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THE DAKHAN IN THE TIME OF GAUTAMA-BUDDHA. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS FOULKES, CHAPLAIN OF COIMBATORE. 


EFERENCES to the Dakhan' and its 
people occur frequently in the legends 
connected with the life and times of the foander 
of the Buddhist religion. Some of these legends 
are found in works which appear to belong to the 
second century before the Christian era, if they 
are not even earlier still; and most of those 
which are made use of in this paper are com- 
paratively very old. All of them presumably give 
expression to the current written or unwritten 
traditions of their own age; and they neces- 
sarily point back to older forms than those 
which are petrified in the legends which have 
come down to us. The object of the present 
paper is to gather up these references, so far as 
they are accessible to me; and to collect from 
them what information they may afford of the 
condition of the Dakhan in the lifetime of 
Gautamea-Buddha. It may be regarded as 


a sequel to my previous contribution to this . 


Journal, ante, Vol. VIL. p. 1ff. on “ The Civiliza- 


tion of the Dakhan down to the sixth century. 


B.C.” ; and, while its matter substantially con- 
firms the information which that paper gleaned 
out of the legends of both Braéhmanical and 
Buddhist literature regarding those earlier 
times, it also advances the subject an import- 
ant stage forwards, and thus helps to com- 





1 This name is used throughout this paper in its 
largest meaning, including the whole of the peninsula 
south of the Vindhya Mountains. : 

* Turn., Introd. p. ii, Max Muller, in Buddhaghisha’s 


plete a strong foundation for the investigation 
of the subsequent periods of the history of the 
Dakhan. For three centuries after the great 
nirvdna, the records show but little change 
here, Buddhist institutions then began to 
spread over this Southern region, reforming 
its religious condition, but still conserving, for 
both the near and distant future, all the mate- 
rial elements of the civilization which Buddha 
found already there, while superadding their 
own special contributions to them. 

The materials for this paper have been ob- 
tained out of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon, 
China, Burmah, Tibet, and India. 

I. The Ceylonese books from which I 
quote, are the following :— 

1, Upham’s Sacred and Historical Looks of 
Ceylon, published in 1883, containing— 

i. The Mahdwarisa, written by Mahinima 
between A.D. 459 and 477 °— 

ii. The Réjaratadkari, written after A.D. 
1347 3— 

iii, The Rdzdvali, compiled at different pe- 
riods from the 4th century A.D. downwards. 

iv, Buwlilhist Tracts -— 

This work is referred to for brevity in the 
following notes as Uph. 

2. Turnour’s Muhdwurtsa, 1837; quoted 





Parables, Introd. p. xi—lBat, as regards the date, see 
ante, Vol. XV. pp. 347f, 387.—Jd. F. Fo 

3 Turn, Introd. p. ii. 

* Turn. Introd. p. ii. 
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as Turn. It is a more scholarlike translation 
of the same Pali original as the first of Upham’s 
three books. 

3. Turnour’s Articles in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4. Hardy’s Hasiern Monachism, 
quoted as BE, Monach. 

5. Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 1853; 
quoted as Man, Bud. It is based upon the 
following indigenous works ;— 

i. Pansiya-panas-jataka-pota ; 
li, Wisudhi-margga-sanné ; 
ili, Milinda-prasna ; 

iv. Pujawaliya ; 

v. Saddharmmalankére ; 

vi. Saddharmmaratnikare ; 

vil, Amawatura ; 
viii. Thupawanse ; 

ix. Rajawaliya ; 

x. Kayawirati-gtta-sanne , 

xi. Kammawichan ; 

xu. The sannés of various Sitras.° 

6. Motu Coomara Swimy’s Déthdvarhsa, 
by Dhammakitti Théra, A.D. 1197 ;° quoted 
as Dah. 

7. Fausboll’s Sutta-Nipdia, in the Sacred 
Books of the Hast, Vol. X. Part 2, 

8. Ferguson’s Dipavaiisa; in this Journal, 
ante, Vol. XIII. p. 33, It is an older work 
than the Mahdévaisa. A work of this name is 
mentioned in the latter work (see Turn. 257), 
which Turnour supposed to be the Mahdwamsa 
itself under another name.” 

9. Rhys Davids’ and Oldenberg’s Vinaya 
Texts, in Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XIII. 
XVII. and XX. 


1850 ; 


II. The Chinese authorities from which I’ 


have quoted are the following :— 

1, The Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian’s travels 
in India between A.D, 399 and 415,* contained 
in 

i, Remusat’s Fo-Koue-Ki, 1836; 
i, [Laidlay’s] Pilgrimage of Fa-Hian, 
48 ; 
ii. Beal’s Travels of Fah-Hian and 
Sung-yun, 1869. 
The references under Fa-Hian in the following 
notes are to Mr. Beal’s book. 


A Te repeat, 


* Man, Bud. 5008. 5 Diath. Introd. p. xviii. 
* See urn. 257 note, and Introd. p. liv. pee 
* Laidlay, 4, 365: Beal, Introd. p. xxiv. 

* St-yu-ht, Introd. p. xix. 


2. Hinen Tsiang’s travels in India from 

A.D. 629 to 645,° contained in :— 
i, Julien’s Mémoires sur les contrées Oc- 
cidentales, 1857 ; 
i. Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Wes- 
tern World, 1884. 
The references under Si-yu-ki in the following 
notes, are to the latter of these two translations. 

3. Beal’s Romantic History of Sdkya Bud- 
dha, 1875; from the Chinese translation by 
Jianagupta or Jiianakéta about A.D. 588;'° 
quoted as Rom. Hist. Bud. 

4. Beal’s Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, in the Sacred 
Books of the Hast, Vol. XIX., 1883. It 
professes to be a translation of Aévaghdésha’s 
Buddhacharita made into Chinese by Dharma- 
raksha about A D. 420."* 

III. The “Burmese legends are quoted 
from Bishop Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, 
1866; quoted as Bigandet. 

IV. The Tibetan authorities are :— 

1. (soma de Kéros’ Articles in the Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XX. 

2. His Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
1834 ; quoted as Tib. Gram. 

3. Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 1884; quoted 
as Rock. 

V. The Indian authorities are :— 

1. Rajendralala Mitra’s Lalitavistara, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, 1877, It was written, 
according to the editor’s argument, between 
300 and 450 B.C. ;** quoted as Lal. vist. Text, 

2. His translation of that work in the same 
collection, 1882-6 ; quoted as Lal. vist. 

3. Kern’s Saddharmapundartka in the 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXI, 1884. 


Account of the Dakhan. 


The physical features of the interior 
of the Dakhan are but little mentioned in 
these legends. On the other hand, as might 
naturally be expected from the circumstance 
that most of the traditions belong to various 
seafaring peoples, they contain numerous direct 
and incidental references to maritime matters 
which imply an intimate kno wledge of the sea 
and sea-coasts on each side of the peninsuls. 

The mountains of the Dakhan are only 


aR a a ne 


© Rom, Hist. Bud. Introd. p. v.: Sacer.’ Bke. XIX, 
Introd. p. xxix, ; : 

 Sacr. Bhs. XIX. Introd. p. ix. 

% Lat. vist. Text, Introd. p. 56. 
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referred to in the most general terms; as when 
the lair of the lion of the Vijayan legends is 
said to be in “a lone valley in the deep moun- 
tains” of Lala,** and the ronte taken by him in 
following the track of the fugitives in their 
flight towards the home of the princess, lay 
“through the mountains and vyalleys’’** The 
only hills named in them are the Sachabadha 
nill** in the northern watershed of the Narmada, 
the hill Mudugiri** on the sea-shore near 
Suppara; Mailigiri,*’ not far from Mudugiri, 
mena and the mount Pandu or Pandagiri 

‘in that southern region.’’*® 

Of its forests, we read of the Giwulu 
forest near the river Gédavart ;?° the forest of 
red-sanders ;*° and the forest of Mulu in the 
region of Sunaparantaka :** and this last 
dwindles into a mere temple-grove in the name 
‘ Muluarama’ given to it in one of the Punna 
legends.” 

Some portion of the country on the banks 
of the Narmad& was a sandy desert® in 
those days, We read also of a wilderness 
in the land of L&ja,™* and of the wilderness of 
Tambapanni™ in Ceylon. 

The only rivers of the Dakhan mentioned 
by name are the Narmada,”* the Mahtvatt,”’ 
and the Gddavart.** 

There are a few notices of the sea which 
washes the shores of the Dakhan. That por- 
tion of the Indian Ocean which lies a four- 
months’ voyage in a continuous course beyond 
the ‘Five-hundred islands,’ was called ‘ the sea 
of the seven gems :’*” and still farther onwards 
in the same open sea was @ portion which was 
“ agitated by the flames proceeding from hell,”®° 
which may probably refer to the volcanic re- 
gions of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Other islands of this sea are spoken of in 





23 gy « Ibid. 297. 
s Toh. 1. ‘ay a ; IIL. 118: Mon, Bad 210, 260. 


an, Bud Bud. "260. 
a8 Rom. Hist. Bud. 276. 19 Man. Bud. 58. 
90 Tohid. 57. 2 Thid. 209. 


$2 Thid, 260. *3 Man. Bud, 210. 
a¢ Uph. I. 6; II. 27, 164: Turn. 48, 46: ante, XIII. 38 


: Turn. 50. 
IL. 92: Ifl. 113: Man. Bud. 209. 
8? Sacred Bhe. . 244. 
™% Man Bud. 53, 334: LF shor in ol 
29 Man. Bud. 
32 ante, Vol. XII. 35. 
33 §i-yu-ki, Il. 285: ante, Vol. XIII. 37. 
as Sicyu-ki, II. 239. 
5 246. % Rom. Hist. Bud. $88. 


38 3 u-ki, ITI. 2 
3° Tal. vist. 232, 
3" Man. Bud. 18: re Ceyl, As. Soc. for 1858-59, 
p. 14. 


general terms: but there are abundant tradi- 
tions of the island of Ceylon, Lankadvipa,* 
Sithhaladvipa,** Ratnadvipa,** “the island ie 
gems,’”* “the country of the Rakshasts’*® 
“the island of the Rakshasas,”** There are 
the “five hundred islands connected with the 
southern continent Jambudvipa,”*? which may 
be the Laccadives or the Maldives. In the 
legend of the cargo of red-sanders,™ the termi- 
nation dvipa must be rendered by its wider 
meaning of ‘peninsular-continent,’ as in the 
instance of the name Jambudvipa above. 

The general name for the Dakhan in the 
translations of these legends is ‘the southern 


region’,** ‘the southern continent,’*° ‘the 
south,** ‘Sonth India,*? and ‘ Southern 
India.’** 


Southern India is naturally divided, both 
physically, and, in a well-marked general 
manner, historically, into (1) the Northern and 
(2) the Southern Dakhan, lying respectively to 
the north and the south of the line of the main 
course of the river Krishna. The maritime 
portions of the Northern Dakhan known 
to these legends are (1) Orissa,** and (2) 
Kalinga,** in the upper portion of the Eas- 
tern coast; with (3) Léja,** occupying both 
banks of the estuary of the Narmada and 
running over into KathiAwad, and (4) “the 
region of Sunéparantaka,” Aparanta, or 
Aparintaka,*’ in the upper portion of the 
western coast. To thede may also for the pre- 
sent purpose be added (5) Avanti*® and (6) 


the Navabhuvana,** both of which had 


communications through the Narmada with the 
sea. 

On the eastern coast of the Southern 
Dakhan we have (7) the region of the red 
sanders tree,*° the very limited area within 


33 Man. Bud. 57. 3° Rom, Hist. Bud. 276. 
© Man. Bud. 18. “ Sacr. Bhs. X. (pt. 2), 184. 
Rom. Hist. Bud. 89, 275, 282. 
$3 Si-yu-ki, TI. 58: Rock. 44, 92. 
8 St Baer Il. 2044. 
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which this valuable timber grows being the 
district of Cuddapah and its immediate 
neighbourhood,” (8) Dravida,” and (9) the 
Pandyan Country at its lowest extremity, 
with (9) Malaya™* at the corresponding ex- 
tremity of the western coast. To these are 
also to be added (10) Mahindo,® (11) the 
Naggadipo,*® and (12) the Mahilérattha,”’ 
whose location is undetermined. 

The omission of the Chéla coast, inter- 
vening between Drivida and Pandya, in 
these early legends, is remarkable, seeing the 
prominent place which the Chélas occupy in 
the succeeding history of Ceylon. In the list 
of kingdoms in the Rdjdvali,* Chéla is placed 
amongst the non-Buddhist kingdoms of Jam- 
budvipa. There is a corresponding omission 
of the middle portion of the Western Coast, 
lying between the Konkans and Malaya, and 
forming the northern-section of the sacred land 
of Paragn-Rima. With these two exceptions our 
legends have a more or less familiar acquaint- 
ance with the whole of the eastern and western 
coasts of the Dakhan. 

In the interior the upper basin of the 
Gédavari, and some still larger portion of the 
north-western Dakhan, was known by the 
general name of the Dakkhindpatha,’’ and 
its people as the Dakshinavatas® [sic]. 
Farther south in the north-eastern districts of 
the Southern Dakhan ‘“‘the region of the 
diamond fields” is to be located, presumably 
in the quadrangle containing the portion of 
the country from Cuddapah to the river 
Krishni, and westwards from Cuddapah to 
Gooty, and from Gooty northwards to the 
Krishna, and then down the left bank of that 
river to complete the boundary.“ The Dra- 
vida country, whose coast has already been 
mentioned, occupied the whole of the basin of 
the Piliy, or Kshiranadi, up to the foot or the 
crest of the Eastern Ghauts, and the northern 
watershed of the lower basin of the southern 
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Pennar river, or southern Pindikini, down to 
the northern boundary of the original Chdéla 
country.** 

Several political states are mentioned as 
existing in the Dakhan at this time. On the 
northern shores of the Narmada, in the travel- 
ler’s track from the Konkan to the Ganges, lay 
the kingdom of the Nagaraja,“ visited by 
Buddha on his return journey from the home 
of his disciple Punna to Sravasti, and which 
subsequently formed part of the Yén country** 
of Greeco-Bactrian times. Upon the two banks 
of the estuary of that river, and to the west- 
wards of the Gulf of Cambay, we are now to 
look for the kingdom of Lfla,** celebrated 
in the Vijayan legends, and forming in Bud- 
dha’s time an outlying dependency of the 
kingdom of Vanga.*’ Mention is also made of 
the kingdom of Avanti® and of Ujjain,’ 
closely bordering on the northern watershed of 
the Narmada, if not also partly included in its 
southern watershed, and doubtless exercising 
much important influence upon its civilization. 

Further south, in the upper basin of the 
Gédavart, were the twoconterminous kingdoms 
of Assaka and Midlaka,’° which are also 
mentioned in the cave and other inscriptions of 
a later age,”* the latter of them being perhaps 
the Panuranic Maulika: and upon both banks 
of the delta of this river, extending consider- 
ably inland, lay the long lived kingdom of 
Kalinga,’* which was apparently the territory 
of that ‘“‘king of Southern India” whose 
daughter is the heroine of one of the Chinese 
legends of Vijaya."* Inland again, very proba- 
bly along the northern banks of the lower 
Krishna and extending upwards into the coun- 
try through Bidar into the basin of one of the 
affiuents of the Gédavart which still retains the 
name of ‘Manjera’ upon our maps, we may 
look for the position of the Naga kingdom of 
Manjerika or Manjarika,’”* whose king had 
seen Buddha. In the Southern Dakhan the 
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only organised State mentioned in our earlier 
legends, is the kingdom of Pandya,’* which 
comprised the area of the modern districts of | 
Madura and Tinnevelly. In the neighbouring 
islund of Ceylon we find the three Naga king- 

doms andtwo Yakshs kingdoms in Buddha’s 
earlier years, and the Naga kingdom of its 
off-lying island of Mani.’° Later legends, 
current in the seventh century A.D., describe 
personal visits of Buddha to Udra,”’ Southern 
Késala,” Maharashtra,’® Andhra,* and old 
Kalinga,” in the Northern Dakhan, together 
with Malava,*? and Bharukachchha,* and in 
the Sonthern Dakhan to the kingdom of 
Dhanakateka,** presuming this kingdom to he 
south of the Krishna, Chuliya,®* Dravida,*° 
with its ancient sacred capital Kafichipuram,” 
the native-place of the Bédhisattva-Dharma- 
pila,®®> Malakata,*? and the still unidentified 
city and presumable capital of Konkana- 
pura: but some of these names belong to 
later times, whatever older names of Buddha's 
days they may have replaced. The silence of 
these legends regarding the remaining old 
kingdoms of the interior may fairly be attri- 
buted to the absence of occasion to mention 
them. Doubtless a similar condition of affairs 
existed in them as in these recorded nations, 
seeing that all the unmentioned States bordered 
upon some one or other of them. 

The cities, towns, and villages of the 
Dakhan mentioned in these legends are Sin- 
hapura,” Sihapura, Sinhanuvara, or Sinhaba- 
puranuvara, in the Lila country, Sagalanu- 
vera,” Bharukachchha” (the modern Broach), 
Ujjéni or Ujjani,"* Aljaka,** Pratishthana,” 
Oudyani,”’ the villages of Ganganadi” and 
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‘Monkey-food,’®” the town or city of Supara, 
Suppira, or Supparaka,* the village of 
Muloohooloomandrama or Mahulanam or 
Maluarima’™ in the country of Sunaparanta, 
the cities of Assaka and Mtlaka,*°? Mahis- 
sati,’°> Dantapura,'** Kumbavatt,'™ and the 
port of Adzeitta or Hedzeitha,*°* in Kalinga, 
Kéachipura'” in Drivida, Kohkanapura men- 
tioned above, and the Southern Madhura’® 
surviving ander the same name to the present 
day. 

These legeuds contain indications of several 
sea-routes traversed by the mercantile navy of 
Buddha’s days in the Dakhan :— 

(1). The port of Bharukachchha, men- 
tioned above, was the point of embarkation of 
a sea-route southwards in still earlier times,*°’ 
and continued to be so down to a much later 
period when this name appears again in the 
inscriptions of the cave temples of Nasik and 
Jonnar,**° 

(2), In that neighbourhood we are also to 
look for the city of Sinhapura, mentioned 
above, at or near which was the place of de- 
parture’** of the ship which carried Vijaya and 
his retinne to Ceylon, and of the two ships 
which carried. their wives and children to other 
destinations ; from which also,*** or from the 
city of Sagala or Saugalnuwara by another 
tradition,* ‘Vijaya’s nephew started to take 
possession of his unc]e’s vacant throne. Some 
light is thrown upon the direction of this route 
by the circumstance that both Vijaya’s ship 
and his nephew’s approached Ceylon from the 
southwards ;*** and this could hardly have been 
done if, as was supposed by the earlier investi- 
gators of the Vijayan legends,*** the voyage 
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was made down the Bay of Bengal from some 
point on the Ganges and intermediately froma 
port in Kaliiga. The clue to the true direction 
of this route was included in Dr. Burgess’ 
discovery’** that the port of Supara at which 
Vijaya touched on his way to Ceylon,**’ was 
situated on the western coast of the Dakhan. 

(3) This port of Supara or Suppdraka, 
according to that identification, lay near the 
modern Bassein. It is mentioned in the legends 
of Punna,*** and in the earlier legend of the 
Suppairaka Bédhisat.*** It was also the start- 
ing point of the voyage ef Punna’s brother to 
the region of the red-sanders.**° 

No other port on the western coast south of 
Suppiaraka is mentioned in any of these legends. 

(4) , From some unnamed port in the south- 
ernmost section of the eastern coast, pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of Tuticorin, 
ships sailed to the opposite coast of Ceylon. 
By this route Vijaya’s Pindyan bride and her 
retinue were conveyed to their new home; his 
ambassadors having already come by it from 
Ceylon to the Pandyan coast.*™ 

(5) Higher up in the northern section of the 
eastern coast, apparently in Kalinga, lay the 
port of Adzeitta mentioned in the Burmese 
legends*** as the terminus of a sea-route across 
the Bay of Bengal,**® at which the merchant 
brothers Tapoosa and Palekat landed their 
goods on their way to Suvama in Magadha, 

(6) Underlying some of the Vijayan tradi- 
tions there is a consciousness of a coasting route 
along the eastern coast from the mouth of 
the Ganges to Ceylon, having intermediate 
points of commrunication in the Kaliiga country, 
and probably in the delta of the Krishna. 
A landing-place lower down this coast, some- 
where near the mouth of the- Northern Pennir, 
is-implied in the legend of the cargo of red- 
sanders,“"* and its counterpart-legend of the 
Bédhieat of Suppéraka."® Along this route 
apparently, according to the Chinese version 
of the tradition, the open boat in which the 
parricide son of the lion was exposed, drifted 
from his “mother’s country of Southern India” 
to Ceylon.*** 

* See ante, IV. 282 and note. 2? Turn, 46. 
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(7) Aceording to the Janaka-jdtaka, a sea- 
route for large ships existed in pre-Buddhist 
times and presumably continued through 
Buddha’s life-time, which started from the 
Ganges and terminated at a place called 
‘Caumavatoura,’’?’ [Kamavaturai]. In the 
termination ‘turaz’ of this name, I recognize 
a Tamil word meaning ‘sea-port,’ ‘harbour,’ 
‘roadstead :’ and I would therefore place this 
port of call somewhere on the sea-coast of the 
Tamil country: and if a reference to the 
amorous reputation of the Pallava kings is to 
be detected in the adjectival ‘KAmava,’?** a still 
closer Jocation may be found for it on the 


Pallava section of the Tamil Coast between the 


mouths of the Northern and Southern Pennar 
rivers. 

(8) The voyage of the merchants of Sravasti 
in the Tibetan legend of the Siighalese princess 
Ratnavali,77* who were driven down the 
Bay of Bengal by contrary winds, ran in the 
main in the track of Fa-Hian’s voyage from 
the Ganges to Ceylon in the fifth century 
A.D.“° Their subsequent voyage to Ceylon 
and back is described in terms which imply that 
their course was the ordinary mariners’ route. 
A similar voyage’** by this route from Moéra- 
pur or Kimbulawat-pura on the Ganges 
to Ceylon was made in the generation which 
succeeded Buddha’s nirvdéna by the consort of 
Vijaya’s nephew and her companions, and 
shortly afterwards by her six brothers :1** and 
here we have the additional information that 
the voyage occupied twelve days.** 

(9) In one of the Chinese legends of the 
hon-prince Simhala’** the boat in which the 
daughter of the lion was cast away, was driven 
by the winds westwards into the Pérsian gulf, 
where she landed and founded a colony in 
‘the Country of the Western Women.’ 
The tradition embodied in the Dipfavainéa 
vérsion of this legend’** makes her land on ‘an 
island which was afterwards called ‘the 
Kingdom of Women.’ Underneath the 
legendary matter we may here trace the exist- 
ence of a sea-route between India and the 
Persian coasts in the days of Buddha, 
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(10) There are finally some general indica- 
tions of a route across the Arabian Sea 
westward from Ceylon to two distant islands 
called ‘'The Solitary Island,’ and ‘Maharat- 
nadvipa,’**° which may possibly be Madagas- 
car and Socotra; and of another vaguely 
described route southwards to the island of 
WNarakira.**” 

The descriptions of these voyages imply that 
the vessels employed in them were ships 
of large size; for, whatever the multiple of the 
legendary exaggeration may be, these ships 
are said to have carried a large number of 
passengers. The ship in which Vijaya was 
cast adrift carried seven hundred of his fol- 
lowers ;** and each of the two ships in which 
their wives and children were exposed,** held 
a similar number. The ship in which Simhala 
sailed from some unknown port of Jambndvi- 
pa to Ceylon contained five hundred**° other 
merchants besides himself. The ship in which 
Vijaya’s Pandyan bride was bronght over to 
Ceylon, accommodated eighteen officers of state, 
seventy five menial servants, and a number of 
slaves, in addition to the princess herself and the 
seven hundred** other virgins who accompa- 
nied her. The wrecked ship of the Janaka-jdtaka 
had a crew and other passengers of the favou- 
rite number of seven hundred,*** in addition to 
Buddha himself in an earlier incarnation. So 
also the ship in which Buddha in the Suppa- 
raka-Bédhisat incarnation made his mercantile 
voyage from Broach to ‘the sea of the seven 
gems,’ held seven hundred*** other merchants 
besides himself. There were five hundred’ 
merchants in the wrecked ship of the Clond- 
horse-jdiuka; and the same number*** were in 
the ship of the Kesi version of that legend. 
Punna’s brother was accompanied by three 
hundred*** fellow-merchants in his voyage to the 
region of the red-sanders: and there was still 
room leftin their ship for the large cargo of that 
timber which they carried home. The ship in 
which the Burmese merchant-brothers crossed 
the Bay of Bengal, conveyed five hundred 
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cart-loads**” of their own goods, whatever 
other cargo there may have been in it. 
Smaller vessels are not mentioned; nor, with 
one exception, are beats: the parricide lion- 
slayer and his sister, in the Chinese version of 
the legend, were cast adrift in large open 
boats,*** 

The expressions, being “pushed by contrary 
winds,’’**? “‘ driven over the sea,”**° “driven by 
the winds,’”** overtaken by a storm and carried 
along,”’*"* together with the more directallusions 
to sails,*** and sailing,** show that these vessels 
were sailing ships. Some of the voyages 
alluded to may have been made from port to 
port along the coast: but the rest were clearly 
made on long stretches of the ocean, needing 
and therefore implying the existence of some 
considerable amount of scientific nautical skill. 
That these seamen were usually dependant on 
favourable winds isimplied in the circumstance 
of their failure to make their intended destina- 
tions when thwarted by contrary winds: and in 
crossing the open sea, they evidently took advan- 
tage of the prevailing periodical winds.**> The 
crews of these ships are but seldom referred 
to directly : but they appear to have been well 
organized.*** 

The merchandise with which these ships 
were freighted is not often mentioned. In 
the Supparaka-Bédhisat’s voyage, the mer- 
chants took up whatever “ treasures were pre- 
sented”**’ along their ronte. The red-sanders 
timber which one of them brought home, 
was quite an accidental cargo in that instance, 
though it was evidently not an unknown one ; 
for the high value of this wood, as well as 
that of the true sandal, ig several times 
referred to.*** The precious stones, and espe- 
cially the pearls of Ceylon’ are frequently 
mentioned: but they were only valuable 
super-additions to the general cargo, though 
the chief object of some of the voyages was 
to obtain them.**° Some of these ships carried 
rice from the Dakhan, to Ceylon; as is implied 
in the legend of Kuvéni entertaining Vijaya 
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and his followers upon the rice which she had 
obtained from ships'®* wrecked on the island. 
One of these voyages was made to exchange 
home-produced articles for foreign goods :** and 
many of the products incidentally mentioned 
throughout these legends were well suited for 
that purpose; namely, rice and paddy,’™ sandal- 


wood,?*red-sanders,*** incense,’ perfumery,’ * 


medicines,*** chank-shells,**’ gold,*”° iron,*”* 
and various articles made of these metals, 
cotton-stuffs,'”* linen goods,*”* curtains,*™* 
and other similar articles of commercial 
value. 

(To be continued.) 





DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS FOWARDS THE STUDY OF ASIATIC 
SYMBOLISM. 
BY H. G. M. MURRAY-AYNSLEY. 
(Continued from Vol. XV. p. 828.) 


Ix. 

The Wild Huntsman of Northern Hurope 

and his possible Asiatic Origin. 

General Cunningham, in the Preface, page 
vii., of his Bhilsa Topes, 1854, expressed an 
opinion that the Welsh word Buddwds and the 
Saxon name Woden, are “but slightly altered 
forms of the word Buddha, The fourth day of 
the week, Wednesday or Woden’s-day was 
named Dies Mereurit by the Romans, and is 
still called Buddhwdr by the Hindus. Maia 
was the mother of the Greek Hermeias or 
Hermes, and Méyd was the mother of the 
Indian Buddha. The connection between Her- 
mes, Buddwas, Woden, and Buddha is evident ; 
although it may be difficult, and perhaps nearly 
impossible to make it apparent to the general 
reader.’ 

About 25 years ago, M. Holmhée’* endea- 
voured to prove that the Scandinavian god 
Odin, if not Buddha himself, was one of his 
disciples, M. Holmhée was of opinion that the 
missions of the Buddhists did not stop in 
Transoxiana and Upper Asia, but that they 
pushed on still further through Persia to- 
wards the Caucasus and from thence to the 
homes of the ancestors of the present Scandi- 
navians, when they were still in the countries 
East and North of the Russia of the present 
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day. Relations being established with them 
it is easy to conceive that they were continued, 
and that Buddhist doctors of religicn after- 
wards visited Scandinavia, and it is also not 
impossible that the most illustrious of these 
missionaries were called, if not ‘ Buddha,’ at 
least by some epithet derived from the same 
Sanskritroot budh,‘to know, to understand, —as 
for example bédhin, ‘making known, teaching, 
revealing, or bédhat, bddhant, the present par- 
ticiple of the verb;—and that from this appel- 
lation the Scandinavians may have formed 
Odin and the Germans Woden. The hypothesis, 
which thus seeks to identify Odin with Buddha 
or with some of the missionaries of the Buddhist 
faith, is at least a plausible one, if we accept 
the conjecture that in Hindustin the name for 
Wednesday, or Woden’s day, has in any way 
the meaning of Buddha’sday. In Scandinavia 
it is Onsday, a contraction for Odin’s day. 

As one help towards giving Odin an Indian, 
origin, I would remark that his special symbol 
was the ftriskele or three-armed Sun-snake, 
figured ante, Vol. XV. p. 66, on Plate I, fig. 12; 
whilethesvastika, the emblem of fire and light - 
ning, was the symbol of Thor. 

Jt is true that in the Northern lands, Odin 
is represented as a warrior, but the sword has 
often accompanied religion. Odin may have 

we Tb. Gram. 164: ante, XITI. 383: Rock. 59. 


ato As. Res. XX. 85, 817; Turn, 48, 49, 50. 
16 Turn, 46 


? [This is ali based on a false etymology. Budha, not 
Buddha, is the Sanskrit, for Mercury or Hermes. The 
ecpaa 7 of Budha is ‘ Wise, prudent,’ and that of Buddha 

erfectly enlightened.’ Budhwér, not Buddhwir, is 
We aioe he or Mercury’s day to the Hindus, and it means 
ropes Cae va and never Buddha’s day to them. If there 
be anyt connect Wednesday and Budhwir etymo- 
logically, such derivation would connect Woden with 
Budha (Mercury), and not with Buddha.—This ‘and 
other portions of Bhalea Topes would probably’ be exten- 
sively recast if another edition were to be brought out. 
—Ep. q| 
* Buddhisme en Norvége. 
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reminds us of the mythological Midguard’s 
serpent, or the serpent encircling the central 
world, the implacable enemy of the gods.”*° 
As to Odin, in his capacity of the Wild 
Huntsman, the following is worthy of considera- 
tion. On landing at Christiania in the summer 
of 1883, I remarked the extraordinary resem- 
blance of the horses in the ordmary street 
carriages of that place to a certain breed of horses 
in Central Asia, called Yarkandis, from their 
home in Yarkand. IJ am wellacquainted with 
the type, having possessed and ridden many of 
them in the Northern portion of the Himala- 
yas, and am, therefore, not likely to have been 
mistaken in seeing the likeness. The Norwe- 
gian horses have the same general form, the 
same head and neck, the same dark line down 
the spine, and the Zebra-like markings on 
the legs peculiar to the Yarkandis, which facts 
appear to prove that they, like the Yarkandis, 
are of an unmixed race, and still retain 
their aboriginal characteristics. When re- 
marking to a Norwegian acquaintance on their 
wonderful similarity to the animal of Central 
Asia, he replied— The people in my part of 
Norway say that Odin brought these horses 
from the Himalayas.’’? The courteous Director 
of the Museum at Bergen observed when 
told of this, that it was well known from 
certain records that the horse was intro- 
duced into Norway about 2,000 years ago, or 
about the time when Odin is fabled to have 
arrived on the scene, but he did not credit the 
tradition that this hero brought them, or even 
ever existed. As to the introduction of the 
horse into Scandinavia, Dr. Blomberg, of the 
Historical Museum in Stockholm, is of opinion 
thatthe horse was known in Sweden during the 
Later Stone Age: but, when this period be- 
gan, or when it ended, or when the Bronze Age 
(which sneceeded it) commenced, no one has 
yet been able to determine; though some seem 
to think it probable that the Iron Age in 
Scandinavia dates from shortly before the Chris- 
tian era. But, as regards those northern lands, 
we must keep in mind that their inhabitants 
were pagans down to the XIth century; and 
we may therefore perhaps put the commence- 
ment of the Iron Age at a later period than 
that given above. 


No. X. 
Architectural and Other Customs. 

In all, or nearly all, the houses in the more 
elevated Himalayan villages the cow-stall 
forms the ground-floor of the house, and the 
same style of buildixg prevails amongst those 
who inhabit high or mountainous districts in 
Europe, All the houses in the Engadine Valley 
are built in this manner, partly for the purpose 
of raising the sleeping and living rooms above 
the ground level and partly because the ascend- 
ing breath of the animals gives,some addi- 
tional warmth to the rooms over them. Flights 
of steps, which are not unfrequently roofed 
over, on either side of the door of the cow-stall 
lead to the apartments of the family above, 
the inconvenience of passing through the stall 
being thus avoided. 

The Norwegian peasant’s store-house figured 
in Plate XXI., might stand for an almost exact 
reproduction of many of the superior native: 
houses in Srinagar in Kaémir, and of those in 
the Léhaul Valley in the Himalayas. The 
Crawing in question is taken from one of the 
best specimens of such store-houses still remain- 
ing in Norway. Had I been shown the draw- 
ing without being told whence it came, I 
should have unhesitatingly referred it to Sri-- 
nagar. The windows, or rather the shutters,— 
for there is no glass in them,—open precisely 
as in Kaémir, and the general construction is 
the same. The likeness extends even to the 
man and horse sculptured on the front gable, 
and all the ornamentation of the rest of the 
building is similarin character. Both in Norway 
and in the Himalayas it would seem that, in 
order to form the walls of such structures, logs 
of wood are placed -horizontally one above the 
other and dove-tailed in at the four corners, no 
nails being employed, and the interstices between 
the logs being filled in with dry moss. The roofs 
of the better class of houses in Kaémir and also 
in Norway, as will be seen from the drawing, 
consist merely of planks of wood; but the 
smaller end poorer houses, especially those in 
mountainous districts, such as the Lahaul Valley 
and the higher parts of Norway, are not so 
carefully finished as in the plate, a roofing of 
sods being substituted for the planks. It may 
be that, as wood is scarcer in such places tham 


* The art in this example is very rude. 
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in the lower valleys, leas is used, the deficiency 
being supplied by a thick layer of sods, which 
in time bears a luxuriant crop of wild flowers 
during the summer, and not unfrequently 
several young trees also, 

So much for secular architecture; let us 
now turn our attention for a while to sacred 
buildings. We find the same type of religious 
structure existing all over the Himalayas, in 
Népal, in Kulli, and in Kasmir ; a type which, 
strangely enongh, corresponds with the old 
wooden church architecture of Norway. The 
Népali temple at Benares, figured in Plate 
XX., will be sufficient to show the general form 
and construction of these buildings. 

This temple overlooks the Ganges, and was 
erected in honour ‘of Siva by a Maharaja of 
Népal about two hundred years ago. It is 
a large square wooden building, elevated on a 
platform about four feet in height. A small 
flight of steps forms the approach to the prin- 
cipal entrance, on either side of which is a 
lion carved in stone. On the right, between 
the steps and the lion is a stone bust of Siva 
in alto-relievo. The hair is arranged below the 
ears in a double row of curls, standing out 
like the rays of the sun, and round the neck 
are coiled most life-like snakes. The temple 
has four doors, with a window on either side of 
each. These doors, as well as the shutters of 
the windows, are richly carved, and over each 
is a segment of a pointed arch, surmounted by 
the well known chhairi, or umbrella of royalty. 
Sloping eaves, about six feet wide and roofed 
with small tiles, project all round the lower 
story, supported by wooden brackets. Above 
rises a square upper story of smaller dimen- 
sions, furnished with similarly sloping eaves, 
along the outer edge of which are small bells 
hung in a row at short distances from, each 
other, so as to tinkle at the slightest breath of 
wind. Above this again is a kind of kiosk, 
having a high pinnacled roof and smaller kiosks 


of the same form occupying the four corners of . 


its platform. A large bell is suspended from 
an iron rod at the summit'of -the whole. A 
éristil or trident, one of the emblems of Siva, 
is attached to this kiosk. This trident and the 


14 Several persons usinted with Indias, on d asked 
ahown the drawing of of the the Norw egian church, an 





to what country it be lanpad, a4 ease once palniced tha 
resembled a Chinese ate form familiar to aos 
objects coming from that country. [Compare Fergusson, 


roofs of all the kiosks are gilt. The building, 
represented i in the plate as adjoining the temple, 
is a dharmadld, or house of rest, where pilgrims 
of good caste receive board and lodging gratis 
for a certain fixed period. It was erected by 
the Maharaji who built the temple. 

I would it were possible to give drawings of 
other examples of the same style of archi- 
tecture, such as the temple at Manalf in the 
Kulli Valley, situated in the midst of a 
forest of dedddrs, or of one of the mosques 
in Srinagar in Kaémir, which are, of course, 
Muhammadan structures; but it must suffice 
to say, from personal knowledge, that the 
type is the same as that of the temple—just 
described. 

Let us now turn to Plate XIX., which is 


.& representation of the wooden church at 


Borgund in-the Laerdal, one of the oldest in 
Norway.’* The drawingis taken from the north 
side, with the west door and the apse shown 
in profile. 

Taken by themselves the details of the 
exterior of this Norwegian wooden church, 
which was built in the XIth Century, ¢.¢. soon 
after the introduction of Christianity into 
Norway, would make the-student look upon it 
as most singular that any race of people, in- 
habiting almost the extreme north of Europe, 
should have built thus; but, if the hypothesis 
be admitted that the remote ancestors of the 
builders came from Asia, it becomes very easy 
to imagine that'in constructing the church 
they adopted forms which had been preserved 
amongst them by tradition. How can we 


 otherw#e account for the circumstance that, 


though living in such & high latitude, their 
chief object seems to have been to try and 
exclude both sun and light, by making a deep 
verandah all round, the exterior after the 
fashion of European and native builders in 
India ? 

The building is ee upon slabs of stone 
having a uniform height of about eight inches, 
on which the wooden uprights and cross pieces 
rest: a fact to which it owes its preservation. 
Starting from the base of the exterior, a row 
of sloping eaves forms the roof of a verandah, 


History of Indian Architecture, p. fabd gtr pataateeons 
Temples at aang oo in Kanare and p. 208f. on 

in the Him Cominars eapedaliy his bre. 150, 104, 
172, 173.—Ep. 
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which encircles the basement ; a second protects 
the walls of the lower half of the church; a 
third forms the roof of the nave; a fourth the 
roof of the belfry; a fifth and a sixth seem also 
to have been used for the sake of giving 
symmetry to the whole. The quaint objects on 
the gables of the third and fourth roofs are 
dragons’ heads with projecting tongues; an 
ornament that forcibly recalls that on Oriental 
and Chinese buildings,*s 

The following description of a temple by 
Tavernier, which existed in his day at Benares, 
but was afterwards destroyed by Aurangzeb, 
is worth transcribing here.** He says*7—“ The 
Pagoda at Banarus*® is the most famons in 
ali India after that of Jagannith. They 
may be called almost equal, and are both 
situated near the banks of the river Ganges in 
the respective cities whence they derive their 
names.”” From the door of the Pagoda at 
Banarns one descends by steps down to the 
river, on which are at intervals small plat- 
forms with very dark little rooms, in some of 
which the Brihmans live. Others they use as 
kitchens in which to prepare their food ; because 
these jidolaters after having washed ‘them- 
selves, said their prayers, and made their offer. 
‘ings in the Pagoda, prepare their food them- 
selves, fearing lest another not in a condition of 
ceremonial purity should touch it. But abcve 
all they drink with much devotion of the 
water of the Ganges, imagining that by s0 
doing they will be freed from all stain of sin. 
To return to the Pagoda, which is built in 
the form of @ cross, as are all the other 
temples. In the centre of the exterior rises an 
immensely high cupola, constructed somewhat 
like a high tower, which has many sides to it, 
and terminatesin a point. At each of the four 
ends of the cross is a small tower into which 
one can ascend from the exterior. Before reach- 
ing the top, there are several balconies and 
niches, which give exit into the open air, and 
around are sculptured figures consisting of 
every kind of mis-shapen animal. In the 

* Ibis t to the scope of these papers to give a 
sarcleinis ai a Tan eat 


teresting monument has been chased fa 
to ene loeical Society, who age rentored i and intend 
, in repair. 
key is to be had at a mall farmhouse a shec@apee ee 


from the modern church i 
i the old ong” = tse, and only a few yards 
I do not possess Tavernier’s work in the iginal, but 


T have an I translation of it published at Bologna 


interior of the building immediately beneath 
the large cupola is an altar seven or eight feet 
long, and six feet in width, which has two 
small flights of steps serving as predellas (seats 
for the priests), and covered with a beautiful 
carpet, which is sometimes of gold stuff and 
sometimes of silk, according to the solemnity 
of the day or festival. 

“The altars (of the Hindus generally) are 
covered with gold or silver brocade, or with 
some lovely painted material. The altar in this 
Pagoda is so arranged that it, and the idols 
which are upon it, can be seen from without the 
entrance door; because neither women nor 
young girls are permitted to enter nor (even) 
the men of one of their tribes (castes P), but 
have to pay their devotions outside. Amongst 
the idols, which stand on the altar there is one 
which is five or six feet high; its body, ‘arms, 
and legs are not visible, but only the head 
and neck, all the rest being covered with a 
robe which trails down to the ground. Some- 
times this idol wears a rich gold chain round 
its throat, or an ornament of rubies or pearls or 
emeralds. The idol was made in remembrance 
and in the likeness of Bainmada (? Balarfima), 
whom they consider to have been a very 
great personage ;—a saint, whose name they 
are constantly invoking. On the left hand of 
the altar is afigure of an animal, or rather 
of some mythological creature, partly ele- 
phant, partly horse, and partly mule. It is of 
massive gold, and is called by them Guru, 
(Garuda?) which no one but a Brihman is 
ever allowed to approach. Near the entrance 
to the Pagoda, between the great door and the 
high altar (above described) one sees a smaller 
altar on the left hand, upon which is an idol in 
black marble, seated with its legs crossed, and 
about two feet in height. When I entered, a 
boy was standing on the left hand of it, the son 
of the chief priest, who kept touching the idol 
with pieces of silk and embroidered cloths of the 
shape of handkerchiefs, which he afterwards 
returned to those who gave them to him for 
have endeavoured 12 adie “ac mgsbont, to, quote I 


the text, but the Italian j 
sade e Italian is very old. fesloned, and 


not admit of a itera] translation, 


*t Viaggie nella Turché ’ ; 
18. p od dag chia, Persia ¢ Indie, Bk. IV. ch. 


7 This is Taverni¢r’s spelling of this name. 
is is, of course, not corre the Jaganni 
temple bein tituated at Dict in Orisea,—Ea) eee 
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this purpose. Some of the people also gave 
this lad chains made of beads, which looked like 
the stones of some fruit and had a very sweet 
odour’® others what looked like rosaries made 
of coral and amber; and some chains of flowers. 
The idolaters wear these chains round their 
necks, or say their prayers over these beads. 
The idol on the small altar is called Morli Ram 
(Muralidhar, te. Krishna) that is, the god 
Morli,”° who they say is the brother of the one 
on the high altar.” 

In the above description the plan of the 
temple which ‘‘has the form of a cross, as have 
allthe other Pagodas”; the image, of which 
only the head is visible, the rest of the body 
being enveloped in a rich robe; the presenta- 
tion of flowers, strings of beads, or other objects 
to the image, that they may be sanctified by 
contact with it,—recall much that is familiar 
to us in modern European Christianity. 

The same traveller speaks™ of another fine 
*sgilding nearthis Pagoda,—a College,—built by 
the then Raja, in which some of his own sons, 
and other lads of good caste were receiving 
education at the hands of the resident Brahmans. 
On the left hand, at the entrance to the 
College, the Raja had erected a Pagoda, which 
was closed at the time of Tavernier’s visit; but, 
as he much wished to see the interior, he made 
inquiries, and was told that, in order to do so, 
he must present himself at the door before sun- 
rise on the following morning, which he accord- 
ingly did. On his arrival there he found an 
immense concourse of men, women, and children 
awaiting the opening of the door; and he must 
give his own account of what he witnessed on 
this occasion. ‘At the hour fixed eight Brah- 
mans advanced, four on each side of the door 
ofthe Pagoda, each having a thurible in his 
hands. There were also many other Brahmans, 
who made a great noise with drums and other 
instruments. 
sang one of their own hymns, the people join- 
ing in, all having in their hands a peacock’s tail, 
or some other kind of fan, to chase away the flies, 
so that when the door of the Pagoda was opened 





19 7 ? rudrélshas.—Ep. | 

20 (The translation of ‘Morli Ram’ by ‘the god 
Morli’ is very interesting, as showing that in Tavernier’s 
time, as at the present day, the name Rama is employed 
frequently by Hindtis to mean ‘ god,’ irrespective of the 
particular ‘ god’ meant.—Ep.] 


a1 op. cit. p. 6M. 
32 (This must be meant for R&machandra, a male and 


The two oldest amongst them: 


the idol might not be incommoded by them. 
This driving away of the flies with music lasted 
half an hour, or until the two chief Brahmans 
made a very great noise with bells at three 
distinct intervals; after which they tapped the 
door with a mallet. On this being done, the 
door was immeniately opened by six Brahmans 
who were within the Pagoda. In the interior, 
and about six or eight paces distant from 
the entrance, was an altar on which was a 
female idol, called by them Ram Kam,*? who 
was the sister of Morli Ram. She had on 
her right hand a boy like a Cupid, called the 
god Lakemin (Lakshmana), and on her left arm 
she carried an image of a female child, called 
the goddess Sita(Sita).** The door of the temple 
being opened, and the curtain drawn back, 
the people, as soon as they saw the idol, all pro- 
strated themselyes three times with their faces 
to the ground, putting their hands above 
their heads ; and when they stood up again they 
presented (as in the other Pagoda) bunches of 
flowers and strings of beads, in order that they 
might be made to touch the idol. In front of 
the altar stood an old Brahman who held in his 
hands a lamp with nine lighted wicks, on which 
he, from time to time, dropped a species of 
incense, putting the lamp close to the idol.” 

This lasi point leads me to remark on the 
common use of incense in religious worship 
in India, amongst both Hindus and Jains. 
When staying on Mount Abi in Rajpitand, 
I watched at least 50 Jain pilgrims,—men, 
women and children,—performimg a part of 
their devotions, after they had made their 
offerings in the innermost shrine of one of the 
Jain buildings there, whither, of course, I could 
not follow them. They all seated themselves 
in the mantapa, or porch tKereof, and were there 
censed by the attendant priest. The forms of 
the censer and its chains were precisely that 
which may be seen in any Roman Catholic 
Church, 

Again, it will he seen from the following 
account, that the Qalmék (Calmuck) Tatars, 
who are Buddhists, also use incense in their 


not a female deity and mythologically a relative (bh461, 
also ‘ brother’), of Muralidhar or Krishna: perhaps his 
invarlable representation as a young hairless hoy 
misled Tavernier.—Ep. ] ; 

43 [This settles the identity of Ram Kam, with 
Rémackandra, as male deities are usually represented ag 
having their wives, represented on a much smaller scale 
than themselves, seated on their thighs.—Ep. } 
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worship. Their chief priestiis styled the Ku- 
tuchta, and in former days was subject to 
the Dalai Lama, but in course of time schisms 
arose, and he established himself on an equal 
footing with his superior. The Kutuchta 
never exposes himself to public gaze except on 
certain particular days, when with much pomp 
and ceremony he is carried in procession to 
a tent covered with velvet, where he sits 
cross-legged on a throne, with the Limas on 
cushions around him, and a figure on each side 
representing the divine essence. The whole 
assembly then prostrate themselves on the 
ground, and burst out into loud acclamations 
in praise of the Deity, and lofty eulogiums 
upon the Kutuchta. The Lamas next throw 
odoriferons herbs into thei: censers, with 
which they perfume the figures, the pontiff and 
the whole congregation. 

‘Cow-dung, as we all know, is a ‘sacred’ 
object in India, and, in very ancient days at 
least, it seems to have been so formerly in 
Europe; for Winckelmann, who wrote in the 
last century, mentions in his History of Ancient 
Art, that Pampbés, one of the most ancient 
Greek poets, describes a statue of Zeus as being 
covered with cow-dung. The German savant 
imagined this to indicate that the presence of 
the divinity extends to all objects, even the 
most abject. No such error could be committed 
now, since India is so much better known 
than it was-in his day, and all who have been 
in that country, are aware that cow-dung is 
commonly employed by the natives as a sacred 
purifier. Such a purification, for instance, 
would be necessary should a man, who possesses 
‘caste,’ désive to drink ont of a cup or glass 
which had been used by Europeans, or by one 
not of his own caste. 

Passing from sacred to familiar personal 
customs I would notice that of the ‘ cradie- 
board’ system of nursing children. From dis- 
coveries made at various times in the graves, 
barrows and cysts of different prehistoric 
peoples, it has been gathered that the practice 
of nursing a child while carrying it about on 
a flat ‘ cradle-board’ prevailed in Britain and 
the North of Europe, and it is considered. very 
probable that the same custom was in use at 
one time over a great part of the world. I¢ 


"3 The pillow is tied together in tw 
with tapes or bows of caeeead ribbon, DE STEEOS FINO 


seems to me that the modern custom in Bavaria 
and in other parts of Germany, amongst the 
higher as well as the lower classes, of dressing 
their young infants very lightly,—usually with 
only one cotton garment, and placing it on its 
back on a large pillow which is folded over 
the body, leaving the head alone visible” is a 
survival of the ancient ‘ cradle-board.’ 

In the matter of shoes, too, there is much 
similarity sometimes between the Hast and the 
West. Mr. A. Mitchell in a most interesting 
work” says— TI once met a funeral procession 
in the Highlands (of Scotland), in which one of 
the men, who carried the coffin wore shoes made 
of the untanned hide of the ox, with the hair 
still on it. Such shoes are known as rivilins, 
and are described in books of costumes as the 
shoes of the ancient Britons, They are cor- 
rectly so described, and have properly a place 
in collections of antiquities, and yet it happens 
that there are thousands of people in Scotland 
who wear this shoe at this hour. It is in 
most common use in Shetland, where thon- 
sands of pairs could, at this moment, be pur- 
chased, and likewise in the Hebrides. There 
is probably no older form of shoe known. It 
is nothing but a piece of untanned hide folded 
when fresh, or moistened, and placed up the 
sides of the foot and over the toes, and then 
stitched or closed at the heel and toes with a . 
piece of twine or a thong of the hide, and then 
secured to the foot, more or less like a sandal.” 
A similar species of foot-covering can be seen 
also on the borders of Central Asia, where 
shoes on the model of the rivilins above des- 
cribed are worn by the Ladikis of both sexes. 
The climate of Ladak being a more inclement 
one than that of the Scottish Isles, the Ladakts 
make for themselves a legging of patil, a 
fabric made of the undyed wool of the white 
sheep: they then take a piece of raw hide, let 
it dry to the shape of the foot, cut it to the 
required size, and stitch it firmly round the 
foot on to the legging. In very cold weather, 
when about to take a journey, they put as much 
flour. as they can inside this covering, with the 
double purpose of keeping their feet warm and 
of having with them an additional supply of 
food in case of need. In certain districts in 
Italy, a shoe of the'same kind is still worn by 

* The Past in the Present—1880. 
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the people; and it is not an uncommon sight to 
see peasants walking about Rome and in the 
Campagna with foot-coverings of the same 
nature as those of thé Scottish Isles and of 
Western Tibet; all being equally rude in form— 
evidently made on the foot and fastened with 
twine or thongs of hide. 

As avery curious instance of the develop- 
ment of Huropean and Asiatic ideas in the 
same direction, and also to illustrate the 
wisdom of the oid adage that “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,’’ I may mention that the 
ordinary telephone (noi the electric one of 
course) has been known and used in India for 
many generations. A friend (since retired 
from public service in India) had, when I was 
staying with him at Dehli, a native servant who 
had been many years in hisemploy. When 
any new or interesting discovery was made in 
Europe, his master was in the habit of telling 


him about it. On the telephone being first 
spoken of, this gentleman mentioned it to this 
native, enlarging upon what might eventually 
be its use, when to his amazement the man 
replied :——“ Oh, Séhib, we natives have known 
of such things for along time. My father and 
my grandfather used one, I know; and I am 
every day in the habit of talking with a fellow- 
servant across Sdéhib’s compound in this man- 
ner!’’? Qn being requested to produce his 
instrament, the servant went ont and speedily 
returned with two pieces of bamboo each about 
eight inches in length and an inch or an inch 
and a half in diameter. One end of each 
tube was covered with a bit of parchment 
through which a string from 60 to 100 feet 
long was passed and thus connected them. It 
perfectly answered the purpose of communi- 
cation from one side of the compound to 
the other! 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M-B.A.S., C.L.E. 
(Continued from Vol. XV. pe. 359.) 
No. 168.—Kaurazm Prates of VixramMa-pitrya V.—Saka-Samvat 930. 


This inscription, now published for the first 
time, is from some copper-plates which came 
to notice in 1884, through Mr. Ramchandra 
Rajaram, Karbhari of Miraj.. I edit it from 
the original plates, which I obtained, for exa- 
mination, through the kindness of Lieut.-Col. 
H. N. Reeves, Bo. S. C., Political Agent, 
Kélapur and §. M. C., from the possession of 
Ananda Urf Appi Bin Raghu Khadé of Kau- 
thém,? the chief town of the Kauthém Péta 
or Sub-Division of the Miraj State in the 
Southern Maratha Country. The present owner 
of the plates is a Jain, and therefore not a 
descendant of the original grantee. 
formation is forthcoming as to the circum- 
stances under which his ancestors discovered, 
or obtained possession of them. 

The plates, of which the first and last 
are inscribed on the outer side only, are three 
in number, each measuring about 1’ 2” by 8?” 
at the ends, and a little less in the middle. 
The edges of them were fashioned somewhat 

? The ‘ Kowteh’ of the Indian Atlas, Sheet, No. 40; 
Lat. 16° 50’ N.; Long. 74° 41’ E.; about twelve miles 
almost due north of Miraj. Kauthém (kauthéi, or 
kawathéh; also kawanth. and kawanthf; from the 


Sanskrit kapiitha, ‘the elephant or wood-apple tree 
Feronia Elephantum’) is a common name in that part of 


No in- 


thicker than the inscribed surfaces, with cor- 
responding depressions inside them, so as to 
serve as rims to protect the writing. The 
surfaces are in some places a good deal cor- 
roded by rust; and towards the top of the 
first side of the second plate there are two 
or three flaws in the copper, which prevented 
the perfect formation of the letters at those 
places. The inscription, however, is in a state 
of excellent preservation throughout. The 
plates are thick ; and the letters, though deep, 
do not shew through on the reverse sides of 
them at all. The engraving is fairly good; 
but, as usual, the interiors of the letters shew 
in many places marks of the working of the 
engravers tool.—Towards the left side of 
each plate, there is a hole for a ring to con- 
nect them. The ring is-circular, about 3” 
thick and 34° in diameter; it had not been cut, 
or otherwise opened, when the grant came into 
my hands. The seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring are secured, is rec- 





the country. The present Kauthém is also called, b 
way of distinction, Kanthémh-Yékand, and Birhai- 
Siddhéchém Kauthém ; and most of the other ‘Kowtas’” 
and ‘ Kowtebs’ of the map similarly have second dis- 
tinctive appellations. 
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tangular, about 2}” by 3”. It has, in slight 
relief on a deep countersunk surface, inside a 
rim from x” to +” broad,—in the centre, a 
boar, couchant to the proper right; immedi- 
ately above the boar, a égank7c-shell; in the 
proper right and left upper corners, the sun 
and moon respectively ; and, behind the boar, 
either an elephant-goad or an ox-goad. Below 
the boar there are some very faint indications, 
suggestive of a legend in two lines; but, if 
there was a legend in the matrix, the casting 
of it was very imperfect, and it is quite illegi- 
ble. The emblems are in such slight relief, 
and the ground, on which they are, is so deep, 
that it was impossible 'to obtain either a photo- 
graph or an ink-impression of them for 
lithography.—The weight of the three plates 
is 522 tolas, and of the ring and seal, 97 tolas; 
total, 619 tolas.—The average size of the 
letters is about 3°. The characters are 
those of the South-Indian Nigari alphabet of 
the period. They mclude the separate signs 
for the lingual d, e.g. in kréda, line 2, kadamva, 
line 9, and shédasa, line 11; and for the lingual 
dh, in prartdha, line 48, and midha, line 50. 
The virdma occurs distinctly, separate from 
and below the letter, in Gsit, line 45, and pdldt 
and samajijanat, line 46, and perhaps as part 
of the letter in (a)bhdi, line 22; but it 
is omitted in (a)bhidt, line 52, haran, line 
15, and prakdsayan, line 47. The decimal 
signs for 3, 9, and 0, occur in line 61.—The 
language is Sanskrit throughout. Except 
for a few connecting words in prose, the 
inscription is in verse as far as line 58; and 
some of the customary benedictive and im- 
precatory verses are introduced in lines 69 to 
72, As far as line 46, the draft of this inscrip- 
tion is an earlier specimen of the form from 
which were prepared the Miraj grant of J aya- 
sitha III., dated Saka-Sathvat 946, and the 
Yéhir or Yéwdr inscription of Vikramaditya, 
VI, dated Sake-Samvat 999, edited by me in 
this Journal, ante, Vol. VIII. p. 1Of, and the 
Alir inscription of Vikramaditya VI., dated 
Saka-Satnvat 1018 and 1046, noticed by me, 
id. p. 21ff.; and it clears up, so far, almost all 
the points left doubtful by the materials from 
which my version of the Miraj and Yéwtr in- 
Waa EG Galicdins GA an 

Gd. Vol, 1, p.84-“This Birude orate leo in two 


of the remaining three inscriptions, in the s Collec- 
tion, attributed to Satydéraya II.; but they Ge uet tae 


scriptions was prepared.—In respect, of ortho- 
graphy, we have to notice (1) the constant 
use, a8 in the modern vernaculars, of the anus- 
vara, instead of the proper nasal, eg. in aka- 
lanka for akalanka, line 4, hévida for kanda, 
line 3, visrd@inta for visrdnta, line 1, kadaiwa 
for kadamva or kadaméba, line 9, and even udva- 
ha for udvahan, line 28, which is altogether 
unjustifiable ; the proper nasal occurs, however, 
in saundarya, line 51, and vrinda, line 54; (2) 
the doubling of dh, in conjunction with a 
following y, once, in aydddhyam, line 11; (8) 
the doubling of d, in conjunction with a follow- 
ing 7, once, in bhipdlddd =rdshtra, line 44; and 
(4) the use of v for b throughout, e.g. in lavdha 
line 6’ (twice), vala, line 10, vibhardih-vabhitivuh, 
line 12, vabhdra, line 16, and vaimdhair, line 22, 

The inscription commences with two invyo- 
cations of the god Vishnu, in the form of the 
Boar. And these are followed by a verse ask- 
ing for a benediction upon a king who is men- 
tioned under the biruda of Akalankacharita 
(l. 4). On the analogy of the Miraj grant 
and the Yéwir inscription, which, being records 
of respectively Jayasithha III. and Vikrama- 
ditya VI., introduce in this place the birudas 
of Jagadékamalla and Tribhuvanamalla, be- 
longing respectively to those two kings, 
Akalankacharita ought to denote the reigning 
monarch Vikramaditya V. But, if the copies 
are correct, an inscription, dated Saka-Sathvat 
926, at Tumbigi in the Indt Taluka of the 
Bijapur District,* and another, dated in the 
following year, at Kanné§war in the Hingal 
Taluka of the Dharwid District,? shew that 
this biruda belonged to SatyAsraya II., the 
uncle and predecessor of Vikramaditya V. In 
that case, the inference from the present 
passage seems to be, that Satydégraya II. was 
still alive on the date of this inscription, but 
had made over the sovereigniy to his nephew. 
And, in support of this inference, we may 
quote the fact, that the present inscription 
does not include a certain verse (see note 20 
below) which is given in the Miraj grant, and 
which speaks of the succession of VikramAditya 
V. after Satyaéraya II, Vikramaditya V. had 
the birudas of Tribhuvanamalla and Vallabhana- 


réndra, as recorded in lines 59 and 73 below. 
tion his proper name. Ii does not seem to occur in any 


of the inscriptions, th : 
Vikramaditye V- in the Collection, belonging . tc 
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His son was Ranaraga (1.17). His, again. 
was Pulakésin, or Pulikésin I., the lord of the 
city of Vataépi. And his was Kirttivarman 
I. (1. 21), who again overthrew the Nalas 
(1. 20), the Mauryas, and the Kadambas. 


The inscription then introduces the Chalu- 
kya‘ lineage (1. 10), which appropriated the 
hard-to -be-conquered power of the goddess of 
the fortunes of the Nalas (1. 9), who had been 
swallowed asa movthful by it; which destroyed 
the arrogance of the mighty Kadambas ;° After him there reigned his younger brother 
which conquered the Mauryas; which uprooted | Mangalisa (1. 24), who with bridges of boats 
the R&ashtrakttas with the abundance of its | crossed the ocean and conquered the island of 











strength of arm; which laid waste the glory of ; Révati (1. 23), and forcibly possessed himself 
the Kalachuris; and which was the suice | of the royal fortunes of the K&lachchuris.’ 
of jewels of kings, who belonged to the | He, however, was only the regent during the 
Manavya gétra (1. 5.) and were Haritiputras | minority of his elder brother’s son (1. 24); and 
or descendants of an original ancestress of the | he ultimately handed over the kingdom to his 
Hartta gétra ; who acquired the white umbrella | nephew Satyasraya I. (1. 25), known in other 
(1. 6) and other tokens of sovereignty, through | inscriptions as PulikéSin II, the conqueror of 
the favour of the goddess Kaugiki; who were | the great king Harsha (1. 26). 
preserved by the Seven Mothers ; who acquired The son of Pulikésin II., according to the 
the banners bearing representations of a pea- | present inscription, was Nedamari (1. 28); and 
cock’s tail and a spear, through the favour of the | his son, again, was Adityavarman (1. 29). 
god Karttikéya; who had the territories of | These two generations, however, are not sup- 
hostile kings made subject to them on the | ported by the earlier inscriptions; and the 
instant at the sight of the excellent vardhaldi- | interpolation seems to be based partly on the 
chhana or crest® of the Boar (1. 7), which they | fact that Pulikésin II. had a son named 
acquired through the favour of the holy god Adityavarman,® and partly on some confused 
Narayana; and who had the special titles of | reminiscence of the three confederate kings,’ 
‘asylum of the universe,’ ‘refuge of all man- | who interrupted the Western Chalukya rule, 
kind’ (1. 8), and the special names of Vishnu- | between Pulikésin II. and Vikramaditya I. 
vardhana and Vijeyaditya, and other similar The son of Adityayarman, according to the 
distinguishing appellations. present inscription, but in reality of Pulikésin 
Fifty-nine kings of that lineage reigned at | Il, was Vikramfditya I. (1. 29). He was 
the city of Ayédhya (1. 11), and passed away; | succeeded by his son Yuddhamalla (1. 30), 
and, after that, sixteen governed the dakshi- | whose proper name, as given in the earlier in- 
ndpatha, or regiun of the south. scriptions, was Vinayaditya. His son was Vija- 
Then for a time the fortunes of the Chalukya | yaditya, whose son, again, was Vikramé- 
family were impeded by wicked people (1.12), | ditya II. (1. 31). The latter, again, was 
"But then, again, there was a king, Jaya- followed by his son Kirttivarman II., “under 
sirhhavallabha, or Jayasimha I. (I. 14), born | whom the regal fortunes of the Chaélukyas 
in the Chalukya lineage, who conquered the | became impeded on the earth” (. 32). This 
Réshtrakata king Indra (1. 15), the son of |*record refers to the historical fact that the 
Krisi na, possessed of an army of eight hundred | Rashtrakita king Dantidurga dispossessed the 
elephants, and, destroying five hundred other | Western Chalukyas about the middle of the 
kings, established aguin the royal fortunes of seventh century A.D., and established his own 
the sovereigns of the Chélukya family (1, 16), | family in the place of them. 








* ‘This form of the name, with the long vowel 4 in the | a few other instances occur, in which it is written with 
first syllable, belongs properly only to Taila TI. and his | the lingual d, as here. 
successors and immediate ancestors, by whom the ® ldfichhana ; see ante, Vol. XV. p. 226, note 35. 
d was restored. The original family name, in use i.e. the Kalachuris of line 10 above. The present 
down to the time of Kirttivarman II., was Chalukya, | form of the name is only for metrical purposes. In the 
Chalikya, and Chalkya, with the short vowel a inthe | unpublished Mahékit long inscription of Mangallféa, 
first syllable. The first of these three forms, Chalukya, | the name is Sanskyitised as Kalatstri. 
is used, for metrical purposes, in line 16 below. See my * See his inscription, ante, Vol. XI. p. 66f., and Jour. 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 17f., 413; and Bo. Br. R. As. Soe. Vol. Xvi. p. 238ff. 
compare the names of Kadamba and KAdamba, id. |. *° See my “Note in connection with the Western 
p. 84. Chalukya king Vikramaditya I.,” ante, Vol. X. p. 182ff. 
5 This name is usually written with the dental dinthe | See also ante, Vol. VI. p. 75£., and Dynasties of the 
second syllable; as, for instance, in line 21 below. But Kanarese Districts, p. 26, note 8. 
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The Chalukya power was not restored till 
the time of Taila If., A.D. 973-74. For the 
intervening period, the present inscription gives 
the following continuation of the genealogy. 
The verse in line 32f. tells us that “(there 
was) a brother of king Vikramaditya, (II.), 
of terrible prowess;'° his son was Kirttivar- 
man (III.) (1. 32), who afflicted wicked people 
by scattering earth over them to purify them.” 
His son was Taila I. (1.33). His, again, was 
Vikramaditya III. And his, again, was 
Bhima. Bhima’s son was the noble Ayyana 
I. (1. 34), who appears to have united the 
fortunes of his own lineage with those of the 
Rashtrakitas, by marrying a daughter of 
Kyishna. Their son was Vikraméditya IV. 
(1.35), who married Bonthadévi (1. 36), the 
ornament of the family of the lerds of Chédi, 
andthe daughter of-king Lakshmana. And 
the son of Vikramaditya IV. and Bonthadévi 
was Taila II. (1. 37), “who easily cut asunder 
in the field of battle the two pillars of war" 
of Karkara (l, 41), connected with the 
sovereignty of the family of the Rashtra- 
katas, which were, as it were, evidently the 
two feet of (the evil deity) Kali stretched ont 
with vigour in the act of striding, and which 
Were, a8 it were, shoots, formidable, of compact 
substance, and having enmity against spiritual 
preceptors for their young sprouts, of the creeper, 
now at length cut down after the lapse of a long 
time, of the fortunes of the Rashtraktta 
family ;” and by whom Utpala’ (1. 42),—who 
had-destroyed the lives of the Hiinas, and had 
caused the Miravas*® to tremble at his approach, 
and had cut off the Chaidyas, and had per- 
fected his intellect by policy combined with 
conquest of the whole world,—was cast into 
prison. 

With regard to this part of the genealogy, 
I have to remark that the later inscriptions 
fix the acvession of Taila IT, in A.D. 973- 
74; and that, though the termination of the 
reign of Kirttivarman II. has not yet been 








» Or ‘‘ who possessed prowess equal to that of Bhims.”’ 
This expression may Seige! or be intended to indicate 
that his name was Bhima, which occurs in the ily, 
according to the resent eri tree four generations 
later; and, in dealing with the Miraj grant, I gave it 
this ype ea ater But I feel more doubtful about it now. 
* See the instance of two ranastambhas, and the way 
in which ona of them was out asunder, described ante, 
Ms ij ie: Cast btained 

ve obtained any other mention of this kin 
by name. But he is perhaps the Paiichfla, or leader af 


fixed, his Wokkaléri grant’® shews that in 
A.D. 757-58 he had been reigning for eleven 
years. According to the present inscription, 
Kirttivarman ITI. was of the same generation 
with him. And this leaves an interval of over 
two hundred years, for which we have no con- 
temporaneous historical records of the Chalu- 
kyas themselves ; and, to fill which, we have 
only the five names of Taila I., Vikramaditya 
IIL, Bhima, Ayyana I, and Vikramaditya IV. 
This gives for each generation an average of 
more than forty years, or nearly double of 
what experience has shewn to be admissible. 
It is clear, therefore, that the genealogy is not 
altogether reliable here, and that some steps 
are wanting. Now, it is probable that the 
family would have preserved ‘correct records 
for at any rate two or three generations imme- 
diately before Taila II. And there are two 
points here in support of this. At the rate of 
twenty-five years to a generation, the period of 
his father, VikramAditya IV., would be from 
about A.D. 945 to 970; which agrees with 
the record that he married Bonthadévi, a 
daughter of Lakshmana, of the family of 
the kings of Chédi, t.e. Lakshmana of the 
Kalachuri dynasty of Tripura or ‘Téwar,’ 
whom General Cunningham’ places between 
A.D. 950 and 975. And, in the same way, the 
period of his grandfather, Ayyana I., would be 
from about A.D. 920 to 945; which agrees 
with the record that he married a daughter 
of a certain Krishna, ¢.e. Krishna ITT. of 
the Rashtrakita dynasty of Manyakhéta 
or Malkhéd, who came’? somewhere in the 
period between A.D. 911 and 933. There is, in 
fact, no substantial objection to accepting the 
list of names as correct, as far back as Taila 
I., and to placing the break in the direct sncces- 
sion just before him. That this is the real 
point at which the record fails, is shewn, I 
think, by the way in which, immediately after 
the mention of Vikramaditya II. and his son 
Kirttivarman ITI. in line 31, the same names 





the Pafichilas, whom, according to other insori ti 
Taila IL decapitated in battle; see, for instance ante 
Vol. oo Pp. he Re 

8 people o or Marubhimi 
: Sold r Marubhimi, the modern 


** The people of Chédi, the kingdom of the Kalachur; 
of Tripura. 8 ante, Vor Vile p- Sf. = 
2 sare es Ind. Vol. IX. p. 85. > 
© the genealogy in Dynvrstres of th ve 
tricts, p. 82, and ante Vole ee Dp. 103. oe ae 
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are introduced again in line 32, in the state- 
ment that there was a brother of Vikrama- 
‘ditya, whose son again was Kirttivarman. It 
is most improbable that the family archives, if 
otherwise continuous and correct, should fail 
only in respect of the name of the brother of 
Vikramaditya II. It is also unlikely that two 
brothers should each have a son named Kirtti- 
varman. The true explanation seems to be 
that the drafter of some earlier record, pro- 
bably of the time of Taila II., who first applied 
himself to making out one continuous succes- 
sion, had, on the one side, authentic informa- 
tion up to the time of Taila I., and’ was able, 
on the other side, to make out the correct 


succession down to Kirttivarman II., from the 


still earlier charters. He probably knew that 
Taila I. was at any rate not a son of Kirtti- 
varman IJ. But he sought to somehow or 
other connect the two lines. And, failing to 
devise any other expedient, he did this, clum- 
sily enough, by repeating the name of Kirtti- 
varman,—which, it may be noted, does not 
occur again in the later succession,—and thus 
invented Kirttivarman ITI. as the father of 
Taila I, And then, wishing for some reason 
or other not to identify this Kirttivarman ITI. 
with Kirttivarman II., in whose time, he knew, 
as shewn by the latter half of the verse in 
line 31f., the Western Chalukya power had 
suffered some serious reverse, he introduced, 
as his father, a conveniently unnamed brother 
of a king Vikramaditya, whom he undonbtedly 
intended to be identified with the genuine king 
Vikramaditya II.; and so he completed the 
direct genealogical connection that he had in 
view. 

Taile II. married Jakavva (1. 44), a daughter 
of king Bhammaha,** the Ratta,’° the orna- 
ment of the family of the Rashtrakatas. Their 
sons were SatyfSraya II. (1. 46), and his 
younger brother Yasévarman. Yaésévarman’s 
wife was Bhéigyavati (1.51). And their son 
was the reigning monarch, Vikramaditya V. 
(1. 53.) 

us This is evidently a Prékrit word.—I£ if is a proper 
name, it may be compared with Khottiga, the only other 
name in the Réchtrakdta genealogy that is not known 
also in its itform. And, in this case, the position 
ef Bhammaha in the genealogy has still to be determined. 
Others of the names also had Prakrit forms; thus, 
Dhruva is also mentionéd as Dhéra; and Govinda V. 
as Gojjiga.—lIf it is es Ges epithet or a biruda, it pro- 
bably denotes the Bashtrakita king, Kakka or 


Karka III., who is mentioned under the name of Kar- 
kara in line 41 above.—Apart from this and from my 


The name of Yasévarman is rather a peculiar 
one; inasmuch as the Miraj grant, which is an 
inscription of Jayasimha III., another son of-the 
same person, gives his name as Dasavarman ; 
so does the Yéwir inscription; and also all 
the other records, known to me, which in- 
clude this part of the genealogy and do not 
pass him over without mention. Now, the 
dates of Satyisraya II. and Vikramaditya V. 
indicate that Yasévarman, or DaSavarman, did 
not actually reign; and this explains what 
was, at the time, rathera puzzling expression 
in the Miraj grant,” in a verse not included in 
the present inscription, which describes Vikra- 
miditya V. as supporting the earth “ behind 
the back, or in the absence,” z.e. in succession 
after the death, of his “ elder father,” ¢.e¢, his 
father’s elder brother, Satyasraya II. Again, 
if the copy is correct, one of the inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya V. himself," speaks of him 
distinctly as the son of Satyiéraya IL; and 
several of the subsequent inscriptions pass 
over Yasévarman, or DaSavarman, without any 
mention, though they do not go so far as to 
distinctly adopt the above statement regarding 
the birth of Vikramaditya V. And, again, 
the next verse, applied in the present inscrip- 
tion to Yaédvarman, is in the Miraj grant 
applied to Satyisraya II. These facts, put 
together, seem to indicate that Vikramaditya 
V. really was the son By birth of Yasdvarman, 
but, in addition to being the successor of 
Satyiéraya II., was adopted by him. As 
regards the two forms of his father’s name it 
is difficult to imagine how such a variation, 
and much more any actual mistake, should 
occur within so short a time. I can only 
point out that,.in the Miraj grant, the metre™ 
requires the reading Dagavarman ; so also, I 
think, in all the other inscriptions that give 
the name in that form. In the present. 
inscription, on the other hand, the text is 
altogether different; and, thongh the metre™ 
does not absolutely require the reading Yas6- 
varman, yet these are the syllables which, in 
grant and the Vévir inscription, Tean 284 mo grounds 


or ing Kakka III. as the father of Jaékavva. 
eee Nak eek tie, is 


* ante, Vol. VIII. p. 17;—asau nija-jytéshtha-pituh 
seer babhara vier Adi-oritans dharitvim, ; sai 
™ At Alir in the Gadag Taluké of the Dhérwad Di 
trict: Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 38ff. aoe 
*3 Upajati of Indravajré and Upéndravajra. 

*3 S)éka (Anushtubbh). 
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accordance with the most approved scheme of 
the Sléka, are most suited to their position in 
the verse. Possibly Yasévarman was regarded 
as a person of so little consequence that the 
composer of the Miraj grant, when deviating 
from the present draft, held himself at 
hberty to alter the name to suit his own 
If, on the other hand, this 
person really bad both names, then they 
furnish the first instance of a variation in the 
first or really distinctive part of a proper 
name ;** the instance, however, can hardly 


convenience. 


be considered a satisfactory one, without fur- 
ther evidence to support it. 

The inscription goes on (1. 58) to record that 
the Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramésvara, and Para- 
mabhattaraka Vikramiditya V., here men- 
tioned under his birudas of Tribhuvanamalla 
ani Vallabhanaréndra (1. 59), issues @ 
command to the Rédshtrapati, Vishayapt, 
Grémakitaka, Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka, Adhi- 
Lérika, Mahattara, and other officials (1. 60), to 
the effect that,—the Saka year nine hundred 
and thirty, or in figures 930, having expired 
(1. 61), in the Saumya sahvatsarc,** on an 
unspecified full-moon day, and at the time of 
an eclipse of the moon,—at the sacred place 
called Kétitirtha, at the town of Kollapura 
(1. 62),—the village of Koddasi (1. 65), in 
the Alatage Seven-hundred in the Kindi 
léga (1, 64), is given by him to the Bhatta 
Dévéviséttara, belonging to a ésdkhd of the 
Yajurvéda, and a*member of the Prathama- 
Atréya gétra (1. 68), the sen of the Bhatta 
Dénékramayita, and the son’s son of the 
Bhatia Dévanakramayita. The boundaries of 
this village are, on the east, Duddhigrama 
(1. 65); on the south, Vattéra (1. 66); on 
the west, Bhendevada; and on the north, 
Vangi. 

Lines 66 to 68 define the rights attached to 
the grant. Lines 68 to 72 contain an injunc- 
tion that the grant should be continued. by 
future kings ; followed by three of the custom- 
ary benedictive and imprecatory verses. And 
the inscription ends in line 73, with auspicious 





** See my remarks, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 344f. 

2 According to the Tables, Saka-Sathvat 931 was the 
Saumya samvateara, asindicated. Saka-Sathvat 930 was 
the Kilaka sakvateara. 

* The ‘Kolapoor, Kolhapoor, and Kolhapur,’ of 
&c.—The last two forma owe their origi 16 a orfec i 


mistaken idea that the firat two syllab - 
Heth swage 
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exclamations, following the statement that this 
is a grant of the glorious Vikramaditya V., 
otherwise called the glorious Tribhuvana- 
malladéva. 

All the places mentioned in this inscription, 
in connection with the details of the grant, are: 
capable of identification, in the Indian Atlas, 
Sheet No. 40. KollApura, of course, is the 
modern Kélapur,”® the chief town of the 
Native State of the same name in the so-called 
Southern Maratha Country; and Kaétitirtha is 
the name of a holy place still existing at this 
town. Alatage, tne chief town of a Seven- 
hundred district named after it, in the Kindi 
désa,—the Kuhundi and Kandi Three-thousand 
of other inscriptions,—is the modern A]tém,*” 
the chief town of a Sub-Division of the same 
name in the Kélipur State, thirteen miles east 
by north of Kélapur. Koddasi, the village 
granted, is the modern Kuchi or Kochi,** 
six and a half miles almost due north of Altém, 
close to the right bank of the river Warn. 
On the same side of the river we have the 
modern Watir or Wathar, answering to 
the ancient Vattara, one and a half miles 
south of Kuchi; and Bhendawadém,,. the 
ancient Bhendevada, two miles south-west 
of Kuchi; and, on the other side, Bagni, the 
ancient Vangi,”” and Dudhgamw, the ancient 
Duddhigrima, respectively two and a half 
miles north, and two miles north-east, of Kucht. 

As regards the date, which is expressed 
fully in words and partly in decimal figures, 
the principal record is that the grant was made 
when Saka-Samvat 930 had expired, and con- 
sequently when the year 931 was current ; and 
in the Saumya smhvaisara; and, according to 
the Tables, Saka-Samvat 931 (A.D. 1009-10) 
was the Saumya saivatsara, as indicated. The 
only detail available for computation, is the 
lunar eclipse, on an unspecified full-moon day. 
By the Tables,*° the choice lies between Tues- 


day, the 12th April, and Thursday, the 6th 


October, A.D 1009. But, according to others 
of the same Tables, these dates answer primd 
facie, by the southern system, to the fourteenth 


a7 
Ad 


74° 28' KE. 
*8 This and the following places are entered in the 
as | Kochee, ‘Watar, Bhendowreh, Bagnee, and Doo aa 
It is difficult to explain the transposition ae 

of the nasal in this word. The suggestion has been 
made to me that the reason is that the original name 
sounded too much like bhangf, ‘ a sweeper.’ 

= gham’s Indian Eras, p.214. | 





4 *Ukteh’ of the map. Lat. 16° 46° N.; Long. 
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titht of the bright fortnight of respectively the | expuuction of a ¢ith?, so as to bring the fifteeuth 
months Vaisikha (April-May) and ASvina ' or full-moon fithi, onto the English date, and 
(September-October) ; i.e., in each case, to the ; an examination of the tithis of Vaisakha and 
tithi before that on which the eclipse must have , Asvina would probably suffice to shew which 
occurred, viz. the fifteenth, or full-moon tithi. | of the two eclipses mentioned above is the one 
This difference will have to be adjusted by the i that is referred to. 


TEXT." 
First Plate. 
1 Om™ [*] Jayaty**=Avishkritazh  Vishnér=vvarihenm kshébhit-drnnavam 
énvata-dathshtr-Agra-visrathta-bhuvanam vapulh it - Sri- 
yam™“=upaharatid=vah Sri-patih  kréda-ripé vikata-visada-damshtra-pratmta-viéra mti- 
bhajath avahad=adaya- 
3 dasht-akrishta-vispashta-kamda-pratanu-visa-jat-Agra-gratmthivad=yé 
makara-makarik-amkita~ja- 

4 lanidhi-raéanéi vasikarétv=avani-vadhiim | 
y2s6-rhnvu(bu)risi-valayita-bhuvanah 
Gadyam** | Svasti Samasta-bhuvana-sarmstiyamina-Manavyasagétranam 

Haritiputranam Kausiki-vara-prasdda-la- 

6 vdha(bdha)-svétatapatr-Adi-rijyachihnanam  sapta-matrik4-parirakshitdndmh 
vara-prasida-lavdha(bdha) -maéytrapimchha*’-kurta- 

? dhvajanizh  bhagavan-Nirdyana-prasid-dsidita-vara-varihalimchhan-ékshana-kshana-vast- 
krit-irati-réja-mamdalanéthh samasta- 

8 bhuvandsraya-sarvvalékéraya-Vishnuvarddhana-V ijayadity-adi-visésha-nimnam 

ratnanam<-tdbhava-bhf- 

Vrittam™ 11  Kavalita"’-Nala-lakshmi-durjjay*°-aurjitya-hari 

Kadaimhv(b)-adamva(ba)ré MauryA(ryya)-nirjjit 

10 nija- bhuja--va(ba)Ja - bhiimn = dtpaitayan = Rashtrakttan < khilita - Kalachurih-érir*! = asti 
Va(ché)lukya-vansah j{ Taj‘’-jéshu ré- 

11 jyam=anupaélya gatéshu rijasv=ékin=na shashti-gananéshu pureddhy-Ayéddhyam* 4 
tad-vathia-jaisstad-anu shédasa bhiimipalah kshmam da- 

12 kshinapatba-jushazh vi(bi)bharam-va(ba)bhivah tt Dushi**-dvashtapché(bdh&)yamm 
katipaya-purushamtar-dwttaritayamh Chalukya-kula-sampadi bhiyas=Cha- 

13 lukya-vamsya 9 éva 1(1) Kamdah*® kirtti-lat-amkorasya kamalam Lakshmi-vilds- 

aspadar vajram vairi-mah{bhritim pratinidhir=déva- 

daitya-druhah  raj=isij=Jayasithhavallabha iti khydtas=charitrair=nnijair=yyé 

réjé chiram=adi-raja-charit-dksha(tka)mthah 

15 prajanim harana(n) |) Y6** Rashtraktita-kulam=Imdra iti prasiddham XKrishn- 
abvayasya sutam=ashta-sat-ébha-sainyah nirjjitya dagdha-nri- 

16 pa-patncha-satd va(ba)bhara bhiyas=Chalukya-kula-vallabha-rijalakshmit || 
Chatula*’-ripu-turaga-patu-bhata-karati-ghata-koti-gha- 

17 fita-rana-rigah sukrita-Hara-charana-rigas=tanaydé=bhit=tasya 
tanayah Pulakési Kééinishida- 

18 na-samé=bhavad=raja Vatapi-puri-vara-patir=akalita-khala-Kali-kalamka-kalah i 
Vayam“S=api Pulakési-kshmipa- 


dakshin- 


to 


dharitrim ) Kari**. 


Akalamkacharita-bhipatir=akalamka- 


5 on 


Karttikéya- 


Ae 
raja- 


9 mihi vihata-prithu- 


cha 


14 sya 


Ranaraégah tl Tat- 





3} From the original plates, 

* This word is expressed by a symbol; not in writing. 

* Metre, Sléka (Anushtubh). 

%* Metre, Malinf. 3 Metre, Aryagtti. 

%* i.¢. “‘a passage in prose, not metrical, yet framed 
in accordance with harmony.”’ The characteristics of the 
present passage are, ty the alliteration, e.g. Svasti 
cern serait eat avye, rasid-isddita: and 

e rhymin ve terminations. 
oe Lead witkehha 


38 ¢,¢. “metre.” 3? Metre, Malinf. 


| _ Wathen read lakshmtredurjay, in the Miraj grant. 


The of the Yéwir inscription seems to agree 
with that of the present grant. 

* Read kalachuri-grir, “ Metre, Vasantatilaka. 

*S The reading, which was altogether doubtful in the 
versions available to me-of the Miraj and Yéwtr inscrip- 
tions, is here quite satisfactory and intelligible. 

** Prose (Gadya.) ‘S Metre, Sardilavikridita. 

*6 Metre, Vasantatilaka. 

‘7 Metre, Arys : and in the next verse. 

** Metre, MSlini; and in the next verse. 
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Second Plate; First Side. 

tith varnnayatitah pulaka-kalita-déhih pasyat-idyépi samtah sa hi turaga- 
gajémdra-grima-siram sahasra-dvaya-pa- 

rimitam=ritvik-sich=chakarsdévamévé(dhé) tt Tat-tanayah 1(1) Nala-nilaya-vilépt 
Mauryya-niryyina-h[é*]tah prathi- 

tu-prithu-Kadamva(ba)-stamva(ba)-bhédi kuthirah 1 bhuvana-bbavana-bhig-dpiran- 
drambha-bhira-vyavasita-sita-kirttih Kirttiva- 

rm& nripd=bhita(t) 1) Tad=anu tasy=inujah i) (1) Sarvva**-dvip-dkramana-mahasé 
ma(ya)sya nau-sétu-va(ba)mdhair=ullamghy=ivdhi(bdhi)m vyadhita pri- 

tani Révati-dvipa-t6(l6 P) pam*? riijya-srin im hatha-patir=asii(bhi)d=yas=cha 
Kélachchhurinath va(ba)bhré bhimim saha sa sakalair=maimgalai-' 

t=Maurhgalisah | Jéptha®'-bhrituh sati suta-varé=py=arbhakatvid=agakté yasmin= 
imémny“=akrita hi dharah Margalisah prithivyim(h) | 

tasmin=pratyarpipad=atha mahim yfini Satyésrayé=sau Chaluky&nam  kayiva™ 
hi pathd dharmy=atah prachyavéta u Jétur=ddisam 

Vijitu-Harsha-mahinripasya § ditur=mandratha-Sat-Adhikam=artthayadbhyah — saty-iidi- 
sarvva-guna-ratn-gu(ga)n-aikarasya satyasraya- 

tvam=upalakshanam=éva yasya ti Adamarikrita™-digvalay-ddita-dvid-amart-parigita-ma- 
hi-yasail Mridam=ari- 

pta(shta)-kritam manas=ddvaham(n) MNedamarih kshitipé=jani tat-sutah 1) Sutas®%= 
tadiyé6 guna-ratna-mili bhi-valiabhé= 

si( bhi)d=bhuja-viryya-salt Adityavarm=i (6)rjita-panya-karmA téjébhir=aditya- 
samina-dharma” |} Tat*-sut6 Vikra- 

madity6 vikram-ikramhta-bhitalah tat6=<pi WYuddhamall-AkhyS yuddhd Yama- 
sam65 nripah || Taj-[j*Janmé Chi(vi)jayadityé virdn=ékim- 


' ga-samngaré chaturnnil[m*] maindalinim=apy=ajayad=Vijay-dpamah || Tad-bhavé 


Vikramidityah Kirttivarmaé tad-itmajah yéna Chalu- . 

kya-rijyasrir=athtardyiny=abhid=bhuvi | Vikram Aditya-blipila-bhrita bhima- 
parakramah tat-siinuh Kirttivarm=ibhdn=mrit-pra- 

s-irdita-durjanah {|  Taila-bhipas=taté jitah Vikramiditya-bhipatih |  tat-simur= 
abhavat-tasmid=Bhima-rijé=ri-bhikarah [\1*] 

Ayyan-iryyas-taté jajié yad-vathgasya ériyath svakam | pripayann=iva vamsarh 
sal’? vavrité Kyishna-namdanijm*] {| Abhavat =tayésetant- 

j6 vijaya-vibhisi  virédhi-vidhvathst téj6-viji(t)-Adityah satya-dhand Vikrama- 
dityah |) Chéd*"'-jsa-varhéa-tilakam 

Lakshmana-rijasya namdaniém nuta-silam Vo(bo)rnthadévirn —S- vidhi-vat= 
parininy VikramAdityah 11 Sutam=iva Vasudévid=Dé- 

vaki Vasudévah Guham=iva Girijimiht* dévam=Arddhéndumauléh ajanayad=atha 
Vo(bo)ihthadévy=atas=Taila-bhtiparm vibha- 


“° Metre, Mandakranta; and in the next verse. 5° Read ea. © Metre, A 


A, 
© In both the Miraj grant and the Yéwdr inscription, ™ The metre of this verse is peculiar. Either it must 
the teeding appears to. be tipari. be treated as AryA, with two short syllables in excess in 
a hal Read dtmany. the,second p3da. Or else it is an Upajiti of Aryagiti in 
ea twa, ; the first two pidas, and either Aryd or Upagiti in the 
Metre, Vasantatilaka, second two. But mixtures of the Ary class of metres 


*S Metre, Drutavilambita. The influ seem to be very rare, if they are allowable at all. 
poetry is observable in the alliteration, of ddinrier ss °? Metre, Malint, 
the second, third, and fourth syllables of each pida. ® ‘The usual name of the goddess Pérvati, ag the 
Metre, Upajéti of Indravajra and Upéndravarja | daughter of the mountain Himilaya, is Ginja. Monier 
Here again the influence of Kanarese poetry is obsery- | Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives jmi as (1), 
able in the rhyming ends, a oat ~prisa, of the first with | # feminine base, in the sense of ‘a sister, a virtuons and 


the second piida, and the t 


d with the fourth. respectable woman ; (more properly) a female relative of 


5 dharman; see ante, Vol XIV. p. 255, note 6. the head of a family, a daughter-in-law ;’ and (2). a nenter 


base, in the sense of ‘ blood-relationship, the relation of 


gs e 
Metré, Sloka (Anushtubh); and in the nert first | brother and sister, relation in general, descent. But it is 


five verses. 


not a word of at all frequent use. 


Kauthem Plates of Vikramaditya V.—Saka-Samvat 930. 
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38 va-vijita-Sakram Ti(vi)kram4ditya-nimnah tl Ari®*.kumhbhi-kumbha-bhédana-ripu- 
durgga-kavata-bhatmjana-prabhritih saha- 

39 ja-va(ba)lasya Harér=iva vi(bi)la-krid=ibhavad=yasya } Kimcha Raéshtrakita-kula- 
rijya-samva(ba)mdhibbih® 1(}) Aurjjityach®**=charani- 

40 v=iva prachalitan sikshat=Kaléh kramatah kriran va(ba)ddha-éarirakan gurujana- 
dréha-praképav"’=iva kélit=khamdita-Ra- 

41 shtrakitaka-kala-Sri-valli-jat-amkurau lanau yéna sukhéna Karkara-rana-stambhan 
rana-prathgané {| Hina°*-prdna-hara-pra- . 

42 tapa-dahand yatri-trasan-Miravas=Chaidya-chchhédy=akbila-ksham4-jaya-naya-vyutpanna- 
dhir=Utpalah yén=dtyugra-ran-igra-daréi- 

43 ta-va (ba)le-prichuryya-Saury-ddayah karagira-nivéSitah kavi-vrishi yam varnnayan= 
ghurnni(rona)té | Bhammaha®-Rattad=-abhavad=bhi- 

44 pilidd=Rashtrakdfa-kula-tilakdta(t) | Lakshmir=iva  salilanidhéh 
kanya i) Chalukya’°-vams-dimva(ba)ra-bhanumali 

45 ri-Taila-bhipila upayan(t)=é(ai)ndm | tayds=cha l6k-Abhyudaydya ydgah  sach- 

[ch*]amdriké-chathdramasbr=iv=4sit 1 Sri”-Taila-bhimi- 

Sri-Jakayva(vva) samajijanat érimai-Satyasrayam Skamdam=Aindi(bi)ka 

T(r* lyamva(ba)kad=iva7* || Tasy=4nuj6 Ya- 

47 gdvarma& sarmma-bhig=dharmma-samirayah va(ba)bhiva 
nani prakisayana(n) {| Api cha u(t) Yasya’® 

48 pratipa-jvalanéna dagdhah praréhat-iv=iri-ganasya vaméah valaih’* prartidh-dmkura- 
jila-kalpair=ddisim vijé- 

49 tuh pathi sannivishtai(?)hi) Téna cha nij-aujasi nirjitésho rishtréshu [}*] Réashtr7’- 
dunte-durggam=apahaya vibhinna-sat/t*]vis=tach-chhatravah 

50 kusriti-nissaranéna midhah sakhimrigd iva vanid=vipin-dthtarini jagmuh prabhita- 
va(ba)la-darnda-nipidan-arttih {i 

51 Tasya’* priyd Bh&gyavat=iti nimnai va(ba)bhiva Lakshmir=iva Madhavasya 
yi rapa-saundarya-punair=upéta patyor=vvar-Awhgi naya- 

52 n-dtsavd=bhita(t) 1 Ums=éva Sénanyam=ndagra-sat[t*|]vam Rimam yatha 
rija-kanyaé s=isita Vritriri-samath su-putram vira-prasil- 

53 vevvira-vadhir=vvar-iamgi {| Vikramfditya’’-nimiinam = vikram-ikrithta-bhitalam | 
tyijitis=samieé yéna kshatra-dharmma[n*] dvishad-ganih i 

54 Jyétsn’*=év=sychha(chchha)-sunirmmala nisi saras-tirésho hams-akritih kisa-stéma- 
sami saritsa gagané gaur-dbhra-yri(vri)nda-dyu- 

55 tih kirttir-yasya tad-udyam-déchita-éara-vihniyamini’’® ripin=nityam bhiisayat=ittham= 
anya-samayé=py=ivasa-vidvé- 

Third Plate. 


sri-Jakavv-ahvaya 


46 pdlat 


bhuvi vikhyats bhuva- 


KéSala- 








56 shint tt Varnu'°-dgra(sra)minim  sthitayé sthité=pi yas=ch=ikaréd=varnna-visésha-- 
hinim sva-kirttibhi[r*]=vyipta-digamtarabhis=tathaipi 10- 
+ Metre, Arya. ™ The exact identity of this with the Miraj and Yéwir 


65 Wathen read rijya-sashbhavau, in the Miraj grant. 
The reading of the Yéwdr inscription is sambaddhdv= 
ubhau; and this seems the best of the three. In the 
present reading, the instrumental case can only be con- 
nected, and that not very satisfactorily, with prachalitau, 
in the next line. 

6% Metre, Sirdilavikridita ; and in the next verse. 

6? The reading of the Miraj grant and of the Yéwdr 
inscription is prardh4dv, which is much better. 

88 Between this and the preceding verses, the Miraj 
aud Yéwir imscriptions have another, commencing 
Ittham puri Diti-sutair, referring again to the over- 
throw of the Rishtraktdtas. © Metre, Aryé. , 

70 Metre, Upajati of Indravajré and Upéndravajra. 

7 Metre, Sléka (Anushtubh); and in the next verse. 


inscriptions, ceases here ; though some of the subsequent 
verses occur in them also. 

™S Motre, Upajéti of Indravajri and Upendravajra. 
In the Miraj grant, this verse occurs, but is applied to 
Satyasraya. It does not ocour in the Yéwdr imscription. 

7 The apparent reading of the Miraj grant, bdnath, 
seems better. 

73 Metre, Vasantatilaka. : 

18 Metre, Upajati of Indravajré and Upéndravajra; and 
in the next verse. 

7 Metre, Sika (Anushtubh). 

S Metre, SardQlavikridita. 

19 Read sarach-chihndyamand. 

59 Metre, Upajati of Indravajré and Upéndravajr&; and 
in the following verse. 
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57 ké mahantya évali Tyag-Aday6 yasya gunah prasiddhds=samkhyim=atikramya 

sad& pravrittih yaih saj-jandnim hridaya- ; 
58 mi(ni) vadhva™ samichakarsh=atma-samipa-déiam 11 Sa tu  sriprithvivallabha- 


mahar4jadhirdja-paramésvara-paramabhattiraka-Sa- 

59 ty Mérayakulatilaka-Chalukyabherana-érimat-Tribhuvanamalladéva-srimad-Vallabhanarérh 
-dradévah knuéali sarvvin=-éva ya- 

60 th&-satnva(ba)dhyamfnakan=rashtrapati- vishayapati- gramakitak- dyuktaka-niyuktak -adhi- 


karika-mahattar-idin=samadi- 
61 éaty=Astu vah samviditam II 


Yath=asmabhih Saka-nripa-kal-itita-sarhvatsara-satéshu 


navasu tri(tri)méad-adhikéshu gatéshu 930 


62 prava[r*]ttamina-Saumya-samvatsaré 


paurntamasyam 


sdmagrahana-parvvani <Kol- 


lapuré Kétitirthé yajana-yéjan-adi-shat-ka- 


63 rma-niratirya  véda-védithga-piragiya 
Dévanakramayitabhatta-pautriya 


Yajuhsakhiyaya Pratham-Atréya-gitraya 


64 Dénékramayitabhatta-putriya Dévéviséttara-bhaitaya Koxhdi-dés-abhyatitaré Alatage- 


saptasata-ma- 

65 dhy&8  Koddasi-nima-grimd dattah Il Tasya ch=aghatah (1) pdrvvatah 11(1) 
Duddhigramd naims grimah ii(i) dakshinatah 

66 Vattararh nima grimab (i) paschimatah | Bherhdevadd nama gramah ti(1) 
uttaratah (i) Warhgi nama, grimah i) Evam pi- 

67 rvva-prasiddha-chaturighata-svakiya-sima-sahitah § sa-vriksha-mali-kulah | sa-dhinya- 


hirany-idéyah | rajakiyi[nai*]m=an-amgu- 


68 li-prékshaniyah | 


69 ch=igdmibhir=-asmad-vamsyair=anyais=cha 


nidhi-nidhfina-samétah | 
Sukla(lka)h | sarvvanamasya iti Il 


ghatika-chchhatra-chamar-adi-sahitah | 


sa 
Sa 
rajabhih paripalaniyah {| +$Uktam cha 


bhagavata -véda-vyéséna Vydséna i1(}) Sva**-dattim para- 


70 datti va yd haréta vasuthdharam 


shashtim 


varva(rsha)-sahasréni vishthdyam 


jayaté krimih {1 Va(ba)hubhir-vvasudha datté rijabhih Sagar-d- 
71 dibhih yasya yasya yadi bhimis-tasya tasya tadd phalash \) Rimabhadrén=Apy= 
uktam (i) S&minyd**=yam dharmma-sétur-nripinim kaélé ké- 


72 18 palaniy6 bhavadbhih  sarvvin=étin=bhavinah parvi(rthi)véndran=bhtyé bhityé 
yichaté Ramabhadrah 1) Om** 1 Srt-rajddhirdja. 
73 réjachadimanéh érimad-VikramAditya-irimat-Tribhuvanamalladévasya = dattih H(t) 


Om i) Marngalazh mahati érth ul 


ON THE GRAMMAR OF SAKATAYANA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


Considering that the search for Sanskrit 
MSS. has been carried on now for many years, 
it is strange that no complete and trustworthy 
copies of the grammar of Saékatéyana should 
as yet have become generally accessible, This 
is the more to be regretted, because that gram- 
mar, in my opinion, holds an important place 
in the later grammatical literature of India. 
For, not to mention that Sakatdyana is referred 
to again and again in the Ganaratna-mahédadhi 
and elsewhere, it is to him, more than to any- 





*1 Read baddhvd. 
5§ Metre, Sléka (Anushtnbh) ; and in the next verse. 
*3 Metre, Salint. 


body else, that Hémachandra has been in. 
debted in the composition of his own grammar. 
In fact, excepting the circumstance that Héma- 
chandra has adopted many of the technical 
terms of the Kdtantra, his grammar (so far 
as I can judge at present)is hardly more than 
a revised and perhaps somewhat enlarged 
redaction of the grammar of Sakatiyana. 
On the other hand, it appears to me that, 
among the works which are known still to 
exist, Sikatiyana himself has used the grammar 


SEE ee 
** Here again, and in the next line, asat the com- 


mencement of the inscription, this word i 
a symbol, not in writing. : lcs aaa 
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of Chandra, in additicn to the works of the 
School of Panini, the Ashtédhydyi, the Vartti- 
kas, and the Mahdbhashya. 

For those, then, who are investigating the 
history of Indian grammar, correct copies of 
the various treatises which form the Sdkaidyana- 
mahkdvyékarana, and of the commentaries on 
them which no doubt still exist in different 
parts of India, are indispensable ; and it is to 
interest scholars in India in the search for those 
works, that I venture to write these lines, even 
after the accounts already published of Sikata- 
yana’s grammar by other scholars. 

The credit of having first prominently drawn 
attention to the grammar of Sakaf4yana cer- 
tainly belongs to Dr. Buhler, who alsc has 
kindly placed at my disposal the various works, 
or rather fragments of works, helonging to that 
grammar, which were copied for him at Madras 
more than twenty years ago. After him, the 
jate Dr. Burnell has given an account of Sika- 
tiyana, in his essay “ On the Aindra School,” and 
his copy of the text of the Sitras, together with 
a rough alphabetical index of the latter, belongs 
now to the Library of the India Office. Lastly, 
I myself am in possession of a copy of a work 
based. on Sakatiyana’s grammar and of a few 
leaves of a commentary, which I owe to the 
kindness of Mr. Paranjpe at Kolapur. Owing 
to the fact of having been copied in Dévanigari 
from originals written in South-Indian charac- 
ters, most of these MSS. are exceedingly 
incorrect. They nevertheless enable one to form 
a fair estimate of the nature and value of the 
grammar of Sikatdyans, and show at any rate 
that the following works belonging to that 
grammar are still in existence :— 

1. The Sabdédnuédsana, or text of the 
Sitras, . 

2. The Paribhdshdsitrani for the Sabdé- 
nusdsand. 

3 The Ganapétha, arranged in the order 
of the 16 Padas of the Sabdénusdsana. 

4, The Dhdtupdtha. 

5. The Unddisiitrdm, in four Padas. 

6. The Litgdnusisana, in 70 Arya-verses, 
together with a commentary. Héma- 
chandra’s Lingdnuéésana is merely 





1 Dy. Burnell’s statement that the Sabdinuideana 
contains about 2280 Stitras, which has been repeated 
by others, looks like a misprint. The number of Sitras 
of Hémachandra’s Sanskrit grammar, according to my 


an enlarged copy of this treatise of 
Sikatdyana’s. 

7. A commentary, called Chintémani, on 
the Sabddnusdsana, by Yakshavarman. 
In the introductory verses, which have 
been already published by Dr. Bihler, 
the‘author states that he has compiled 
his work froma moreextensive commen- 
tary, Yakshavarman occasionally cites 
various readings of the text of the Sutras ; 
and his work appears to have been used 
by Hémachandyra for his Brikadvritti. 

8. A much more extensive commentary 
on the Sabddnusdsana. Fragments of 
this occur in the midst of Dr. Biihler’s 
MS. of a part of the Chintémani. 

9, The Prakriydsaigraha, by Abhaya- 
chandrasiddh&antastri (?); an extract 
from the Sabddnuédsana, together with a 
short and lucid commentary ; compiled 
for practical purposes and arranged in 
the following order :—Saijrdsangraha, 
Saindhi-s., Subanta-s., Stripratyaydnta-e., 
Kéraka-s., Samdsa-s., Dvirukta-pluta- 
vidht-s., Taddhita-s., Tt-nanta-s., Krit-s. 

10. A similar work, entitled Répasiddhi, 
by Dayépéla, and containing the 
following chapters :—Saijnd-siddhi, Sar- 
dhi-s., Ndma-s., Stripratyaydnia-s., Vi- 
bhaktyartha-s., Samdsa-s, Aéluk-s., Ta- 
ddhita-s., Dhdtvishtakdryam on conjuga- 
tion and Krii-suffixes. This work ap- 
pears to begin with a number of verses, 
which probably contain some valuable 
information on the history of Sakata- 
yana’s grammar. 

The Sabdénuéésana consists of four Adhyi- 
yas, each Adhyaya containing four Pidas, The 
total number of Siitras contained in these 16 
Pidas is in one of the MSS. stated to be 3236 ; 
according to my own calculation, which, owing 
to the imperfect state of the MSS. may be 
wrong, it is only 3292, not counting the 13 
Pratyihira-satras with which the work opens. 
The arrangement of the matter in the 16 Padas 
is as follows :— 

Adhy. I. P&dal; 180 Satras: Sanyid-rnles 

and Paribhdshds; rales of Saiidhe. 





calculation, is 3568. The number of Sitras of Pasini’s 
grammar, not counting the rules on accents and on 
peculiarities of the Védic idiom, would be about $380. 
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P. 2; 223 Sitras: Declension; (changes 
of x to %, of & to ¥F etc.) 


P..3; 195 Sitras: Formation of feminine 


bases ; syntax of the cases. 

P. 4; 123 Sitras: Use of the Parasmai- 
and Atmané-pada; personal terminations. 

Adhy. II. P. 1; 229 Sitras: Formation of 

compounds; Hhasésha; gender of com- 
pounds and arrangement of their mem- 
bers; Samésdnta-suffixes. 

P.2; 172 Sdtras: Terminations retained 
in first members of compounds; inser- 
tion of &; Puiivadbhéva; substitution in 
compounds, etc. 

P. 3; 113 Siitras: Doubling of words or 
bases ; Pluii; changes in bases before 
suffixes. 

P, 4; 239 Sitras: Taddhita-suffixes, 

Adhy. III. P. 1; 201 Siitras; P.2; 227 

Sttras; P. 3; 180 Sitras; P.4; 146 Sa- 
tras: Taddhita-suffixes continued. 

Adhy. IV. P.1; 270 Sitras: Derivative 
verbal bases; reduplication; changes of 
roots before verbal terminations and 
Arit-suffixes ; the past Pass. Partic. in 
@, 7, etc. 

P.2; 260 Sttras: Strengthening, etc., of 
radical vowels; the augment; the in- 
termediate ¥; insertion of @ before 
roots ; change of a radical q to ©, of # to 
wT etc. 

P. 3; 288 Sitras: Vikaranas; Krit-suffixes ; 
syntax of the tenses and moods. 

P. 4; 186 Sitras ; Krit-suffixes continued ; 
participles, the Infinitive, the Gerunds, 
etc. 

From this brief summary it will be appa- 
rent, that Sikatayana, differing in this respect 
from Panini and Chandra, has to a certain 
extent already adopted that arrangement of 





* A few examples may show this :— 


P. I. 4, 86 teaches that GE governs the Dat.; 
Sakatfyana teaches that it governs the Dat. or Acc. 
{Hémachandra follows Sakat&yana]. 

P. II. 3, 44 teaches that 9ftrq and SeYR govern 
the Instr. or Loc.; Sak adds aqaq-e [and so does 
Hém.| 


P.TL1,18 Tt My oe ar; Stk. Tt my seq: 


TSU (a1); Hem. Tt ey sk st: oem a], 


P.IV. 4,29 Ofyet W; Chandra, Sak. (and Hém.| 
ataaqruta. 


the subject-matter which is followed in the 
Kaumudis and similar works. The summary 
will also show that, like Chandra, he has given 
no rules on accents; and I may add that, in 
like manner, he has omitted all reference to 
the language of the Véda. For the rest, he 
has-embodied in his work the teachings of 
Panini, as amended or supplemented by Ka- 
tyayana and Patatjali, and later on by Chandra ; 
but on rare occasions he also has added to 
what those predecessors of his had taught 
before him.” The construction of his rules 
can offer no difficulties to any one acquainted 
with the Paribhishés of Panini’s grammar, 
most of which indeed have found a place also 
in Sakatdyana’s work.. Many of his technical 
terms are Pinini’s; while in avoiding terms 
such as Guna, Vriddhi, Sashprasdrana, Upadhda- 
hi, Nipdta, Sarvandman, Parasmaipada and 
Atmanépada, Abhyasa and Abhyasta, and in 
using ndmni for Panini’s sahjndydm, or padthé 
for upadésé, he follows Chandra.* There is no 
doubt, that in the text of his Sitras we may 
observe that tendency to economize which has 
been carried to an extreme in the Jainéndra 
grammar ; and to this tendency we may ascribe 
the use of terms like sva for savarna, nap for 
napwuisaka, tt for gati, du for vriddha, luch for 
lépa, nyach for upasarjana, ete., most of which 
we meet again in the Jainéndra and other 
works. Like the author of the later redaction 
of the Jainéndra, Sikatéyana has tried to 
improve on the Pratyahara-sitras of Panini, 
the number of which he has reduced to thir- 
teen, and in which, following the suggestion of 
Kityayana, he has assigned a place to the 
Anusvdra, Visarjaniya, Jihvdmiiliya, and Upa- 
dhmdniya, while he has omitted from them the 
vowel lri; but it was a mistake to maintain 
that his Pratyahira-sttras are the same as 


P.V, 1. 126 Gerd: ; Chandra afteqafmay z:; 
Sik., to save a syllable, aleafirreare: ; [Hém. the same] 

P. V.2, 183 EATS; Chandra eeaz=arswrat; Sak. 
(and Hém.] CeqzARTSHTA. | 

P. V. 2, 188 weirararerentMtenefy:; Chandra 
mretrrafearenerenceraiary: 5 Sik. cc Rha-aes1- 
PreareeaT RTL; [Hém. SPENT ERT RTE Tela }: 
siselid for Gorctnarcne toe er toa. or lenoneade 
atat. or ataiana for Parasmaipada, Upinta or Updntya 


for Upadhd, Praty&haras to denote Guna, Vriddht, 
Sathprasdrana, eto. See ante p.184. 
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those of the Jainéxdra-grammar.* The Ant- 
bandhas attached to case and personal termina- 
tions, and to primary and secondary suffixes, 
are on the whole the same as in Panini’s gram- 
mar. Not taking any account of the accent, SA- 
katayana would naturally omit those of Panini’s 
Anubandhas which were intended merely to 
indicate the accent. Where any ofthese Anu- 
bandhas have nevertheless been retained, a 
different meaning has been assigned to them ; 
thus the Anubandha @, attached to a suffix, 
indicates that the noun formed by such suffix 
is feminine, and the Anubandhag of a secon- 
dary suffix shows that the original base takes 
its masculine form. In these as in other 
respects Hémachandra hus copied Sikatiyana. 

Ishould have been glad to give together 
with these remarks a portion of the text of the 
Sabdduusdsana which I have been preparing 
for my own use ; and to show more fully how 
Sakatiyana has borrowed from or imitated 
Chandra, and how Hémachandra again has 
copied Sakatayana. But I abstain from doing 
so, because I fear that ali this would interest a 
very small number of scholars only, and because 
the works of the grammarians named mhst, after 
all, be published in their entirety, when better 
MSS. and sufficient funds are available. I 
cannot, however, refrain from adding a few 
words on the authorities named by Sakatiyana 
in the text of his Sitras. 

In my remarks on the Jainéndra-vydkarana 
(ante, Vol. X. p. 77), I have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the compiler of that 
work has invariably omitted the names of the 
grammatical authorities mentioned by Panini, 
the rule for which an authority is quoted by 
Panini being simply made optional in the 

* Sakat&yana’s Pratyéhara-Stitras are :— 

TEST NLU REM TES Behe HH ell 
eaaqct ow Ai TAFT A Wall ears 
exilell TIT wil<|| @wR As se lisil 
wea Heel Ho UI We Aer ae 


Looe LAR Ht Tes UNS I 


Those of the earlier redaction of the Jainéfndra are 
estoy while those of. the later redaction are as fol- 
ows :— 


TT SLY NR Me MEN ee ell 
ETT oy MUTT So a [al Was [EY II 
TEAL NCuATTs UN anasyzare 
ALU AU H TT QU TT eT fF ye: Le 
LOTT WARM TL UA 








SR eee erie ee ee ee ee 


Jainéndra ; and that, on the other hand, the 
compiler has mentioned authorities of his own 
only in such rules as are optional in Pinini’s 
grammar. I suggested, at the time, that the 
names so put in were simply added pijdrthain, 
and were of no value for the history of grammar. 
Now exactly the same practice, which has been 
followed in the Jatnéndra, has been observed 
also in the grammar of Sakatayana. Sikatiyana 
too makes rules, for which Panini happens to 
quote an authority, optional, by substituting the 
particle at for the name given by Panini; and 
ke too quotes authorities only in such rules us 
are optional with Panini. It is in this manner, 
that, e.g., Panini’s rules III. 4, 111 and 112, 
aS: qrneraqeag few, in the grammar of nur 
Sikatdyana have received the wording Sfx 
styeat,—a rule which teaches exactly what 
Panini intended to teach, and does not teach 
what the ancient Sakatdyana, who is referred 
to by Panini, is supposed to have taught. On 
the other hand, the three names,° which happen 
to occur in Sikatiyana’s grammar, Arya- 
vajra, Indra, and Siddhanandin, have 
simply taken the place of the words @f, 
ov faarayr, or STHAACEATA, of the corresponding 
rules of Panini’s. Thus Sikatiyana’s rule IT, 
1, 229 garfeergafetq: teaches the same as P, 
V. 4, 154 srerftarar, the rule I. 2, 37 syzrar 
Sfa =zeartay the same as P, VII. 2, 101 scar 
WCaeeateqray, and the rules I. 2,13 and 14 aa: 
WTMNATACT STEN: Wa: teach the same as P. 
VIL. 1, 79 ar ag and Vart. 5 on P. VII. 
1, 72sTeearegqg waa. Sikatayana in these 
cases has taken the substance of his rules from 
Panini and Katyayana. What he intends to 
convey is, not that ay before certain termi- 
nations is changed to AC according to the 


Hémachandra has no Praty&hfra-Sitras, but employs, 
instead of Praty&haras, the terms evara, namin, sam. 
na, samcdhyakshare, vyatjana, dhut (for Panini’s ae), 
aghtsha, ghishavat, antahsthd, and sit (for Sakatéyana’s 

. Malayagiri, again, uses Hémachandra’s terms, 
but in that portion of his grammar, which has hitherto 
become accessible, he also employs Sakatéyana’s Pratya- 


héras 37%, FH, TE, TH and Asy (for y, v, +, 1). 


5 In addition to the above, Sakat4yana twice refers to 
the opinions of others by the expression any4eham, and 
twice by ékéshdm. It seems to me very probable, that 
at any rate in one of these cases the acholar referred to 
is Chandra. While, according to Panini, a reduplicated 
form cannot be reduplicated again, Chandra by his rule 


Ja: does allow « second reduplication, and this view is 
allnded to by SékatGyana im his rule feteHara, 
Hémachandra, copying from Saékatayana, has JAH 9T A, 
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teaching of Indra only ; that certain compounds, 
according to Siddhanandin only, take a particu- 
lar suffix, while according to other grammarians 
they do not do ‘so; and that, according 
to Aryavajra only, @eat forms qefsa and 
Sea Teea,—but that wey is optionally changed 
to Mtq, that certain compounds optionally take 
the suffix spoken of, and that aes. optionally 
forms agen or agrat, and eta optionally 
zefea or a¢fqa. The names employed by him 
are given solely piijértham, and they by no 
means prove that Sikatiyana, in these parti- 
cular instances, knew anything whatever of the 
teachings of the scholars whom he mentions. 
One cannot help feeling some little curiosity 


THE INDIAN 
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to know when this practice of quoting names 


merely honoris causd, which we find observed 
in Sakatiyana’s grammar and in the J ainéndru, 
was first started by Indian authors. 1 suspect 
that it is not a very modern invention. 

I suspect too (if I may venture to say here, 
what I cannot yet prove with certainty), that, 
as was the case with the Jainéndra, the real 
name of the author of the grammar, about 
which I am writing, is very different from 
what it is supposed to be, and I trast that my 
Indian friends will succeed in procuring the 
MSS. which are necessary to settle this as 
well as other questions concerning the so-called 
Séhkatdyana-vydkarana. 


a 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


Vil.—The Biter But, 
or the Rajé who sold his Rant. 

A certain Raja had married six wives, one 
after another; and not content with so many, 
he one day married a seventh, who was pret- 
tier than all the others, and in course of time 
became a greater favourite of the Raja than 
any one of the others had ever been. No 
wonder they all felt very jealous of her. 

Now the Raja was a very sensible man, and. 
inew that if he kept all his wives together in 
one palace they would be sure to quarrel with 
one another; so in order to prevent this he 
assigned to each a separate palace and esta- 
blishment, as soon as he married her. In like 
manner he had provided his seventh wife also 
with a palace, servants, carriages, and so on. 

The young queen, who was a prime-minis- 
ter’s daughter, though very noble-minded and 
virtuous, was a lively young lady, and there- 
fore did not relish the idea of being mewed 
up in a palace the whole day, with no other 
company but that of the king when he chose to 
visit her, or of one or other of her co-wives, 
who now and then called to have a chat with 
her. So sometimes, when there was a bright 
moon shining, the young lady would order her 
litter and be carried out into the city. The 
beautiful stallsthat lined the roads, had a special 
charm for her, and nothing gave her greater 
pleasure than to stop at the different shops, and 
buy some of the good things they contained. 
Being, however, frank and open-hearted by 


nature, she would relate to her co-wives all her 
little nocturnal adventures, telling them how 
pleasant it was to visit the bdzdér on a moon- 
light night, to buy sweet-meats at one shop 
and pdn (betel) leaves and betel nuts at another, 
and so on; and often invited them toaccompany 
her. But they all knew that they would incur 
the Raja’s displeasure if they acceded to her 
request,and so were content to remain at home. 
They could not, however, bear to see the young 
queen as high in the King’s favour as ever, 
although she wandered about by night in 
direct opposition to his wishes; and would have 
told him all they knew about their erring co- 
wife, had they not been restrained by fear, lest 
the Raji should disbelieve them, and, consider- 
ing the accusation to be prompted by malice 


‘and jealousy on their part, should turn the 


tables upon them. So they hit upon a plan by 
which the Raja himself mightlisten with his own 
ears to his favourite’s account of her nocturnal | 
wanderings, and accordingly one day they 
deputed one of themselves to watch for a 
favourable opportunity and drop a hint to the 
Raja, that if he went to his youngest wife’s 
palace that day unknown to her, he would hear 
something that would convince him how little 
she deserved the love and affection he lavished 
upon her. The plan succeeded, and the Raja 
went and hid himself behind a curtain in the 
youngest Rani’s palace, while the elder one 
who had gone there before him led her unsus- 
pecting rival into conversation. 
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“How did you like your moonlight excursion 
last night?” she asked. 


“Oh, immensely!” replied the Rint, ‘how 


brightly the moon shone, how very pleasant it | 


was, and how pretty the market place looked !” 
“Indeed! and what did you see there, my 
dear ?” asked her co-wife. 





her relief and save her from such disgrace. 
When, however, the youngest Rani heard of 
this cruel sentence, she felt sorely grieved at 
what she considered her husband's unjustifiable 


i severity, and her spirit revolted at the idea of 


anothcr person soffering for a fault committed 


| by her; so she nobly resolved to make a clean 


“Such pretty confectioners’ shops with the | breast of it to the Raji, to assure him of her 


sweetmeats so temptingly displayed.” 

“Oh indeed |” said the wily woman, smack- 
‘ing her lips in anticipation of the great dis- 
grace that awaited her rival,—“ and what saw 
you next, my dear? Do tell me.” 

“Ata very pretty stall,” she said, “I saw a 
man. selling pdw leaves and betel nuts and”— 

“And you purchased none of the good 
things ?” exclaimed the other interrupting her. 

“To be sure, I did,” was ihe reply, “I 
bought some sweetmeats at’ ‘one shop, some 
#4 leaves at another, and’’— 

“ And! and! come! what next?” cried ‘out 
the Raja, undble to restrain himself any longer, 
while the wife, of whose faithlessness he now 
felt convinced, waxed so eloquent, ‘what else 
did you do?” 

“Nothing more,” replied the young lady 
promptly and quite unabashed, “My eyes 
opened just as I left the pdn-seller’s stall and 
of course I found it was all a dream!” 

“A dream |” repeated the Raja, going up to 
her, “ you have been speaking all this time of 

a dream, and this jealous woman,” he said, 
shaking his fist at the other Rani, who was 
quite taken aback at the presence of mind 
displayed by her young rival,—‘‘and this 
jealous woman would lead me to believe you 
were really in the habit of wandering about 
by moonlight ? Away with her to prison at 
once !’’ and in spite ofall her protestations. of 
innocence, the poor woman was taken out of 
the room. 

The Raja was so enraged with her that he 
forthwith went to his own palace, and issued 
orders to the town-crier to proclaim throngh- 
out the city that one of the Raja’s wives was 
to be sold the next morning in the market- 
place, with all the jewellery upon Her, for a 
lakh and a quarter of rupees. The poor Rani 
was very much distressed to hear of this order 
in her prison, and wished death would come to 


co-wife’s innocence, and to tell him that if he 
wanted to see justice done he had better sell 
her in the market-place, instead of the elder 
Rani. When the Raja heard this, he was 
greatly exasperated, though he could not 
help admiring the uoble conduct and love of 
justice of his beloved wife. He therefore 
forthwith revoked the harsh order, and set the 
elder Rani free. But he thought he might as 
well make an example of the gnilty one, so as 
to deter others from doing what she had done, 
and accordingly ordered it to be proclaimed 
thoughout the city that the Raji’s youngest 
wife, being found guilty of disobeying the 
commands of her lord, was sentenced to stand 
in the market-place, buried up to her waist in a 
pit dug for the purpose, and that whoever filled 
the pit up to the brim with gold, was to have 
her. By fixing snch an enormous price on her, 
the Raja flattered himself that he would never 
be able to get any one to buy her, but that the 
degradation and insult to which she would thus 
be subjected would tame her haughty spirit, 


‘and make her more submissive to him in 


future. So the next morning the young Rinf 
was led away to the market-place, and buried 
up to her wrist in the ground. The poor 
creature had no alternative but to stand there 
and allow herself to be stared at by every 
passer-by. Beautiful though she was, she had 
to stand thus exposed for a considerable time, 
as the heavy price set upon her deterred people 
from coming forward to purchase her, 

At last, when she was almost despairing of 
being released, and wished rather to die than to 
go back to the Raji whom she now hated for 
his shameful treatment of her, 8 young man, 
who appeared to be a stranger to the place, 
walked up to where she was standing, and 
inquired of those around who the beautiful 
lady was, aad why she was exposed like 
that in the market-place On being made 





1 [This part #f the tale is comparable with a well-known story in the .tlf Laila.—Ep.] 
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acquainted with her story he felt sa deeply 
for her and was so shocked at the inhuman 
conduct of the Raji, that he resolved to give 
away all he had, to take her out of the 
hands of such a monster. Being himself a 
man of liberal and enlightened ideas, he had 
disagreed with his father on certain points 
and parted from him in anger, so he admired 
the independent spirit displayed by the young 
lady, and sympathized greatly with her. The 
Rani, too, conceived a liking for him at first 
sight, and wished in her heart that he would 
purchase her. The merchant soon left her, 
hurried on board the ship in which he had 
arrived at the town, and landing all the gold 
and valuables he had, sold the latter in the 
market for as much gold as they could fetch, 
and threw all the precious metal into the pit. 
But though he had disposed of everything 
he had, the young merchant found to his dis- 
‘may that there was still some gold wanting 
to fill the pit before he could take possession 
of the Rini, and was therefore at his wit’s 
end to know what to do, when the Rinf, who 
had been watching him all the while, saw 
the predicament in which he was, and know. 
ing that, for lack of ouly a small quantity of 
the precious metal with which the pit was 
nearly fall, she would have to go back to 
the tender mercies of the Rija; whom she so 
hated, she called him to her, and thanking him 
for all that he had done for her, offered to 
place at his disposal all the jewellery she wore, 
that he might convert it into gold and thus make 
up the deficiency. The young man was very 
glad at this expression of the preity Rant’s 
regard for him, and forthwith sold all the jewels 
she gave him in the market, and to his great 
joy they fetched gold enough to fill the pit up 
to the brim. The Rini, too, was overjoyed 
at this, and the young man carried the beauti- 
fal young lady triumphantly away from the 
market-place, amidst the cheers of the people 
who had assembled there. 

Knowing of no other place where they 
could go, the pair put up at a dharamsadli, 
and after having rested themselves for some 
time, they began to consider how they could 
best manage to live. The young man was 
quite a stranger to- the place, and, as he told 
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his companion, was on his way to his father’s 
country, returning there after having been 
away for several years trading in different 
countries, when chance brought them together ; 
and since he had given away in purchas- 
ing her the immense wealth he had amassed, 
he had not so much as a copper left, with which 
to begin life anew. The lady, too, having 
parted with all her jewellery, was not in a 
position to help her noble deliverer in the least, 
and so they sat for a considerable time think- 
ing as to what course they should adopt under 
the circumstances, when the young lady hap- 
pened to put her hand to one of her ears, and 
found to her great joy that she had still a 
small earring left in it. She took it ont at 
once, and, giving it to her companion, said—“ If 
you but knew some art by which we could get 
our living, you can purchase enough materials 
by selling this trinket to enable you to prac- 
tise it.” 

This set them both thinking again, till the 
man at last recollected that he used to make 
some very beautiful bamboo baskets when he 
was young, and he thought he could make them 
as well now as before, 

‘Very good indeed,” said the lady, ‘and I 
think I, too, can make myself useful in some 
way, When I was a girl I used to make 
some very nice paper flowers, having learnt 
the art from some poor people ‘whom I used 
to visit, and if my memory does not fail me 
the flowers that I made were greatly admired 
at that time; so, if you buy some bamboos and 
paper, and the other requisities, we shall soon. 
set to work and earn money sufficient to buy 
us enough for our present necessities.” 

The man went to the market with the ear- 
ring, and having disposed of it, purchased out 
of the money all that they wanted. The 
two then set to work, and the man made some 
very pretty baskets, while his fair companion 
quickly prepared some pretty flowers and deco- 
rated the baskets with them. The next morn- 
ing the merchant took the baskets to the bdzdr, 
and was glad to find that they fetched a good 
deal more than he ever expected they would, 
and learnt moreover that such baskets were 
in great demand im tie city. So the two 
worked on with a good heart, and their baskets 
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* A free inn for Hindus, usually dttached to a place of worship. | 
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improved so much, day by day, that in a short 
time the young merchant found that he hud 
laid by enough money to enable him to engage 
passages for himself and his companion, in a 
ship bound to his native country, 

Now, thought the Rani was the time to have 
her revenge on the old Raja. So she asked 
the young man to prepare the nicest basket 
he had ever made, and making some verv pretty 
flowers herself, decorated the basket with them, 
and the two then went to the Raja’s palace to 
sell it. When the merchant was summoned 
into the presence of the Raja, who was seated 
in the palace gardens, the lady kept out of 
sight, though within earshot, ina corner. The 
Raja, when he saw the basket, was loud in his 
praises of it, and said that it was worth any 
sum the maker might ask for it, and inquired 
of the young man for how much he would part 
with it. The young man, who had been 
already tutored by his fair companion as to what 
to say, replied promptly—‘The price I set 
upor my basket is one ldékh and a half of 
rupees.” 

The Raja, who had extolled the bamboo 
basket so highly, thought that if he now refused 
to pay what was asked for it, he would be 
giving the lie to his own words, so he ordered 
the money to be counted ont to the man, while 
bis courtiers laughed in their sleeves at what 
they considered his folly in giving such a‘large 


sum of money for a bamboo basket. At last 
when the basket-maker had taken possession 
of his money and was making his obeisance 
to the Raja before leaving, the young Rani 
came out of her hiding-place, and bowing to 
the Raji said—“ Raja Sahib, a few days ago 
you sought to degrade me in the eyes of the 
people of your city, and it is my turn now, and 
I repay the obligation with interest, for this 
day I have made you the langhing-stock of the 
nobles of your court. You sold me that day 
in the market-place, and to-day Iam revenged 
upon you. Remember the saying that— 

“The Raja prides himself on his crown and 
kingdom, and the minister on his virtues; while 
the virtuous woman proves her chastity in 
various ways.”® 

So saying the lady walked away with the 
young mau, leaving the Raja in no very envi- 
able a frame of mind. 

Soon afterwards the young merchant em- 
barked with his companion for his native 
country. When he arrived there, he found 
that his father’s anger was much softened by 
their long separation, for he received them 
both kindly, and when he was made acquainted 
with the lristory of the young lady, he was so 
pleased with her that ina few days he celebrated 
his son’s nuptials with her with great pomp, 
and at his death left him in sole possession of 
his great wealth. 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No. XIV. 
The Monkey with the tom-tom.* 


In a remote wood there lived a monkey, 
and one day while he was eating wood-apples, 


a sharp thern from the tree ran into the tip of . 


his-tail, He tried his best to get it out but 
could not. So he proceeded to the nearest 
village, and calling the barber asked him to 
oblige him by removing the thorn. 

‘‘ Friend barber,” said the monkey, “a thorn 
has ron into my tail, Kindly remove it and I 
will reward you.” 





* a ore are Ft aaa 
THT er (ata: 
went ae vara 
are ca ar. 


The barber took up his razor and began to 
examine the tail: but as he was cutting out 
the thorn he cnt off ‘the tip of the tail. The 
monkey was greatly enraged and said— 

“Friend barber, give me back my tail, If 
you cannot do that, give me your razor.” 

The barber was now ina difficulty, and as 
he could not replace the tip of the tail he had 
to give up his razor to the monkey. 

The monkey, went back to the wood with his 
razor thus trickishly acquired. On the way 
he met an old woman, who was cutting fnel 
from a dried-up tree. 


rere cr here, 

1 [Compare the story of “The Rat’s Wedding’ from 
the Paijéb, ante, Vol. XI, p. 296f : where, however, a 
better moral from the tale is drawn.—Ep, ] 
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“Grandmother, grandmother,” said the mon- 
key, “the tree is very hard. You had better 
use this sharp razor, and you will cut your fuel 
easily.” 

The poor woman was very pleased, and took 
the razor from the monkey. In cutting the 
wood she, of course, blunted the razor, and 
the monkey seeing his razor thus spoiled, 
said— 

“Grandmother, you have spoiled my razor. 
So you must either give me your fuel or 
get me a better razor.”’ 

The woman was not able to procure another 
razor. So she gave the monkey her fuel and 
returned to her house bearing no Joad that 
day. 

The roguish monkey now put the bundle 
of dry fuel on his head and iproceeded to 
a village to sell it. There he met an old 
woman seated by the roadside and making 
puddings. Said the monkey to her— 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, you aremaking 
puddings and your fuel is already exhausted. 
Use mine also and make more cakes.” 

The old lady thanked him for his kindness 
and used his fuel for her puddings. The 
cunning monkey waited till the last stick of 


his fuel was burnt up, and then he said to the 
old woman-— 

“ Grandmother, grandmother, return me my 
fuel or give me all your puddings.” 

She was unable to return him the fuel, and 
so had to give him all her puddings. 

The monkey with the basket of puddings 


' on his head walked and walked till he met a 


Paraiya* coming with a tom-tom towards him. 
“Brother Paraiya,” said the monkey ; ‘‘ IT have 
a basketful of puddings to give you. Will 
you in return present me with your tom-tom ?” 
The Paraiya gladly agreed, as he was then 
very hungry, and had nothing with him to eat, 
The monkey now ascended with the tom-tom 
to the topmost branch of a big tree and_there 
beat his dram most triumphantly, saying in 
honour of his several tricks—~ 
“T lost my tail and got 3 razor; dum,* dum.” 
“*T lost my razor and got a bundle of fuel; 
dum, dum.” 


“T lost my fuel and got a bagket of: padeings, 
dum, dam.” 


“T lost my puddings and got a deena ; dum, 


dum.’ 


Thus there are rogues in this innocent world, 
who live to glory over their wicked tricks, 
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Species,—Félu, félo, (M.) 

Spz“cH,—({A lecture) Dima, (M., M. 7); (the act 
of speaking) shib, (M.); sbora, (M. 8) 

Spipger,—Alefandis, (Tch.); gh’urve, (As. Tch.) 

SPILL, to,~-Choriiva, (Tch., M.) 

SPILLED, to be,—-Chérghiovava, (Tch.} 

Spin, to,—Katava, (Tch., Psp. M., M.) 

SpPrnpue,—Katli, (Tch.); farka, kakli, (M.) 

SPINDLE, point of,~Risinf, (Tch.) 

Spine,—Kilécha, (Tch.) 

Spirnits,—Mul, raktye, ractye, (M.) 

Spir (for cooking),—Bust, (Tch., M., M. 7) 

Spit, to,—Chungarava, chungrava, (Eng.); chudel 
(Span. Gip.); chungerdva, chungarda va, 
(Tch.); chungarava, (Psp. M.); shunga- 
riva, (M.) 

SpirEFvuL,—Tippoty, (Eng.) 

Srittine,—Chungaribé, chungardibé, (Tch.) 


Sprirrie,—Chungar, (Tch., M. 7); tai, (As. Tch.) 
SPLENDID,—Méndru, (M.) 


a A low caste man; Pariah, 


= 


SPLENDOUR, —Méndryica, (M.) 
Spruit, to,—Licharfiva, lit’aréva, pharavava, 
shindva, (M ) 


Spoon,—Roi, Naas ); roi, (Tch., M. 8); réyi, réi, 
(Psp. M.); Ighice, roy,(M.) . 

Spoons, he who makes or sells,—Roiéngoro,(Tch.) 

SPort,—Basi, (Tch.) 

SPORTSMAN, —Yag-engro, yago-mengro, (Eng.) 

Spot (place),—Than, (M.) 

Sprine,—Lennor, (Eng,) 

SpRine (of water),—Izvoru, izvér,.(M.) 

SPRING, to »—Khit’ava, (M., M. 7); dukhkitva, 
(Tch., M.7) 

SPurs,—Busnis, busnior, (Eng.); buzekhé, (M.); 
buz, (M. 7) 

Spy,—Moskey, (Eng. ) 

SQuikreL,—Riko-mengro,-(Eng.) 

SrTaB, to,—Shinéva, (M ) 

STaB.E,—Stanya, stanye, (Hng.) ; grizhdo, grash- 
t6, kotécu, (M.); stana, (M. 8) 


* In response to the sound of the tom-tom. 
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Stackx,—Stuggur, (Eng,); stégu, (M.) 

Stac,—Chérbo, cherv, (M.) 

Strarn,—A brashi, (Tch ) 

STaKE,—Dombos, pirén, débos, dopés, topos; pir- 
éni, (Tch.); kilé, (Teh , Psp. M, M. 7) 

Stakes, to attach to,—Chopania kerava, (Tch.) 

StanpD,—Térghiovata, tertiovava, térdovava, 
(Tch., Psp. M.) 

STAND UP, to,—Ushtidva, (M., M. 8) 

Srar,—Dudi, (Eng ); cherkhan, cherkhén!, cher- 
ghéni, (Tch.); stiari, (As Tch., M. 8); 
chergheni, (Psp. M.); cherhayé, cher- 
hayé, (M.); cherkhan, (M. 7) 

Srax, of or belonging to,—Cherkheniakoro, (Tch.)} 

STARVED,—(mas ) choveno, (fem.) choveni, ( Eng.) 

Stay, to,—Hatchiva, atchéva, azfiva, ajiava, 
(Eng.); beshava, zébévisarava, (M.) 

Strays,—Truppior, (Eng.) 

Sreat, to,—Nikdiva, lourdva, fakfiva, chor&va, 
(Eng.); choraéva, urydva, (Tch.}; frortf, 
(As. Tch.); chorava, cholava, (Psp. M.); 
nikabar, (Span. Gip ); chordva, (M.) 

Srea., to cause to,—Uryan4 kerava, (Tch..) 

Sream,—Para, (M.) 

Srezz,—Abchin, (Tch., Psp. M., M 7); spin, (M.) 

STeELYARD,—Chidin6, (Tch.) 

SreptyaRp, he who weighs with the,—Chidinés- 
koro, (Tch.) 

SrencH,—Kaenipen, kanipen, (Eng.); kan, khan, 
kanilipé, (Tch.); khan, (M 7) 

Srp, to,—Ukiiva, uktiava, (Psp. M.); ef., to Rrsz. 

Srep-woTHER,— Mashtehs, (M.) 

Sticx,—Kosht, kost, (Eng ); astardt, kild, rublt, 
ruvli, ruli, (Tch.}); drok, draku, rovli, 
rouli, (M.); kilo, (M. 7); ruvli,(M.8) — 

Sticky,—Khomeréskoro, (Tch.) 

Sriu (adv.),-~Ajai, achai, daha, (Tch.) ; énke, (M.) 

Srive,—Pusaibé, (Tch.) 

Srixg, to,_-Pusavava, (Tch.) 

Srinx, to,— Kaenfva, kanfva, (Eng.); kAndava, 
(Tch., Psp. M.); gh’ehano, (ind. pres.) 
(As. Tech.) 

SrivK, to cause to,—Kaniarava, khanierava, (Tch.) 

Stink, (sub.)—Kan, kanilipé, (Tch.) 

SrinkinG,—Kannelo, kandelo, (Eng.); kandin6, 
{Tch.) 

Sriwxrne, to be,—Kandiniovava, (Tch. } 

Srin KING, to become,—K&nioviva, (Teh. ) 

Stir, to,—K6lt‘isarava, (M.) 

Srir ONESELF, to,—Khut’ava, (M.) 

Srirave,—Skéeri, (M.) 

Srocxrve@s,—Olevas, olivas, olivor, (Eng.); olibias, 
(Span. Gip.) 

Srorex,—Chordicané, (Tch.) ~ 


Srowe,—Bar, (Eng, Hun. Gip., Span. Gip., Psp. 
M., M., M.8.}; bar, (dim ) barord, bardli, 


(Tch.); vat, (As. Tch.) 
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STove-HorsE,—Pelengo-gry, (Eng.) 
Stony,~—Bareskey, (Eng.); barand, baréskoro, 


(T eh.) 

Stop, to (v. neut.),—Hatchéva, atchava, adjiva, 
(Eng. ) 

Srop up, to,—Khenj dava, khench dava, (Tch.); 


astupidva, poprisarava, sprizhonisar&ya, 
phandavava, pandavava, (M.) 

StorM,— Fortina, (M ) 

Srory (of a house),—Pl’intro, pl’Gntro, (M.-) 

STRAIGHT on,—Ortha, orta, vorta, vortha, (M.) 

StrancER,—Gaj6, (dim.) gajoré, perghdl, per- 
yol, (Tch.); gajani tori, dichfine, (As. 
Tch ); burl4ku, (M.); gajo, (M. 7) 

STRANGER, of or belonging to,—Perghuland, 
gajand, (Tch.} 

Straw,—Pus, (Eng.); pus, bus, (Tch.); suldm. 
(Mf., M. 8); phus, (M. 8); bas, (Psp. M ) 

Straw, (dim.)—Pusoré, (Tch.) 

Straw, dealer in,—Puséskoro, (Tch.) 

Srray, to, ~Rétéchisard’ovava, (M.) 

Srreet,—Ulica, (M ); ulika, (M. 8) 

Streneta,—Ruslipen, (Eng.) ; zor, zoralibé, (Tch.) ; 
putére, zur, (M.); zor, (M. 8) 

STRETCH ONESELF OUT, t0,—LHnt'tnzosard’ov4va, 
(M ) 

StRETCEED ovt,—Buhld, (M.) 

Sraipe, to,—Nakéva, (3f.) 

Strirz,~—Chingaripen, (Eng.) 

Staixz, to,—Hetaviva, (Eng.); kurdva, tap davi, 

_ marfiva, chalavAva, (Tch.); vehiriim, (I 

strike), (As. Tch.}; malaviva, vahim, (I 
strike), (Tch. Tokat.) ; tap&va, (Psp. M.); 
mariiva,(M.); kuriva, lemavdra, (M. 7); 
malavava, marava, (M. 8) 

Srrinc,—~Shelo, shold, (dim.) shelord, bandardd, 
bandiardo, banlardé, (Tch.); sali, (As. 

Tch.) 

Starve, to,—Ushariava, (Tch., M. 8) 

Stroxe,—Dab, (M., M. 7) 

StronG, to become,—Zural’oviva, (M.) 

Srrone,—Ruslo, (Eng.); zoralo, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
gh’aim, (As. Tch.); sorés, zérés, zuralé, 
CM.) 

_Srurr,— Matérie, (AI.) 

* SromBLe, to ,—Potikuisard’oviiva, (M.) 

Stun, to,—Marava, (M.) 


‘Srurrp,—Denild, dinilé, (Tch ); delivand, dilivain, 


@ilivand, Vid, gila, (Mf.) 
Sousysct, (submissive)—Podaén, (M.) 
Socn,—Asavk6, seso, (Tch. ) 
Sucks, to,—Pifiva, (M.) 
Surrer, to,—Pécésarfiva, rébdisard’ovava, (3f.) 
Surrerme, (adj.),—Dukld, (Tch.) 
SuFFice, to,—Aréséva, (M.) 
Surrocate, to,—Tas&va, (Tch.) 
Sucar,—Gudlo, (Eng.); sahdru, zahérn, (M.) 
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SuLpHurR,—Bengeskoe potan, (Eng.) 
Summer,—-Lennor, lillai, (Eng); milei, (Hun. 
Gip ); nilai, (Tch., Psp. M); tomuzi, 
(As Tch.); milay, (M.); nilay, (M. 8) 
Summer, of or belonging to,—Nilaiéskoro, (Tch.) 
Sun,—Kam, kan, kem, (Eng.) ; kam, (dim ) kamoré, 
(Tch )}+gam, (As. Tch ); kham, (M , M. 7) 
Sun, of or belonging to,--Kaméskoro, (Tch ) 
SunDAyY,—Kinnipen-divvus, (Eng); kurkd, (Tch , 
Psp. M.); kurkd, kurké, (M ) ; kurko, (M. 7) 
SuPPuRATE, to,—Pumbaliévava, (Tch ) 
Sursp,— Vati, (As. Tch.) 
Surpass, to,—Nakavavava, (M.) 
SurpPivs,—Opredér, (Tch.) 
SWADDLING-cLotH,—Pata, (Tch , M. 8) 
Swamp,—Baihna, balta, (M ) 
Swear, to,—Saulohauléva, sovlehauliva, (Eng.), 
khasovava, (Tch.); colakharava, zhuru- 
isarava, (M.) 
SWEAR FALSELY, to,—Saulohaulava bango, (Eng.) 
Sweep, tv,—Shulavava, (Tch.); shélavava, (M.) 
Sweep, to be swept,—Shulavghiovava, (Tch.) 
Sweet,—Gudlo, (Eng. Psp. M., M.7); gudlé, guglé, 
(Tch.); guldé, guldf, (As. Tch); guglé, 
M 


SWEETNESS,—Gudlipé, (Tch.) 

SWEET-HEART,—(masc.) Pireno, (fem.) pireni, 
(Eng.) 

SWELL, to cause t6,—Putiarava, shuvliariva, (Tch.) 

SWELLInG,—Shuvlipé, (Tch.): 

Swim, to,—Zuruisarava, énnotisaréva, (M.) 

Swing,—-Baulo, (Eng.); bald, balichd, (Psp. M.); 
bali, (M.) 

SWINE-HERD,—Porkar, purkar, (M.) 

Swine, to,—Legéniéva, (M.) 

Swouten,—Puké, shuvl6, (Tch }; phuko, shuvlo, 
(M. 8) 

Swoutey, to be,—Pakiovava, shivliovava, (Tch.) 

SworpD,—Khand6, khanré, khanlé, (Tch.) ; tuvar, 
(As. Tch ) hanlé, (Psp. M.); khando, (M. 7) 

Sworpsman,—Churo-mengro, (Eng ) 

Sworn, person who is,—Sovghialé, (Tch ) 


T 


TaBLE,—Mensalli, messalli, (Eng.); saldn, sini, 
sinia, (T’ch.) ; meséle, meséli, (M.) 

Takn, to,—Lefva, leyava, (Hing.); lava, (Tch M., 
M 8., Psp. M.); ushtidéva, (M. 8) 

Taxen,—Linnow, (Hng.); pardi, (As. Tch.) 

TAKE AWAY, to,—Nikéva, (Eng.); nikabar, (Span. 
Gip.) 

TAKE CARE, to,—Wardava, rakfva, garfva, (Eng.) 

Taxsn, to be,—Liniovava, (T'ch ) 

Take UP, to,—Priymiava, priymisarfva, (M.) 

TAaxs out, to,—Enkalavava, (M.) 

Tatt.—Pori, (Teh , M., M. 8, Psp. M.) 


TAILOR,—Siva-mengro, (Eng); slibnaéskoro, 
(Tch.); kroyitéri, ‘kroitéru, (M.) 

TaLts,—Paramichi, (M.) 

TALE, to,—Rokrava, (Eng ) 

TaLtKur,—Rokrenguero, (Eng.) 

TALL,—see HiGH. 

TaLLow,— Khani, (M. 7) 

TaLton,—Kfur, khur, kur, fur, (Tch ) 

Taprr,— Mamli, (Eng ) 

Tart,—Tarta, (M ) 

TAVERN,—Ké6rchma, kézhma, (M ) 

Tea,—Mutra-mengri, (Eng.) 

Tra-PoT,—Péa-mengri, (Eng.) 

TuAcH, to,—Sikava, sikavava, (Tch.) ; sekavava; (M.) 

Tear, to,—Paravava, (Tch.) 

Tears,—Asfa, Asva, spa, (Tch.); asf, (M., Psp. 
M.); asva,(M 7) 

TeDIovs,—Uréto, (M.) 

Teat,—Chuchi, (dim ) chuchorti, (Tch.) ; memkor, 
(As. Tch.) 

TELESCoPE,— Dur-diki-mengri, (Eng.) 

Tew, TO,— Pukkeriva, (Eng ) 

Ten,—Desh, (Eng.); des, (Teh); Wesh, (M.); 
desh, (Tch,, Psp. M., M. 7) 

TrenDERNEss, affect to,—Dremezgiiva, (M.) 

TENT,—Tan, ten, (Eng ); katana, chérga, (Tch ); 
cygyry,-céhra, katina, koliba, (M); 
cherga, (M. 7); katana, sahriz, serka, 
(Psp. M ) 

TENTS, an inhabitant of,—Katunidkoro, cherghés- 
koro, (Tch ) 

TentH,—D’éshto, déshto, (M ) 

TeRRIBLE,—Trashadin6, (Tch.) 

TeRRIFY, to,—Traishiva, (Hng.); daraviva, (Teh ) 

THaw,—Denne, (Eng.); dekét, kAna, kan&, (M.) 

THANK, to,—Parakrowdva, (Hng.); parekerava, 
(M. 8) 

THanks,-——Nais, (M.) 

THat,—Dovo, savo, te, oduvvu, (Eng.); odoba, 
(Span. Gip.); kadava, avakd, akava, oka, 
(Tch.) ; kod6, (fem.) kodé, (M.) 

THAT oNE,—Oka, odova, (Teh.) 

THE,—O, (Eng.); 0, (pl.) ol, (M.) 

THEE ALSO,—Taya, (Tch.) 

THEN,—Bisim, (Tch ); apoi, (Wal.); apoy, atinch, 
atinche, (M.) 

TueBe,—Odoi, (Eng.); okotia, otid, ovotid, ovotiar- 
ing, (Tch ); kothar, okot’é, ord4l, (M.) 

THurEFrRoM,—Okotar, otdr, ovotar, (Tch.) 


.| THEtrewitH,—The, (M.) 


THERE Is Not,—Nat (na hi), (Eng ) 

Tary,—Dovor, (Eng ); von, (M -) 

THicK,—Gosté, (Tch.) ; thulé, tulé, (Tch, M, M.8) 

THick3rt,—Poyana, (M.) 

Tamr,—Chore, (pl ) choriesg, (Eng.) ; chor, chorné, 
(Teh); gh’avt, (As. Tch.); chor, chw, 
(M.); chér, (M. 7, Psp. M.) 
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TH1EF, great,—Chéraz, chorazis, (Tch.) 

Tuirves, chief of,—V oivédas, (Tch.) 

THrmves’ Lanrern,—Chor-dudi-mengri, (Eng.) 

TH1GH,—Gher, ghiir, (Tch.); ger, (M. 7) 

THIN,—Kishlé, sann6, (Tch.); sanno, (Psp. M); 
sanoro, (M ): kishlo, (M. 7); sano, (M. 8) 

Tarn, to make,—Kishliovava, (Tch.) 

TH1INE,—Tiro, (Eng.) ; to, tinrdé, (Tch.) ; tiirki, (As. 
Tch.); tird, t’ird, t’o, t’oit, cho, (M.) 

THINNESS,—Kishlipé, (Tch.) 

THING,—Kovar, kovo, sho, (Eng.); kova, koya, 
(Tch.); kova, (M. 7) 

THINK, to,—Penchiva, (Eng.) ; géndidva, géndisa- 
rava, pomeniava, pomenisarava, (M ) 

THIRD,—Trito, (Eng.); trito, (M.) 

TH1R8sT,—Trush, tursh, trushaibé, (Toh. ); trush, 
trust, (Psp. M.); trush, M., M. 8) 

THrRSTY,—Trusno, (Eng.); frcshals: turshalé, 
(Tch.); tirsali, (As. Tch.) 

TurEst, to,—Tarava, (Psp. M.) 

Turesty, to become,—Trush&liovava, (Tch., Psp., 
M.) 

THIRTLEN,—Desh ta trin, (Eng.) 

Turrtry.—Trianda, (Tch., M. 8) 

THIs,—Kavo, (Eng.); kadavaé, avakaé, akavd, okA, 
(Fch.); avak&, avka (Psp. M.): kadd, (fem.) 
kade, kod6, (fem.) kodé, kuk6, kék6, (M.) ; 
ada, aka, avaka, kadava, kako, kodo, 
kuko, (M. 7) 

THIS HERE,—Kavokoi, (Eng.) 

TaistLes,—Kanre, (M.) 

Turrazr,—Okoring, otia, ovotii, ovotiaring, 
(Tch.); othr; othé, othi, oché, ochi, (M.) 

THonc,—Tasmas, (Tch.); haradl,(M.); sirimi, (M. 8) 

THoRN,—Kori, (Eng.); kanrd, {Tch.); kando, kar, 
(M. 7) ° 

THORN-BUSH,—Buro, (M. 7) 

THosE,—Dovor, (Eng.) 

TxHov,—Tu, (Eng., Tch. M., M. 8) 

TaovucHt,—Géndn, (M-) 
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TuovsanD,—Milia, (Tch., M. 8); mtya, mtye, (ME. ) 

THRASH, to ,—Emblétiava, (M.) 

THREAD,—Naval, dori, (Eng.); katlé, tav, (Tch.); 
def, (As. Tch ); hafre, (Span. Gip.); thai. 
tau, (M ); thay, (M. 8); tay, (Psp. M.) 

THREAD-SELLER,—Katléngoro, tavéskoro, tarén- 
goro, (Tch.) 

Tunze,—Trin, (Eng, Tch., Pap. M., M., M. 3}; 
tri, (Psp. M.) 

THREE TIMES,—Trivar, (1M.) 

THRESHOLD,—Prago, pragu, (M.) 

THroat,—Kurlo, (Eng., Pep. M., M. 7); vrangulo. 
kori, korin, kurld, (Tch.); gh’andi, gh’ani, 
(As. Teh.) 

THrovew,—Prekal, (M. &) 

THROW, to,—Wustava, chivava, chivava, (Eng.): 
chivéva, (Tch, Psp. M.); malavava. 
shudéra, (M.) 

THRown, to be,—-Chivghiovava, (Tch.) 

THRvSsT,—Kuntia, (Tch.) 

Turvst, to,—Lichardva, lit’ardva, spidAva, (M.); 
spildva, (M. 8) 

Tarun DER,—Grommena, grovena, grubbena, (Eng.); 
kurmf, (Tch.),; tinu, (M.) 

THUNDEn, to,—Grommeniva, groveniva, grub- 
bendva, (Hng.) 

THurRsDAY,—Zhoy, (M.) 

THvus,—Aveké, (Tch.) 

THy,—Tinro, (M. 8) 

TE, are a pandéva, (Tch.); priponisar&va, 
(M: 

Tz, to cause to,—Bandar4va, (Tch.) 

Trxp, to be,—Banliovava, (Tch.) 

Tr1x,—Keramidini, (Tch. 

TILE-MAKER,—Keramidiniakoro, (Tch.) 

Trit,—Ji, (M. 7); chin, (Psp. M.) 

Time,—Chiros, (Eng.); (repetition) var, far, (Tch., 
Pep. M., M. 8); daté, dita, (tempus) 
vréme, (M.); chiro, (M. 7) 

Trimip,—Daranéd, (Tch.) 


GIPSIES IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


BY G. A. GRIERSON ; 


‘The two works which form the text of this 
article,’ show, in théir method of treating the 
subject matter, about as great a contrast as can 
be imagined. Messrs. Smart and Crofton’s 
book is the first attempt at a deliberate survey 
of the language of the English Gipsies. Such 
a one had long been wanted when it was 
written. The many delightful works of Borrow 





1 The Aaa gf ie the'Eriglish Gipsies, by B. C. Smart, 
M.D., and H. ofton. Second Edition. London, 
Asher and Co., terse 


B.C.S. 

and of Leland had lifted a corner of the veil, 
and given us a glimpse of what was behind ; 
but the reader of Lavengro or of The English 
Gipsies, who seeks for s scientific study of the 
language in these tantalizing books, must too 
often have laid them down with a sigh almost of 
despair. To-begin with, Borrow had no system 
of transliteration, and without that the student 
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is bound to fall into numprons pitfalls ; then, 
as a rule, both Borrow and Leland dealt almost 
entirely with the common wide-spread corrupt 
dialect “quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus, and neglected the valuable ‘* Deep” 
or old dialect, which is par excellence the Gipsy 
Language, of which the first is merely the 
corruption. It is this ‘‘ Deep” language which 
alone is useful to the philologist, and it is 
this which Messrs. Smart and Crofton have been 
the first to attack, and to lay open the citadel 
to the eniry of less fortunate students, Far be 
it from me to depreciate the works of Borrow 
and Leland, Wherever the English language 
spreads, their works will always be classics 
and storehouses of Gipsy lore, but they left a 
want, which has now at length been filled." 
For myself, I only wish that I had seen this book 
some years sooner than I did; and as it does 
not seem to be much known in India, I hasten 
to draw the attention of my brother-students 
to it. 

Th~ second book is audacious and startling. 
It strongly reminds the reader of Borrow, both 
in his happy guesses, and in his philology. In 
the latter Borrow dared all things. For in- 
stance, he connected the root dik, see, both with 
the Skr. tksh, and with the Gaelic dearcam; 
while, of course, it is first cousin of the 
Gaudian dékh, Pali dakkh, and Skr. dris.? 
Again, one’s breath is rather taken away when 
Borrow connects 2, the heart, with the 
Hungarian esiv, and the Sanskrit dhé, and 
does not mention the modern Indian ji. So 
also Mr. MacRitchie ventures to countenance 
the connection of rém, a male Gipsy, with the 
Coptic rém, a man, 

The book consists of a number of detached 
essays, all directed to proving that the Gipsies 
are descended from the Jats of Sindh.* The 
first is a translation, from the Dutch, of a con- 
tribution to the history of the Gipsies, by 
Prof. J. De Goeje, in which all the arguments 
for the theory are summed up. Then follows 
an appendix to this essay by Mr. MacRitchie, 
in which an astonishing amount of out-of-the- 
work, Zan may bo taken.” Te onsite s Space 
internal evidence that” hese teo parts have ion Ea 


quite independently. ‘The second part c tains 
words not contained in the vocab ry; and in the apelling 


‘of both parts-confusion reigns supreme. Thus he ives 
ee took: dickimengro, an overlooker ; dikkipen, a 
Jook ; and ao on. 


way information, bearing on the subject, is 
collected. Then follows, what I fear many will 
consider something very like padding, viz. abont 
80 pages devoted to a description of the siege 
of the Jat stronghold of Bharatpur (Bhaurt- 
pore). The author admits that it will appear 
an excrescence to Gipsiologists pure and 
simple, and adds that it is for them easy to 
evade the reading of it, while, on the other 
hand, @ different class of readers may find 
more interest init than in the other portions 
of the book. The answer to this excuse is 
obvious. 

The book couclades with two original essays. 
The first deals with certain Gipsy charac- 
teristics, and in it the author gives very strong 
arguments to show that the use of artillery 
was introduced into Europe by the Gipsies. 
At least as early as 1496 we learn from a 
mandate granted by Whladislas, king of 
Hungary, that Thomas Polgar, chief of twenty. 
five tents of wandering Gipsies, had, with his 
people, made at Finfkirchen musket-balls and 
other ammunition for Bishop Sigismond. 
Again, in 1546 we learn “that the French 
king hath, by th’advice of two gentlemen of 
Hungary, very experient, made a great 
number of cannons of a greater calibre than 
hath ever been seen.” These “two gentlemen” 
were probably of the same race as the followers 
of Thomas Polgar, The whole of this essay 
is most entertaining reading. The last paper, 
entitled “miscellaneous remarks,” gives ac- 
counts of the various wandering tribes of 
thieves in India, including the’ Déms and the 
Bediyas, It is difficult here, as often elsewhere, 
to find out Mr. MacRitchie’s own opinions on 


what be writes about. Hecollects a great deal of 


conflicting information of varying authority, 
often most interesting and important, and leaves 
the reader to decide upon the evidence adduced, 
without a word of puidance. Thas, he men- 
tions with equal proniinence’Paspati’s identi- 
fication of Rém with Rdmea (!) (p. 107), and 
Leland’s identification of the same with Dim 
(p. 226). Not'one word does he say to lead 
a 
hore the way in Which see enay, avoid discussing 
os BE ten enon, which A. Meat 
or Sintt;is really the peat particle creunae, ‘to aes 


and means ‘renowned,’ like the m Greek dxovoris: 


ti gives the correct derivation, which 


On Pp. 498, Paspa 
is also clearly proved by Ascoli. 
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one to know that the first is undoubtedly 
wrong, while the second is almost certainly 
right. 

The Jat theory of the origin of the Gipsies 
may‘ be stated as follows:—<According to the 
Shéh-Ndma, the Persian monarch Bahram Gaur 
received in the 5th century from an Indian 
king 12,000 musicians who were known as Liiris, 
and according to the Majmu'au’t-Tawdérikh, 
the Liris or Lilis (7.e. Gipsies) of modern 
Persia are the descendants of these. The 
historian Hamza Isfahint, who wrote half a 
century before Firdisi, the author of the Shah 
Ndma, however, calls these imported musicians 
Zutts, (h;) and the Arabic Dictionary Al Qdmiis 
has the following entry, ‘ Zutt, Arabicized from 
Jatt, a people of Indian origin.’ Another 
lexicon, the Muh#t, gives the same information, 
and adds that they are the people called Nawar 
in Syria,and that they are musicians and dancers. 
Zott as the author writes it, is also a term of con- 
tempt. “‘ You Zotit” isa term of abuse. Again, 
according to Istakhri and Ibn Hankal, Arabic 
geographers of the 10th century, the fatherland 
of these people was the marshy lands of the 
Indus between al Manatira, and Makrin. 

In the course of years nambers of Zotts 
settled in Persia, especially in the regions 
of the Lower Tigris, where in 820 A.D. they 
had become a great body of robbers and pirates. 
Various attempts were made to subdue them, 
which was not effected till 834, after which 
they were conveyed away to Ainzarba on the 
northern frontier of Syria. In 855 (according 
to Tabari) the Byzantines attacked Ainzarba 
and carried off the Zott prisoners with them 
to their own country. In this way we have 
the entry of the Gipsies into Europe accounted 
for. 

Now, though it is possible that the Gipsies 
of Europe are descended from these Zotts who 
were imported into the Greek empire, and 
that they are the same as the Litris or Persian 
Gipsies, there appear te me to be two most 
important flaws in the chain by which it is 
attempted to connect Gipsies with the Jats, 
or Jatts, as they are always called there, of 
Sindh. First, there is the point of language. 
It is admitted by the advocates of the Jit 
theory that there is ‘‘a great unlikeness be- 


5’ Mr. MacRitchie, p. 82. 


tween Romanf and Jataki”’ (the Jat dialect); 
but they argue that ‘language does not form 
an infallible testof pedigree. There are several 
gipsy populations by whom the language 
of the Rémanf has been forgotten; and every- 
where the tendency among Gipsies of the 
present day is to relinquish their ancestral 
speech.”* To this the answer is not far to seek. 
In the first place, though the language-test 
may not be infallible, itis a very powerful one, 
and throws much doubt on any theory to which 
it gives an unfavourable reaction. The Gipsies 
of the present day undoubtedly speak an Indian 
language, and that language is not, in any way, 
nearly connected with Jataki; so that if we 
adopt the theory quoted above, we must also 
adopt the utterly impossible assumption 
that the Jats left India speaking Jataki, and, in 
the course of their wanderings over Asia, and 
Europe, while they were being or had been 
scattered into a number of independent tribes, 
gave up their own language, and exchanged it, 
not for the languages of their new homes, but, 
all of them, for one certain definite language of 
the India which they had left centuries before. 
We shall have to assume not only this, but that 
clans scattered over Western Asia and perhaps 
over Europe, all fortuitously agreed to adopt the 
same Indian language, though all communica- 
tion between them was barred. 

But, evenadmitting that the test of language, 
when considered alone, is not, im this case, 
infallible,—it becomes so, if we consider the 
circumstances which attended the importation 
from India of these 12,000 Zotts or Liiris. 
Firdisi says distinctly that they were 12,000 
musicians of both sexes, and the author of 
the Mahtt adds that they were dancers, and 
contemptible. Iamata loss to understand how 
so large a number of degraded persons could be 
found amongst those from whom were descended. 
the brave defenders of Bharatpur. With all due 
deference to the authors of the Arabic diction- 
ariesabove referred to, it is impossible that. these 
people can have been Jats. The Jats are one 
of the highest castes of India. They claim to 
be, after the Rajpiits, one of the purest tribes 
of Kshatriyas ;° and any one with the smallest 
acquaintance with the Indian caste system can 
understand that a huge band of professional 





* See, for instance, Monier Williams, Hinduism, p. 161. 
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singers and dancers, men und women, could 
never have come froma Kshatriya tribe. In 
spite, therefore, of the authority of Pott, of 
Trumpp, and of De Goeje, I am unable to 
accept the theory that the descent of the Gipsies 
from the Jats is proved, even if we admit that 
the former are descended from the Zotts or 
Liris of Arabic and Persian writers.” 

Concerning my own theory of the origin of 
the Gipsies, I have already, in the Introduction 
to Mrs. Grierson’s Gipsy Index, stated my 
opinion that the language-test points to an 
Indian tribe speaking a dialect derived from 
Migadh$ and not from Saurasént Prikrit, and 
that, therefore, it is in Eastern Hindistan that 
we must look for their ancestors. I have 
further pointed ont the extreme probability 
of the criminal tribe known as the Magahiya 
Doms (who, by the way, are great musicians, 
singers, and dancers), being descended from 
the same stock as the Gipsies. I may note, 
here, a word quoted by Mr. MacRitcbie from 
Mr. Leland, which lends a singular confirma- 
tion to the theory. It is the Gipsy term for 
bread, which is mdnré or manré. This is 
usyally connected either with the Gaudian 
mdiy ‘rice-gruel,’ or with maarud the millet, 
eleusine coracana, Neither of these agrees with 
the idea of bread, bat in the Magaht dialect of 
Bihari, spoken south of the Ganges, in the native 
land of these Magabiyi Doms, there is a peculiar 
word manda" or mdaréd, which means ‘ wheat,’ 
whence the transition to the Gipsy mdnré, 
‘bread’ is eminently natural. 

Messrs. Smart and Crofton’s work has two 
great advantages. It is systematic, and it is 
thorough. lt begins with a most useful Bibliow 
graphy, commencing with (chapter xxxviii.) 
“The first Boke of the introduction of Know- 
lege, made by Andrew Boorde of Physyche 
Doctor,” which “ treteth of Egypt, and of theyr 
mony and of theyr speche,”’ and was written in 
1547" One specimen of the “speche of Egypt” 


* [The following remarks may help : 
Throughout Indie the J&ts or J Atte number 5} millions: 
but there are Jats and Jits, at any rate in the Paiijab, 
and the Jatt of the Lower Indus, Sindh and the Dérbjat 

district differs as veg A can well be imagined from the 

Jat of oe a and the Jatt of the ruling Sikh f families 
sat a Tn the latter cases he is a fine specimen 
, but i in the former exactly the reverse. Alt 

sane the Tndas : ’ is Mk ira of contempt and implies 
rough any uhbammadan tribe which is 
not of super pa peg $.€. bd stg is not Sayyid, 
hook, Parhin or Gaeta, remark applies more or 
less also to the t Bange district, the lower Chindh 
and Thélam,and to Sindh itself. Ibbetson*s Bihnography 


as it existed at that date may be given for the 
benefit of Indian readers. Itis a da mai masse 
(compare Riharida moht [nom. mai] més), which 
the worthy Doctor translates “ Geue me fieshe !” 

Next follows the grammar proper, preceded 
by a section devoted to orthography, in which 
the authors lay down the lines on which they 
base their system of spelling. They have 
followed the Glossic System used by the 
English Dialect Society, in which az corre- 
sponds to the soand of the Sanskrit %, ou to that 
of sjy, and so on. It is to be regretted that, in 
treating of a language so elosely connected 
with India, they did not base their system on 
that of Sir W. Jones, which is now universally 
used in transliterating Gaudian vernaculars. 
In quoting Gipsy works, I shall endeavour to 
use the Jonesian system as much as possible, 
as it will be most convenient to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary. The following special 
signs are necessary: @ like a in gnat; @ like aa 
in baa; @ like aw in caw; @ like w innut ; 6 like 
oin not; and oz like o2 in oil. 

The chapter on letter-changes is especially 
interesting to- comparative philologists, who will 
meet here many old friends. Thus the inter. 
change of & and p in chapni or chakni, a whip, 
will remind them of the Satskrit root pach, 
beside the Latin coc, meaning, ‘cook.’ Again, 
Kol. or hdl is parallel to the Greek xapdia and 
the Sanskrit kridaya. Instances of this kind 
could be multiplied to any extent. 

The chapter on noun-inflections is as full 
and complete as can be desired. Most interest- 
ing is the form of the genitive singular in 
eskré, plural engrd. These have varieties such 
as meskro, mengrd; dmeskrd, Smengrd. These 
genitive forms, as in the other Gaudian lan- 
gwages, were originally adjectives. 

Examples of the simplest form of the geni- 
tive are 

gaveskro, a policeman, from gdv, a town, 

gitvengrs do. from _— do. 

Cn iaG a oe ee rai 


pee of the Muzaffergarh District. The above use of 
the term Jatt may possibly oe for the spread 


weatwards of such a term, as ab; Zutts to signify an 


inferior class of ies snouge of course it tr 
argue no as eir real racial origin.— 
TEMPLE.| = 
* See Bihdr Peasant Li 955. The'change f 
manda, ane is quite ie ec as 


* Reprinted by Mr. Furnivall for the E 
Text Society, 1830. / ee 
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Here the termination of the genitive is really 
kro or gro, the es and en being respectively the 
singular and plural oblique terminations of the 
r1oun, The words are really gaéves kré, and 
gaven kro. (altered to g7é for euphony). This 
any student of Prakyit will at once be able to 
trace to its Migadhi Prakrit form. K7é, as seen 
from other Gipsy dialects, is a contraction from 
kdrd, which is the same as the Bihar? genitive 

terminationker(a), Kara isthe direct descendant 
of the Prakrit adjectival suffix kéra whieh 
implies possession, e.g. (Ap. Pr. in Hémachandra 
TV. 422) jasu kéréms hwhkdradaiin muhahwi 
padasati trindii, ‘on account of (instramental) 
whose roaring the grass falls from the mouths 
(of the deer).’ Here jasu kéréih huwikdradaéir 
is literally in Sanskrit yasya kritena humkaré na ; 
in which yasya kriténa is pleonastic for simple 
yasya. Now, here two things are to be noted, 
(a) that kéra is used adjectivally, and (b) that 
the noun to which it is pleonastically attached 
is in the genitive case. With these two facts 
compare in Gipsy, (a), that these nouns:in hd 
or gré form nonns.demoting an agent or pos- 
sessor the termination 6 being masculine, and ¢ 
(kri, grf) feminine or neuter, and (6) that the 
oblique bases es and en (in e.g. gdves and gaéven) 
are originally genitives, singular and ploral 
respectively. Hs corresponds to the Magadhi 
Prakrit gen. sing. term. aséa (Hém. IV. 299), 
and en to the gen. plur. term dna or anha 
(Hém, [V. 300, and. Lassen, 271; cf. Hém. I. 
123) of the same dialect. Tracing our typical ex- 
amples, therefore, back to Sanskrit, we get first 
(1) Sanskrit, grdmasya krita : Migadh? Prakrit, 
gdmaiéa kéra; Apabhrarnia Prakrit, géivaséa 
kéra (Hom. IV. 397) ; Turkish Gipsy gives-kovd ; 
English Gipsy, gdves-kro, ‘ of or belonging to a 
town, ’ hence, ‘a policeman. (2) Skr. grdémdndm 
krita; Magadht Prakrit,° gémanha kéra; 
Tarkish Gipsy, gdven-gérd; English Gipsy, gaven- 
gré, ‘of or belonging to towns.’ 

We are now in a position to consider the 
other terminations given above, viz. (@)meskro, 
(5)mengro. 

Examples are-— 

sastermeskro, a blacksmith, from sdster; iron. 

yogomeskro, @ gun <3 yoy, fire. 

tditermengrd, afrying-pan, ,, tdéter, to heat. 
chinémengro, a hatchet, » "chin, to cut. 







In the above the terminations Ard and gréd 
have been already disposed of. It remains to 
consider the form (6)}mes and (6)men. In the 
forms mes and men, it will appear that the 6 has 
only dropped out in obedience to the laws of 
euphony; jaost as in the Bihari language the 
form sastrawd has become sastr’wa, & weapon. 
Itremains, therefore, to consider the fnller forms 
6mes and Omen. 


These correspond to what in Bihari gram- 


mar are called ‘long forms,’ which are formed 
by adding the syllable wd or yé to any noun. 
Thus sastr or (long form) sastr’wd, ‘a weapon’ 
gt, or dgiyd, ‘fire.’ In Bihari a different ter- 
mination is used for adjectives, so that the 
long forms of tatté, ‘hot,’ and chiinn, ‘cut,’ are 
tatakké, and chhinakkd; but the Gipsy appa- 
rently retained the w for adjectives also; so that 
we may substitute; for the sake of comparison, 
suppositious Bihari words, tat’wd, ‘a thing 
heated,’ and chhiun’wd, ‘a thing cut.’ Now, in 
Prakrit (Hém. IV.397) an m can be changed to 
v preceded by anundsikd, and though Héma- 
chandra does not state the-converse rule that 
v can become m,. it does so in Bihfiri. In 
vulgar Maithili, as spoken by women, this 
long form, termination ‘wdé is commonly pro- 
nounced "nd; or’méd, Examples will be found 
on p. 20 of my Maithil Chrestomathy, where: 
we find a'gan’mé for a’gan'wé, ‘a court-yard,’ 


bisaran’mé for bisaran’ wa, ‘forgotten,’ and again 


p 22, where we find asanan'md for asanan'wd, 


“bathing.’ 

In Gipsy, therefore, sistermes is the genitive 
singular of the long form. of sdster;: ydgdmes 
the same of yig ; and tattermen, genitive plural 
of the long form of tééter ( 2 tétta), and chin- 
omen, thé same of chin. 

The long form termination ’wé or ’md is a 
relic of the Sanskrit pleonastic termination ka, 
which was very common in Prakrit, in which, 
as the # came between two vowels, it was 
elided. In the modern Gandians, a w or y was 
then inserted to fill the hiatus. Thus Skr. 
gastra, or sustraka, ‘a weapon,’ Magadh! Prakrit 
éastra(k)a, genitive singnlar éastra-odta kéra, 
English Gipsy, sistermes-kré. Miagadhi Prakrit 
gen. sing., éastra-éha (Hém. IV. 299) kera, 
Bihart sastr’'wd kar or vulgar sasty’md kar. 

To take another example, Skr. tapta(ka), 


elt 


® Hém, III. 123, confines this form to numerals, but it is regularly formed from gdménant, 
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‘heated’ Magadhi Prakrit gen. plural, *fatia- 
anha kéra, English Gipsy tittermengré, Bikar, 
*igitawanh kar or (vulgar) *tattamanh kar. 

Besides -eskro, etc., there are, in the English 
Gipsy dialect, the terminations eskd and esté 
in common use, both as genitive singular and as 
adjectival terminations. Of these the bs in esko 
is again the Sanskrit krita, of which another 
Prikrit form is ka, which becomes ké in Gipsy 
and ka in Bihari, through an intermediate form 
kya, The té of esto is not 80 clear. I believe 
+t is from the same &rita, which can again in 
Prikrit become kate (Hém, IV. 323). Thus, 
take the Gipsy miiest6, ‘of or belonging to the 
face’ (e.g. mélesté kovd, ‘a looking glass’). This 
would be Skr. mukhasya krita, Magadhi Priakrit 
muhaé-sa kata, If these two words were pro- 
nounced as one, thus muhaséakata, the k would 
be Liable to elision as falling between two vowels, 
so that we should get muhagéa-ata which might 
become in Gipsy miles-t3. This derivation, which 
would be otherwise rather hazardous, fits in 
with a similar explanation of the Gipsy dative 
termination este, of which the te would repre- 
sent, if this theory is correct, the Sanskrit krité, 

’ a word often used to signify ‘for,’ and which 1s 
the original of the Bibari dative suffix kahun, or 
kéa, through the Prakrit katé, and the Apa- 
bhrathéa Prakrit kaahwh or kaahih (Hém, IV. 
340, 347; kramadéiwarn as quoted in Lassen, 
26). 

I have lingered so long over this important 
subject of Gipsy genitives, that I must curtail 
my remarks concerning the remainder of the 
grammar as dealt with by Mesers. Smart and 
Crofton. Everywhere the student will find it 
interesting and suggestive. For instance, the 
termination of abstract nouns in pen, will at 
once suggest the Indian Gaudian pan, which 
comes from the Skr. iva or (Vaidik) ivan, 
through the Apabhrathéa Prakrit -ppana (Hém. 
IV. 437). Again, I notice that Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton connect the Gipsy sign of the compara- 
tive der with the Persian tar. Itis simpler to 
go back to the Skr. éara, which can become 
dara in Magadhi Prakrit (Hém. IV. 302). On 
the verb, a whole series of articles might be 
written. It will be sufficient to point out here 
identities like the following ; Skr. érindshi, Mag. 
Pr. éupasi, Bihari, eunas, Gipsy, shines, ‘thou 
hearest;’ Turkish Gipsy,jalé; English Gipsy, 
jal, Bihari, ald, ‘he goes.’ This last is in both 
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Gipsy and Bihiri s compound tense, and the 


identity is specially remarkable. The com- 
pound is in India peculiar to Bihari, and is 


only used in Bhéj’ptri, or the dialect spkoen 


by Magahiyd Doms, and in no other dialect. 


The Pronouns give rise to many suggestive 


considerations. The word for *]’ is mé, the 


Bihari méa. Bat the plural men, or méndi is 


still more interesting. “A reference to the 


Turkish Gipsy shows that this was originally 
amen, or dmendt, Amenis the Bihari haman or 
hamant, ‘we;’ but how are we to account for 
the form dimendi? Here again, Bh6j’pirt 
alone gives us the clue. Haman or hamant, 
is really an old genitive plural, the Praknit 
amhdna ‘of us, and means ‘ (many) of us,’ 


hence simply ‘we.’ In time, however, the 


original meaning became forgotten, and the 
word was considered a pure nominative piaral. 
But the genius of the Bihari language, 
differing from that of the more Western Gau- 
dians, seemed to demand that the nominative 
plural of pronouns should be in @ genitive 


form ; and so the Bhéj'pirt dialect, when the 
fact became forgotten that hamani was really 


a. genitive, tacked on to it again Kai the sign of 


the genitive, making hamanikd, which again 
means ‘(many) of us,’ ‘we.’ This is a pecu- 
liarity of the Bhdj’pari dialect alone, and does 
not occur in the other dialects, Now let us 
take the Gipsy amendt or mendi. We have 
seen that the element amen is really a genitive. 
I believe that dé is also the sign of the genitive 
plural, from the Magadht Prakrit kadé (Skr. 
Kritas), just as the to in esto is from kata 


(Apabhrathéa, nom. sing katu) as above shown. 

The Grammar is followed by a most com- 
plete Gipsy-English ‘Vocabulary. It, of 
course, deals directly with the dialect of the 
English Gipsies, but throughout, and, espe- 
cially in the appendix, q great deal of useful 
collateral matter is brought in. It is concluded 
appropriately by a ‘useful English-Anglo- 
Gipsy vocabulary. The last hundred pages of 
the book are devoted to genuine Gipsy com- 
positions, both in the ‘ Deep,’ and in the vulgar 
tongue, most with translations. Here and 
there are short little essays which give much 
useful information. Witness the following :— 

‘Tue Frog. 

We have often asked Gipsies for the Rémant 

lav (Gipsy word) for ‘a frog.’ Charlie Boswell 
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told us it was the “tikeni Loli as jals adré de 
pani, and lels de drab avri” (little thing that goes 
intothe water and takes the poison’ out). Wester 
Boswell told us it was “O stor-herengré ben- 
gesko koli ta jails adré o pdni sd pidvaé” (the four- 
legged diabolic thing that swims in the water 
which I drink). The Gipsies in general con- 
sider that any water, into which a frog goes, is 
fit to drink. Although they have forgotten 
the word for ‘frog,’ they use for ‘toad’ the 
word which means ‘frog’ in other dialects, viz. 
jamba, jomba (Vocab.), but are confused when 
questioned about it, and say “it is no tacho 
lav (true word), but means jumper.” ” 

It is a curious fact, thus brought to notice 
by Messrs. Smart and. Crofton, that there is no 
word in Gipsy for ‘frog;’ butit is still more 
curious that an animal which Gipsies consider to 
be a benevolent purifier of water should be called 
‘devilish,’ nearly all Gipsy vocabularies giving 
beng as meaning ‘devil,’ and ‘devil’ only. Is 
it not possible that the Gipsy for ‘frog’ can 
once have been also beng; and that this 
meaning of the word has been forgotten but 
has survived in the phrase bengeskd kiéli, 
‘froggish thing,’ which is now ignorantly 
translated by the Gipsies as ‘devilish thing’? 
Is it not possible that the word beng in Gipsy 
had once two meanings, ‘frog’ as well as 
‘devil,’-of which the former has disappeared ? 
The Bihari (and Hinddstant) for ‘ frog’ is béng 
or beng, This is derived from the Skr. vyanga 
‘having deformed limbs,’ and not from bhéka 
as most dictionaries make out. And the Gipsy 


i : devil. ant 


béng is evidently derived from the same word, 
asis shown by the Hungarian-Gipsy byeng, 
Curiously enough, in some Gipsy 
dialects we find the word bearing the meaning 
of ‘dragon,’ Thus, according to Miklosich, loc. 
ett., in a Beitrag zur.rotiwellischen Grammatik, 
we see beng given as the German-Gipsy for 
‘drache, teufel.’ Again, in Spanish-Gipsy, benge 
means ‘dragon,’ and bengéchi, ‘ basilisk,’ but 
bengi, ‘devil.’ The meanings of both ‘frog’ and 
‘devil,’ can well come from vyanga; indeed, the 
first meaning is given in the Saiskrit diction- 
aries. The idea of the devil having deformed 


_ limbs is very old. It will be sufficient here to 


allude to the fable of the Diable Boiteuz. 
Paspati, though he goes wrong in the deriva- 
tion** hits on the same idea as that to which 
I have come independently. Talking of the 
Gipsies,”* he says,— 

‘Le diable, d:dBodos, shaitéin des Musalmans, 
leur etaient inconnus: mais dans les tableaux 
chrétiens, représentant le chevalier St. Georges 
terrassant le diable, sous la forme du dragon, 
le diable leur devint familier, sous la forme 
d’une grosse grenouille. Ces tableaux fort com- 
muns partout, et peints par des artistes mala- 
droits, ont, peut-étre, plus que tout autre, con- 
tribués & assimiler, dans leur pensée, le diable 
avec le dragon ou la grenonille.’ 

With this quotation, I must bring this al- 
ready too long essay to a close, recommending 
all who are interested in the Indian verna- 
culars to procure a copy of Messrs. Smart and 
Crofton’s book. 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF SAMKARACHARYA. 

The latest contributions on this subject: appear 
to be Mr. K. B: Pathak’s paper, ante, Vol. XI. 
p. 174f.,in which he quoted a manuscript that 
gives Kaliyuga-Samvat 3889 (A.D, 788-81), the 
Vibhava samvatsara, as the year of Sazmkar&- 
charya’s birth? and Kaliyuga-Samvat 39921 
(A.D. 820), the fuoll-moon day of the month 
Vaitdkha, as the date of his death; and Mr. K. 
J. Telang’s paper, ante, Vol. XIII. p. 95ff., in 
which, questioning the authority of the work 
relied on by Mr. Pathak, as belonging at the 
earljest to about the end of the twelfth century, 


© drab= dravya. __32 Miklosich, VII. 10. 
= He oonneots at once pattka, bh4ka and béng ! 
2 r i. * 


same year had previously been given by Prof. 


he arrived, on arguments stated in detail by him, 
at the conclusion that the date of the reformer | 
cannot be brought down to any period subsequent 
to about A.D. 590. 

I would draw attention to the statement of 
the Nép4l VarnSdvali,* that Barhkardcharya 
visited Népaél either at the end of the reign, or 
within a few months after the death, of Vrisha- 
déva of the Siryavaméi dynasty; and that Vrisha- 
déva’s son, Sarvnkaradéva, was named after 
the reformer, during whose stay in Népal he 
was born. Very similar statements are made also 
in respect of a somewhat later king, Varadéva, 
Pl ened Bt Sia of dnc on, 


a History of Népal, po. 1188, 188; and onte, 
Vol. - p- 142. 
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and his son Sarkaradéva; but there is the import- 
ant difference that, in their time, the person who 
visited Nép&l was only a Brahman incarnation of 
Sarmkardcharya ;* whereas, in the case of Vrisha- 
déva and his son, the visitor was the reformer 
himself in person. 

According to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s inter- 
pretation and arrangement of the dates of the 
kings of Nép4l,* Vrishadéva reigned about 
A.D. 260, and thus belonged to a period which 
would make it impossible that the statement 
about Samnkardcharya could be correct. 

But the real date of Vrishadéva, as estab- 
lished by my own rectification of the early chrono- 
logy of Népal,’ was about A.D. 630 to 655; 
with, of course, the possibility, since the nearest 
recorded date belongs to the time of his great- 
grandson Manadéva, that he really came some 
ten or twenty years earlier. 

This result approaches so closely to the period 
arrived at, on extraneous and inferential grounds, 
by Mr. Telang, that it isto be hoped that he will 
look again through the facts on which his con- 
clusions were based, and will consider whether his 
deductions do not admit of the slight modifications 
that would bring them into accordance with the 
statement of the Nép4l Vamédvali. Like other 
native records, the Vamédvalt is, for the most part, 
extremely unreliable ; it would, for instance, place 
Vrishadéva in B.C. 614. But, as shewn by Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji,° it has preserved, though 
in a distorted form, at least one real historical 
item, in thestatement that, inthetimeof Visvadéva- 
varman, the predecessor of AriSuvarman, Vikra- 
mAditya came to Nép&] and established his era 
there; the real reference being to a conquest of 
the country by Harshavardhana of Kanauj, and 
the partial introduction of his era as the result. 
And there seems no particular reason for refusing 
to accept its statement regarding the visit. of 
Sathkarfchirya as correct; supported, as itis, by 
the fact that the name of Samkara appears for the 
first time, among the Népal kings, in the case of 
Vrishadéva’s son and successor. It is, at any rate, 
. sufficient, I think, to shew that BasmkardAchar- 
ya’a period is not later than that of Vrisha- 
déva, 

J. ¥. Fizer. 
Sth October 1886. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
The conversion’ of Hindu dates into English 
equivalents has now been much facilitated by 
General Cunningham’s useful Book of Indian 





* Wright's History of Népdl, p. 152f. 
« ante Vol. XII aay ee P bee 


Eras, the Tables in which, with those in Mr. 
Cowazjee Patell’s Chronology, give, in convenient 
forms, all the data that are ordinarily required. 
Instances, however, constantly occur, in which 
the results arrived at from the Tables do not 
exactly agree with the details, recorded in inscrip- 
tions &c., that are the subject of computation. 
This is especially the case with dates from South- 
ern India; my own experience being that, in a 
very large proportion of these, the results do not 
agree. But the case is frequently the same with 
dates from Northern India. And, from the in- 
stances of both classes that I have looked into, it 
seems plain, that,—however absolute may be the 


. rules adopted in the Tables for arriving at the 


initial days of Hindu years, which give the basis 
of all the detailed caiculations; and however cor- 
rect may be the published results on this point,— 
yet the subsidiary rules and Tables, for working 
out intermediate days, must not be followed in 
too hard and fast a manner, but are always liable 
to modification and adjustment, sometimes on 
account of retrenched and repeated lunar tithis ; 
sometimes in consequence of the practice of 
coupling a lunar ¢ithi, when it commences after 
sunrise and does not end im the same day, with 
the name of the following week-day, instead of 
with the name of that with which the greater part 
of the tithi actually coincides; and sometimes 
because the theoretical arrangement of the Hindu 
luni-solar year, in twelve months, consisting of 
alternately 30 and 29 solar days,in regular suc- 
cession, is not adhered to in actual practice, but 
varies irregularly from year to year. These are 
rather intricate matters, for which the Tables 
do not provide, at any rate in a way that is 
convenient for use by those who are not experts. 
And the result is that, except in respect of a date 
that happens to ‘be exactly normal in all its 
surroundings, only a close approximation can be 
obtained from the Fables. 

It is easy enough, accepting the Rules. and 
Tables as absolute in all their details, to assume 
that the interpretation of an original passage 
containing a date, is not correct; or, admitting 
that the interpretation is correct, to suggest 
‘an error in the original record, and to adapt it 
to the results obtained from the Tables, by pro- 
posing to alter the name of the week-day, or the 
number of the fitht, and soon. But this method 
.of procedure is hardly satisfactory. And my own 
inclination, in cases of difference, is, to accept the 
recorded details as at least primd facie correct, 
and to use them as data for modifying and cor- 





a 


® ante, Vol. XIV. p. 850. 
* ante, Vol. XIII. p. 4alf. 
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recting the rules for computing other intermediate 
dates of the same year. 

Any general rules of correction could only be 
established by tabulating a considerable number 
of calculated results; and then noting the way 
in which, and the extent to which, they differ 
from the results obtainable from the published 
Tables. 

And, as a contribution to this line of inquiry, 
I propose to give, from time to time, calcula- 
tions of dates that include points of interest; and 
thus to provide materials and special points of 
consideration for others, who will go more deeply 
into the subject than I can. 

When General Cunningham and Mr. Cowasjee 
Patell differ in respect of the initial day of a year, 
I shall give the results separately, according to 
each authority. When I indicate no such differ- 
ence of results, it will be understood that both 
sets of Tables agree in all the essential data. Other 
points requiring special notice, will be commented 
on as they arise. 

No. 1. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. Waddington, 
Bo.C §., I have recently obtained, from Kalas- 
Budrtkh in the Akolém Taluka of the Ahmad- 
nagar District, a new copper-plate grant of the 
Mahdsdmania Bhillama IIL, of the family of 
the Yadavas of Séunadésa. The details of the 
date (1. 14 f.) are — Saka-nripa-kal-Atita-sarhvat- 
sara-Satéshu navasv=ashtachatvériméad-adhiké- 
shv=amkaté=pi 948 Krédhana-sathvatsara-Kart- 
tika-samjat-Adityagrahané,—“‘ in nine centuries of 
the years that have gone by from the time of the 
Saka king, increased by forty-eight; or, in figures, 
948 (years); on the occurrence of an eclipse of the 
sun in (the month) Karttika of the Krédhana 
samvatsara.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sarhvat 948, 
the Krédhana sazvatsara, both current; the 
month Karttika (October-November); and an 
eclipse of the sun, which of course took place on 
the new moon tithi,—the fifteenth tithi, but the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth, solar day, as 
the case may be, of the dark fortnight. And 
as the contents of the inscription connect it abso- 
lutely with the neighbourhood in which it was 
found, a locality within the limits of Sou- 





+ This is a point that requires to be always noted 
in respect of copper-plate grants, which, being so port- 
able, may travel to, and, be discovered at, any distance 
from the locality to which they really belong. With 
stone-inscriptions, of course, the case is different. 

* In the north, the dark fortnight of each month 
precedes the bright. But the year there, as in the south, 
commences on the first day of the bright fortnight of 
Chaitra ; consequently the dark fortnight of Chaitra 
stands, in the north, at the end of the year; instead 
of in the place of the second fortnight of the year, 
which it occupies in the south. The result is that the 


——. 


thern India, all the details of the date have, 
primdfacie at least, to be treated in accord. 
ance with the sonthern method of reckoning; and 
therefore, as regards the arrangement of the 
months, with the bright fortnight preceding the 
dark, and so, as the Saka-Samvat years commence 
with the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra (March-April), with the whole of 
that month,—not only the bright half of it— 
standing in the beginning of the year.’ 

Here, however, as regards Saka-Samvat 948 


being recorded as current, as well as the Krédhana, 


samvatsara, there is a special point that calls 
for remark. 

It is often asserted that the ancient Hindus 
always expressed their dates in expired years. And. 
according to this, we should understand utit(shu. 
‘having gone by, having expired,’ or any similar 
word, in apposition with éutéshu in the present 
passage, and translate accordingly. Now, {t is 
true that the word aftéa does actually occur here. 
But it does not qualify éatéshu, in respect of the 
number of years to be recorded. It qualifies the 
base sarvhvatsara or samvatsara-éata, in connection 
with the tyme of the Saka king or kings from 
which the era is reckoned. The expression is a 
technical one, of constant occurrence. And with 
the present passage we have to contrast the date 
of the Kauthém grant of Vikramaditya V. (p. 24 
above, 1. 61 £.), — Saka-nripa-kAl-dtita-samvat- 
Sara-satéshu navasu trimsad-adhikéshu gatéshu 
930 pravartaméina-Saumya-samvatsaré &¢ ,—in 
which we explicitly have gatéshu, ‘having gone 
by,’ in apposition with éatéshu, in addition to 
atita qualifying samvatenra (or sarkvatsara-sata), 
as here. In the present passage, there is no such 
word; and, if we were to supply one, the text 
would then indicate Saka-Sarmvat 9.18 expired, and 
949, the Kridhana sarzvatsara, curreht. But the 
samvatsara of the sixty-year cycle would then 
differ from the year of the era by two years, 
instead of only one as noted ‘below, according to 
the southern reckoning of the cycle; and would 
not agree with it, even according to the northern 
reckoning. 

No doubt, in making calculations, the Hindus 
worked, as Europeans must work, with the 
number of expired years asa basis. But this is 





northerners are, for instance, in the dark fortnight 
of Vaisakha, while the southerners are still in the dark 
fortnight of the preceding month, Chaitra; and as 
another, example, the 236th day of the theoretical Inni- 
solar year is, m the south, the new-moon day of Karttika, 
but in the north it is the new-moon day of the following 
month, Mfrgasirsha. This difference of arrangement 1s 
obviously only of essential importance in rexpect of 
dates in the dark fortmights of the months; thus, for 
instance, the 71th day, in theoretical order, is the full- 
ee day of Jyéshtha, in both southern and northern 
ndia, 
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quite a different question from that of their 
method of expressing the dates; as, also, is the 
yuestion whether they did not sometimes by mis- 
take quote years as current which were really 
expired, and the reverse, and even occasionally 
quote, as current, or even as expired, years that 
were still to come. And, as a very clear and 
pointed instance of the record of a date in cur- 
rent years, we have the Sashahi temple inscrip- 
tion of Mahipdla, dated Vikrama-Samvat 1150, 
which gives (ante, Vol. XV. p. 41; vv. 107, 108; 
1. 40) first, in words, the number of years expired, 
and then, partially in words and fully in figures, 
the number of the current year,—HkAdasasv = 
atitéshu sachvatsara-satéshu cha | ék-éna-paiicha- 
sati cha gatéshv=abdéshu Vikramat t| Patichasé 
ch=Aéviné miasé krishna-pakshé nrip-Ajiay4 | 
rachité Manikanthéna praégastir=iyam=ujjvalé || 
Amkaté=pi 11501 Aégvina-bahula-parhchamyan, 
— “and when eleven centuries of years had 
passed by, and (in addition) fifty years, less 
by one, had gone, from (the time of) Vikrama; 
and in the fiftieth (year); in the month Aégvina ; 
in the dark fortnight; by order of the king, this 
brilliant eulogy was composed by Manikantha; 
or, in figures, 1150 (years); on the fifth tith? of 
the dark fortnight of Aévina.” 

Excluding special and capricious instances, the 
iscriptions disclose the following general and 
systematic constructions in the expression of 
dates. (1) The use of the nominative singular 
or plural, unaccompanied by any verb or partici- 
ple. (2) The use, in Southern India, of the 
nonnative singular or plural, in apposition with 
an ordinal adjective, which, again, usually quali- 
fies the name of the savmvatsara in the genitive 
ease. (3) The use of the locative singular or 
plural, with the corresponding locative, in apposi- 
tion, of any word signifying ‘elapsed, gone by.’ 
(4) The use of the simple locative singular or 
plural, without any such corresponding locative 
in apposition. And (5) the mse of the dbbrevia- 
tions sav and sanvat, it: ding alone, and not 
explained by any detailed record in words; this 
method, however, throws no light on the point 
under discussion. 

Now, in respect of class (2), it can hardly be 
disputed that current years are intended; the 
very construction prevents any other interpreta- 

5 Gen. Cunningham’s Table X. is not handy on this 
point. In the first place, it shews the number of days 
according to the northern arrangement only ; and, in the 
second place, it makes no provision for intercalary 
months, and requires to be supplemented at least by a 
note that, for intercalary years, 30 days have to be added 
to make up the total of the days of all subsequent months, 
when the intercalated month consists of 29 days, and 29 
when it consists of 80, and that the number of days in 


each month, subsequent to the intercalated month, has to 
be changed from 80 to 29, or from 29 to 30.—Another 


tion. And in respect of class (1) it is difficult 
to see how, without imagining an elliptical 
construction for which no actual example can be 
quoted as an authority, the nominative case could 
be used to denote any but the current yoar. With 
these examples, and the plain record of the 
GwAliot inscription, before us, when we find that 
in a certain class of instances (3), illustrated by 
the date of the Kauthé:h grant referred to above, 
the locative case is uniformly coupled with a 
word distinctly meaning ‘elapsed or gone by’ in 
apposition, whereas in another class of instances 
(4), illustrated by the Kalas-Budrikh date 
now under discussion, any such word is as 
uniformly omitted, there is nothing to prevent 
our giving, but on the contrary every reason to 
induce us to give, to the simple locative,in the 
last class of instances, its natural and ordinary 
meaning of “in such and such a year,” .e. “ while 
such and such a year is current.” This is the 
meaning that is always given to the simple loca- 
tive in aregnal date; thus, in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archwol Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
pp- 108,1. 1; 109),—siri-Pulum4yisa samvachchharé 
ékunavisé 19,—‘“in the nineteenth (19) year of 
the illustrious Puluméyi.” It has never been 
attempted to maintain that, In sucha record as 
this, the text means ‘“‘the nineteenth year having 
expired.” And there is no reason why any such 
forced interpretation should be put on the simple 
locative expressing the number of years of an 
era; especially when we bear im mind that almost 
every era owes its origin to only an extension of 
regnal dates, and that the system of expired years 
can only have been devised when a considerable 
advance had been made in astronomical science. 

In the preserit date, therefore, we have Saka- 
Sarnvat 948, and the Krédhana sdmratsara, both 
current. 


By the Tables, however, Saka-Sarhvat 948 was 
the Kshaya sarmvateara ; and-the Kroédhana 
sanwatsara was Saka-Sarnvat 947. 

Making the calculation first for Saka-Sarhvat 
947 (A.D. 1025-26) current, the Kriédhana sam- 
vatsara,—the Tables shew that it began on Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd March, A.D. 1025 ; and that the 
month Bhidrapada was intercalary, before Kar- 
,ttika. Then according to the southern reckon- 
ing, by Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s® Table X., the 

oint, in this Table, that seems to require notice, is, that, 
Rke C. Patell’s northern arrangement in his Tables IV. to 
XIVI., it makes the dark fortnight of every month 
contain 15 days, and makes the variation between 14 and 
15 days, which is dependent on whether the full month 
consists of 29 or of 30 days, occur in the bright fortnight. 
But whatever the modern i may be, Hiuen 
Tsiang (Buddh. Rec. West. World, Vol. I. p. 71; and 
Stanislas Julien's Htouen Theang, Vol. II. p. 61£.), in 
stating specifically that the dark fortnight precedes 
the bright in the arrangement of the month, also tells us, 
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month Karttika should consist of 30 days; and 
the new-moon day should normally be the 264th 
day in the year. Dividing this by 7, the result 
is 38 weeks exactly, with no remainder; and 
consequently the week-day would bea Tuesday, 
reckoning from Wednesday, the initial day of 


the year. Then*— 

Ord March sssscccsscconse = | 
4th to 3ist March ...... 25 
ADI sececcnviass heaven cscurs 30 
May ee 31 
OUTS csonsheersguvetewesecube 30 
July sevcweseiewis- oL 
August sigaueavesexece’, 201 
September......coesee 30 
October... secsecssscreessere SL 

243 
Ist to 28rd November.. 23 

266 


he corresponding English date, accordingly, 
is the 28rd November A.D. 1025, which, a 
reference to Gen. Cunningham’s Table I. shews, 
was a Tuesday, as required,—the 3rd March of 
the same year being a Wednesday. And Gen. 
Cunningham’s Table XVIII. p. 214, shews that 
an. eclipse of the sun did occur on that day. 

Again, making the calculation for Saka-Sarmvat 
948 (A.D. 1026-27) current, the Kshaya sazivat- 
sara,—Gen. Cunningham’s Table XVII. p. 171, 
shews that it began on 'Tuesday, the 22nd March, 
A.D 1028, whereas Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s Table I. 
p. 188, gives (Wednesday) the 23rd March. This 
year had no intercalary month. Conséquently 
according to the southern reckoning, by Mr. 
Cowasjee Patell’s Table IV., the month Karttika 


should consist of 29 days, and the new-moon day — 


should be the 236th day in the year. This gives 
38 weeks and 5 days over; and thus, adopt- 
ing Gen. Cunningham’s initial day, and counting 
from, and inclusive of, Tuesday (the imitial day 
of the year), the week-day would be a Saturday. 
And, proceeding as before, we find that the 
English date is the 12th November A.D. 1026, 
which was a Saturday, as required. Adopting 
Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s initial day, the resulting 
English date would be Sunday, the 13th November. 





very distinctly, that itis the dark fortnight which con- 
sists sometimes of 14 and sometimes of 15 days, because 
the month is sometimes short and sometimes long. This 
hint requires some consideration. But, ifitis accepted 
and applied strictly, then, in fixing the arrangement of 
a theoretical Hindu Luni-solar year in which there is to 
intercalation of a month, the first day of the bright fort- 
night of the month Vaisikha, accordmg to the northern 
scheme, is really the 30th day in the year; not the 3lst, 
as given in the Tables ; anda similar correction of one 
day has to be made all through the bright fortnight of 
every 29-day month in the year. course we must 
always bear in mind the difference between solar days 


i sere 





_— — 





| Turning, however, to Gen. Cunningham's Table 
{ XVIII. p. 214, we find thut the sular eclipse of A.D. 





satisfies the result vbtauined from his Tables. 
The results here ure equally applicable to the 


| 1926 occurred on the 12th November; which duly 





a 


two years. Cunsequently, the original record 
containing no mention of the name of the week- 
day, it is impossible to chouse between them, 
and to decide, from them, whether the real date 
intended is that of the Krédhana sasivaisara, 
viz. Tuesday, the 23rd November, A.D. 1025, or 
that of Saka-Sarnvat 948, viz. Saturday, the 12th 
November, A.D. 1026. The probability, however, 
is that the recurd really refers to the Krédhana 
saimvatsara. 

The result for Saka-Sarnvat 948, however, is of 
interest, as seeming to shew that the initial day of 
that year did fall on the 22nd March, as given by 
Gen. Cunningham ; not on the 23rd, as given by 
Mr. Cowasjee Patell. And we also have the 
following details in support of Gen. Cunningham’s 
initial day. Both authorities agree in respect of 
the 3rd March, A.D. 1025, as the initial day of 
the preceding year, Saka-Sarnvat 947. In that 
year the month Bhadrapada was intercalary. 
This is, theoretically, a 29-day month; conse- 
quently 30 days have to be added to the subsequent 
portion of the year, thus raising the normal total 
number of days from 354 to 384. Of these 384 
days, 304 fellin A. D. 1025; and the remainder, 
80, brings us up to the 21st March, A.D. 1026, as 
the last day of Saka-Samnvat 947. Therefore 
Saka-Sarnvat 948 ought, under normal circum- 
stances, to commence on the 22nd March, A.D. 
1026, as given by Gen. Cunningham. And this 
is further corroborated by the fact that both 
authorities agree again in respect of the 12th 
March, A.D. 1027, as the initial day of the next 
year, Saka-Samvat 949. 

No. 2. 

The solar eclipse of Saka-Sarhvat 948 is men- 
tioned again inthe Bhandup grant of the Mahd- 
mandalésvara Chhittarija, of the family of 
the Silaharas of the Konkan. The date (ante, 
Vol. V. p. 278, 1 124.) rauns—Saka-nripa- 
kAl-atita-samnvatsara-Satéshu navasu ashta-chat- 
varimsad-adhikéshu Kshaya-sarhvatsar-dntargata- 





and lunar tsthis. <A tithi being the 3th division (but 
not the exact 30th part) of a lunation, there are always 
$0 tithis in the Hindu month ;s even though, in adjusting 
them, by expunction and repetition, to the solar days, 
only 29 of them may actually appear in the calendar. 
And the first tithi of the bright fortnight of Vaisékha 
will always be the Sist fith. mm the year, whether it 
happens to fall on the 30th or on the 31st day. 

Gen. Cunningham’s Table IV. and C. Patell’s Table 
II. are intended for this part of the process: but the use 
of them involves certain inconveniences of addition and 
subtraction that may easily introduce errors. 
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Kirttik-dsuddha*-paiichadasyim yatr=ankato=pi | 


sdiuivat Y4S Karttik-Asuddha 15 Ravau samjité 
Adityagrahana-parvani,—* in nine centuries of the 
years that have gone by from the time of the Saka 
k.ng, mereased by forty-eight; on the fifteenth 
tithé of the dark fortnight of (f:e month) Karttika 
which isin the Kshaya sarivatsara ; or, in figures, 
943 years; the dark fortnight of Karttika; (the 
lunur titht or solar day) 15; on Sunday; on the 
occurrence of the occasion of an eclipseof the sun.” 

The contents of the inscription connect it abso- 
lutely with the neighbourhood in which it was 
found, a locality in the Thana (Thaném) District ; 
und all the details of the date have, therefore, to 
be treated in accordance with the southern system. 

This record gives us Saka-Samvat 948, the 
Kshaya samvatsara both current; and, as pointed 
out under No. 1 above, Saka-Samvat 948 was 
the Kshaya saiwatsara. 

It also adds the information that the day, on 
which the eclipse occurred, was a Sunday. 

We have already seen above that the Huin- 
du date corresponds, by Gen. Cunningham’s 
Tables, to Saturday, the 12th November, A.D. 
1080, when there was an eclipse of the sun, as 
required; but, by Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s Tables, 
to Sunday, the 13th November, which agrees in 
respect of the week-day, but not in respect of 
the eclipse. Making allowance for the difference 
cf time between Greenwich and Bombay, possibly 
detailed computations might shew that the eclipse 
tvok place at such an hour as to culminate, for 
Greenwich, very late on Saturday night, and, in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay early on Sunday 
morning. This would remove the apparent dis- 
crepancy in respect of the week-day. But, in 
that case, the result would seem to support 
Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s initial day, Wednesday, 
the 28rd March, A.D. 1026, rather than Gen. 
Cunningham’s, Tuesday, the 22nd March; where, 
28s we have seen above that Gen. Cunningham’s 
initial day is more probably the correct one. 
Another explanation might be, that the 30th 
tithi of K&rttika, the 15th of the dark fortnight, 
commenced after sunrise on the 12th November, 
and lasted until after sunrise on Sunday, the 13th. 
In this case, it appears, the name of Sunday, not 
of Saturday, would be connected with the tithi.® 

6ik. November 1886, J. F. Pres, 

° The original has, in both places, Kérttika-suddha, 
‘* the bright fortnight of Karttika.’”? As pointed out by 
Dr. Bihler, in editing the inscription, there is evidently 
a nustake somewhere here; since an eclipse of the sun 
cannot take place on the fifteenth ithi of the briyht 
fortnight, i. on the full-moon day. His inclination 
Was that, instead of an eclipse of the sun, an eclipse 

£ the moon wasintended. Ani there was an eclipse of 
the moon in Karttika in thet year; ¢fz. on Friday, the 28th 


October A.D. 1026; or, by the Hindu calendar, on Satur- 
day, the 29th October, or Sunday, the 30th, according as 
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CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
THE Story oF Kina Danariva-KARNA AND THE 
PANDIT’S PROMISE. 

King Dahariya once went to the Ganges to 
bathe, taking his mother with him, and in honour 
of the event he made hera present of 125,000 head 
of cattle. It happened that at the same ghdi there 
was a poor Brihman, who also had brought his 
mother with him. In spite of his poverty he told 
her to choose whatever vift she might desire. 
Thereupon she asked for the same gift as that 
which had heen given by the kg to his mother, 
laughing at the same time at the idea of his being 
able to fulfil such a request. The Brahman how- 
ever, who was a great Pandit, swore by a mighty 
oath that he would seize the king by the lips and 
bring him before his mother, and cause him to make 
her a present of the required number of cattle. 
Before, however, he could carry out his design, the 
king had heard of it, and for fear ofits being 
accomplished shut himself up in his tent and 
refused admission to all Bréhmans of every kind, 
and, after concluding his bathing ceremonies, re- 
turned to his palace, where he again shut himself 
up carefully, and refused to admit any Bréhmans 
to see him. The Pandit tried his best to gain an 
audience, but unsuccessfully ; so at length he gave 
up overt attempts, and built a small hut for himself 
near the king’s palace, where he lived continually on 
the watch. One night, a very rainy one in Bhadra, 
when the clouds produced a thick darkness, and the 
wind and the thunder conspired to make the hour 
terrible, he beganto sing a song to the melody called 
Malléra, which was very sweet, and dealt with the 
passion of love. So sweetly did he sing, that when 
the queen, the wife of king Dahariy, heard his voice 
where she was sleeping by her husband, she could 
not restrain her feelings, and leaving her husband’s 
side went out through the blinding rain to the Pan- 


“dit’s hut and entreated him to allow her to enter 


and to throw herself into his embraces. 

The king, who had been awake when she went 
out, had followed her im secret, and had heard her 
request. The Pandit refused, in spite of all her 
entreaties, and advised her to go home quietly as 
she had come. She replied that she was afraid 
to go back in the rain, and added: — 

TITS AT AAA: 

aie arere TNT Warr qT | 
we adopt Gen. Cunninghan’s initial day, or Mr. Cowasjee 
Patell’s. But, as we alsohave asolar eclipse as required, 
my own opinion is that the mistake lies in the drafter 
or engraver having written Kirtitha-suddha, “the bright 
fortnight of Karttika,”’ instead of Kdritik-dsuddha, ‘“‘the 
dark fortnight of Karttika.” The use of asuddha, for 
kyushna or bahula, is perhaps rare ; and I am not provi- 
ded with other instances of it at present. ButI have 
paoe iy in which the exactly synonymous term asukla 
is used. 

° See ©. Patell’s Chronology, p. 42, para. 5. 
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‘Cnealled I come, attracted by your excellence, 
I long for your friendship, and nevertheless wy 
ancuish inereases * 
Finding her efforts unavailing. she went on -— 
Preny carat ales oicarst He Tar 
BUT ARATE ATS HCA STH ST: I 
°O wise sir, I beg thee, even here, tou do that 
by which the decutful hand-elappings and jeers 
of my cumpanions will be prevented.” Where- 
upon the Pandit recited the following verses :-— 
TAT FST TATA TAA S 


OTA AR ATA ATE aA TATE 
ROMA ATTA S ASAT AT: ST- 


from the inner apartinents of : Dahariyi) Karna, 
who is as it were a consuming subaquevus fire 
amidst the sea of his enemies, on a niyht in which 
the circle of the universe has disappeared in a 
thick darkness increased by bellowing clouds, and 
in which the turmoil is pervaded by watchmen, and 
by waking, fierce warriors, I think the fear of 
women, is but a sham.’ 

The queen at length consented to go home, 
provided he would sing his song again to cheer 
her on her journey. He consented to do so, and 
sang for her the Malidra as she hurried back 
through the wind and rain. The King also went 
home, thinking on what had occurred, and well 
pleased with the Pandit. The next morning he 
sent for him The Pandit came, much pleased 
at having at length got an audience. Directly on 
his arrival the king said, ‘That was a very pretty 
verse you recited last night, pray recite it again, 
as I have forgotten it. ‘I can only remember that 
it ended afar AA 74 aiiat, “I think the fear of 
women is but a sham.” 

When the Pandit heard this he was terribly 
frightened, for, of course, he did not know that the 
king had followed his wife, and had heard all that 
had taken place. On the contrary, he imagined 
that the queen had told her spouse some lie, and 
that the king intended to kill him. He knew that 
if he repeated the verses which he had said the 
night before his fate would be sealed, and so on 
the spur of the moment he invented another set of 
lines having the same ending. They are as 
follows :— 

SURAT THATCH aT 
pallbd al arate giafafasat nabrariteta | 
2 : Srarestanrhanett 
iret F nearitera aie AeR re APA 
‘(O king) who art as handsome as the God of 
Love, thy Fame [the word for fame, AMT, is of the 
feminine gender, and is here personified as a 
woman], passes across the sea in whose waters 
crocodiles are rising, wanders about in the unsus- 
pended sky, and has mounted on to the heads of 
mountains hard to be approached. She has gone 


_— 





ee eee ee — 





— 





' alune down ty Hell, full of puisunous serpents, and 


Perens 


‘ and now 


therefure I think the fear of woman is but a shaw.’ 

The king had been pleased on the previous 
nivht by the high principles shown by-the Pandit ; 
he was astunished to fmd that his 
learniney was at least equal to his virtue, for he 
had without doubt made an impromptu verse, in 


' a complicated metre, without any hesitation. He 


Was sitting facing the cust, and covering his face 
with his hand he determined, after consideration, 
te give him all that portion vf his kingdom which 
was befure him. Then, that he might not covet 
another man’s gvods he turned round, and sat 


‘ facing the north. The poor Pandit, however, nut 
AMS ATS A BH ARTA ATTA 
‘Inasmuch-as, 0 lutus-eyed one, you have come | 


ee ~ 


understanding these motions, concluded that the 
king was even still more displeased, and im order 
to pacify him, began again as follows :— 

aatParer TT afrat RraRS fara arcet 

at rasa tet vata Prror: seartaRpat: | 

HATHA: Gas. aea TI 

CHT AAA TA HAA Ul 
‘Thy Fame, O king, is the procuress who seduced 
Sarasvati (the goddess of learning) seated in the 
lap of Vishnu, and Lakshmi (the goddess of 
prosperity), and gave them to thee. When Siva 
heard this, he absorbed Parvatt into himself, while 
Brahm& put on his four faces, and Indra his 
thousand eyes (so as to be better on the watch), 
and Karttikéya, dull-witted god, became averse 
to marriage, and swore to be a . bachelor.’ 

The king was so pleased with the ingenuity of 
the compliments contained in these verses that he 
again considered as before, and determined to 
give the Pandit all that portion of his kingdoin 
then in front of him, that is to say, the northern 
quarter of it. The poor Pandit, however, terrified 
still more by his actions, and thinking that his 
death was near, again began as follows, the king 
at the same time having turned as before,—this 
time to the west :— 

rary HATH TAS ATA | 
SPATS AAT Aa Aranieat FHT: |! 
‘O king, the heavens continually pour golden 
showers on thee, but no drops fall on me, luckless 
one, who have taken refuge beneath thy umbrella.’ 

This verse had the same result as the others. 
The king was again pleased, and again determined 
to give all his kingdom, which was then before 
his face, viz. all that to the west. He thereupon 
turned to the south. The Pandit, frightened as 
before, went on :— 


STANTS Arey Waal rasa t 
- agrararet set gitar are ere: 1" 


‘How did-Lakshmi come to you, and how did 
your glory go forth along the path of the edge of 
your sword, all slippery with the blood of your 
enemies ?’ 

Thereupon the king determined to give him the 
southern, and last, quarter of hiskingdom. By this 
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time he had mentally given the Brahman all his 
kingdom, and bis prime minister recognized the 
Pandit as the man who had made the oath about 
which the king was so much afraid, and told the 
king so. The latter welcomed the Pandit with 
open arms, and instead of carrying out his mental 


resolutions, gave him 125,000 head of cattle, and 
sending for a pair of tongs (f@q2t or Year) 
allowed the Pandit to catch him by the lips, and 
bring him in this state, together with the cattlé, 
before his mother. 

G. A. GRIERSON. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


Kavramata, a collection of old and rare Sanskrit 
KA&vyas, Natakas, Champis, Bhinag, Prahasanas, 
Chhandas, Alankaras, etc. Edited by Panprra 
DurGsaPrasaDaA and KAsHINATHA PANDURANGA 
PapaBa. Printed and published by the Proprietor 
of the Nirnaya-Sfigara Press, Bombay. Parts 
I.-VI., January to June 1886. 


In a short notice of an edition of the Kirdtdr- 
juntya (ante, page 156) I have already expressed 
the opinion, that no Indian publishers have during 
late years done more for Sanskrit literature than 
the proprietor of the Nirnaya-Saégara Press of 
Bombay, and I have mentioned the titles of some 
of the works published by that firm. Since then 
I have had occasion to inspect the editions, bronght 


out by the same press, of several of K&lidisa’s : 


works, and to examine more carefully, and 
with very great pleasure, an edition by Pandit 
Durgaprasida of Trivikramabhatta’s Damayazntt- 
kathd, and a handy and useful copy of the 
Siddhdntakawmudt. About some of these works 
I may perhaps venture to write more fully on 
a future oceasion. At present, E wish to express 
to the enterprising publisher and to the learned 
editors Pandit Durg&iprasida and Kaéésinféth P. 
Paraba my best thanks for having started the 
journal, to which they have given the appropriate 
title Kavyamala, and to draw the attention of 
“European scholars to this most interesting and 
, useful publication. | 

The Kdvyamdlé is devoted to the poetical litera- 
ture of the Indian middle ages. It is intended 
mainly for the publication of such Sanskrit 
Kavyas, Natakas, Champis, works on rhetorics and 
metrics, etc., as have not hitherto been generally 
accessible. The more extensive works published in 
it are accompanied by the best commentaries that 
were available; and, in the case of works printed 
without running commentaries, short footnotes 
have been added by the editors for the elucidation 
of difficult or unusual words or phrases. Besides, 
m introductory notes an attempt has been made 
to fix the time of each writer and to give a list of 
his works. Each number consists of 96 octavo 
pages of closely but clearly. printed matter, and 
contains portions varying from.12 to 24 pages of 
more extensive works, while the rest of the number 
is made up by shorter works. The pagination of 
these shorter works is continuous, but the pages 
of every larger work are numbered separately. 
so that each work, when finished, may be bound 
up by itself. The annual subscription is exceed- 


ingly moderate, amounting to six rupees; and, in 
the interest of intending European subscribers, I 
would only suggest that the publisher should fix 
the price, including postage to Europe, also in 
shillings. Unfortunately, Indian publications 
become very slowly known in Europe; and, when 
they are known, nobody knows how to get them 
without paying the most extravagant prices. 

The following are the larger works, the publi- 
cation of which has been begun in the first six 
numbers of the Kdvyamdid : Maikhaka’s Srikan- 
thacharita, with Jénaraja’s commentary, pp. 
112, Sargas 1-VUIL, 20; Gdvardhanacharya’s 
Arydsaptaéatt, with Anantapandita’s Com., pp. 
112, 308 Aryas; Murari’s Anarghardghava, with 
Ruchipati’s Com , pp. 64, up to the beginning of 
Act II.; Rudrata’s Kdvydlankéra, with Namisa- 
dhu’s Com., pp. 64, Adhyayas .-VI., 15. The list 
of the shorter works, that have been completed (on 
160 and 64 pages), is as follows: R&aghavachai- 
tanya’s Mahdganapatistétra, with Com. ; Lankés- 
vara’s Sivastuti; Kalidésa’s Sydmalédandakea ; 
Ktulasékharanripati’s Mukundamdla; Jagan. 
nathapanditaraja’s Sudhdlahari, Prdndbhara- 
na with Com., Amritalahart, and Karundlahart; 
Sambhumahakavi’s Rdjéndrakarnaptira and 
Anydktimuktélatd; Kshéméndra’s Kaldvildea, 
Auchityavichadracharchd, and Suvrittatilaka; 
Appayadikshita’s Vairdgyasataka; Ratna- 
kara’s Vakrékiipaiichasikd ; Bahkaracharya’s 
Vishnupddddikéédntavarnanastétra ; and Guma- 
nikavi’s Upadéésaésataka. 

I do not profess to have studied carefully every 
one of these works. But, as the Kévyamdlé has 
been a pleasant companion to me during my sum- 
mer-holiday, I have certainly read through by far 
the greater portion of the numbers under notice, 
and I feel no hesitation in saying, that the editors 
have performed their task in a very scholarly and 
satisfactory manner, There are some passages, 
particularly in the commentary on Rudrata’s 
Kdvydlamkdra, which, to judge from the inter- 
punctuation, appear to me to have been misunder- 
stood, and readings (such as Médhdvirudra on 
pages 2 and 9), which, I believe, are not supported 
by the best MSS. ; but, on the whole, I must con- 
gratulate both the editors and the publisher on 
what they have already achieved, and I wish their 


undertaking every success, 
F. KreLborn. 
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THE DAKHAN IN THE TIME OF GAUTAMA-BUDDHA. 
BY THE BEY. THOMAS FOULKES, CHAPLAIN OF COIMBATORE, 
{Concluded from p. 8.) 
E now turn to the inland routes within { through Magadha to Léle.** In the Meha- 


the Dakhan, and from places within the 
Dakhaa to others beyond its limits in North- 
ern India. They are traced mainly from 
incidental references in the journeys of Bud- 
dha and his converts. 

(1) One of these rowtes extended from 
Supparaka on the western coast to Sewet 
(Srivasti) in Onudh.* Puonna, who has been 
mentioned above, and his merchant com- 
panions ia Supparaka, used this route in the 
ordinary course of then mercantile pursuits, 
about the commencement of Buddha’s public 
career. During a visit of curiosity from his 
vart-encampment near Sewet to see the new 
prophet, he first heard Buddha preach, and 
became one of his most hearty disciples; and 


he was apparently the first convert to Baddhism : 


from the Dakhaa. Baddhs himself subsequently 
travelled along this route? with a large 


retinue of his disciples on his visit te Panna in ; 


his hermitage near Suppiraka to receive and 
consecrate the new vihtra which he had induced 
his former mercantile associates to erect in the 
grove of Mula with a portion of the red-sanders 
timber which they bad brought heme on one of 
their sea-voyages.” The direction of this roxte 
is shown by the circumstance that Buddha on 
his return joarney crossed the Narmada 
where it washed the Yén country of subsequent 
times* and the ‘unidentified Sachabaddy 
rock, mentioned above, tke bode of another of 
Buddha’s hermit friends,* and from which he 
made his third visit to Ceylon,* lay in the line 
of the remaining northern section of this roxte. 
Buddha and his conpany travelled on this road 
in litters,’ or palanquins,® or seats:*° but 
it was used for wheeled traffic also; for Punna 
carried his merchandise upon ié in e large 
caravan of wagons.*° 

(2) Another of these land-routes, part only 
of which lay within the Dakhar, ran east 
and west across the peninsula from Bengal 


» Man. Bud. 25 

2 Uph. IL at; on. 113: Man. Bud, 57, 209, 260: 
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wasiea version of the Vijayan legend, a party 
of merchants, whom the daughter of the king 
of Baaga joined on their way, were travelling 
by this roate’* when they were met by the lion 
which carried the princess off to his lair. it 
was traversed also by Vijaya’s father when he 
fled frows the lion’s cave;** and again when he 
returned from Banga to Lala. 

(3) The Si-gu-ki version of this legend has 


.& route’® from an unnamed kingdom in 


Southern Indias, probably Kalinga, to Lala, 


sepposing the lion’s lair of this version to have 


been in Lala. 

(4) The legend of Bavari has a north-and- 
south ronte renning from Srdvasti in 
Northern Késala to Alaka in the Inngdom of 
Assaka on the banks of the Gédavari.** The 
Brahman ascetic Bavari travelled by this road 
to establish kis monastery on tke banks of that 
river: and by this route he subsequently sent 
his disciples to Srivastt to Buddha to seek 
some means of relief from the persecution under 
which he was saffering.’’ It was a cart-road; 
for the materials for the monastery were brought 
by it all the way from Sewet.** 

(5) Another north-and-south route with 

capacity for wheeled traffic, ran parallel to the 
eastern coast from the port of Adzeitta 
mentioned above through Uruvéla in the 
neighbourhood of Bédh-gaya to Suvama.’ 
The Barmese merchant-brothers, Tapusa and 
Paleka esed this route after transferring their 
merchandise from their ship into carts which 
they hired at Adaeitta, 
(6) The legend of Vijava’s marriage with a 
Pangyan princess has a route from Madhur 
to a sea-port on the coast of Tinnevelly 
opposite Ceylon.” Vijaya’s embassy to the 
Pandyan king to solicit the hand of his daughter 
travelled by this routes as did also the princess 
and ker retinue on their way to her new 
home. 
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The measures of distance which occur in 
the descriptions of these routes are tsibus,”* 
and yéjanas.** 

The trade and commerce along these 
land and sea-routes appear to have been usuallyin 
the hands of commpanies of merchants,” 
of whom one was the recognised head ;** each 
partner contributing a portion of the capital to 
fit out a ship.2* But few instances occur of 
individual traders.7* The city of Supparaka was 
inhabited by many merchants:” and so also was 
the renowned Bharnkachchha (Broach), and 
its suburban villages.** Most of the versions of 
the elopement of Vijaya’s grandmother are 
connected with the movements of merchants. 
In one of them** her Jover is a merchant tra- 
velling from Bengal to Lala: in another,** he 
is the chief of a caravan: and in a third,™ she 
joins a party of travelling merchants without 
reference to any individual member of their 
company. Punna (Ptirna or Mahipunna),™ a 
conspicuous early convert of Buddha, was a 
merchant of the Sundparanta, region of the 
western coast, trading on a large scale with 
Northern Késala* in partnership with his 
younger brother:** and when he embraced the 
ascetic life upon his conversion, his brother 
Chula-Punna” continued to carry on the family 
or guild occupation both by sea and by land. 
One occasion is mentioned on which Chula- 
Punna undertook a distant sea-voyage in com- 
pany with three hundred associate-merchants,* 
whose common action in the incidents of the 
voyage point to a community of interests in the 
transaction. These common interests survived 
the termination of the voyage ; for these mer- 
chants, at the suggestion of Punna, jointly 
devoted a portion of the valuable timber of 
their homeward cargo to the erection of a 
vihdra*’ for Buddha in the neighbourhood of 
their home. These mercantile associations 
were survivals from former times; for Buddha 
himself, in an earlier incarnation, undertook a 
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similar voyage in company with seven hundred 
other merchants** belonging to a village near 
Bharukachchha. The two Burmese brothers*® 
jointly hired the five hundred carts into which 
they transferred their merchandise on their de- 
barkation, which the description implies to 
have been their common property. In another 
legend mention is made ofa company of mer- 
chants of Srivasti,*° or a body of merchants of 
Madhyadésa,** who visited Ceylon with com- 
mon interests in view, and who jointly bore 
reciprocal messages between Buddha and the 
princess Ratnavali. Simhala also, the hero of 
another legend,” was the chief of a large com. 
pany of merchants, who embarked on a similar 
joint mercantile venture 

Of the more minute details of the transac- 
tions of these early traders, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the incidental references to these 
matters in these wholly religious legends 
should afford much information, They used 
the dréna** as their standard measure of 
capacity. We have just seen that they em- 
ployed carts by land,** and ships by sea, for 
the transportation of their goods. The people 
of Ceylon exhibited signals upon high flag- 
staffs when ships approached their shores.** 
Some transactions were in the form of barter :** 
but it may be concluded that money was the 
common medium of trade from the circum- 
stances that the existence of money*’ at that 
time in these parts is otherwise referred to. 
Thus, the nobles of the king of Késala paid a 
lakh to each of the kings Assaka and Miaka 
for the site of Bivari’s monastery and its 
dependent village:** and Bavari's Brahmaa 
enemy demanded of him five hundred pieces 
of money on penalty of his threatened curse.** 
So also the South-Indian artizan, who con- 
structed a catapult for the destruction of 
Buddha, was rewarded by Dévadatta with a 
pearl necklace worth a hundred thousand pieces 
of gold.*° Similarly, the reward offered by the 
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king in one of the Vijayan legends four the de- 
struction of the lion which was ravaging his 
territory, was suecessively a thousand, two 
thousand, and three thousand pieces of money.” 
A few years later on we read of a present of a 
thuusand pieces made for the concealment of 
the dvoomed infant of the princess Chitta of 
Ceylon; and of another thousand being sent 
afterwards to carry him to a more distant 
hiding place.” A small quantity of red-sanders 
was of the monev-value of a lakh of treasure :** 
and an annual tribute of chanks and pearls 
with two lakhs was sent from Ceylon to the 
Piudyan king.®* 

These legends contain several incidental re- 
ferences to the architecture of the Dakhan 
at this time, both secular and religivus. The 
domestic buildings are represcuted by 
palaces, houses, and fragile huts. We have 
the palaces of the Naga king of Kalydni,** and 
of Kuvéni’ in Ceylon, the ‘golden palace’ of 
another king of Ceylon in Buddha’s earlier 
days, and that of king Panduwaédsa in the 
generation after his death, with its prison- 
upartment attazhed to it built upon an isolated 
pillar ,*? that of the Pandyan king of Madbu- 
ri.? and of the king of Vaiiya;® that of the 
king vf Kalinga who received the tvoth-relic 
of Buddha;” that of another king of Kalinga 
at Kumbhavati;® that of still another Kalinga 
prince, king Nalikéra ;°* and that of Sinhala’s 
father,°* with its ‘after-paluce,’ or ‘vomen’ 
apartments. We have also the palace of the 
Brahman minister of the king of Avanti, the 
houses®’ of the Rikshasis of Ceylon, the Brah- 
man’s hut®* at the door of Bavari’s hermitage, 
and the enclosed prison’? of the cannibal 
demon-women. 

Examples of the religious buildings are 
afforded by the ‘hall’,”° ‘residence,’ ‘temple,’™” 
or vihdra,7® built for Buddha by Punna’s 
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did temple built by the king of Kaliya in 
Dantapura to enshrine the touth-relic of Bud. 
dha,’"—the monastery of Bavari on the banks 
of the Gédavari,*°—the hermitage of the recluse 
of the Sachabaddy rock,’’—and the two hermi- 
tages of Panna on the western coast.” 

The materials used in the erection of these 
buildings were wood, stone, und iron.  Chula- 
Punna’s vikéra was built of wood.7* The 
undescribed materials for Bivari's monastery 
were carried from Northern Kosala’? tu the 
banks of the Gédivart: and it was, therefure, 
probably built of timber. The walls of the 
Rikshasi city of the Horse-king legend, were 
built of stone.™ The only other reference to 
building materials is in the case of the irun 
city** of the Rakshasis in Ceylon, and the 
prison of these demons in the vicinity, which 
was also built of iron.” 

With regard to their form, the palace of the 
king of Kaliiya at Kumbhavati had an upper 
storey :°* the tooth-relic temple of Dantapura 
had one or more upper stureys contaimluy 
“hundreds of rooms at the top;’** and these 
numerous rooms imply that it was a very 
extensive building : the prison-chamber of the 
princess Chitta built on a pillar,®* implies thas 
the royal dormitory with which it communicated 
was in an upper-storeyed palace: the stai- 
case of the palace of king Nalikéra®’ points also 
to an upper storey. The palaces hud yates” and 
doors,®” halls,°? windows,** and staircases’ + 
and they had inner apartments for the women * 
The princess Chitti’s prison had a door commnu- 
nicating inwards, and a ventilating aperture 
opening to the outer air.** Some of the cities 
were surrounded by walls,?> wath towers, '® 
and surmounted with flugstaffs decorated 
with flags and garlands and umbrvella-cano- 
pies.*7 

The furniture of these buildmyes, 
asis mentioned in these legends, consisted of 


such 
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seats,*® thrones,”"” which were sometimes set 
with gems,’ beds,*™ some of which were cur- 
tained and incensed,’™ basket-cradles,*™ car- 
pets,’°* lamps," golden platters,*°° golden eas- 
kets? and other ‘vessels of gold,’ water- 
jugs, iron-ladders,“”° and metal censers.’'* 
We have arinstance ofthe decorations of some of 
the temples in the description of the tooth-relic 
shrine of Kaliaga, which was “‘ inlaid with gold, 
adorned with hanging pearl-necklaces, .. . 
difficult like the early sun to look at, owing 
to the radiance of various gems dazzling the 
eyes.”*** 

They give us also some instances of the 
dress and personal ornaments of the 
different classes of the people in those days. 
We have the ‘ court-dress’ of the king of Siriwat- 
tha,*"* and the ‘vestments,’"* of his subjects; 
the woman’s clothes of richest texture in the 
legend of Vijaya’s mother;*** the ‘ splendid 
clothing’ of the Yakkhinis of Ceylon;*'’ and the 
‘best attire’of the women of Madhura."*’ Some of 
4he women’s clothes were of fine linen; of which 
there is a remarkable example in the almost 
transparent linen dress sent as a present by the 
king of Kaliiga to Buddha’s friend the king of 
Késala.*** Some of the men wore coats with 
sleeves."* Vijaya’s Yakkhini mistress wore 
innumerable ornaments when she adorned her- 
self to captivate him ;’*° so also the princess of 
Madhuri wore every description of golden 
ornaments when dressed up to go to her new 
home.*** Jewels*** are mentioned in general 
terms, and also pearl necklaces** and valuable 
rings.“** They used garlands and bouquets of 
flowers,’** and incense,?* and perfumes,**” and 
every kind of charming ornament ;*** and they 
bathed in warm scented water.**° Jewels were 
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women ate what remained of the men’s meals. 
They entertained their friends, and especially 
distinguished guests, with feasts and ban- 
quets :*** and they showed hospitality to tra- 
vellers, and particularly towards distressed 
strangers. ** They paid and received compli- 
mentary visits,*° and used mutual salutations 
and congratulations,“““and friendly greetings ;**° 
and they exchanged complimentary presents,**° 





[Fesrvary, 1887. 


regarded as a suitable present from a father to 
his son, to mark his appreciation of his dis- 
tinguished conduct ;**° and so were gems from 


an amorous bridegroom to his bride-elect’s 
father in support of his marriage proposal ie 
and they also formed part of the reciprocal 
complimentary presents sent by one sovereign. 
to another by the hands of their ambassadors. 


182 


The legends have preserved some traces of the 


domestic and social life of the people of 
the Dakhan in these early times. Amongst the 
articles of their food. were rice,*™ rice-gruel,*™* 
cakes,”*> cocoa-nuts,*** edible roots,*”’ and other 
victuals,**® They cooked their food with wood 
fuel :??? and they ate their rice off platters of 
leaves.?*° When away from home every man, 
except their princes,*** cooked his own food :°** 
and when at home their wives and other 


143 


some of which were of considerable value,**° 
while the more ordinary sort were betel-leaves 
and flowers2°! Aged female relatives made 
valuable gifts to the younger members of their 
families :*°*and these presents sometimes caused 
dissensions amongst their other relations:*** 
Women carried their children straddled upon 
their hips :*** they employed their leisure time 
in spinning thread under the shade of the trees 
onthe banks of tanks ;*** the wives of Brahmans 
sometimes cultivated the ground ;*** and some 
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of them put their husbands up to mischief.**” 
The men amused themselves in hunting wild 
animals ;*°5 and the hunters used knives to des- 
patch their game.**® Sons conducted the family 
affairs when their fathers became infirm.’*° 
Coercion was employed againstrecalcitrantdebt- 
ors, oras a means of extortion.*** Amongsttheir 
recreations they had theatrical exhibitions.’ 
They decorated their streets on festive occasions 
with triumphal arches, flags, plantain-trees, and 
festoons of flowers.*** They communicated with 
ships making for their shores, and amongst 
themselves on land, by means of signal-flags 
floating from high masis."°** They-used leaf- 
platters and dishes at their meals and water- 


jugs for drinking :*** and they had caskets, and. 


platters, and other household vessels which 
were sometimes made of gold.*** They had 
umbrellas to shade themselves from the sun.** 
They used horses both for riding and driving, 
and trained elephants :* and they fed their 
horses on paddy and corn, and sometimes on 
aromaticgrain.*° When they travelled they used 
litters,’’° and sedan-chairs;*"* and palanquins*” 
and carriages,’”* and wagons'’* and carts*’® for 
their goods. They employed both maleand female 
domestic servants ;*"° and the institution of do- 
mestic slavery prevailed in Lala,’’’ in the Pand- 
yankingdom,*’* and in Ceylon.’’® When they died 
their bodies were burned; and though in one 
of the legends corpses were in danger of being 
exposed,**° this was only because there would be 
no survivors to perform the funeral rites. 

We obtain some glimpses also of the marri- 
age customs of the Dakhan in Buddha's 
days. Marriage was preceded by betrothal.*™ 
The first overtures came from the bridegroom’s 
side :*S* and in the case of princes they were 
initiated by their ministers.*** The proposal 
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was accompanied by presents to the bride-elect’s 
father.*** Parents disposed of their daughters’ 
hands :*** and the brides received dowries on 
their marriage ;**° in the instance of the Pandyan 
princess it consisted of elephants, horses, 
chariots, and slaves.**? Marriages were accom- 
panied with feasting, which sometimes lasted 
for several days ;**° and large numbers of friends 
were entertained onthese occasions. The nearest 
¢onsanguineous relationship was no bar to 
marriage.°” Irregular marriages’*° were not 
reprobated, though they had their disadvan- 
tages; and the unrecognised wife could be put 
away at pleasure, though npt without some 
provision for her maintenance.’?* The trade of 
the courtezan was under state control;*®? and 
it was carried on without dishonour.’** The 
remarriage of widows and separated wives was 
permissible :** and a husband’s absence for 
three years constituted his wife a widow.’”* 
The various employments of the people 
are frequently referred to both directly and 
indirectly: and when the products of their 
different industries are mentioned, their pre- 
ducers and their occupations are virtually en- 
kernelled within the names of these articles’ 
Their commercial pursuits have already been 
noticed above. There are traditions also of 
their agricultural pursuits: they ploughed and 
cultivated the land ;**°—they grew rice™®” and 
other food-grains,*** and flax and cotton,?*°— 
unless the fabrics of these two products were 
made of imported material,—and cocoanuts,*™ 
and plantains.2°* They possessed herds of 
cattle*™ also, which they tended ; and they had 
dogs*™ to watch them as well as for domestic 
use."* They cultivated flower-gardens,° and 
vegetable and fruit-gardéns ;*°° and they made 
bouquets and wove garlands and festoons*’ 
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of the flowers. They had also groves,"’* and 
plantations,"*’ and parks.**° Their women spun 
thread?" and they wovelinen and cotton fabrics, 
which were sometimes of exquisite fineness*** 
and softnens**?and richness.”** They had skilled 
mechanics,” *shipwrights and cartwrights, car- 
riage builders and harness-makers, carpenters 
and masons, house-buildersand house-decorators, 
gold and silver-smiths** and jewellers,*”’ 
artists,""> musical-instrument-makers,”” and 
bell-founders, Iamp-makers”° and umbrella- 
makers, builders of palanquins aud sedan-chairs, 
and hirers of cavts,"** the recugnized “‘ five sorts 
of tradesmen,”*** ploughmen and herdsmen 
and shepherds, gardeners and garland-makers, 
incense-cumpoanders and perfumers, bar- 


bers, horsekeepers™* elephant-mahouts,”"* and 


225 


charivtecrs 
There are also some traces of the higher arts 
of the Dakhan in these times. Its architecture 
has already been noticed. The contemporaries 
of Buddha employed music, both vocal and 
justrumental, in their festivities : and they were 
also familiar with dancing.”° The portrait | 
of Buddha painted on semi-transparent cotton- | 
cloth for the princess Ratnavali, shows rhat 
they had some dexterity in the arts of drawing 
aud painting.“*’ The art of writing was also 
known tothem; for Buddha himself wrote two 
texts of his doctrine upon the cotton-cloth just 
mentioned above his portrait, and a summary 
of hiy precepts below it,””” he also wrote a letter 
to the king of Ceylon, prescribing the solemnity 
with which his portrait was to be received onits 
arrival.”*’ The princess Ratmuivali wrote a letter 
to Buddha begging for the synritual ambrosia 
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from him.”*° And again, in the generation after 
Buddha’s death, Vijaya wrote a letter on his 
death-bed to his brother inviting him to come tu 
take possession of his throne.” Two or three. 
if not more, forms of written characters, were 
in use in different parts of the Dakhan in 
Buddha's school-days, namely, the Dravidian, 
the Maritha (‘Dakshinavatas’), and apparently 
the Paisichaka.*** The catapult built by the 
South-Indian artificer for Dévadatta for the 
destruction of Buddha,*™ is an instance of the 
progress of the mechanical arts: and the 
condition of the decorative arts is illu- 
strated by the use of triumphal arches, flags, 
banners, festoons, gold and silver filigree-work 
and inlaid work, plantain-tree standards, 
curtains, andlamps.*** They inlaid or covered 
theix temples*** and palaces*** with gold; and 
they gilded their palanquins,”* 

Regarding their chronology, we learn that 
their years were divided intu months,”** and that 
these months were lunar months; **° that their 
year was further distributed into seasons ;?*° 
and that seven-day periods formed part of 
their calendar.’™ 

In addition to the prevalence of the art 
of writing and of epistolary correspondence 
noticed above, the advancement of the Dakhan 
in education and literature at this time 
is marked by the existence of large colleges 
and schools of theology and philosophy,?*? 
in which accomplished popular teachers tancht 
the Védas,*** the Sistras,?** the doctrines of 
the different schools of philosophy,**3 and 
all the known sciences,”** to numerous pupils.2*7 
Some of these pupils were the suns of ministers 
a as 
his wife. Buddha says,—‘‘I shall need the maiden who 
Sige erlee smb compen pce 
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of State :*** others were young Brahmans from 
Northern India,*** Amongst their accom- 
plishments was the power of reciting extensive 
works from memory.**° Young princes, and 
the sons of rich noblemen had their own 
private tutors.’** Education was not confined 
to the male sex; for princesses, and other 
girls received a literary training.*” 

Illustrative of the superstitions, they 
employed charms,*** mantrams,’** and sor- 
ceries ;7°°—they interpreted dreams,*”° and visi- 
ons :7*7—they reverenced sacred footprints,*** 
sacred trees,”** and relics;7°°—they believed 
in superhuman animals,*** and superhuman 
beings,** Rikshasas*® and Rakshasfs,*** Yak- 
khas*** and Yakkhinis,?°° and Nagas,?°’ able to 
assume different human*** and animal*®* forms, 
and to conjure up phantasmata*’? at will, and 
kings also of this serpent-race, such as the 
two Naga kings of Ceylon who were reconciled 
by Buddha,*” the king who entertained him of 
the banks of the Narmadi,*”* and the king of 
Majijerika who had seen Buddha-in the flesh 
and could call up visions of his bodily form.? 
They had amongst them experts in the mayi- 
cal arts,*"* fortune-telling,*’* divination,*?”* and 
prophecy,’”’ men gifted with various super- 
natural powers,” and who could command 
several kinds of ecstatic reverie.””” 
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Very little is found in these legeads respect- 
ing the religion of the Dukhan at this tie, 
outside of Buddha's own sphere, The -Iérus 
to whom Punna’s friends ciel aloud in their 
distress,"*°and the early gods of Ceylon,” may 
or may uot have belonged tu the pie-Brddinst 
cults. There were, however, in those days, Brat- 
mans** and Brihman fraternities,* and a 
hieratical priesthood ;7** we read also of the 
Rishis,*** hermits,*°* recluses,*5’ and asectics,"* 
and also the Purdhitas,**? of the older faith; 
and possibly also of other heretics**° from the 
Buddhist point of view. Mention is made of 
the doctrine of punitive transmigration,” 
common to the older creed and the new. 
There are also instances of Brihmanical 
monasteries,*** and hermitages,”** and caves.?* 
The Buddhists themselves had their hermi- 
tages,"°° with their adjacent sacred groves," 
and their vihdras,*"’ and houses for Buddha.?™ 
their shrine-temples,*** which were some- 
times of superb magnificence, with their 
daily public worship,*° their ruutual confes- 
sions,”*”* prayers, *™ fastings,°” and vows,**' their 
religious offerinys,“° and their almsgiving.’® 
We meet with monks innumerable,’ religious 
mendicanis,*“* both male and femule, recluses,°?" 
and male and female devotevy.**° 

The internal organization of the king- 
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doms of the Dakhan at this time is abun- 
dantly illustrated in these legends. Most of 
the kings of these states were hereditary mo- 
narchs ;*** and in other instances, as in that of 
Sihabahu,*”’ Vijaya,°** and Panduvas,*** royalty 
was assumed either personally or on the petition 
of the ministers, **> the chiefs of the state,*** the 
priests,” the elders,*'* or the people,*’* or on 
the nomination of the abdicating®®° or dying™* 
king, and sometimes on popular election.®** 
Their coronation®** was conducted with solem- 
nity and high pageantry ;°** and their consorts 
were inaugurated by their royal husbands 
immediately upon their own elevation, this 
proceeding being apparently essential to the 
completion of their own enthronement.** 
They were supported by ministers,°*° and other 
officers of State*?” and nobles of the court,®™ 
whom they consulted on their domestic*®® as 
well as public®*® affairs, who were selected for 
their positions and invested in their offices by 
the king,*** and who, in their turn, installed 
the king on his accession to the throne ;**? they 
also became the regents of the kingdom upon 
the heirless demise of the king.*** Elected kings 
had power to decline their election,®** to abdi- 
cate,°°* and to nominate or recommend their 
successors.”"° Their kingdoms had settled re- 
cognized boundaries.**’ The land, or the un- 
occupied land, belonged to the crown; for the 
king had power to sell it,°** to present it in 
gift,*’ and to alienate the tax to which it was 
subject.*° One source of their revenue con- 
sisted of a tax of one-tenth of the produce of 
cultivation ;*** they also received tribute from 
other princes:** and both the land-revenne 
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and the tribute appear to have been paid in 
kind.*** The king sometimes recommended 
certain conduct to his subjects in their domestic 
affairs.*** There were also mercantile commn- 
nities who appear to have had some indepen- 
dence in conducting their affairs, and had 
merchant-princes*** to preside over them elected 
by their community.*** These kings dwelt-in 
palaces,**? and sat upon thrones**® which: were 
sometimes richly decorated.*** The royal palace 
was under the charge of a chamberlain, who 
was a member of the royal family.*“°° Members 
of the royal family were attended or guarded 
by retinues of friends or servants when travel- 
ling abroad,*** and when paying social visits.°*? 
Princes amused themselves with hunting the 
elk*** and the wild boar ;** and they employed 
organized bands of hunters.*** The kings were 
the source of honour and promotion ;*** and 
they punished evil doers of all ranks with 
censures,**’ head-shavings,*** imprisonment,* 
banishment,**° and death ;** they also rewarded 
public deeds of usefulness.*** Wives and chil- 
dren and other relatives, and even the male and 
female servants, workmen, and slaves, shared 
the punishment of the crimes, or of some of 
the crimes, of the heads of their family.*® 
The kings issued proclamations and décrees, 
which were published by beat of drum from 
the backs of elephants traversing the streets 
of thecity.** They coined gold money’ but, 
although the metal of the coins referred to is not 
always mentioned, there are no distinct traces 
here either a silver ora copper coinage. They 
had standing armies, consisting of infantry, 
elephants, cavalry, and war-chariots,*°’ under 
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the direction of Commanders-in-chief.*** The 
armies had standards and standard-bearers,°**” 
drums,*’° and conch-trumpets.*” Their wea- 
pons were swords,*”? and spears,*"* bows and 
arrows,’ *darts,°"* maces,” *clubs,*”’ crowbars, °78 
and other weapons, *”* in which must be included 
as a weapon of offence, the catapult mentioned 
above; and they defended themselves with 
shields. **° 


A mosaic picture, such as is presented in the 
present paper,—composed of pebbles gathered 
from so many literary sea-beaches, and so dis- 
tantly separated from each other both in 
locality and time,—may be considered to be 
sufficiently useful at that early stage of research 
in which the materials at present accessible for 
the study of the early history of India necessarily 
place us, if it enables us to form a tolerably 
correct judgment of the main outlines of the 
condition of Southern India at the period 
which it embraces. It appears to me that the 
method on which this paper is constructed is 


well calculated to give their due place and im- 
portance to such materials as are available for 
such a picture : and, presuming these materials 
to be trostworthy, a picture in which they 
occupy their proper relative positions cannot 
fail to be correspondingly trustworthy. The 
question of the comparative value of some of 
the authorities which I have used here, will no 
doubt arise in the criticism which naturally 
awaits a pioneering study like this in res- 
pect of these almost unknown historical times. 
But, even should any portion of the alleged 
facts here gathered together have to be aban- 
doned on any ground, a snfficient number 
of such as are unquestionably genuine will 
still remain, to uphold the general conclu- 
sion which this method of grouping them 
brings home to our mind; namely, that a 
fairly true picture is here presented of the 
condition of the Dakhan in the time of 
Gautama-Buddha, and that the condition 
thus presented is one of highly advanced 
civilization. 





DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 


BY H. G@. M. MUBRAY-AYNSLEY. 


XI. 
Spain or “ Further Europe.” 

The extraerdinary dissimilarity between the 
manners and customs of the people of Spain 
and those.of the other nations of Europe, 
makes the title of “‘ Further Europe,” not in- 
appropriate, if used in the sense in which Burma 
and Siam are“ Further India.” This difference 
is no doubt due to the occupation of portions of 
the Spanish Peninsula by the Moors, which 
Jasted for some centuries. 

A. survival of Moorish ways is to be seen in 
the mantilla still worn by Spanish women of 
all classes, which strongly resembles the fouta 
or head-covering of the modern Moorish women 
of Algeria, 

Another is to be seen in the fact that Spanish 
ehurches have very rarelyany seats or benches 
et 
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in them. The men either stand or kneel, and 
the women of the people, when not kneeling, 
squat on their heels and not unfrequently 
seat themselves cross- legg ged on the pavement." 
A considerable area in front of the high altar 
too 1s covered with matting, as are the corres- 
ponding portions of Muhammadan mosques. 
Toledo, whose Archbishop is the Primate of 
all Spain, is generally believed to have had a 
considerable Christian population at the time 
it was conquered by the Moors, when a good 
many of the Christians either fled or were killed 
Yn battle. Some, however, remained, bowed 
themselves to the yoke of the conqueror, 
and were unmolested in the exercise of their 
religion. A reminiscence of this circumstance 
is preserved in the well-knownand curious fact, 
that in a chapel within the walls of the Cathe- 
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dral at Toledo, what is called the Mus-Arabic* 
Ritual is st:ll followed. It is so different to 
t:.at of the wn0dern Roman-Catholic Church, 
wicch goes on in the same building and often 
az ile same hour, that the priests and the 
choir, who serve in the Mus-Arahic Chapel, 
receive a special training. Iattended at the 
e:zht o’clock mass in this Chapel on Easter 
Monday, 1854, when there were not many more 
than twenty worshippers present, as the Arch- 
bishop happened to be celebrating High Mass 
a: the time. The service was not an ornate 
one; aud in many particulars it was not unlike 
the Protestant Ritual. I observed one or two 
peculiarities in it;—on the credence table at the 
rizht hand of the altar were a crucifix about ten 
incses high and a pair of lighted candles ; and 
on the altar were also the tall lighted candle- 
sticksalways used; hnt just before the celebration 
of the Mass an attendant placed a small lighted 
taper candlestick on the altar,—a custom 
cozzmon to all Spanish churches and peculiar 
to tiem. But, as I will show below, the most 
remarkable part of the service was, that, at the 
Miment of the consecration of the host, a 
curicus machine, which was near a window and 
facing the altar, was putin motion by oneof the 
Canons, or perhaps an attendant, who pulled a 
rope and then allowed it to return. This 
apparatus was formed of flat pieces of wood, so 
arranged that they looked like the spokes of a 
water-wheel, working apparently on a common 
prvut As the wheel revolved, each spoke drop- 
ped duwn on to the one below ii, and cansed a 
svund resembling that of a loud clapper or a 
Waichman's rattle. Similar clappers, but, of 
course, on a much larger scale, are fixed on the 
top of the towers of churches in Spain and 
used during the latter part of Holy Week, 
when bells are not allowed to be rung, nor 
clocks to strike.® 
It seems highly probable that this clapper 
was the primitive Christian mode of calling the 
people to worship before bells were invented ; 
and in evidence of this I quote the following 


* | Mos-Atabie or Mus-Arahic, Mos-Arabian, ete.. are 
all corruptions of Muttarrib, an * Arab half-breed, an 
impure Arab or one who would pars foran Arab.’ There- 
fgre the ** Mus-Arabie Ritual” would apparently mean 
tat of the Arab or Moorish half-hreeds o Spain.—Ep.] 

* This cnstom also exists in N aples; but there, though 
the church-bella and elorks are mute, no clapper is 
vabatituted for the bells: axcept in private houses. where 
a kind of watehman’s rattle pives notice of the meals 
‘aitead of the usual dinner bell. 
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from an Early Christian writer. In the Hut,-~ 
chian Annuals,* p. 37, it is stated that “the 
Eastern Christians say that, when God ordered 
Noah to build the ark, he also directed him 
to make an instrnment of wood, such as 
they make use of at this day (Xth Century 
A. D.) in the East, instead of bells, to call the 
people to church, and named in Arabic néqis, 
and in modern (Xth Century) Greek sumandra, 
on which he was to strike three times every 
day, not only to call together the workmen that 
were building the work, but to give him an 
opportunity of daily admonishing his people of 
the impending danger of the deluge, which 
would certainly destroy them, if they did not 
repent.” It is clear that the above passage has 
reference to the use of a clapper such as that 
at present in use at Toledo. 

We shall now see that a very similar instru- 
ment isto be found in India used for a similar 
purpose. Hone lives within ear-shot of a Hindu 
temple, a sort of clashing sound may be heard 
at dusk, produced either by cymbals, or by a 
kind of clapper, which has both a metallicand a 
wooden tone. I had heard it many times from 
a distance, but only on one occasion, when 
going over the palace at Ambér, did I seek to 
gratify my curiosity, and witness what was 
going on ina temple there. I arrived just in 
tirac to see the machine at work which caused 
the noise, making together with the voices of 
the people around a perfect Babel of discor- 
dant sounds. It consisted of a clapper, attached, 
as far as I could make out, to a kind of wheel 
with loose boards and bits of metal affixed to 
it, worked with a rope by one of the attendant 
priests. I had a fairly good, though not a 
very near’, view of the apparatus, over a perfect 
sea of heads of natives who were al] prostrate, 
with their faces touching the pavement. A 
nine-wicked brass lamp of singular form wag 
on the ground immediately before the altar, on 
which was an idol; and assoon as the clashing 
noise ceased, all rose, and the lamp was faken 


up and handed round to many of the congre- 
en es 
* Entychius was a Christianauthor of the 
Melchites. born at Cairo in 876 A. D. His ase 
was Sayyid Batrak, but when chosen Patriarch of Alex- 
andria he took the name of Eutychius.. The title of his 
book was Annals from the beginning of the World to 
the yerr 900. An extract from these Annals under 
the title of Annals of the Church of Alerandria, wag 
published by Selden in Arabic and Latin in 1642, and 
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gation, each of whom passed his hands over 
the flames, and then touching his forehead 
seemed to repeat a prayer. 

Though, as above said, modern Spanish cus- 
toms are largely survivals of former Moorish 
ways, many of them appear to have a still more 
Eastern affinity. Thus, for example, the 
staple food of the Moors is, and has been 
for many generations, a preparation of wheat 
called kis-inis, consisting of flour rolled into tiny 
pellets with a peculiar motion of the hand, and 
then boiled (or rather steamed), and served 
either with ungainly lumps of boiled mutton 
or with various kinds of sauces, each in its sepa- 
rate sauce-hoat, some savoury, and sdme sweet, 
Kuis-kis is eaten with a spoon. But the peasant 
of the province of Murcia, in the South of Spain, 
isa rice-grower and a rice-eater, as are the 
natives of many parts of the plains of India! 
He is ignorant of the use of the knife, fork, or 
spoon, and moreover eats his rice in the same 
manner as the Indian does, by working it up 
into a ball with his right hand and tossing this 
into his mouth with the peculiar motion adopted 
by the Indian. The above facts were related to 
me in 1884 by an officer of long service in India, 
who had just made a walking tour through 
Murcia, frequently obtaining food and a night’s 
lodging in the peasant’s houses.” 

Again, the position of the cow-stall in the 
houses of many Spanish villages is simular to 
that already described (p. 10 above) in the Hill 
Districts in India and elsewhere. In the 
remoter parts of the north of the Spanish 
Peninsula, which I visited many years ago, 
before there were any railways in the country, 
and when the particular district of which I 
speak had only a year or two previonsly 
been provided with a carriage-road, one actu- 
ally entered the house through these stalls. Ié 
was not an easy matter to find the staircase 
which led up to the living rooms of the family, 
(which when entered were invariably spot- 
lessly clean), for one had to pick one’s way 
through a number of cows and goats, with 
perhaps a pig or two thrown in, 

As other instances I would note that the 
women of Hindustan carry their young children 
on the hip, with one leg of the child before and 





® He also added that he found certain Indo-Persian 
(Hindustfin!) words in use in that part of the country, 
such as bartan.for ‘a plate.’ Bartan, however, must 





the other behind itsmother. The same mode of 
carrying children is not uncommon in Spain, 
but I doubt its existence elsewhere in Europe. 
Also, the movements executed by Spanish 
Gipsy girls when dancing are precisely those of 
the hired dancing-women of Algeria and of the 
plains of India. 

In Valencia there is a curious church called 
La Patriarca, which no woman is permitted to 
enter unveiled. The name given to this build- 
ing at once suggests that it may be a very old 
one, and the ritual adopted there is said to differ 
very considerably from thaitof the other Roman 
Catholic churches in that city. I visited it 
several times, but was never fortunate enough 
to be presentat an ordinary Mass, as, each time 
I went, only a service for the repose of the 
souls of the deceased relations or friends of 
those who assisted at it was being performed. 
To find the origin of this custom, I fancy 
we must turn to Asia, where the Hindus 
are in the habit of celebrating the anniver- 
saries of the decease of their relations, and the 
péjé performed at Benares by all who can 
afford to go thither is made (once for all by 
the pilgrim) with the object of purifying 
the souls of his ancestors. In Spain, if a 
person loses either parent, he observes the 
anniversary 2s long as he lives ; if a child, or a 
brother or sister, fora certain number of years 3 
if an wocle for seven years (I have been 
told). A few days previously, notices are sent 
torelations and friends that such a service 
will be held, and all meet at the church, clad 
in mourning, at the appointed hour. 

At Tarragona we find sculptures and symbols 
which remind us of both Asian and Northern 
European mythology as to the hare, the frog, 
and the serpent. 

The hare has long been everywhere con- 
nected with the phenomena of the sky, though 
I could never quite sce on what grounds. 
Thus, sailors are said to have an idea that the 
presence of a dead hare on board-ship will 
bring bad weather. Again the Freyja of Noeta 
legends, the wife of Odin the storm god, 
acquired in Saxony the title of Wald-minchen 
or Wood-nvmph, and hares were her atten- 
dants. The hare was also evidently, in older 
et ae ee 


be a local word, a8 I am unable to find it in the Spanish 
Dictionary. 
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times, regarded as a prominent actor in the 
change of the seasons in Spain, and in the 
East was closely connectea with the Moon,° 
2 fact which has given rise to the followiug 
myth of Indian origin very popular among 
the modern Burmese :—“ A'i creatures were 
making offerings to the Buddha, who was 
then engaged in preaching the Sacred Law. 
The hare bethought him that he too must 
give some alms. But what had he to give P 
Man might bring costly gifts; the lion found it 
easy to offer the tender flesh of the fawn; birds 
of prey brought dainty morsels; fish could 
practice no less dainty signs of devotion; even 
the ant was able to drag along grains of sugar 
and aromatic leaves: but the hare, what had 
he ? He might gather the most: tender suc- 
culent shoots from the forest glades; but they 
were useless even to form a couch for the 
Teacher. There was nothing but his own 
body ; and that he freely offered. The Supreme 
Lord declined the sacrifice, but in remembrance 
of the pious intention placed the figure of the 
hare in the moon and there it remains as a 
symbol of the Lord of Night to the present 
day.” 

The frog, too, has a place in Indian mytho- 
logy; for at sunrise and at sunset the san 
near the water is likened to a frog, out of 
which notion arose a Sanskrit Story,’ which 
runs as follows:—'‘Bhéki (the frog) was once 
a beautifal girl, and one day, when sitting 
near a well, she was seen by a king, who 
asked her to be his wife. She consented, on 
condition that he should never show her a drop 
of water. One day, being tired, she asked 
the king for water, he forgot his promise, 
brought water, and Bhéki disappeared —that is 
to say, the sun disappeared when it touched the 
water.”5 

And lastly it has already been shown, in 
the early part of these papers, that the serpent 
is intimately bound up with Indian mythology. 

Now it may only be a coincidence, burt 
surely if is a most singular one, that these 
three animals,—the hare, the frog, and the 
serpent,—should all be found on one piece of 
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° fef. the Skr. t2orm ‘asin for the moon, so called from a 
farewd resemblance of its spots to ‘those of a hare 
Sear 

gnoted in the Saturday Review for February 1861. 
a * (This reads very like a version of a tale on which the 
comparibive wyLaologist”’ has been at work, dragzing 
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sculpture in bas-relief at the base of a column 
in the South-West corner of the Cathedral 
cloisters at Tarragona ; vide Plate XXII. fig. 1, 
p- 11 above. This building is said to date from 
the beginning of the XIIth Century, and it ig 
possible that the original significance of these 
symbols was recognizedand known by its de- 
signers as indicating the Storm, the Sun-snake 
(or perhaps the Principle of Evil), and the Sun 
itself; or they may on the other hand be only 
forms handed down by tradition, and have no 
meaning attached to them. Another capital of 
a pillar (see Plate XXII. fig. 3) in the same 
building has a frog in the centre. The animal 
is on its back with its limbs extended, while 
two serpents, one on each side, appear to be 
attacking it, 

The capital of yet another column (see 
Plate XXII. fig. 2), in these cloisters, possesses 
a still more decidedly Eastern character. On 
the extreme left of fig. 2, is a figure, half- 
man, half-horse, the Centaur of Greek mytho- 
logy and the European representative of the 
Gandharvas, Naras, Kinnaras, or aerial beings of 
India, who were regarded as demi-gods. The 
Centaur, armed with a cross-bow, is aiming at 
a dragon, represented as an animal with a wide 
mouth, rolling eyes, 4nd two short straight horna 
projecting from the forehead. This dragon 
belongs to a type which is most familiar to all of 
us on articles from China. Figures of the same 
type, called Dvdrapdlas, or Door-keepers, are 
also sculptnred on each side of the entrance to 
the shrine of many Hindu temples in Southern 
India.’ It has, besides, been adopted by the Li- 
mas, or monks, of Ladak who are, of course, 
Buddhists. At their high festivals they 
perform various religious dances, and on these 
occasions they wear huge masks made of 
papier maché which entirely cover the head 
and shoulders. In one of their dances, two 
of their number put on masks, which are 
analogous in character to the dragon of 
the cloisters at Tarragona and the Chinese 
monster, and their part is to gnard the doors 
of entrance and exit to the court-yard of the 
house where these dances are performed.’® 


in our old and worn-out friend, the Suu-myth.—ED. ] 

® The Chinese empire was in all probability the origi- 
nal home of this monster, for it is still rampant there, if 
one may judge from the porcelain and ornaments which 
come from thence. 

0 T saw the performances at Leh in Ladék, 
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Lastly, to complete the Asiatic nature of the | a ring of wood fixed abont eight inches from 


Tarragona cloisters, on the extreme right is 
represented a man stabbing the dragon with a 
long spear. The dress of this individual is 
of a distinctly Central Asian character. 

As among indications of Eastern civilization 
in Spain I would draw attention toa warming- 
@pparatus in use there. The celebrated Sicilian 
traveller, Pietro della Valle,** when writing 
from Persia in 1617, says—‘Not only in 
Kurdistin, but in the whole of Persia, even 
in the most considerable houses, they kindled 
their fires in a vessel called tenndr,*—a vase 
of burnt clay about two palms in height, 
in which they plate burning coals, charcoal, 
or other cumbustible matter which quickly 
lights. After this, they place a plank over 
this kind of oven in the shape of a small 
table; this they cover entirely, spreading over 
it a large cloth, which extends on all sides to 
the ground, over a part of the floor of the 
chamber. By this contrivance, the heat being 
prevented from diffusing itself all at once, it is 
communicated insensibly and so pleasantly 
throughout the whole apartment, that it can- 
not be better compared than to the effect of a 
stove. A little further on he adds—“ Of the 
excellence of this contrivance I am so fully 
persuaded, that I am resolved’on adopting 
it when I shall return to Italy.” This he 
very possibly did, but 1t has not there re- 
mained in its entirety. In Southern Italy the 
arratrgement has lost its two most practical 
features, viz. the table and the cloth, which 
cause the heat to diffuse itself gradually and 
warm the whole room. The Italian custom in 
cold weather is to have a large copper vessel, 
having a domed cover removable at pleasure, 
filled with embers and placed in a ring of wood 
provided with four legs, and thus raised 
to such a height from the ground that it forms 
@ convenient footstool. However this may be, 
the identical heating apparatus mentioned by 
Pietro delle Valle may be seen in use at 
Seville at the present day; only the receptacle 
for fire, instead of being as he describes a vase 
of burnt‘clay, is of copper or brass, fitted into 





1 Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tl Pellegrino, Venetia, 


1681, p. 18. Seonnee 
oy Pore. tannér ; butit isa word of Arabic origin, with 
pla. nér.—Ep. | ; Sac ih gals ; 

28 [All the above is very interesting in this connection, 
especially as Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XV. p.57, has shown 


the base ofa table resting upon four legs. At 
@ convenient height from the ground is a 
round table, which is pierced at equal distances 
with holes about the size of a franc, so that, 
when covered by a cloth (as in Persia), the heat 
is felt by those who are sitting at work near 
it. It also more effectually warms the whole 
apartment than the Italian vessel. 

The question of the warming apparatus at 
present in use in Kasmir under the name ot 
kdagri has been extensively discussed in Vol. 
XIV. p. 264. and Vol. XV. p. 57 of this 
Journal, and, in addition to the evidence as to 
the origin of portable stoves there given, I would 
add that during the winters in Florence, which 
are very cold, no Florentine women of the 
lower classes walks abroad without carrying a 
scaldine, which is an exact reproduction of the 
kéngrt of Kagmir,** 

There is yet another point of connection be- 
tween Spain and the Hast, to be noted before 
leaving this portion of my subject. The 
inhabitants of the provinces on both sides 
of the Pyrenean frontier are Basques; and 
therefore one is not surprised to find that 
certain symbols and customs have found 
their way over the mountains from Spain into 
France, and have there survived, owing to the 
circumstance that the peculiar language spoken 
by the Basque people has isolated them a good 
deal from their neighbours. At St. Jean de 
Luz, on the French side of the border, on the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, who is the patron 
saint of this town, the people get up what are 
called Pastorales, or representations in a versified 
narrative form. Their character varies, treat- 
ing sometimes of secular, and sometimes of 
religious subjects; the actors are invariably 
of the male sex; and where women’s parts 
occur they are taken by young lads clad in 
female attire, Thesame ‘play,’ if one may style 
it such, is carried on for some days, with in- 
tervals for rest and refreshment, Here again, 
in every particular, Indian customs are repre- 
sented, The acting and recital of the Ramé- 
yana last several days; and there also the 


that the use of portable fire-places or braziers was known 
in India in Kasmfr as early as the XIIth Century A.D., 
and here we have their use in Persia (and if Delle 
Valle’s word tennor be right, in Arabia} as well as in 
Spain and Italy, in a manner which implies a long 
previous history.—Ep. | 
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female characters are taken by youths in 
women’s dress. Certain dances are also per- 
formed in Asia by men and boys, the latter 
dressed as women.** 


XII. 
Concluding Remarks. 


There is a point which I would feign touch 
upon, in conclusion, in the hope of drawing 
more attention to it than it has hitherto met 
with. There is a most remarkable collection 
of sculptures now in the Archwological Museam 
at Madrid, which up to date have puzzled the 
most learned antiquarians. They do not seem 
to be as well known to the world in general as 
they deserve; and, as the Spanish Government 
is said to have bought a portion only of what 
was found, it is to be hoped that some may still 
find their way into the Art Museam at South 
Kensington. They are statues discovered in 
1870-71 on a hill called El Cerro de los Angeles 
near Yecla, a small village in the province of 
Murcia, Mr. Juan Riaio,“* in an article pub- 
lished. in the Atheneeui of July 6th, 1872, gives 
it as his opinion that “they do not all belong to 
the same period.” He holds that “some are 
aaterior, and that others are posterior, to the 
Christian era,” and adds ‘‘in all of them is a 
marked Oriental influence. It is probable that 
the Cerro de los Angeles was the seat of different 
civilizations, unless some of these objects proceed 
trom different localities.” In fact, on studying 
the different types of dress and of physiog- 
nomy shown in the statues, one is tempted to 
imagine that they may in pastages have adorned 
the museum of some collector of antiquities, who 
lived a thousand years ago. One nearly hife- 
size figure is a counterpart of the Egyptian 
god Isis; while many of the heads bear a strong 
resemblance to certain statues found in 1884 on 
the island of Cyprus.**° The greater number 
are female figures in a standing position; but 
there is one male life-sized figure, said to be that 
of a priest, and a few detached male head. 

Some of them are inscribed with Greek 
characters, others bear certain marks which 
none of the learned have hitherto been able 





1tj7 = 2 a . 

[| Compare the description of the swing in the Legends 
of the Patjib, Vol. I. p. 121. Among the Kahir — in 
Northern India dances, in imitation of the nich, are 
commonly held in which the women’s parts are performed 
by youths dressed up as girls. Th 
representation of such a darice in pottery in the Oxford 
Indian Institute. Passion Playa are, however, very far 
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to decipher. One or two of the figures have 
the hair arranged in the Egyptian fashion, 
and some have a veil arranged like the sdri of 
the Hindu woman ; others have the hair dressed. 
very high and the veil put over it, and these 
remind one of the Sikh women of the Padjab ; 
others again look like Lapp women. One or 
two large heads, presumably male ones, wear 
turbans, while a small male figure of an Egyp- 
tian type has strands of hair brought down on 
each side of the face and twisted into a coil 
beneath the chin; but, strange to say, not one 
single male figure is bearded, which would seem 
to point to a non-Aryan origin. One little male 
statue, which is about ten inches high, has in 
its attitude and features the perfect look of re- 
pose peculiar to the statues of Buddha, and the 
likeness is further-carried out im the arrange- 
ment of the hair and of the folds of the robe. 
The most interesting point abont them, as re- 
gards the subject of Symbolism, is that all the 
female figures carry pots in their hands at 
about the level of the waist, out of some of 
which flames are issuing, which would seem to 
markthem as images of votaries of some religion 
connected with the Sun or Fire. One very 
remarkable female figure holds such a pot, and 


on ber breast are the symbols of the Sun and 


Moon with a large star between them. On her 
robe, also, just below the knees are sculptured 
a serpent, a tree (?) and other signs in an 
unfinished state, and therefore not clearly dis- 
tinguishable. Whothe people were that made 
these statues, 1s a complete mystery; and it 
seems hardly possible that they could all have 
been the work of the same race. 


And now that all my observations, discursive 
as they have been, have drawn to a close, let 
me say a few last words as to the lesson that 
studies such as these imply. Doubtless many 
other pomts of resemblance between the man- 
ners and customs of Asia and Europe still 
remain to be enumerated, and if, pace the latest 
researches, we once open our eyes to the possi- 
bility that Asia was the cradle of most of the 
nations of Europe, a new light seems to break 


from being confined to Spain or India. They seem to 


have been prevalent in covery part of E ! 
for many centuries.—Ep. | ry p urope and Asia 


15 Author of the South Kensi 
Spanish Art. ensington. Hand-book on 


© These latter I only know from drawings. 
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in upon us, and any symbols or customs which 
are common to both continents acquire a value 
to us which they had not before. They seem, 
to assist us in tracing the rise and growth of 
religions feeling, of arts and manufactures, 
amongst European peoples of whose history and 
actions we are, and must otherwise remain, 
absolutely ignorant. We are compelled to own 
that the people of the so-called Bronze Age 
were not the Keltic savages which we once 
imagined them to be; that the people of the 
Stone Age were clever in their generation; and 


that the Sun and Moon worshippers, who 
adored these planets because they thought that 
to them they owed the fertility of the earth, 
were the pioneers of civilization. We may 
learn a good deal in other ways, too, by studying 
what has been left us by these prehistoric races ; 
as it is evident that they put their whole 
energy and knowledge into whatever they 
executed. With even our perfect appliances we 
can, in some respects, hardly equal, much less 
surpass, what they accomplished with the rudest 
of tools. 


A GAYA INSCRIPTION OF YAKSHAPALA, 
BY PROF. F. KIELHOEN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


1 edit this inscription, which is now publi- 
shed for the first time, from a rubbing made 
over by General Cunningham to Mr. Fleet. 
The inscription was discovered by General 
Cunningham at the Sati Ghat at Gaya, the 
chief town of the Gaya District in the Bengal 
Presidency. It consists of 21 lines, which 
cover a space of 163” by 123” ; the height of the 
letters is $ of an inch. The language of the 
inscription is Sanskrit; and the whole of it, 
excepting the introductory blessing 3f 4: 
garaq and the concluding phrase faywar- 
[ @r]......, is in verse. The verses were 
composed (v. 1£) by one Murari, of the 
Agigriama family, a Naiydyika. 

The characters of the inscription are 
Dévanagari; or, to be more particular, a kind 
of Dévanigari, which appears to have been 
current in the 12th century A.D. As regards 
sculptured writing, the same alphabet has 
been employed in the Krishna-Dvarika Temple 
inscription of Gaya (Archeol. Surv. Ind. 
Vol. ITI. Plate xxxvii.) ; while, of MSS. known 
to me, that one, the writing of which most 
nearly resembles the writing of the inscrip- 
tion under notice, is the Cambridge MS. 
Add. 1693, which was written in A.D. 1165. 
(Bendall, Cat. of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
p. 182, and Plate ii. 2, and Table of letters). 
Regarding the vowel-signs, attention may be 
drawn to the peculiar forms of the medial 
74, %, and diphthongs; and as regards the 
consonants, I would particularly note, that 1, 
when immediately preceding another conso- 
nant, though 25 times written by the ordinary 
superscript sign, is several times represented by 


a short stroke which starts from the middle 
of the left side of the following consonant 
and points slantingly towards the top of the 
line, or by a short horizontal line drawn towards 
the left which is added below the top line and 
above the characteristic portion of the follow- 
ing consonant or group of consonants. In 
the rubbing this form of 7 is most clearly visi- 
ble in o°ata: 1. 4, 3eraw° 1. 5, and affa® 
1. 5; but it can also be recognized in °qoey 
1.1, “qreneeta? 1. 6, Ceaférer® 1. 16, and sifipay 
1.17. The form of r here described appears 
to be the usnal one in the Krishna-Dvarika 
Temple inscription, in an inscription of Saka- 
Samvat 1059 from the Gayi District, a rabbing 
of which has been sent to me by Mr. Fleet, 
and in the Cambridge MS. mentioned above; 
and it reminds one of the way in which r 
before another consonant is written in the 
Sarada alphabet. Besides, I may state that 
the group tt exceptionally is written by the 
sign for tu, in afifa® 1. 15, and atta: 1. 21; 
and that the group sth, written as one would 
éxpect it to be in “get 1. 11, is represented by 
thesign for schh in “ef 1. 4, yeura?l. 11, “erratr 
1. 18, and fear 1. 14. The consonant d is always 
denoted by the sign for v; and it may perhaps 
be mentioned that the signs for tha and vé, as 
well as those for ré and initial é, may easily be 
confounded.—In respect of orthography we 
have to notice the use of the dental for the 
palatal sibilant in “aa: 1. 4, and °edtgrat 1. 7, 
and that of the palatal for the dental sibilant in 


rarere L. 9, yearerar 1. 16, and egay? J. 18; 
the employment of the guttural nasal, instead 
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of the anusvéra, in aret 1.10; and the absence 


of samadhi in “re AY 1. 5, and araa 3AP 1. 20. 
The inscription is not dated; and, irre- 
spective of such proof as may be afforded by the 
alphabet in which it is written, there is at present 
no evidence to show with certainty when it 
was composed, It records (v. 12) the erection, 
at Gaya, of a temple dedicated to various 
local deities, the digging of the Uttaramanasa 
tank, and the establishment of a charitable hall 
by the prince (v. 10 narvéndra) Yakshapala, 
the son of the prince (v. 4 zripa) Visvaripa 
and grandson of the illustrious Sadraka, of 
Gay4é (v.3). Of Yakshapila and Viévaripa, 
nothing of any historical value is mentioned ; 
and of Siidraka, who is not actually styled 
a prince, it is merely stated that he had 


defeated his enemies, and that the ruler of 
Gauda paid him homage fit for a lord of men. 

According to Taranatha’s account of the Ma- 
gadha kings (ante, Vol. IV. p. 366), a prince 
Yakshapfla was the last of the Pala family ; 
but, as his father is stated to have been 
Ramapféla, the son of Hastipala, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that he is the Yakshapalaof our 
inscription. I entertain a very strong suspicion 
thatthe Krishna-Dvarika Temple inscription will 
throw light on the present inscription ; for even 
the lithograph which has been published by 
General Cunningham, shows that that inseription 
mentions not only Sidraka—(end of line 6, 
TT AY ALAM FUT YA FW), —but 
also Visvaditya (line. 8, fararfterrsfrarata ), 
who may be supposed to be the Visvariipa 
of our inscription. 


TEXT. 
at ar wate 
1 Prrangencget miahearnes Peavare | srerareece waraaerag a arg:\l* verse 1— 


2a seule latedhiaiereraa dtabet agai wre dhrarat 


q- 


t at sar Hs 


Sar rtrarehewes siterern fretigatarmarenit Fert: gear frerataie Wy. 2.— 


seat ye’ Re THqA- 


4 roared.’ reper paparert afar: 


> ares v. 3,.— 


6 enti —— 7 ere’ [reefers aray’? ov. 4. 


’ erqwttiectrgat tea aur faerara® Reaggrarat | eat ar saat - afrarcarar ar- 
8 argear ra" fat“ gitaraare i” v. 5.—aqeatrsraa’’ ATA MAM SAAT TR Pere rasa Pare fe 
Sarg aaabaurta gwerssat: ee Rorygerreferarcans iv. 6.—aaranky waaay’ 


safare- - 


10 @ tree: after yerer’” featiPtegiegn Afteasgnlr: 1) geatarraar® fearfetreces- 


fees eee ees SORE wav. 72.— qian ge 
9% 
i iiiainictans anal Wine Midis os apieee setae mey: g- 


2 Ses Lat age Revert Prergay Ardre eeteeeore ate ceend wie 


1 From the rubbing. 2 Metre, Aryf. 
* This akshara in the rabbing looks rather like 4, but & 
is written similarly in ee i inl. 6 
* Originally €T, but the vowel- -sign of this akshara has 
been struck out, and the sign for the consonant altered. 
° Metra, Sardilavikridits. ° Read W74. 


™ Read °ah}:. § Metre, Vasantatilaks. 

* Read “raforegt@°, © Originally arqz. 
4 Metre, Strdiilavikridita, \ Read xaftyat, 
*® Originally “apt | fiw * Originally Iq. 
25 Originally faftx°. 

Metre of verses 6 and 6, Vasantatilak&. 


4 Read geqesqay. ™ Perhaps originally S307". 

* Read aTait. * Bead ware. 

Originally “gop; , but, asit seems, altered to"gTt7r:. 

#8 The superscript r above the second akshara is very 
indistinct; the third ckshara is 4, altered to Uf. 

*S Read “e:eef, * Perhaps originally tfq:. 

35 Metre, Sirdtilavikridita. °° Metre, Vasantatilaké. 

* Tam very doubtfnl about the two alsharas put in 
brackets; the writing on the stone appears'to be quite 
plain, yet I can make out, with certainty, only that the 
upper portion of the second akshara is %. 

Read °warae 
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14 4 1 geqen PaRrar atresia fest] a sereesarze” Rut ale war Areas 
Tey TaTaTgeraesras 


15 qu v. 9. 2 


ow © 


Fta- 


: Reqgaret Fava: ara: Rafrasatear aita- 


16 wet Tae: | Rear eeelaleate sae (TA Aeerar ate afepmaastehinisg 


aoqaeapsya4r- 
17 ay” v. 10.— agentes aftrdt qittent arte cera aan aaa | 
spat - 


18 Rrepwarcaafed va gat ara aeearftitsaare oe et a: ant Brvr ara: itv. 11— 


aparrbeearereat Ferg 


19 aris reranrans st racnrinriasaateergaa dt | a aT careatachaeet 


RACIAET 


20 ay SAAT ACTA GATT aa afar) ara il v. 12.—9""seeqay aprarredott gare! 


aaa” ~ataerarestt T- 


21 wear are atda: nu” v. 13.—sarePrenat Faranftarrsatea: lalrateats: se aftrrat- 


feati v. 14.—feferarlat]* 


TRANSLATION. 
Om! Adoration to Sirya! 


(Verse 1.)—May the Sun protect you !—he 
who illuzninates the lotus which is the universe, 
filled with a mass of honey—the objects of sense, 
having for bees the multitude of living beings, 
(and) charming with its leaves—the eight 
regions ! 

(V. 2.)—Resplendent is (this) sacred place 
Gaya, which, in the guise of furnishing flights 
of steps on the banks of the Phalgu and else- 
where, provides stairs for those who, cleansed of 
darkness, go to the abode of heaven. This 
beautiful (place) it was, the living soul of the 
whole wondrous terrestrial creation, that caused 
the Creator to think highly of his skill, even 
after he had made the three worlds.” 

(V. 8.)—Here there was the illustrious 
Sodrake, who, endowed with unblemishable 
bravery, made the swarm of (his) enemies long 
for the forest (and) caused it to reside (there) 
in dwellings of leaves. To him paid homage of 
his own accord the ruler of Gauda, almost 


oo te ie en Got 

8° Read “NWa:. 

2° Metre, Sardiilavikridita. * Read yeula’. 

3* Metre, Sragdhari. °° Read “saprarftettey®. 

3¢ Metre of verses Ll and 12, Sirddlavikridita. 

3 Read “Gee. * Originally yaTZ’. 

8? Originally Tal’. ™ Read wa=sl. 

2° Motre of verses 18 and 14, Anushtubh. 

Originally Stata’. 

* Here ends live 21. The name of the writer is written 
in very-small letters below the aksharas UGAT of line 21, 


equal to Indra, with, homage fit for a lord of 
men. 

(V. 4.)—-From him was born the prince, the 
illustrious Visvartipa, an ocean of wonderful 
manliness, whom Fame, Fortune, and Intelli- 
gence of their own choice took to be their one 
lord. Even now the host of enemies, hearing 
the tale of the brilliant terrible prowess of 
that (prince), in its supreme terror congra- 
tulates itself on not having been born in his 
time. 

(V. 5,)—He placed the wealth of the enemy, 

which he had appropriated by the strength of 
his arm, at the disposal of the most excellent 
twiceborn, in such a way that their young 
Wives, enveloped in splendour, shone like 
celestial damsels even on the surface of the 
earth. 
(V. 6.)—On the orb of the regions and inter. 
mediate regions, long rendered white by his 
bright fame, spreading all around, the moon, by 
day and by night, places in abundance the deer 
that forms her own dark spot, in order to make 
{that spot) known in the worlds.** 


but it is (with the exception perhaps of the two syllables 
=ftq]) legible in the rubbing. 

« Wor similar expressions, compare e. g. Damayanit. 
kath4, p. 104, 1.5; p. 259, 1. 13; p. 270, 1.3. On the first 
portion of the verse if may suffice to quote from the 
Gayd-Mahdimya the line = 

Torat Ase acca: wer as Ta. 

“ The in the moon being rendered invisible by the 
lustre of tbe | rrince’s fame, the moon is represented as 
placing the Race: one of which forms that spot, on the 
earth, in order that her spot may not be altogether 
forgotten. TATg I take to be a Karmadhéraya-com- 
pound. The moon is called QF, e. g. Srizantha- 
chorita, iv. 18, 
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(V. 7,)—The numerous temples which he 
caused to be built in every direction shine even 
now, eclipsing the splendour of the cold-rayed 
(moon), (and) decorating the earth; by their 
tops, which on account of the height of the idols 
(in them) are uplifted in rivalry of the peaks of 
the Himalaya, they make it difficult for the sun 
to progress in the sky, his chariot being made 
(by them) to deviate from its course.** 

(V. 8.)—-To him then-was born a beloved son, 
Yakshapala, as Ajatasatru was to Dharma, 
an abode of firmness. When, under the sway of 
the Kali-age, sacrifices had ceased to be offered, 
he again and again satisfied the desires of the 
sacrificial fire with sacrifices. 

(V. 9.)—Considering that the god of love, 
scorched (and) deprived of his body, (had to 
dwell) within others,—that he had been con- 
quered by every beggar even—that his strength 
consisted in feeble women,—and that he never 
was long steady, the Creator created him to 
be a second god of love, endowed with a 
charming body, a conqueror of his enemies, 
strong before everything else by his mighty 
arm, (and) always steady in battle.*® 

(V. 10.)—{" Compared with you, the mountain) 
Rohana*® was a (mere) burden to the earth; 
the tree of paradise, like unto other trees! (Com- 

pared with you), what kind of cow is the cow 
of plenty ? (Compared with you), the ocean, the 
recipient of praise, is a (mere) ditch surrounding 


the earth !”,—songs such as these, addressed to 
the donors of old, used to resound in the world, 
when this lord of men incessantly was gladden- 
ing the crowds of supplicants with the riches 
desited (by them). 

(V.11.)—Since the Lord of Fortune, well 
pleased by (his) unswerving devotion, had been 
rendered fond of (dwelling within) the small 
hut of the lotus of his heart, Fortune,—(ever) 
growing with the virtuous (prince who was) 
worthy of her, though she was day by day 
bestowed (by him) on supplicants,—playfally 
resorted with eagerness to him, knowing him 
to be the dear habitation of her own lord.*” 

(V.12.)—This wise (prince) caused to be 
built a temple of the inhabitants of heaven 
called Maundditya, Sahasralinga, Kamala, Ar- 
dhangina, DvistéméSvara, Phalgundtha, and 
Vijayiditya, and of the god Kédara ; he likewise 
kad the famous Uttaraminasa** (tank) dug, 
and (established) a hall of charity, to last for 
ever. 

(V. 13.)—As long as the sun and the moon,— 
as long as the earth, together with the sea (en- 
dures),—so long may the fame of the illustrious 
Yakshap§la be resplendent on the earth ! 

(V.14.)—The illustrious Mur&ri, the best 
of the twice-born, prominent among the stn- 
dents of the Nydya-philosophy (and) born in the 
A gigrima family, has composed this eulogy. 

Written it was [by......... | 





WHY THE FISH TALKED. 


A Kasmrrr Srory. 
BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.B.G.8., M.B.AS., &c. 


As a certain fisherwoman passed by a 
palace crying her fish, the queen appeared at 
one of the windows, and beckoned her to come 
near and show what she had. At that moment 
a very big fish jumped about in the bottom of 
the basket. 

as 

“* The word HOPE is, to say the least, unusual, 
In sara, the secondary suffix is superfluous, just as 
I STAATAT in v.4 above; in a similar manner the word 
74 isin later Sanskrit added to abstract nouns; see 
my note on Pajichatanira, I. p. 28, 18. 

“ The words which I have rendered by “ conquered by 
every beggar” may also be translated by “ conquered by 
— (or Sarva, t. e. es who subsists on alms ;” for 

ithet applied h i 9 Je thari 
cn Lae” 1va compare é.g. Bhartrihari, 


“ This mountain, the Adam’s peak in Ceylon, is often 


“Isita male; ora female?” enquired the 
queen; “ I wish to purchase a female fish.” 

On hearing this, the fish langhed aloud. 

“It's a male,” replied the fisherwoman, and 
proceeded on her rounds. 

The queen returned to her room in a great 





praised for the precious stones which it is supposed to 
contain. Compare the quotations in B. and B.’s Diction- 
ary 8. v. TET, and e.g. Damayantthathd, p. 4, 1.5 and p. 
259, 1.14; Srthanthacharita, IV. 11. 

*? The lord or husband of Fortune is Vishnu. For 
Edy compare 6. g. Milatimidhava, Bo. Ed., p. 157; 
and for 2th Damayanitkathd, p. 176, 1.18. aysq- 
Praitatettar uftr: is simply equivalent to ¥ftrc- 
SPT At — Bhagavadgttd, XIII. 10. 

“* See ante, Vol. X. p, 341, note. 
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rage; and, ou coming to see her in the evening, 
the king notived that something hud disturbed 
her. 

“ Are you indisposed r” he said. 

‘© No, but Lam very much annuved at the 
strange behavivur uf u tich, A woman brought 
me one to-day ; and on my enquiring whether 
it was a male or femule, the fish laughed must 
rudely.” 

“ A fish laugh 
dreaming.” 

“Tam nota foul. Ispeat of what I have 
seen with my own eyes and have heard with 
my own ears,’ 

«Passing strange! Be itso. I will enquire 
concerning it.” 

On the meurrew the king repeated to his wazir 
what his wife ha:iteld him, and bade him in- 
vestigate the mattcr, and be ready wth a satis- 
factory answer within six month, on pain of 
death. The wé:r promised to do his best, 
though: he felt almost certain of failure. For 
five mouths he laboured indefatigally to tind ¢ 
reason for the lauvhter of the fish. He soughe 
everywhere and from everyone. The wise 
aid learned, ana they who were skilled in 
mugiv and in all rauner of trickerv, were con- 
suied. Nebuds, Loweve, curld explain the 
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Pavel o mer 
sufficient experieuce of the king to keow thet 
His Majesty would not zu back tron iis threat, 
Amongst othcr things he advised hig sou to 
travel fur a tame, aut! the king's anger should 
have somewhat cooled. 

The young tehow, who was both clever and 
hiudsome, stared oF withersoever yiomur (Lute) 
mivitheasd tin, He had been goue some days, 
wiew he tetlin vata an old farmer, win also 
Was on ajournc, toa certain village. Finding 
the old mau very pleasant, he asked him if he 
might accompany him, professing to be on 
2 Visit to the sume place. The old farmer 
agreed, umd they walked along together. The 
diy wes dive and .he way was leony and 
Wee’ 

* Von't you think it ould be pieasinter if 
you and I sometimes gave one anuther @ life?” 
said the youti 

“ What a fool the man is!" thought the old 


farmer, 
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Presmitly they passed through a fierl of 
corn, ready for the sivkle, and looking like a 
sew Of guld as it waved to and tru in the 
breeze. 

~ Ts this eate. ov .ot 5” said the young man. 

Not under-tiuing his meaning the eld man 
replied, “[ ioa't know.” 

After a little wlele the two travellers arrived 
at a big village, where the young mun guve 
his companion a ¢lasp-kuife and suid— 

**Tuke this, friend, and gettwo lurses with 
it: bat wind and bring it back, fur it is very 
precious. 

The old man, lookiug half-amused and half- 
wnery, pushed tuck the knife, mattenug -om.- 
thing to the effest that uis friend was chile 
deluded, vrelse trring tu play the fora ¢ uth 
him. The young man pretended out ts ntice 
his reply; and remained aliaost silent till they 
reached the city, a suurt distance out-ide which 
was the old farmer's honse. They widked ab var 
the ddzdr, and went to the wesrques ba a hae te 
saluted them, or invited them tu wwe be a 
rest. 

“What a jarge ceactery!? exclaimed the 
young man. 

‘“Whut does the man nieaa Ft. ught the 


sould fariacr. ‘culling this largely pugulated city 
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k vuhds (cakes) to passers-by, -m tow Miting OF 
their beloved dead. They beckumed to the ovo 
travellers and gave them as mucu us shey 
voull cat. 

“What a splendid city this is:” said the 
young man. 

~ Now the pier. most sureaw be dem nto.” 
thuagut the old Lemer, vl 
wil} do next. He will we cailing whe land 
water, and tue water, land; and be speait.ng of 
light where there is darkness, and of darkness 
when it is light.” However, le kept tis 
thoughts to himself. 

Presently they had to wade through a 
stream thai ran along th. «dee of the veme- 
ery. Tie water was mither deep, su the oid 
farmer toox off his shoes and pdtadunus 
aud crossed over: but the young man waded 
through it with his shoes and pdijd-nas on. 

“Well! IT uever did see such a perfect foal,” 
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word and in deed '’ said the old man 
r> hirasel! 
; Lytale! 
However, le Liked the fellow ; aud, thinking 
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7. 
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tavit-d lum to come and stay at his Putse, as 
ting as be fel oveasiou to pe mai ic the .Ulage, 

 Thauk aL very much,” the Face lal 
replied, “bat let me firs: erqdie, if sum please, 
vhether the beum of your howe is strony. 

Tre vld farmer left him, in despair, and 
entered] his house langhing. 

~There is @ man in yonder field,” he said. 
after retummmeg their gretmes. * Le bas come 
it grefer part of the way with me, cid [ 
yanted Lim to put ap herve as long a he bad 
tratay an this village. But the Fell ir as Sack 
a fool, thab I cannot mele anything out oz 
tHe wants to know if the beam of this 
Mie wan muet be mal” 


him. 
house i3 all right. 
And saying this he burst into « tit of laughter. 

“Father,” said the farmer's daughter, who 
wasa very sharp and wise girl, tills man, 
whosuever he is, is no fool, as you deem tum. 

ie only wishes to know if you can atiord to 
entertain him.” 

‘Oh, of course !” replied the farmer : “Lace; 
Weil, perhaps you can help me tu solve sume 
o” bas other mysteries While we were walk- 
ia together, he asked whether he should carry 
mney uv J should carry him; as he thought 
thas would bea pleasatter mode of proceeding.” 

Most assnvedly,” said the girl, =“ He 
meant that one of you should tell a story to 
beoiunle the time.” 

“Wk. yes! well, we were passing through 
a corn-feld; when he asked me whether it was 
exien or not.” 

* And didn’t you know the meaning of this, 
faihor? He simply wished to know if the 
may wis in debt or not; because, if the owner 
of the field was in debt, then the produce of 
the field way as good as eaten to him ; that is, 
it would have to go to his creditors.” 

* Yes, yes, yes; of course! Then, on enter- 
ing a certain village, he bade me take his 
clasp-knife and get two horses with it, and 
bring back the knife again to hin.” 

“Are nob two stout sticks as good as two 
horses for helping one along on the road? He 


es 





* Virdm kasi chheyth dar?—‘‘is (your) beam strong?” 
—is a Kasmiri saying, meaning, “can you entertain me 
well? cam you make me comfortublef’—Running along 
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only asked you to cut a couple of sticks and 
be cuveful nut to lose his kuife.” 


i said the farmer. 


“While we 
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urs pudy that we knew, and not a soul gave 
as au smap of anything to eat, till we were 
passucr che cemetery; bat there some people 
called io us and put into our hands some 
ey ndte and Andielas. So my companicn called 
the cizy a cometery, and the cemetery, o city.” 

Thos, alee. as to be understcod, father, if 
ene unuks of the city as the place where 
everything is to be obtained, and of mbhospit- 
wile people us worse than the dead. The erty, 
though crovaed with people. was as if dead, as 
fir as you were voucerned; while in the ceme- 
jery, which is crowded with the dead, you 
were suluted by kind friends and provided 
with biewd.”” 

“True, true,’ said the astonished farmer. 
“Then just now, when we were crossiag the 
stream, he wafied it without taking oif his 
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“fT admire his wisdom,” replied the girl. 
“T nave often thought how stupid people were 
to yentnre huto that swiftly-Howing stream and 
over these sharp stones with bare fect. The 
slightest stumble, aud they would fall, and be 
wetted from head to foot, This friend of yours 
is & most wise mun. I should like to see him 
and speak to him.” 

“Very well,” said the farmer; “I will go 
and find lum, and bring him in.” 

“Tell him, father, that our beams are strong 
enough, and then he will come in. J'll send on 
alead a present to the man, to shew him that 
we can adford te have him for our guest.” 

Accordinuly she called a servant and sent 
hia to the young man with a present of a 
basin of yi, twelve chupdiis, and a jar of milk, 
and the following message :—‘O friend! the 
moon is full; twelve months make a year; and 
the sea is overflowing with water.’ Half-way, 
the bearer of this present und message met his 
little son, who, seeing what was in the basket, 
begged his father to give him soma of the food. 
His father stupidly complied; and presently he 
saw the young man and gave him the rest of 
the present, and the message. 
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the upper storey of a K4imirt house is a long. stro 
eam called narvkot, upon which the whole roof Mependa: 
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“ Give your mixtress, my or 1.7 he replied, 
‘Seana tell her thar the moon is new: andileicT 
can only find eleyen mouths iu the year, aud 
the sea is by no means Pail.” 

Not unuderstauling the meaning of there 
words, the servant repeated them word fur 
word, as he had heard them. to his mustress ; 
and thus lus theft wus discayercd, aud he wis 
severcly punished. Afer a little whi 
youny man upnewred with the oll facugen. 
Great alteution was shown to hina, saad he 
treated mm every way as if he was the son of 4 


“7. 
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great man, although his bunhle host knew 


nothing of bis origin. At lereth be told then 
everything :abont the Jaxahing of the fish, 
his father’ 


hie sunt do, 

“The laughing of the fish,” said the girl, 
“which seems tu have been the cause of all 
this trouble, mdicates that there is a man in 
the palace, of whom the king is not aware.” 

“Joy. joy,” exclaimed the «w4z%’s son. 
“There is yct time fur me to return and save 
my father from an ignominivas and unjust 
death,” 
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Bet nant a say yas alae ore 

meadow ts pre thee 
What Lhove heard, T pray sou te enll tli 
all the f-mianle etteiiants in your pala . 
order them to jmp over pit, wien toot he 
duy. The ian will at ones betray Eis sex ik 
the tris!” 

Tue kine had the mr dug, and ecanicat deal 
wll the female servants Lelonying tu the po las: 
te tey to jump it, 
one suceeded, 
man !! 

Thrs was the queen satistied, and the tuith- 
ful old eruziv saved ! 


Ail of them tricd, bat ovdy 
That one was found to be 2 


ithe 


| Afterwards, es soonas arrangements could be 


mide, the wazir’s son marricd the old farmer's 


| daughter ;° and amost happy marriage it was! 
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COMPILED BY MES. GRIERSON; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.S 
(Concluded from p. 35.) 


Tix,—<Arkichi, archichi, artichi, kali, kastiri, 
(Tch}; gh’ala, gh’eili, (As. Tch.); archi- 
chi, (M7) 

Tinoor,—Putan, ( Eng.) 

Tinker,—Petul-mengro, (Eng.) 

Tixy,—Tawno, tawnie, tiknu, beti, (Eng.); chinoro, 
(Span Gip ); cénunord, (M.) 

TrreD,--Kinyo. (Eng ); khind, kind, (Tch.}; quifiao, 
(Span. Gip); trudimi, (M.}; khino, 
(M. 7) 

Trrep, to be,—Khiniovirva, chiniovava, (Tch.); 
chinioviva, , Psp. A.} 

To,—Te., kato, (Eng.); kado.(Hun. Gip.); la, (M.); 
ki, (M. 7); a, uz, (M. 8) 

ToaD.—Marokka, (M. 8) 

Toxsacco.--Tuyv, (Eng ‘; tdtos, tutini, tuv, (Tch.); 
drab, dryal, thualdi, (ML.) 

Tosacco-PrPr,-—Chupni, (Teh., M. 7) 
(Psp. M.! 

ToBACCO-PIPE-TUBL,—Ran, (M.) 
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ebukni, 
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= ey the Introduction to the Sidatwiny*yara, p. cexi. ; 
also the Katvizurits vara m all the details given con- 


Togpacco-pPrprs, he who makes or sclls,— Chupmi- 
koro, {Tch.) 

ToBacco-Poucn,—Turvéckeri kisi, (Toh); tid, 
kisé, (M ) 

To-pay,—Avdivés, (Tch.); ejé, ajé, (As. Tch); 
adés, (M.); avdivés, apdivés (Psp. M.) 

Togretnrr,—kKettany, (Eng); eketané, ketan¢, 
ikateni, kitani,(Tch ); yek shin, (As Tch ); 
eketané, (Psp. M.) 

TouLeare,- -Pandlo-mengro, (Eng.) 

Toms,—Mermiéri, mremiri, (Psp. M.) 

To-mMorRoWw,—Tasarla, tasorlo, kalliko, kolhku, 
(Hing ); takhidra, takhara, yavind, (Tch.); 
tehe, tehira,(M );takhyfra,.M.8, Psp.(M. 

Tones,—Klishta, keilfvi, silavi, sildi, sili, mash, 
parardi, (Teb}; ksilavi, (M. 7); ksilléhi, 
ksillavi, (Psp, M.! 

Tonour,-—Jib, (Eng ); chip, chih, jib, Teh? + 3 

(As Teh}; shib, (MDS; chih, MoT: @2 

Psp. M } 
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eeruing Vararuchi ; alo the chapter an ‘* Comparative 
Folklore,” p.dl of Vol. IL. of The trten tliat, 
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TRAMON. to goodnedays, sucbulya, suchisarava, 
ob 

Tomy, tu be Purdvahiovdra, pdoluriva, :Tceh.) 

Toren, to, —Misntesard ovdva, pipitva, pipisariva, 

Mi 

ow.— Krokidi, (Teh \}:; buei, ¢ 

Towa Rp-.--Ke, te. Teh. : kuring, 

Towri,—Mesik. (Teh * 

Tower,—Ménistire, (M | 

Towy,—(xav, (Eng. ; poravdi, (Teh); vier, (As 
Teh}: foro, fora, .pl} forushéy, (Mf ); 
Ferus. 7); peolin, MM. 5! 

Trace. -Crmé.ama, (| 

iuach, tr.—Slomiiva, slumdiva, (Eng } 

Taauk, to,—Slomiina, shumdva, (Eng ) 

ZrANP.—Toruro, (Eng. 

rameter —Pirdo, em.) pirdie, (pL) pire, piré. 
gu ras, (Eng } 

Ti as.t, tu.—Tradiva, (M1) 

Tiuij—Rak, mkh, Eng); rukh, (Hun. Gip ); 
carapl, (eh); lévre, lépre. (As. Teh.); 
kopach, kopadch, kopachi, (M.}; lith, rok 
(ML. 8.5; ruk,. Psp. M.: 

Tree, FRUU.—Porikin, ruk, \dim. rokerd, (Teh ) 

Trur, Fruit, uf or belongmg to,—Rukdngoro, 
(Teh..} 

TruMBie, to,—Lisdriva, (Teh.); izdriva. (AL \; 
lisdriiva, (M. 8) 

TRLUMBLING, to be,-—lisdr‘iniovava, kelehioviva, 
keldoviva, (Teh ) 

TREMBLING,—Lisdraihé, (Tel ) 

Tress, of hair,—Churn, chunr, (Teh. M. 7) 

TRipuTS,—Bivo, (M.) 

Trivu.t.—Pirald, (Telhs.) 

Trot,—Buyéstru, (M ) 

TrouBle,—Kurepen, (Eng.) 

TrovcH,—Belini, kopina, (Tch,); balayt, (AL.); 
belani, (M. 7); kopina, (Psp. M ) 
Troteus, he who makes or sells,—Kopanéngoro, 

(Teh.) 

Trovsens,—Rokunyes, (Eng.); roklia, (Hon™ Gip.) 

Tave,—Tacho, (Eng.);  chachund, chachipand, 
(Tch.); \adv.) chechés, (M.); chacho, (M. 7) 

Trumret,—Buchim, (pl.) trimbice, (M.) 

Truxk, of the vine,—Manukli, (Tch.); manuklé, 
manikld, (Psp. M.) 

TRUNE,—Léda, (M,) 

TRoNK (of the body)—Trupo. \M. 9) 

Trutu,—Chachipé, \Teh., Psp. M5 

Trest,—Parriken, (Eng.) 

Trustev,—Pizarris, pizaurus, ‘Eng.’ 
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TAUTH—TPachipen, (Eng.) 
Tay, to,—Probélusariva, (ML) 


Th p2,—Dusso, .Teh } 


Tru, (of a pair of bellows\,—Pirgheris, (Tch } 
TurspAay,—Duito divvus, (Eng,); mare, (A1.) 
cerp,—Tiafe, (M ) 

Tenpay,—Chalmsye. (MY 

Turx,—Khorakhii, (fem } khorakni. (‘'eh., Psp. 
Mo}: térkn, Mo; Khorakhuy, (AM. 7) 

Turkisa,—Khorakhané, khorakhiskoro, (Tech ); 
turchierky, 3 } 

TUREEY.—Kirkos, nusirka, (Tch ) 

TUrx, to,—,act.; Band'ariva, meus ) vértisard’o- 
viiva, (act ) duvertiisa, (M.; 

Tern BACK, to,—Tidiva, (M } 

Tcrs noUND, to,—Boldiva, (Mo); holaviva,(M. 7) 

TorstP.—Pahamengro, kundfi, kanapli, (Eng } 

ToRNPIEE,—Stigeur (Eng ) 

TURNPIKE-ROAD,—Stiggur-mengro, (Eng ) 

Twrive,—Desh ta dui, (Eng ); desh-u-dii, (Tech 3; 
desh-i-di, (Psp. M.) 

Twenry,—Bis, (Eng); hish, besh, (Tch); bigh. 
(M.M. 7) 

Twicr,—Dirar, | Mf } 

Twist, to.—Boldava, pakiarava, (Teh * 

Twistep,--Pakiards, (Pech } 

Two,—Dui, (kng., Toh , Psp M.); dott, Guy, (M >; 
duy, \M. 7) 


U. 
Upprr,—Pernd, (Tch.) 
Usty,—Nasukir(Tch. Psp. M); hi-sukr, (T eh.) 
Unsrcita,—Mash, (Eng ); kiolghelik, (As. Teh } 
Uncin,-—-Koko, kokodus, (Eng); kako, kahi‘ul: 
tatils, (Tch }; khalu, As. Teh); kak, (M, 
M. 7: 
Uxcrean To rat,—Mokkado, ( Eng.) 
Unprr,—Tuld, tuley. (Eng ); tala, tala, tal, (M° 
Uxper, from,—Teldl, telé, tell. tilt, (MI.)3 rele, 
(M. 8) 
UnpDeRstaxp, t0,—Aghdliovava, 
(Tch.); akhal&va, (M. 7) 
UNDERSTAND, to cause to,—Aghaha kerava, (Tch.} 
UsDERSTANDING,—Godi, (M., M. 7) 
Unpoxz,—Bikunyie, (Eng ) 
UNFORTUNATE,—Bahtalé, (Psp. M.) 
Uxoose, to,~—Puteriva, (M ) 
UnPitryinG,—Bi-bukéngoro, (Tch ) 
Unsorew, to,—Deshrubuisariiva, (M.) 
Uxtit,—Ji, jin, chi, chin, (Tch ); zhi, (MI.) 
Unro,—Ke, (Eng.) 
Untwist, to,—Buruviva, burdva, (Tch. M. 7) 
Up,—Apré, (Eng ); vucho, uché, (Tch.); opré, upré, 
(MI); opré, (Tch., Psp. M.) 
Uprer,—Praio, (Eng ) 
Upon,—Opral, opré. oprey, (Eng.); opré, (T’ch.} 
Upricut,—Dikind, dikiké, (Tch } 


akhalisviva, 
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Urivat,—Valiaro, (Tch.) 

Drine,—Mutra, (Eng.); mater, \Tch., Psp. M., 
M. 8); amtér, ;.As. Teh * 

Unive, to void,—Mutriiva, Eng., Tch.. Psp. M } 

Unine, voiding favt of »,—Materie, (Teb.), 

Use, to,—Folusc-urav. . Mi} 





VV; 

VaGabnosp.—Usick, Tob» 

Vary, by Ye vin. AR, 

VALLE, t,--Slive mauve. TL 

Vabiry—NeL, As Teh.; klar, Oo. 

Vavrorn,—Pukhu, - 

Var.—Bita, durull, AL, M7" 

Vacit ‘of baked evarth',—Imbrini, intra, (Teh) 

VeGirasir,—Shakh, (Mf); drab. M.7) 

Vice, —Amaikss, (Teh ); kangri, .As. Teh.) 

VrEIN,—Zila, (Teh } 

Viny,—Dute. Ene’; pre, 2 ds. ztros, AL) 

Weny BOOUTLFUL-—Preukrfisna, AD) 

Viny wirtig,--Khareish ., Teh.) 

Viay Wit —Misty -lusca, Bag. 

Vururryn,--Chud§, (AZ * 

VWieivany,— Hai on, Gans) 

Virnace.-—Uav, (Enyu.. Teh, Pap. MX. 
(As Teh’; ant CML) 

Viriagors,— Garuda, Td 

Vine, vixtyarD,—Res, dim.) rezord, (Teh. 
Psp. M.) 

VINLBRaNcH,—Kliimat wha, (Teb.) 

Vixrprcsstr,—Restnazor, (Teh.) 

Vingeoar,—Choét, chute, (Eng. 
(Teh t; shut, Psp. M., 

Vioun,-——Chiitara. (AL ) 

Virrr,—Sappni, (Teh.) 

Virnaco,—Grasni, grasnakkar, (Hng-) 

Viroin,-—Gueri, (Eng.) 

Vinainiry,—Pachi, (Span. Gip.) 

Viscers,--Buké, (dim.) bukord, (Teh.) 

Viscera, of or helonging to,-~-Bukéekoro, (Tch.)} 

VistBxz, to become,—Dikyoviva, (AI.) 

Vis-a-Vis,—Afamih, (Teh.) 

Vorce,-—Glas, glasu, (Af) 

Vourr, to,-Chattava, (Tch ); shadiva, (M. ); cha- 
tiva, (M. 7); chartiva, chattira, (Psp. M.) 

Vourrine,—Chattipé, (Tch.); chartimpé, chat- 
timpé, (Pap. M.) 

Vow,—Jam, (Tch.) 

Voitor?,—Hilturu, (M.) 


a 
an? 


ry ak, 


shnt, shutke, 


+) 3 
M. 8) 


W 
W acer,—Basi, (Tch.); réméshégu, (M.) 
Wacgox,—Vordin, bordén, ordin, (Tch.); bidka, 
kSrfica, (a kind of) brichka, vardin, urdén, 
vordon, (dim.) vurdonuoré, (M.); vordon, 
(M. 8) 
Waistcoat,—Bengré, (Eng.); blani, (Span. Gip | 
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| Wart, tey—Aciusdva, uakeriva, (Teh; asnidve, 


aziak viva, beshéve, (MY; widva. OL * 

Wak, tu,--Jahiva, pirfva, Eng}; pirdva, Teh 1; 
ushtariva, A ° 

Wats, a,—Piribé, Teh}; poreuniliire, 
s} aciri, spaciy, soreallins (Mj 

Wak, to cuuse to,—Piravéva, ‘Teh ) 

Watt tree—Akhorin, ikerin, Teh.) 

Wax,—Prispa, péréte, parcre, puret’e, zéIn, (MT) 

War,—Chingaripen, Eny.); butaliyé, bataliye. 
hatullya, bitdltya, ( M.} 

Wares,—Miirfa, 1 Mf } 

Wanu,—Tatto, Eng. Teh., Psp. M.); tatd, (.. 
Mi. 5} 

Warn, to,—Tatariva, Of.) 

War, to he,—Tat’oviava, 03 

Warpant, a,--Godli, (Eng } 

Wayner, to,—Vandruidiva, vandruisarava, 

WANDERER,~—Vandrivnik., (MM 

Waarion,—Chinea-cuero, (Eng *; voyniko, oy- 
nikn, MO} 


sp uciru, 


MA 


| Want,—Neen, Mj 
WASH, tu,—T ava, 


(Ene 3 Teh b J 
thovava, xhavava, M.. M.S) 


M.*:; 


Psp. 


’ WoeH, to cause ty. —Tovasiea, (Teh | 
| Wasnen, to bo—Tovyhindva, (eh); khalad 


oviiviz, ‘AD ) 
WasHitxe,—Toihé, Teh } 
WasuHine Dav,—Toving divvus, (Eng ) 
WasH-HAND basin,—Lekén, lidnos, lokini, (Tch.) 
WatcH,—Ora, ‘Eng ); guard,) varta, (M.) 
Warcu, to,—Chokfva, (Eng.); péshtifiva, péshti- 
surdva, pézifiva, pozésarava, (AL.) 
Watrcuman,—Chok-engro, (Eng.) 
Water,—Pini, pawni, (Eng.); pant, (dim.) paneri, 
pai, (Tch.); bani, (As. Tch.); pai, (WL); 
pani, (M. 8, Psp. M.) 
Waren, to,—Pani diva, (Teh , Psp. M.) 
Warter-cLoser,—Khendi, (Tch.) 
Waszn-cness—Panishey shok, (ng-) 
WaATERMAN,—Pémi-mengro, (Bng.} 
Warer-MELON,;—Karphesi, kherhazd, (Tch. F khar- 
. bize, kharburzi, (As. Teh.) | | 
Wareny,—Pawnugo, (ing.)s pene panidek ro, 


(Teh.) 
Water, to make,—Pani kentva, re er (Teh. } 
Wavzs,—Valure, (3f.) 


Wax,— Mom, (Tch., M. §); mem, (M.) 

Wax-TAPER,—Momelf, mumeli, (Teh.}; mumeli. 
(M,) 

Way,—Drom, kfile, (3f.}; drom, (Mf. 7) 

We,—Men, (Eng); amén, (Tch.); emi, (As. Tch ); 
amé, (M.}; amen, (M. 7) 

We are,—Simen, (Eng.) 

We, ant,—Améya, (Tch.) 

Weak,—Slabo, nasfald, AL.’ 

WEAVENG, voarse,—Colu, .M.) 
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Wear cLoTues, to.—Uryiva, oryiva, urydiva, 
(Tch.); urifiva, (M. 8) 

Wepp1rne,—Biav, (Tch.) ; abéi, kununtya, kanuni- 
ye, ninta, (31.) 

WrpnesDAy,—Tetrad’, tetrad’i, (ML) 

WEDpDING-GuEsT,—Nuntish, (31.) 

Wenpeors,—Pene, (M.) 

Werep,—Bur, (3.) 

Wetp, to,—Hunavéva, préshiiva, préshisarava, 


(M.) 
Week,—Krikni, krikey, krikauros, krikos, 
kurkey, kurko, (Eng.) 


Wecp, to,—Rovava, (Eng.); rovava, ruvava. (Teh ); 
rovem, {I weep) (Tch. Tok.); cépidva, 
rovava, (M{.); rovava, (M. &, Psp. M.) 

WericH, to—Kéntéziava, (M.) 

Weicut,—Paribé, (Tch.); varia, (Psp. M.) 

Wet, (ad.}—Misto, mistos, (Eng); lachés, (Tch. 
Psp. M.) 

Wet, to make,—Katriva misto, (ing ) 

Wet, a,—Khaning, khanink, khaink,(Tch., Psp M.) 

Wet, of or belonging to,—Khaningakoro, {Tch.) 

WeEstwarD,—Penchya, pechti, pethoi, (As. T’ch.) 

Wet,—Kindo, (ing); shusld, (Tch.); tunde, (As. 
Tch.); sapano, shuslo, tindo, (M. 8) 

Wer, to,—Shusliarava, shusleréva, (Tch.); thind’a- 
rava, (Af.) 

Wet, to be,—Shasliovava, (Tch.) 

Wuat,—So, (Eng., Psp. M.}; kara, savé, so, 
(Tch.); sav, so, soi, (M.); so 

Wat For ?—foskey, (Eng.) 

Wuar kind oF ?—Che, (M.) 

Warts it P—So, si, (Eng.) 

Wueat,—Giv, (Eng ); ghiv, iv, (Tch.) ; @it, (M.) 

Wuee.,—Per, asin, (Tch.); rdata, rota, (M.); asin, 
(Psp. M.) 

W aenp,—Rukond, (Tch., Psp. M.} 

Wuen,—Kanna, (Tch., Psp. M.); kana, kan$, (M.) 
kana, (M. 7) 

WaHENoE,—Katar, (Tch., Psp. M.); katar, kathir, 
(M.) 

Wuert,—Koh, kai, (Eng.); kirin, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
kay, karing, karin, (M.); ka, karing, 

: katar, kia, (M.7) 

WHEREFORE,—Soskey, (Eng.) 

Wuet, to,—Astariva, (Tch.) 

Wuerren, to be,—Astarghiovéva, (Tch.) 

Wuica,—Savo, 80, (Eng.) 

Warne, to,—Cépiava, (M.) 

Waip,—Chokni, chukni, (Eng.); chokano, (a staff) 
(Hun. Gip.); harimnik6, hardmnikn, (M.) 

Waip-aanD,—Chukni-wast, Eng.) 

Warstie,—Shon, (Tch., M. 8); shol, (3f.) 

Wuistye, to,—Shuyerisarfva, (M.) 

Waitr.—Parno, pauno, (Eng.); parnd, (Teh); 
bunfri, penfri, parnd, (As. Tch.); parnd, 
(ML, M. 8, Psp. M.) 


“Warr. speckled with,—Bry4zu, (M.) 
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Wurrer,—Parnedér, (Tch.) 

Ware, to become,—Parnioviiva, (Tch.) 

Warten, to,—Parniariiva, (Tch ) 

Wuirenkss,—Parnipé, (Tch ) 

WurttsH,—Parnoré, (Tch.) 

Warrner,—Kay, (M.J 

Wuo,—Savo, koin, (Eng); kon, savé, (Tch., M}; 
kon, (M. 7., Psp. M.) 

Wao is 11 ?—Se se, (Eng.) 

Wuoxs,—Chollo, (Hug.); bur, (Tch ); saord, said, 
gallo, sord, se, éntrégu, (M ); bur, (M. 7} 

Wuyr,—So, sistar, (Tch ); séske, (Pap. M.) 

WicKxep,—Watfodu, wafudo, (Eny ); gorké, chun- 
galdé, jungalé, zungald, (Tch.); khavibt, 
(As. Tch.); vasdl, (M.) 

Wicxepyuss,—Wafodu-pen, (Hng.); 
(Tch.); nasulimas, nasulipi, (M ) 

Wivow,—Pivli, pivley-gueri, (Eng ); pivli, (Teh. 
Psp. M.); phiult, (M.) 

Wipow LaDy,—Pivley-raunie, (Eng ) 

Wivow, to become a, or widower,—Pivliovava, 
(Tch.) 

WipowEa,—Pivlo, pivley-guero, (Eng.); pivld, 
(Ich); phivlo, (M 8) 

Witi,— Voya, voye, (A.) 


gorkipé, 


.Wire,—Juva, juvali, manushi, (Eng); romni, 


(Tch., Psp M.); romnt, eazhi, (M) 

Wire, brother of a,—Sald, (Teh , M. 8., Psp. M.) 

Wire, sister of a,—Salt, (Psp. M., Tch.) 

Wip,—Salbatiko, (M )} 

Witprerxess,—Zipusta, (M ) 

Winp,—Bavol, beval, (Eng); dikhos, dnkhd, 
palval, balval, (Tch}; vai, (As. Tch.); 
balval, (M, M. 7); palval, (Psp. M ) 

Winpow,—Dicking hoev, (Eng.) vudar, dar, dal; 
(Tch } feryasta, (dim ) ferestdyka, (M.) 

Wixpow-Grass,—Stégla, (Teh.) 

Wixpy,;—Barano, (Eng.) ; palvalénghere, (Tch ) 

Wre,—Mol, mul, (Eng.); mol. (dim ) molori, 
(Tch ); mul, (M); mol, (M. 8. Psp. M) 

Wine, who makes or sells,—Moliékoro, molién- 
goro, (Tch.) 

Wrxe,—Pak, (Tch., Psp. M.); phak, (M -» M. 8) 

Winxnow, to,—Purdva, (Tch ) 

Wixyow:eD, to be.—Pairghiovaya,. (Tch.) 

Winter,—Wen, ; (Eng.); vent, vend, (Tch.); ivend, 
(M., M. 7); vent, (Psp. M.) 

Wixrry,— Ventéskoro, (Tch ) 

Wres, to,—Kosiva, (M.); khostva, (M. 7); ef. 
Cian, to. 

Wispom,—dimepen, (Eng.) 

Wisk MAN, a,—Jinney-mengro, (Eng ) 

Wise, sayings of the,—Jinney-mengreskey-rokra. 
pénes, (Eng) 

Wisn, to,—Kamadva, (Eug, Psp. M, M. 7); 
kamiiva, mangiva, (Tch., M.) 
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Witca,—Chovahani, chowiin, chuvvenhan, |; Worx, to,—Bityava, zakeva, (Emg.); chat 1} 
chohawni, (Eng.); maisa, (Tch.); chokhat, ser, (As. Tch.); but’arava, (M.} 

(M.) WorxxHovse,—Chovenv ker, (Eng.) 


WitH,—Sar, (Eng ); ku, pe, (M.) 

WitH cHILD,—Shuvali, (Eng ) 

Witaprawn, to be,—Dariovava, duardniovava, 
(Tch.) 

Witaprawn,—Durghe, dur, (Tch.) 

Wirarn,—Inna, inner, (Eng.) ; enré, (Span. Gip.); 
andré, ané, andé, (Tch.}; andré, (Psp. 
M.7) 

Wirnin, from,—Andral, (Tch.); andr&l, Af.) 

WitHn, of or belonging to,—Andralund, (Tch.) 

WitHour,—Avri, (Tch.); bahéra, (As. Teh.); 
avri, avryal, (M.}; (sine) bi, (Eng. ., Tch., 
Psp. M., M. 7.) 

WirHovr, of or belonging to,—Avrutnd, (Tch.) 

Witness, to bear,—Adereriava, adeverisariva, 
(M.) 

Wizarp,—Chovahano, chohawno, (Eng.) 

Wor !—Y¥ay, (MC) 

Wok 1s Mg!—Tuonis amande, (Eng.) 

Worr,—Ruy, ruf, (Tch.); ra, rut, (M.); ruv, (M. 8, 
Psp. M.) 

Woman,—Meuushi, mort, juwa, juvali, (Eng.); 
manushni, romni (dim.) romnori, (Tch.); 
romni, gazhi, zhuvli, zhuli, (Af.); juvel, 
LM. 7) 

WoMAn OF LOW CONDITION,—Zhupunisa, (M.) 

Womas, outrageous,—Grasni, grasnukkur, (Eng.) 

Woms,—Odhi, od’:, (M.) 

Wonper, to,—Miriiva, (M.) 

Woo, to,—Logodiiva, logodisarava, mangiva, 
(M ) 

Woop,—Kasht, kash, (Teh., Psp. M.,); gashd, (As. 
Teh.) ; kasht, (M., M. 7} 

Woop, a,—Wesh, (Eng.) ; vesh, (Tch.) ; dumbriva, 
vosh, vdsbu, vésh, vérsh, (M.); vesh, 


(M. 8) 
Wooven,—Koshtno, (Hng.); kashtunand, (T'ch.); 
kashtund, (M.) 
WoopMay,—Weshengro, (Hng.}; kua-htéskoro, 
(Tch,) 


Wooprecgkar,—Griure, gréuri, ar ‘ 

Woop, to become bard like,—Kashtiovéva, (Ich) 

Woou,—Posim, poshéza, (Tch.); peshom, (As. Tch.); 
poshém, (M., M. 8); posdm, (Psp. Ma.) 

Woot, cloth of sheep—Thalik, (M. 8) 

Woouuey,-—Talleno, (Eng.); posumfkoro, (Teh.) 

W oontty,—Pushomaty, (‘ch ) 

Worn, —Lav, (pl) lavior, (Eng.); lav, vrakeribé, 
(Tch.); alAu, horba, (Mf.); lav, (M. 8, Psp. AL.) 

Wors,—Kuiripen, buchs, butsi, buty, Laty, (Eng }; 
but’, butt, bhutt, shézéteare, (M1); but, 
iM. 7) 


Workino,—Butying, (Eng.) 

WorxkMan,—Kerri-mengro, (Eng.); butidkoro, 
(Tch.) 

Worip,—Tem, (Tch.); lime, (M.); sveto, (M. 8 

Worm,—Kermé, ghermé, (dim.) kermoré, (Tch.); 
termé, t’irmd, (M.); kermé, (M. 7, Psp. 
M.) 

Worws, full of, —Kermalé, (Tch.) 

Worns, to be eaten by,—Kermaliovava, (T’ch.) 

Worsr,— Wafodader, (Eng.) 

Worrtr,—Mol, (M. 8} 

WRAP uP, t0,—Hnvélosariva, (M.); pakiarava, 
(Tch., M. 8) 

Wrestiz, to,—Usharava, (Tch.) 

WRESTLER,—W usto mengro, (Eng ) 

Wresr.ina,—Usharibé, (Tch.) 

Warre, to—Skriiava, skriisarfva, (M.); skrina- 
vava, (M. 8); grafava, (Psp. M.) 

Writina, a,—Lil, (M.) 

Wrirten,—Hramumi, skriim}, (41) 

Wrone,—Bango, (Eng.) 


XY 


Yarn,—Oogrida, (M.} 

Yarp, long,—Kuyéké, (M.) 

Yawn, to,—Khamnizava, (Tch.) 

Yean,—Bersh, besh, bershor, (Eng.); bersh, 
bresh, (T'ch.); bers, vers, (As. Teh.); 
bérsh, bérshurd, (M.); bersh, (M.8, Psp. 
M.) 

YzeLLow,—Zerdi, zarde, (As. Tch.) 

Yes,—Owli, ava, avali, (Eng.); wa, (Tch.}; belt, 
(As. Toh); va, (Psp. M.) 

YesrzrDay,—Wafo divyus, kalliko, kolliko, 
(Eing.); yich, ich, hija, (As. T'ch.}; yich, 
(M., Pep. M.); teh, (M. 7) 

YStTeRDAY, day before,—Yichavér, (Tch.} 

Yer,—May, (M.); achii, (Psp. M.) 

Yoxs,—Khamiti, (Teh.) 

Yoru oF oxEn,-—Zhuté, (M.); juto, UM. 7) 

YONDER,—Doy-odoy, dovoy-odurva, (Hag); k-. 
thar, (M.) 

You,—Tumén, (Tceh., M. §); tumé, tami, (M.°‘ 

Youna,—Ternd, yernd, (dim.) ternord. khurdd, tik- 
nd, (Teh.); tarni {As. Teh.); térnord, 
ternurd, \M.); terno,(M. 8); ternd, yernd, 
tikno, (Psp. M.) 

Youne Man. -Térnahir, (M.) 

Your, ~Tumard, (Tch , M., M. §) 


YouurH,—Ternipé. khurdipé, (Tch); tarnéi, (Ax. 


Teh.); térniméta, terniméta (M.) 
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CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
Nou 3. 

In the Wani vrant of the Rashtrakata king 
Govinda IIL, from the Dindéri Taluka of the 
Nasik District, the details of the date (ante, 
Vil XI. p 159, and Plate, 1. 46 £.) are — Suka- 
nripa-kal-dtita-samvatsara-Satéshu saptasu trim- 
sud-adhikéshu Vyaya-sarnvatsaré Vaisikha-siia- 
pournamist - stmayrahana - mahfparvani, —** in 
avven centnries uf the years that have gone by 
from the time of the Saka king, increased by 
thirty; inthe Vyaya sumrutsura; on the great 
acvasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full- 
moon Athi uf the bright fortnight of (the month) 
Valsakha.” 

This vives us, for calenlation, Suka-Saunvat 73 
A.D. 808-0), the Vyaya saivatsura, both cur- 
rent; the full-moon ¢ithé of the month Vaisdkha 
(April-May); and an eclipse of the moon, which 
vi course took place on the fifteenth tithi, 
bat the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth solar 
duy, ag the case may be, of the bright fort- 
night. And, as the contents of the inscription 
connect ib absolutely with the neighbourhooil in 
which it was found, a lucality within the limits 
ot Suuthern Indic, all the detaily of the date 
have, primd facie, to be treated in accordance 
with the Southern system. 

By the Tables, however, Saka-Samvat T3y 
(A.D. 893-9) in Sunthern India was the Sarva- 
Qhirin sunvatsuru; the Vyaya saiiwatsura was 
Saka-Suuvat 728; and the Intervening year, 
Suku-Sathvat 729, was the Sarvajit saentsara. 

Making the ealeulation first for Suka-Sainvat 
728, the Vyaya aahesteara, the approximute 
rusuit. by Gen. Cunningham's and Mr. C. Patell’s 
Tables, is Wednesday, the 8th April, A.D. 806. 
Cn this day, however, there was no eclipse of 
the moon, There was such an eclipse on the 
Sth March of that year? But this Hnglish date 
represuits, by both the suuthern and the nurthern 
vystom, the full moon tithi of the preeeding Hindu 
month, Chaitra. 

Next, for Saka-Sathvat ¢30, the Sarvadh4rin 
sanmvatsurd, the result, in the same way, is Satur. 
duy, the 15th April, A.D. 808, But, for this 
year, po lunar eclipse is recorded at all, in Gen. 
Cunningham’s Tables. 

Ant finally, for Saka-Sarhvat 729, the Sarvajit 
samhvutsarn, the result, in the same way. is Tues. 
day, the 27th April, A.D. 807. On this day, 
however, there was no eclipse of the moon. And 
the nearest lunar eolipse was that of the 6¢ 

ee eels meena 7 


* Conninzham's Indian Fras, p, 212. 
* Read bahul-dmvdeyd-viryagrahino. 
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{ February, which date represents, by both the 
; southern and the northern system, the full-moon 
| ¢ithi of the uionth Phéleuna of the preceding 
year, Saka-Sathvat 728. 

No. 4. 

Another inscription, that requires to be noticed 
in connection with the preceding, isthe Radhanpur 
grant of the same king, from Gujarat In this. 

the details of the date (ate, Vol. VI. p. 68, and 

Plate, 1. 53f) are — Suka-nripa-k4l atita-samvat- 

sara-Satéshu saptasu trimsad-uttaréshu Sarvajin- 
| pdmni sabvatsaré Srivana-bahula amivisy4m 

siryagrahana?-parrani,—“‘in seven centuries of 
the years that have gone by from the time of the 

Suku king. increased by thirty; m the ‘sa-Avatsara 

named Sarvajit ; on the occasion of an eclipse of 
ithe sun on the new-moon ¢ithi of the dark fort- 
nivht of (the month) Sravana.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sarmvat 740 
(A.D. 803-9), the Sarvajit savatsara, both 
current; the new-moon tithi of the month 
Srdvana (July-August); and an eclipse of the 
sun, which, of cuurse, tovk place on the fifteenth 
tithi, but the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth 
solar day, as the case may be, of the dark fortnight. 
The inscription comes from a place whichis within 
the limits of Nurthern India. But the charter 
recorded in it was issued from Maytrakhandi. 
which Dr. Biihler® identified with the modern 
Mérkhandaé, a hill-fort in the Nasik Dixtrict. 
And, umoug the places mentioned in defining 
the boundaries of the village that was granted, we 
have Rasiyana, as the chief town of the bhuki ly 
and the river Sinha These, undoubtedly, ars 
respectively the modern Rasin, in the Ahmad- 
nagar District, and the modern Sin&, which 
rises about fourteen miles west of Ahmadnagar, 
and flows into the Bhima about twenty miles 
south of Sélapur. These details, therefore, con- 
nuvt the mscription itself absulutely with Southem 
India; and also prove a clear instance of the 
travelliny of a copper-plate charter which I have 
noticed, as being always possible, at page 43 
above, note 1. 

We have seen above that the Sarvajit samvat- 
sara was Saka-Sachvat 729, and Saka-Sarnvat 730 
was the Sarvadharin savateara, 

Making the calenlation first for Saka-Sarhvat 
729, the Sarvajit sarhvatearo, the approximate 
result, by the southern system, by Gen, Cun. 
ningham's and Mr. C. Patell’s Tables, is Sunday, 
the 8th August, A.D. 807. On this duy, however, 
there was no eclipse of the sun. And the nearest 
solar eclipses are those of the 11th February, A.D. 
See a os et 
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* ante, Vol. VE. p. 64. 
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807, and the 3lst January, A.D. 808; neither of 
which, by any means whatever, will answer to 
the recorded details. 

But, for Saka-Samvat 780, the Sarvadhdrin 
samvatsara, the result, im the same way, is 
Thursday, the 27th July, A.D. 808; and on this 
day there was an eclipse of the sun, as required.* 

And, to complete the facts for the three years 
ander discussion, the result, in the same way, for 
Saka-Samvat 728, the Vyaya sanwatsara, is Tues- 
day, the 18th August, A.D. 806. But, on this day, 
there was no eclipse of the sun. And the only 
solar eclipse recorded for that year, occurred on 
the 16th September; t.e. on the new-moon day of 
the next month, Bhidrapada, according to the 
southern system; or, according to the northern 
system, of the following month, Aévina. 

The fact that in these two inscriptions Saka- 
Sathvat 730 is coupled with both the Vyaya and 
the Sarvajit saravatsaras,—taken with the fact 
that, according to the southern reckoning, it 
apparently should really have the name of Sarva- 
dhaérin,—led to the belief that there was some 
mistake in these two ‘dates.® 

The solar eclipse, however, of the Radhanpur 
grant, seems to make it certain that the year 
intended really is Saka-Sarhvat 730. 

There remains a difficulty about the lunar 
eclipse of the Want grant; since the Tables give 
no eclipse that will suit the recorded details. 

But here I shall leave the matter; having 
written the above notes as introductory to a paper 
by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, who, I understand, will 
prove that the record of Saka-Sarnvat 730 in 
both grants, coupled with the names of two 
Separate sarwatsaras, is quite correct. 


J. F. Frurer. 





PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP 
No. &. 

(1) Ocsterreichische Monatsschrift fur den 
Orient, for 15th May 1886.—The first article 
(unsigned) deals with the Revenue Resources of 
China. It is dated from Shanghai, and is 
evidently written by one well versed in the 
subject. Previous writers, says the author, m- 
eluding Dr. Williams, author of the Middle 
Kingdom, have been unable to estimate, even 
approximately, the amount of the revenue, 
nor is this to be wondered at, when even the 





* Cunningham’s Indian Bras, p. 212. 

5 I myself took it (ante, Vol. XI. p. 157; and Dynas- 
ties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 34) that nvat 
780 was an error, in the Want grant, for 728, and in the 
RAdhanpur grant, for: 729. Dr. RB. G. ‘Bhandarkar 
(Zar istory of the Dekkan, pp. 106,107) considered 
the Rédhanpur grant, we have, somewhat an- 
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Chinese officials at Peking themselves are unable 
to answer thequestion. This is due to the system 
of farming out the collections. The principal 
source of income is the Land Tax, which is now- 
adays much lower than it formerly was, from 
various causes, amongst the chief of which may 
be mentioned the Taeping Rebellion. In every 
district a register is kept, containing the name of 
every possessor of land, and no transfer of landed 
property is legal which is not noted therein. In 
many districts, however, the District register has 
fallen into the greatest confusion, which materially 
interferes with the collection of revenue. This 
is interesting to European officials, who remember 
the state of the General Registers in Bengal some 
five or six years ago., The present land revenue 
of China is estimated at about 20 million éaels, 
against 82 millions in former favourable years. 
The next item of revenue is the tax on natural 
products. It is difficult to calenlate the value 
of this, as it is principally paid in kind, but the 
author estimates it as being worth to the Chinese 
Government about 74 million of taels, which. 
however, is but a small portion of that actually 
collected. <A third item of revenue is the Salt 
Monopoly, which forms an important factor in 
Chinese Finance. The management and system 
of this department is so complex that some 
details of its administration are necessary, which 
the author gives. The income from this source 
is about 10 million taels, 

The second paper is a translation of portions a 
of an essay by Mr. S. B. Todd, on the Diamond 
Fields of South Africa. So also is the fourth, 
taken from the Journal of Indian Art, and deal- 
ing with Bidart Ware. 

The third paper (signed v. N.) is a most in- 
teresting abstract of General Prahewalski’s 
Journeys of Discovery in Central Asia. The 
first journey (1871-1873) extended to the sources 
of Blue River. The third journey (1877) resulted 
in the discovery of the sourée of the Yellow River. 
The fourth (1883), which was attended with some 
fighting, was through Northern and Southern 
Saidam, and thence to the Blue River, where he 
was stopped by the Tanguts, and had to fight his 
way back to Saidam. 

Amongst the Miscellaneous Notes, is an in- 
teresting one on the clothing of the followers of 
the Mahdt. The clothing consists m a pair of 
drawers, a kind of shirt with wide sleeves called 
Sale year and s samvatecra both carrent, 
Want grant, contrary to the ag Naga 
sahvateara. Dr. Bal r tanta, VE. p. 71, note) 
remarked shat the it saskvatsora corresponds to 

vat7S1. But this is according to the northern 
reckoning of the cycle. 


and, in the 
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jubba or tagta according to its shape, and a pair 
of pointed shoes of red leather. Stockings are 
prohibited. There are some curious particulars 
‘as to the kinds of jubba which are prohibited. 

The Review contained in this number is — 
(a) Armenian Literature, by Dr. Joh. Hanusz, an 
article founded on the Armeno ed Indo-Huropeo 
Ricerche di Carlo Moratti, fascicolo 1°, A-B. 
Bergamo, 1885; and on the Materialy dlya arm- 
yanskago slovarya (Materials for an Armenian 
Dictionary) ; by K. P. Potkanov, Vols. I. and II., 
St. Petersburg, 1882-84. The first of these notes 
deals with the Indo-European element in Arme- 
nian, which is severely handled. The author 18 
said to be ignorant of Comparative Grammar, 
and the book is called worthless and exces- 
sively priced. The second is the work of a 
well-known Russian author on Armenian. He is 
the great authority of the present day on the 
modern Armenian dialect, and his new contri- 
bution deals not only with that form of the 
language, but with the whole question of Armenian 
Philology and History. 

(2) Ocsterreichische Monatsechrifi fur den 
Orient, for 15th June, 1886—In this number 
the paper on the Revenue Resources of China 
is concluded. The author now deals with the 
Imperial customs and excise and with the 
Likinor Provincial customs. He finally estimates 
the totalrevenue of China as follows :— 

Land Tax in cash... 24 million taels. 
Do. inkind..rn 7 45 »y 
Salt Monopoly, and 
Takin on Salt... 95 15» 
CustOMs...rccrecens secs 1S 59 
Excise & Opium Tax. 5 3, » 
TAMAR secrecccccccscscsnces OD 5. on 


Total... 68 million taele. 

The principal hindrances to a reform in the 
Chinese revenue are the following: (1) the Auto- 
nomy of the Provinces; (2) the private interests 
of the Mandarins, whose name is legion; (3) the 
consequences of the Taeping Rebellion, under 
which many provinces still suffer; (4) treaties with 
Foreign Powers, by which the rates of Customs. 
are fixed; (5) distrust in foreigners. The whole 
series of articles is specially noteworthy, even only 
so far as showing the interest taken in China by 
Germans. 

The next article, though most interesting, has 
little reference to India, and deals with the 
Ancient Relations between Greece and Egypt. 
It is signed Rudolf von Scala. Tlien follows a 
continuation of Mr.Fodd’s paper on the Diamond 
Fields of South Africa. : : 
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Under Miscellanous Notes we may refer to a 
description of the square bamboo of Japan taken 
from the Chinese Recorder, also to a note on the 
use of snuff in China, showing that the custom 
obtained there so far back as 1687. 

In this number the Reviews are (a) The catalogue 
of MSS. in the Berlin Library, Vol. V., Sanskrit 
and Prakrit MSS. by A. Weber, Part IT. (Brah- 
manic Literature), Berlin 1886. The Review is 
by Dr. Bihler, and is interesting and important. 
The most noteworthy MSS. are those of the rare 
Jainéndravydkarana, and of the Sabddnuédsana 
of Hémécharya.—(b) Kurzgefasster Ueberdlick 
diber die baby-lonisch-assyrische Literatur (a 
Compact Survey of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
Literature), with a chronological excursus, two 
Registers and index to 1,700 clay tablets in the 
British Museum, by Carl Bezold, Leipzig, 1886, 
Otto Schulze. The Review is by D. H. Miiller. A 
handbook, at once compact and at the same time , 
aiming at the greatest possible completeness, of 
the many scattered essays, &c., on the subject, 
has long been a desideratum to the student. 
Herr Bezold has filled the gap most satisfactorily. 
(c) Dr. Bithler notices the foundation of the 
Madras Sanskrit and Vernacular Text Society. 
Prof. Oppert is its Honorary Secretary, and will 
shortly publish, through it, the Grammar of 
Sakat&yana. 

(8). Ocsterreichische Monatsschrift fir den 
Orient, for 15th July.—The leading article in this 
number deals with the Economic Prospects of 
Upper Burma, and is from the pen of Herr 
Emil Schlagintweit. It is to be regretted that 
this interesting paper cannot be printed at length, 
It is valuable at the present moment as coming 
from one who is evidently thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and who gives an impartial 
account of the results of the British occupation 
of that province. The paper commences with an 
account of the inhabitants whom the writer divides 
into Burmans, or inhabitants of the low-lands, — 
and the Khyengs, Karens, and Shans, or inhabi- 
tants of the hills. The first comprise four-fifths 
of the population, and immigrated in pre-historic 
times from the eastern portion of the HimAlayas, 
bat have intermingled ‘with the Shans and other 
races, so as to change both m appearance’ and 
in customs. In dealing with Burmese habits the 
writer notices that ‘a far more lovely, and under 
Bastern Governments rarer, trait, is a strong love 
of truth.” How the overworked official in an 
Indian Kachahri would sigh for an admixture of 
Burmese traits amongst the witnesses whom he 
examines, if he only knew this! The principal 
eultivation is of rice, cotton; and garden stuffs, 


“while the most noteworthy handicrafts are gold 
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and silver, a silversmith being a necessary artizan 
in every village Another important manufac- 
ture is lacquer-work. In the larger towns, also 
handsome clothes and curtains are woven. The 
principal exports are rice, cotton, buffalo hide and 
horn, dried fish and fruit, spices, and timber. 
The hides and katechu go maimly to Singapore. 
The principal imports are silken stuffs and German 
salt. Germany exported 8,000 tons to Upper 
Burma, receiving wheat in exchange. 

An amusing paper on the Glories of the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, and another 
on German Affairs in the South Sea follow. 
Then comes the conclusion of Mr. Todd’s papers 
on the Diamond Fields of South Africa. 

Amongst the Miscellaneous Notes may be men- 
tioned an important article on the town and the 
climate of Korea. 

The Reviews are—(a) Alphabetic Index of the 
Assyrian and Akkadian words in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. II., by J. N. 
Strassmaier, $.J., Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1886. It is 
reviewed by Herr C. Bezold, who says of it: 
“The beauty, accuracy, and care with which the 
whole work is carried ont, bear witness to the 
moet eminent industry.” He also calls it “A 
monumental work.” (b) Travels on the Perso- 
Russien Frontier, by Dr. Gustave Radde, 
Leipzig, Brockhaus, réviewed by Herr Friedrich 
Miller. The most valuable portion of the work 
is the contributions to geography, geology, 
botany and zoology (especially ornithology). 
(c) Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft (International Journal for 
General Philology), Leipzig, Barth, Vol. I1., 2nd 
half, reviewed by Friedrich Miller. This is a new 
philological magazine and is moet favourably 
reriewed:—“ We rejoice that our hopes of the 
continued existence of this Magazine have been 
fulfilled, and that the first volume has been so 
quickly followed by a second.” 

Fhe number concludes with a notice of Shankar 
P, Pandit’s new edition of the Afharva-Véda, and 


a note on some new Aséka Inscriptions found in- 


the North-West Provinces, both from the pen of 
Dr. Bihler. 

(4) Mates from the Proceedings of the Acade- 
aie des iptions ef Belles-Letires.—At the 
meeting of the 2ist May 1886 M. Bergaigne 
read = peper on the Order of Classification 
of the hymns in the Rig-Véda, and found 
himeelf able to formulate the following rules — 
(i) The Rig-Véda was originally composed of 
seven books, which followed each other according 
to the number of hymns in each, arranged accord- 
img to increase. (ii) In each book each series of 
hymns addressed tothe same god or written im the 


same metre succeeded the one preceding it accord- 
ing to the number of hymns im each, arranged 
according to decrease. (iii) In each series the 
hymns followed each other in decreasing order, 
according to the number of verses which each con- 
tained. (iv) If two hymns, which followed each 
other, had the same number of verses, that with the 
longer verses preceded that with the shorter ones. 
The apparent exceptions explain themselves on 
the principle of alterations or interpolations. 

M. Derenbourg pointed out that an analogous 
principle of claasification was followed in certain 
parta of the Peniateuch, in the Qurdn, and 
especially in the Mishkna, where it is observed 
with great rigour. In each of the sections of the 
Mishna, the tractates fellow each other in decreas- 
ing order according to the number of chapters 
which compose them. 

At the meeting of the 28th May M. Derenbourg 
gave further information on the same subject. 
He cited, as an example, the liturgical division of 
the Pentateuch into péricopes or Sabbatic lectures, 
distributed through the different feasts of the 
year, like the epistles and gospels for Sundays 
and Holidays in the Catholic Church. The first 
book of the Pentateuch, Genesis, contains twelve 
péricopes ; the second, Fzrodus, eleven; the third 
Leviticus, ten; the fourth, Numbers, nine; and 
the fifth, Deuteronomy, eight. It is true that 
Numbers is at the present day divided imto ten 
péricopes, but according to ancient tradition the 
eighth and the ninth originally formed only one. 
Deuteronomy appears to have eleven, bat the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh are reserved for the 
feasts of the month Tishri, which is not a portion 
of the ordinary liturgical‘year. 

At the meeting of the 10th June, the prix 
Stanislas Julien was awarded to P. Séraphin 
OCouvreur, for his Dichionnaire frangais-chinots, 
contenant les expressions les ee ustiés de la 


langue Mandarine. 


The meeting of the Sth July was rendered more 
than usually interesting by M. Dieulafoy's report of 
the recent archwological investigations at Susians. 

\5) Revue Oritique.—The number for June 7th 


is rendered specially interesting to Orientalists 
by a review of a Notice sur te livre de Barlaam 


‘of Jossapk, accompagnés Pextraits du texte gree 


et des versions arabe ct Ghiopienne, by H. 
Zotenberg, Paris, Maisonneuve, 1886, (reprinted 
from the notices of and extracts from the MSS. 
of the Bibliothtque Natiomale), The history of 


-Barlaam and Joasaph has been thorenghly 


gone into in the present'work. According te the 
reviewer (who signs himself G.. P), the Greek 
aa we have i now hes come to us from 
sources, through the Pablavt and then the 
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Syriac. He thus differs from M. Zotenberg who 
believes the Greek text (founded, of course, on an 
Indian base) to be the original one, and points out 
numerous citations in it from the Bible and the 
Greek Fathers in support of his assertion. G. P. 
is inclined to believe that these Christian addi- 
tions were inserted into the Greek translations in 
a later recension. M. Zotenberg shows that the 
basis of the Greek version is some edition of the 
Lolitavistara, and that the Chinese paraphrase 
vf the Abhinishkramana-Sétra is the one amongst 
those editions which approaches nearest to our 
version. From a study of the theological portion 
of the work M. Zotenberg is able to fix its date as 
hetween A.D. 620 and 634, and considers it pro- 
hable that its author was John, Abbot of St. Saba 
Antiochus. In an appendix to the work he has 
given:—1) The Greek tert of the non-evangelical 
apologues inserted in the Romance ;—(2) Extracts 
from the Arabic version hitherto unpublished ;— 
{3) Extracts from the Ethiopic version. 


G. A. GRIERBON. 
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What are called ad: fa verses are very popular 
in Mithila. They are called so because the last 
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line ends with the words dd: f"4 ,‘ what is the good 
of it,’ repeated four times. Here are two examples. 

The first is said to be by Kalidisa. The other is- 
anonymous. 


wt Tears Ta: PARAET 

aa: Kareet Farttaare: | 

T Bat T UAT Kfar We- 

eae: fon wet: Far aa: fer ater: Farr 


‘Wealth, piled high as a mountain, but no- 
liberality ;-Eloquence, reaching to perfection, but. 
no power;—A frame, skilled im action, but no fame ; 
An intellect, sharp as the point of kuéa grass, but 
no education :—What is the good of it P What is 
the good of it ? What is the good of it ?’ 


wat aed aa t Kot 
Te ahs wai Aegeaa | 
AMA RANT At TT Say 
aa; far aa: Fen aa: far aa: fare it 
‘A handsome person, and a handsome wife; a 
gorgeous palace; and wealth piled high as Mount 
Méru :—If the heart is not fixed on the child of 


Yasodé :-—What is the good of them ? What is the 
good of them ?’ 


G. A. GRIERSON. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae UvasaGApasao, or the Religious Profession of an 
Uvisaga, expounded in ten lectures, being the 
seventh Auga of the Jains. Edited in the Original 
Prikrit, with the Sanskrit commentary of Abhaya- 
déva, and ar English translation with notes, by 
A. F. Rupoty Horrnxtz. Published for the Biblie- 
theca » Calcutta 1885. Fasciculus I. 


By publishing this work Dr. Hoernle has again 
added to the heavy debt which all Pr&krit scholars 
owe to him. This first fasciculus consists of (1) 
a preliminary introduction (pp. i-xi) describing 
the MSS. which were available for the prepara- 
tion of the work, and the critical principles fol: 
lowed by the author; (2) the text of the first 
ajjhayana of the Uvasagadas4é.(pp. 1-44) ; (3) 
the Commentary thereof (pp. 1-30); and (4) the 
translation and notes (pp. 1-63). In itself it 
therefore forms a most complete manual for the 
study of Jain Pr&krit, and is, so far as I am 
aware, the only one in the English language. 
The fact that works like the Bhagavatt of Prof. 
Weber, and the Ovavdiya-Sutia of Prof. Leumann 
are in German, has barred them from a large 
cirele of readers, and the present work will, 
therefore, supply a long-felt want. 

Before dealing with the contents of the work, 
I would draw attention to the creditable style in 
which it has been issued from the press. The type 


is clear, and, by a happy idea, the rubrical direc- 
tions in the Pr&krit text, as well as the catch- 
words in the commentary, have been printed 
in red type. In referring from the text to the 
commentary or translation, this- will be found a 
most convenient arrangement, and deserves 
imitation in similar editions. Until some device 
corresponding to our Italic type is invented 
for Dévanagart, red type will remain almost a 
necessity for some classes of oriental work. 
Some years ago, I suggested the adoption of the 
Kaitht type of the Bengal Government, which runs 
in “sorts” parallel with Dévandgart, for this 
purpose, but the recommendation did not gain 
support. Kaithi very closely corresponds to our 
Italic. It is the running hand of Dévanagari, 
from which it differs in little except the “ body” 
of the type, and in having the top line knocked 
off. Gujariti has already solved the problem by 
using, when occasion requires, a thick-bodied type 
corresponding to our “ Egyptian.” 

Asits name denotes the Urdsagadaséé (which ia 
the 7th Jain Anga) deals with the religious pro- 
fession of a Jain Uvdsaga, or lay-devotee.* 
The first lecture narrates how a merchant Ananda, 
and his wife Sivanandé of Vaniyagima or Vai- 


* This-though s convenient translation is not strictly accurate ; nee p. I of translation. 
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s4li, which Cunningham places about 27 miles 
north of Patné, were converted by Mahivira, 
when on a visit to his native place, Kolliga, a 
suburb of that town.’ Ananda was a Kshatriya 
and belonged to the same clan (Ndya-kula, Skr. 
jnatrt-kula), and his name occurs in more than 
one of the Jain sacred books. Thus in the 
Hémachandra Yigaédsira (IIE. 151) he is adduced 
as a typical example of a faithful Srdvaka. After 
his conversion Ananda takes the twelve vows of a 
householder.* Then he renounces certain gross 
sins, as follows :— 

1. Gross ill-usage of living beings. 

2. Grossly lying speech. 

3. Gross taking of things not given, ie. 

theft or robbery. 

He next limits himself to contentment with 
his own wife, and to a certain amount or use of 
various possessions or articles (such as gold, 
animals, ploughs, toilet.articles, washing-water, 
food, drink, and perfumes) and finally renounces 
the four kinds of unprofitable employment, viz.— 

1. Malevolent conduct. 
2. Inconsiderate conduct. 
3. Giving of dangerous objects. 
4, Directing of sinful deeds. ; 

With the above may well be compared the 
moral (as distinct from the disciplinary) com- 
mandments of Buddhism taken from chapter 107 
of the Sutta-Nipdta. Buddha forbids— 

1. Verse 19, Destruction of life. 


2. 9 20, Stealing anything. 


3. » 21, Adultery. 
4. ,, 28, Lying. 
5. 5, 2, The use of intoxicating drinks. 


These are the five obligatory commandments 
(patichadétla) binding on every Buddhist. It will 
be observed that the first, second and fourth, 
agree with the first, third, and second gross sins 
mentioned above. The third, adultery, agrees 
with the first limitation. The fifth is not speci- 
’ fically mentioned in the Uvdsagadasdé so far 
as publiched. 

Mahdvira then addresses Ananda, and warns 
him to know and avoid five typical offences against 
each of various laws. The latter then recites a 
profession of faith, and returning home sends his 
wife Sivanandé to Mahavira to receive instruction. 

Ananda lived fourteen years a blameless life 
as a house-holder, and then making over his 
household to his eldest son set up a pésaha house, 
in the Kollfiga suburb of the town, where he 
practised, in order, the eleven standards of self- 
mortification. At the conclusion of the last he 
became, as might be expected, emaciated and 





* The reader is referred to the bgt ar hae od note 
on Vaisélt and its suburbs, on pp. 39 #. of Dr. Hoernule’s 


reduced to a skeleton, and then resolved to under- 
take the twelfth, and last, act of mortal emacer- 
ation by starving himself to death. While per- 
forming this he so developed his psychic forces 
and was vouchsafed the gift of such super- 
natural sight, that the monk Géyama refused 
to believe it, till he was certified of tLe fact by Ma- 
bavira himself. Finally, ‘ having made confession 
of sins and promise of amendment, and being 
sunk in deep spiritual abstraction, he attained 
his death, and was reborna déva in the Aruau 
abode.” ‘The lecture concludes with a prophecy 
of Mahfvira, that in after ages he would, in his 
next birth, obtain perfection in the great Vidéha 
country. 

Such is the plot, if Imay use the term, of the 
first book of this layman’s bible. It gives much 
information regarding the doctrines of Jainism, 
many of which can be usefully compared by the 
English-knowing reader with the corresponding 
tenets of Buddhism. One comparison has already 
been made above. Attention may also be drawn 
to another, that between the péischa or Sunday 
ordinances (with the four-fold abstinence from 
food, bodily attentions, sexual intercourse, and 
daily work) of the Jains, and the upésatha or- 
dinances of the Buddhists. 

Many of Dr. Hoernle’s notes are valuable 
historical or linguistic essays. A specimen of 
the former is the long account of Vaiséli on 
pp. 8 ff. On page 16 there is a reference tv 
an euphonic insertion of m m ihe compound 
agaru-kunrkuma-chandana-m-ddiéhim. There is a 
custom amongst the illiterate Brihmans of Tirbut, 
which may have some connection with this. If one 
of these wishes to pose as a learned man before his 
fellow-villagers, he uses long Sanskrit words in 
talking Maithili, adding the syllable ara (Sanskrit 
neut. nom.) to as many of them as possible, quite 
regardless of grammar or sense. It is de rigueur 
to lay as strong an accent as possible on this final 
syllable, in order to draw special attention to the 
speaker's learning. Thus you will hear one of 
these fellows saying 4 bar panclitdm, “he is a great 
Pandit,” instead of @ bar pandit. Of course the 
learning of these men is beneath contempt. They 
are the laughing-stock of real Pan(lits, and 
numbers of not very delicate stories are levelled 
at this peculiarity of theirs. 

On p. 34, there is an interesting note on the 
Jain meaning of the phrase ‘longing after this 
world.’ Here ‘ this world’ does not mean ‘the 
present world,’ it means ‘the world of men’ as 
opposed to ‘the world of Dévas,’ &c, and the 
reference is to a future rebirth into ‘this world 
translation. 

3 See Hémachandra'a Figaiistra, Il. 18-114. 
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of men.’ The ascetic is not to long after being 
reborn. 

On p. 38, there is a new explanation of the 
puzzling word duruhai. Dr. Hoernle suggests 
that it is ud-réhati with metathesis of ud to 
du. In the following note on the phrase né tin’ 
aithé samatthé, Dr. Hoernle says—‘‘ A form ina, 
as an instrumental singular, is possible, after the 
analogy of tina; but its existence hitherto, so 
far as I am aware, is unproved.” It may be 
useful to draw attention to the fact that, although 
there ‘is no classical Sanskrit demonstrative 
pronoun which would make its instrumental énd, 
still this very instrumental exists in the Védic 
language, ¢.g.in R. V.I1. 73, 9, where éna is trans- 
lated by the commentators as anéna. Many 
Pr&krit forms find their explanation in the older 
Vedic langnage. 

Space will not allow me to discuss the, other 
interesting essays contained in these notes. I 
must content myself by specially referring my 
readers to those on the standards of an Uvdsaga 
(p. 45), and on the five kinds of knowledge (p. 48). 
All scholars must hope for another instalment at 
an early date of a work begun so well. 

GrorcEe A, GrIERSON, 

Bray, Co. Wicklow, 1st September 1886. 





The SrmppwayTa-KauMUDI! of BuatrosrpresHita, edit- 
ed by Kasmata Panpurana ParmsaBa. Bombay, 


Nirpayasigar Press, Siké 1807. 8vo., pp. 2, 467; 
111, and 61. 


The longer I am teaching Sanskrit in a German 
University, the more often have I: occasion to 
observe, that the difficulty of -procuring the 
necessary books and the enormous prices charged 
for them are not the least among the obstacles in 
the way of a more general and more extended 
study of Sanskrit in this country. It so happens, 
that I intend to lecture on the Laghu-kaumudt. 
Unless I myself take care to provide a sufficient 
number of copies beforehand, I shall probably be 
told by my students that only a single copy of the 
work is for sale at Leipzic, and that the price of 
that one copy is 20 shillings. My pupils at Poona 
would have procured a hundred copies at a day’s 
notice, and would have paid 8 annas. Lam grate- 
fal, then, for every effort made in India, be it by 
the Government or by private publishers, which 
may tend to lessen the difficulties we have to 
contend with, and I gladly bring to the notice of 
the public this neat: edition of the Siddhanta- 
‘Kaumudi, for which we are indebted to the 
' proprietor of the Nirnayas&gar Press, and which 
mali rea ereper a they set about it in the right 
way, to purchase for 4 shillings, 
while hitherto they have had to pay eight times 

as much for the Oaloatta edition. 





And ita low price is not the only thing to 
recommend this new Bombay edition. Having been 
got up after the fashion of European books, and 
being in one vulume, the edition is much more 
handy than previous editions. And as the editor 
has numbered the Sftras consecutively, besides 
giving their places in the Ashtddhydyt, and has 
also udded an alphabetical index of the Satras, 
showing where the rules occur both in. the 
Siddhdnta-Kawmudéi and in the Ashiddhydy?, the 
student is saved the-trouble of preparing an index 
of the kind, which indeed is indispensable, for 
himself. The use of the book has been further 
facilitated by appending, for the sake of ready 
reference, their proper numbers to any rules 
which have been quoted by Bhattéjidikshita in 
his commentary. Some errors or misprints of 
former editions have no doubt been repeated in 
the present one. As in the Calcutta edition, the 
rule 1091 is wrongly mude an optional rule. 
Similarly, under 2579 we are referred to P. II. 4, 
51, and under 2601 to P. VI.1,31, while really the 
first rule is in the Ashtddhydyt VI. 1. $1, and the 
second II.4, 51. Under 2763 we have achimi for 
dchimi, as in the Benares and Calcutta editions. 
But many mistakes of the other-editions certainly 
have been corrected, and I therefore feel no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the work under notice is the 
best edition of the Siddhdnta-Kauwmudé hitherto 
published. 

Besides the text of the Siddhdnta-Kaumudt and 
the index already mentioned, the editor has given 
us in the shape of Parifishéas the original text of 
Panini’s Ashtddhydyt, the Ganapdtha a in 
the order of the Sftras and Varttikas in which the 
Ganas are referred to, the Dhdtupdtha, Lingdnu 
Sdsana, and the so-called Rigvéda redaction of 
the Pdnintya-Sikshd. Of these, the two last 
might well have been omitted ; the more so because 
the text here printed undoubtedly contains nume- 
rous mistakes. The text of the Ashtddhydyt 
also, which generally follows the printed editions, 
might by a comparison of good MSS. have been 
improved on. more often still than has actually 
been the case. On the two other Paritishtas, 
which no doubt are indispensable, I suspend my 
judgment, because I have not at hand the MSS. 
which alone would enable me ta test the value of 
the texts here printed. 

In conclusion, I may well say that this new 
Bombay edition in every way is « decided improve- 
ment on previous eC; ‘dons, and that it will be 
gratefully received by the small number of Burd. 
pean scholars who take an-interest im the national 
grammar of India. 

F. Kuminoss, 


Gittingon, 
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A LUNAR FORTNIGHT OF THIRTEEN SOLAR DAYS. 
BY J. ¥. FLEET, BO.C.S., M.B.A.8., C.LE. 


RECENTLY had occasion to examine in 

detail some Pafchdags, or Hindu Almanacs, 
for the Saka years 1799 to 1808 inclusive; 
and, amongst other points of interest that came 
to my notice, is the fact that this series of 
years includes a lunar fortnight consisting 
of only thirteen solar days. 

Theoretically, and very often in practice 
also, the fifteen itthis of a lunar fortnight 
correspond to fifteen solar days. And, in 
practice, they very often, through expunction 
of a ittht, decrease to fourteen solar days; 
or, through repetition of a titht, extend to 
sixteen solar days. But their reduction so 
far as to cover only thirteen solar days, can 
only happen through the expunction of two 
tithis in the fortnight, which is in itself rare 
enough; and, in every other instance that I 


have come across, the expunction of two tithis 


in one and the same fortnight has been accom- 
panied by the repetition of another titht in 
the same fortnight, which makes up the 
ordinarily minimum number of fourteen solar 
days. 

The lunar fortnight in question, consisting 
of only thirteen solar days, is the bright fort- 
night of the month J yéshtha (May-June) of 
Sake-Samvat 1800 (A.D. 1876-79), the Bahu- 
dhanys sakvatsara. 

I took my information, in the first instance, 
from the late Professor Kérs Lakshman Chha- 
tré’s almanac, published by conjoinily him and 
Panduraig Abi Jésht Might, in Bombay. 
According to this almanac, the first dithi of 
the bright fortnight « of the month fellon Sun- 
day, the 2nd June;* the second and fifteenth 
tithis were expunged ; there was no repetition 
of a ttht; and thus the full-moon was repre- 
sented by the fourteenth, instead of the fif- 
teenth tithé, and this tifht fell on Friday, the 
14th June. I-would add, for completeness as 
regards the surroundings, that, in the following 
dark fortnight of the month, the fifth fihi 
was repeated, and there was no expunction of 
a titht; and the new-moon, represented as 
SEY FETE ES 


Pi orden 
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usual by the fifteenth tsths of the fortnight or 
the thirtieth of the month, fell on Sunday, the 
30th June. This brought the number of solar 
days in the dark fortnight up to sixteen, and 
the number in the whole month up to twenty- 
nine, which is the minimum nuniber of solar 
days in a lunar month of the Hindu Iuni-solar 
year. 

The late Professor Kéré Lakshman Chhatré 
was a well-known mathematician and astrono- 
mer,” in Government Service ; and his almanars 
are more likely to be essentially correct than 
any other Native almanacs that I kmow of. 
But they differ from others considerably, even 


| in leading points; notably in respect of the 


intercalation of months. And I am told that 
they are regarded rather as theoretical ones, 
intended to improve and rectify the calendar ; 
and that they are not much used by Hindus 
for practical purposes. 

I therefore thought it desirable to compare, 
on go interesting a point, any other almanacs 
that I could obtain. And I have compared 
Ganpat Krishnaji’s almanac, published in 
Bombay, which seems to be the best and most 
correct after Prof. K. L. Chhatré’s, and is the 
one most in use in the Bombay Presidency ; 
another almanac published at Poona by Pandu- 
raig Viththal Rénadé; another published at 
Poona by Rawji Sridhar Géndhaléker; and a 
fourth, of which the title-page, &c., are missing. 

These four almanacs expunge the third 
tithi, instead of the second, of the bright fort- 
night of Jyéshtha; and repeat the fourth 
itthi, instead. of the fifth, of the dark fortnight. 

But in all other respe¢ts they agree with 
Prof. K, L. Chhatré’s Almanac; except, of 
course, in the ghafibd and pala which give 
the end of each tht, and the differences in 
which lead to the differences in the expunction 
and repetition. 

And the fact is thus established, that the 
bright Ionar fortnight of Jyéshtha of Saks- 
Samvat mee consist of only thirteen solar 
days. 


st | Em pata contrary to the usual role, did not 


Graka-sidhanichtvs 
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The circumstances of this fortnight furnish 

a pointed confirmation of my statement, at 
page 42 above, that the results obtainable from 
Gen. Cunningham’s and Mr. Cowasjee Patell’s 
Tables,—or from any other Tables, the caleu- 
lations from which have to be based on the 
supposition that each lunar fortnight of the 
Hindu year covers a certain unvarying number 
of solar days,—can only be accepted as closely 
approximate results. 

Suppose we have, in a Hindu book or in- 
scription, the record of Saka-Samvat 1800, the 
month Jyéshtha (in Southern India; or, in 
Northern India, the following month, Ashdha), 
the dark fortnight, the first ¢ith¢, Sanivara or 
Saturday. It is required to find, by means of 
their Tables, the corresponding English date. 

By both the Tables, Saka-Samvat 1800 
should commence,—as in the Native alma- 
nacs,—on Wednesday, the 8rd April,” A.D. 
1876. The itthi in question should fall on the 
seventy-fifth solar day of the year. And the 
result would be Sunday, the 16th June. But, 
owing to preceding expunctions and repeti- 
tions, the ditt in question really fell on the 
seventy-fourth solar day of the year; vzz. 
Saturday, the 15th June. And there would 
have been a difference of two days, instead of 
one; but that the preceding month, Vaisikha, 
really consisted of thirty solar days,—instead 
of only twenty-nine, as should be the case in 
accordance with the theoretical arrangement of 
the months given in the Tables in question. 

A later date in the same year,—the month 
Ashadba, the bright fortnight (southern and 
northern), the first titht, Chandravara or Mon- 
day,—works out correctly by the same Tables ; 
with the result of Monday, the Ist July. But 
this is only because it happens to occupy its 
theoretically normal place on the ninetieth 
solar day of the year. This, however, is in 
consequence of an arrangement of the preced- 
ing months different from the theoretical one 
given by Gen. Cunningham and Mr. C. Patell. 
According to them, Chaitra should include 
thirty solar days; Vaisikha, ‘twenty-nine ; and 
Jyéshtha, thirty. Whereas,—following the 
southern arrangement,--the actual numbers 


3 I should remark, however, that Gen. Cunningham's 
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are. Chaitra, thirty; Vaisdkha, thirty; and 
Jyéshtha, twenty-nine. 

Of course it will be found that innumer- 
able dates will work out correctly from the 
Tables in question. But the difference of one 
day, pointed out above, in respect of Jyéshtha 
(in Southern India; or, in Northern India, 
Ashidha) krishna 1, is quite sufficient in 
itself,—apart from the fact that nrumberless 
other similar instances might be quoted,—to 
establish my position that the results obtainable 
from such Tables are only to be taken as 
approximately correct ; though they are of con- 
siderable use, as giving by easy and quick 


means, clnes as to the dates for which correct 
results may be established by more accurate 
processes. 


As might be expected, references bo so excep- 


tional an occurrence as a lunar fortnight of 
thirteen solar days, are to be found in Sans- 
krit literature. 


Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has drawn my attention 


to the following verses in the Mahabharata, 
Bhishmaparva, adhaya iii, vv. 28, 32, 33, in the 
speech of Vyisa to Dhritarishtra, shortly 
before the commencement of the war between 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, in which he 
describes a number of phenomena and evil 
omens, indicative of the great slaughter that 
there would be in the war :— 
Chandr-adityav=ubhau grastiv= 


ék-ahna hi trayédaéim | 


a-parvahi grahath yatau 


praja-sathkshayam=ichchhatal | 28 
Chaturdasim paichadasin 

bhita-pirvazh cha shédagim | 
imam ta n=ibhijané=ham= 

amfvisyamn trayédasim } 
chandra-stryav=ubhau grastiv= 

ékasmasin trayédasim || 32 
A-parvani grahén=aitan 

prajih samkshapayishyatah | 
mamsa-varsham punas=tivram= 

isit=krishna-trayédasim | 
Sénitair=vaktra-sampirna 

a-triptas=tatra rikshas&h. |) 33 
(V. 28.) “The moon and the sun were both 
eclipsed on the same day,* during the thirteenth 





But it seems to be based on the fact that 
amivisgt, when alone a solar eclipse can re el 
the sun and the moon are together, and on the su posi- 


awallowed, on this occasion, in and’ the 
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(night) ;* (and, being thus) both eclipsed on 
a day which is not the proper occasion, they 
indicate a desire for the destruction of man- 
kind.—(V. 32). I know of previous occasions 
on which the new-moon tithi has become the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth (night) ; 
but I do not know of any previous occasion on 
which it has become the thirteenth,—a thir- 
teenth (night), in one and the same month, 
during which the moon and sun were both 
eclipsed. —(V. 33). Through (their) eclipse on 
a day which is not the established occasion, 
they both will wish todestroy mankind; and 
again, during the thirteenth (night) of the dark 
fortnight, there was a heavy rain of flesh, in 
which the demons were not satisfied, (though) 
their mouths were quite full of blood.’’ 

And Rangasistrt Midhavaésitri Maybhatte, 
of Narsimhpur in the Poona District, has given 
me the following two passages, from astrologi- 
cal books, which, like the above from the 
Mahabharata, maintain the supposed ill-omened 
nature of such a fortnight :— 

In the Muhiuria-Ganapati, Miaéraprakarana, 
verse 133, we have:— 

Trayédaéa-dinah pakshé 

yasmin=varshé bhavét=tada | 
praji-nasé=tha durbhiksham 

tatha bhimibhujim kshayah | 133 
“When in any year there may be a lunar 
fortnight consisting of thirteen days, then 
(there will be) loss of population, and famine, 
and destruction of kings.”’ 

And, in the Muhdrta-Ohinidmani, Subha- 
Subhaprakarana, verse 48, we have :— 

Asté varjyam Simha-Nakra-stha-Jivé 
varjyam kéchid=vakragé ch=iticharé | 
Gurv-Adityé viéva-ghasré=pi pakehé 
préchus=tad-vad=danta-ratn-adi- 
bhisham || 48 
“ Any (auspicious) act which is to be avoid- 
ed at the time of the setting (of Jupsiter) 


moon. The appears to point to an ecli of 
passage ap po hi i a 


the sun on an amdvdsyd which was the solar 
day of the dark fortnight; and this t reaibly be 
dr von a shew the date ai which passage Was 


ritten. 

“ That, in opposition with trayidaiim, we have here 
to supply rdirum, not tithém, is indicated by the ‘Com- 
mentary (Bombay edition), which explains trayidasim, 
in verse 82, by tra bdasindm =shndd. ptrantm, “the 
completion of hig Seco rae * and on the words éka-mAstnh 
trayédaiim, in the same verse, gives ékasminn=tva misé 
bhavdss plrvath trayd dabydrh Y dei in explaining, 
under verse 28, that the parva-daria or ‘appearance of 
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is to be avoided when Jupiter is in Leo or 
in Capricornus ; (and) some (say also when he 
is) in retrogression, and when (his) motion is 
accelerated. (And some say that any such act 
should be avoided) when Jupiterand the Sun are 
together in one sign; and also ina lunar fort- 
night which is injurious to all people; (und) 
they say that, by the same rule, the wearing 
of ornaments of ivory, jewels, &c., (is to be 
avoided on the same occasions).”—Here, in con- 
nection with the words vitva-ghasré=pt palkshé, 
“and also in a lunar fortnight which is injuri- 
ous to all people,” the Commentary says,— 
Yasmin=pakshé tithi-dvaya-niégah sa trayédaéa- 
dinah pakshah sé=ti-nindyah |} Uktam cha | 
Pakshasya madhyé dvi-tithav(sic)=apétam tada 
bhavéd=Raurava-kalayégah | pakshé vinashté 
sakalam § vinashtam=ity=ihur=acharya-varih 
samastah tt Tathi| Trayédasa-diné pakshé 
tadd samharaté jagat| api varsha-sahasréna 
kilayégah prakirttita iti j} Tasmin=pakshé 
Subha-karma varjyam=ity=ahuh 1 Chandé- 
Svarah | Trayédaéa-diné pakshé vivah-ddi na 
kirayét | Garg-idi-munayah prahuh  krité 
mrityus=tadé bhavét 1 Upanayanam parina- 
yanam vésmarambh-adi-punya-karmani yatra 
dvikshaya-pakshé kuryan=na jijivishuh puru- 
shah ;—“ When in any lunar fortnight there is 
& loss of two ttthis, that (fortnight) consists of 
thirteen days, and is to be looked upon with 
extreme disfavour. And it has been said :— 
‘Let two tithts disappear in the middle of a 
lunar fortmight, then there will be the 
Rauraya® conjunction of time ; when s lunar 
fortnight is destroyed, then everything is des- 
troyed,—so say all the best teachers.’ And so 
it is said,—‘ When there is a lunar fortnight 
consisting of thirteen days, then the universe 
is annihilated ; (this) conjunction is declared 
(as occurring) only after a thousand years,’ 
They say that, in such a Innar fortnight, any 
auspicious act is to be avoided. (Thus), Chan- 
désvara (says), — ‘Ina a consisting of 
moos, falls property on the Afvwmta day (petchadat 


unction 
of one tithé, it adds the remark — dithi-dvaga-ke se 
iki na Sdstré dyishtam,— but the expupction of tw 
ith, 


occurring) im practice, action, (ip a thing which) i 
in the scientific treatises 

pnt gee an also of one 

sac nag gp aeacol tne A 


ve exaggera 
lunar fortnight of Sch achoee islar aa re appears to cecur 
at least once in twenty-five years, 
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thirteen days, one should not celebrate mar- 
riages, d&c.; if any such ceremony is per- 
formed, then the result is death,—so say Garga 
and other saints. Investiture with the sacred 
thread; marriage; laying the foundations of 
a house, and other meritorious acts; (and) 
going on a journey,—(these are things which), 
if a man desires to live, he should not do in a 
lunar fortnight in which there are two expunc- 
tions (of a zatht),’ ” 


While revising the proofs of the preceding 
part of this note, I have received from Mr. Sh. 
B. Dikshit another interesting instance of a 
lunar fortnight of only thirteen solar days. 

I had asked him to compute for me the de- 
tails of the Verawal inscription of Arjunadéva;° 
and, in order to settle all the surroundings of 
this date once for all, to make the calculations 

for Saka-Sarvat 1185 and 1187,—as wellas for 
Saka-Sathvat 1186, which is the true equivalent of 
Valabhi-Sathvat 945,—and to make them by the 
southern, as well as by the northern, reckoning, 
In making the calculations for Saka-Saivat 
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1185, according to the southern reckoning, he 
has found that the full-moon fh of the bright 
fortnight of Ashadha fell on Saturday, the 
93rd June, A.D. 1263; and the new-moon 
titht of the dark fortnight of the same month, 
on Friday, the 6th July. And this gives 
thirteen solar days for the fifteen tithes of the 
dark fortnight of this month, Ashadha, in 
Southern India, or of Sivana in Northern 
India; ‘‘except,” he says, “perhaps in some 
parts far off in the east of India.” 

Of course, two of the tithis of this fortmight 
were expunged, The authorities differ as to 
which these two tithis were. But, one of 
them was early in the fortnight; and the 
details of this have not been worked ont, 
because they do not bear upon the actual date 
under computation. The other was either the 
twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth ézihi, And 
according to the determination of tris,—to be 
settled hereafter,—the date under computa- 
tion, viz. Ashidha krishna 13, was either 
Wednesday, the 4th July, or Thursday, the 
5th July; unless it was itself expunged. 


' THE VASUDEVA AND GOPICHANDANA UPANISHADS. 
BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 


These two Upanishads appear now in print 
for the first time. When Professor Weber 
wrote his History of Indian Interature, he- 
had, apparently, not heard of the former; and 
the latter’ was only known to him by name. 
We have therefore not had the benefit of an 
analysis of them from his able pen, Their 
opening and closing sentences have appeared in 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices of Sanekrit 
AManuseripts ; but no attempt has been made to 
publish them i extenso. 

Like most of the minor Upanishads of the 
fourth Véda, they have no real claim to the 
title; but, as the subject-matter is not altoge- 
ther devoid of interest, no apology is needed. 
for making them public. Indeed, it is desir- 
able that everything claiming the dignity of an 
Upanishad should be brought to the light, so 
that, if undeserving, it may be shorn of the 
adventitiong merié derived from that claim, 


which will cling to it as long as it is enveloped 
in the darkness of ignorance.’ 


In preparing the text, I have used the fol- 
lowing MSS. —— 


For the Vasudéva. 


1. One of the set of 59 Upanishads classi- 
fied as No. 1383 of 1880-81, in the Deccan 
College Library. 

2. MS. No, 355 of 1883-84, in the same 
Library. It contains the text and Nariyana’s 
Dipikd, 

3. MS. No. 1645 from the 
Collection at Calcutta. 
text and commentary. 


For the Gépichandana. 

l. MS. No. 127 of 1880-81, in the Deccan 
College Library. 

2. A copy made for me at Benares, under 
Dr. Thibaut’s orders. 

3. A copy of MS. No. 222 in the Library of 
the Maharaja of Bikanir. 

4, MS. No..337 of 18€3-84, in the Deccan 
College. Text and Dipikd. 


Government 
It also contains the 


5 ante, Vol. XI. p. 241 #7. 
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5. MS. No. 1645 from Calcutta. Text and 
Commentary. 

My first acquaintance with the Gépichandana- 
Upanishad was through the manuscript which 
heads the list ; and I was not a little puzzled 
at finding that its opening portion was identical 
with the first two sections, and a part of the 
third section, of the Vasudéva-Upanishad. The 
subject-matter, too, of both was very similar; 
yet it was impossible to determine the relation 
in which the one stood to the other. I had 
not then seen Nariyana’s annotations on them ; 
but the perusal of his Dipikd on the Kalagnt- 
rudra-Upantshad seemed to establish the ac- 
curacy of the manuscript above referred to ; 
for, in the course of an argument as to the 
meaning of a certain passage in the Kaldgniru- 
dra, he uses the following words,—‘ Visudé- 
vopanishadi Gépichandandpanishadi cha, Vaish- 
navin uddisya, Naradéna Vasudévam prati,— 
‘Bhagavan irdhvapundrasya vidhim dravya- 
mantrasthinidisahitam mé brihiti’ prishté sati, 
‘Tam hédvacha’ ityidinérdhvapundravidha- 
nach cha, ”—“and because it is with refer- 
ence to the Vaishnavas that in the Vdsudéva 
and Gépichandana Upanishads, when Krishna 
is asked by Narada saying—‘Sire! tell 
me the rule regarding the wrdhvapundra, 
what substance is used for it, what mantras 
are required, and to what parts it is to be 
applied,’ its application is enjoined in the 
passage beginning with ‘ And he said to him’.” 

Now, taking this in conjunction with the 
reading of MS. 127, it was not unreasonable to 
infer that the quotations contained in it were to 
be found in doth the Upanishads named; but 
a subsequent reference to the Dipiké on the 
Gspichandana, as well as to other MSS. of 
the text, showed thatthis was not the case, and 
that what Nardyana meant was, that the in- 
junction as to the irdhvapundra which com- 
mences in the Vdsadéva with the dialogue here 
referred to, is continued in the Gépichandane. 

That the latter is supplementary to the 
former is affirmed by Nardyana in the follow- 
ing words,—‘‘Tatra [i.e. Vagudévépanishadi] 
na jiiyaté gépichandanayéh kim pravrittinimi- 


ttam, ka§ charthah, kaScha Vasudévas, tasya cha 


gépibhih kah sambandhah, kntascha tasydt- 
pattih, kinnimittam 





cha gOpibhis tasya 
prakshélanam kritazn, kim cha tasya vaibha- 
vain, kia cha taddharenadnadiphalam iti | 





tadartham § Vasudévdpanishachchhéshabhtta 
Gépichandandpanishad arabhyaté |” 

There can be no doubt that the Gépichanda- 
na Upanishad begins with the words Gopika 
ndma sanrakshari. This, too, is the way in 
which my copy of the Bikanir MS. com- 
mences; although in the printed catalogne its 
opening words are said to be Atha ydpichanla- 
nor namaskritya (vide section 2 of the Vdsu- 
déva.) On receiving my copy through the 
Political Agent, I observed the discrepancy, 
but was assured, on enquiry, that nothing had 
been omitted. 

It is unnecessary to allude to the subjeet- 
matter of the two Upanishads, as translations 
accompany them. I was unable to ascertain 
the meaning of the words érdhvadandm and 
tirdhvayéga; but perhaps some one will be 
able to throw light on them. The dictionaries 
give no help. 

The Chakratirtha referred to in the Vdsx- 
déva-Upanishad is some sacred. spot or bathing- 
place in Dv4rak4 ; probably near the month of 
the Gdmati. Its praises are most enthusiasti- 
cally sung in the Dudrakd-Méhdtmya, of which 
I have examined three different recensions. 
The following detached extracts from that 
ascribed to the Skanda-Purdna may be of 
interest :— 

Libhénépy uparddhéna dambhéna kapaténa 
vii | 

Chakratirtham tu yd gachchhén na ptnar 
vasati bhuvi il 

Varimatréna Gématyamh pindadinam jvind 
Kalaz | 


pitrinam jayaté tripii$ Chakratirtha- 
prabhavatah 1 

Chakratirthé narah snétva Gématyam 
Rukminthradé | 


drishtva Krishnamukhath ramyam kulanim 
~ térayéch chhatam It 
Dvaraké-Chakratirthé yé nivasanti nardtta- 
mah | 
téshath nivaritah sarvé Yaména Yamakin- 
karah i 
It is strange that this famous tirtha is not 
noticed by any of our lexicographers. In the 
large St. Petersburg Lexicon, there are refer- 
ences under this word to the Prabédhachandré- 
daya and to the Vérdha-Purdna. I have been 
able to look up the former only ; but the Cha- 
kratirths of that Drama is situated on the bank 
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of the Bhagirathi. In the abridged dictionary, 
the only reference is to a tank on the north side 
of a village in Southern India! The Calcutta 
dictionary, Vdchaspatyam, gives a description 
of a Chakratirtha in Prabhasa,’ a celebrated 
kshétra {not in the vicinity of Dviraka, as 
Monier Williams says, but) m the sonth-wesi 
corner of the Kathiéwad peninsula, near the 
town of Patan-Sémnath (Wilson’s Vishnu- 
Purdna, Vol V. p. 47); but it ignores that at 
Driaraka. 

The only word remaining to be noticed is 
Pindat&raka. It occnrsin Narayana’s Dipikd, 
where, in explaining the expression Krishné- 
dipanrchandmabhihin Section 2 of the Vadsudéva, 
he gives five names which are said to be found 
in the Dvdrukd-Méhdimya, and one of them is 
Pindatérakéba. I have not been able to dis- 
cover the epithet there; but a whole chapter is 
devoted to the tirtha. It appears in the dic- 
tionaries as Pinda&raka; but they give no 
definite idea of its position. In Wilson’s Vishnu- 
Purana, Vol. V. p, 141, we read—* The 


village of Pindfraka, still held in vene- 
ration, is situated in Gujerat, about 20 miles 
from the north-west extremity of the Penin- 
sula.” The Mahdbhdérata calls it simply a 
tirtha, and locates it in Dvarakaé, as will be 
seen from the following extract :—“Taté 
Dvaravatimn gachchhén niyaté niyatiganaha 
Pindéraké navah snatva labhéd bahusuvar- 
nakam | Tasmiths tirthé mahibhiga padmala- 
kshanalakshitah | Ady4pi mudra drityanté tad 
adbhutam arindama i’ Vanaparva, Ixxxii. 65- 
67. In the text of three MSS. ofthe Méhéitmya, 
it is called Pindéraka, but Pindatdraka in 
the colophon of the chapter in which it is 
described ; whilst in the recension ascribed to 
the Vishnudharméttara, that is to the Gdruda- 
Purdna (Burnell’s Index to Tanjore Manu- 
scripts, p. 188), I found Pixdatéraka in both 
text and colophon, and that too in defiance of 
metre! It is evident, then, that the longer 
form is not a clerical error, as I at first sup- 
posed ; but, hitherto, no one appears to have 
noticed it. 


Vasudéva-Upanishad, 
TEXT. 


; Om | 
Sribhagavan 
hévacha 


irdhvapundravidhith 


Namaskritya bhagavantazh Naradah 
dravyamantrasthanidisahitam 
bhagavin Vasudévah,—Vaikunthasthinédbhavam, 


surésvaram Visudévath paprachchha 
mé brihiti; Tam 
mama pritikaram, madbha- 


ktair Brahmadibhir dharitam, Vishnuchandanam, Vaikunthasthanad ihritya’ Dvaraka&yam 


maya pratishihitam | 


nam ponyam Chakratirthintahsthitam 
bhavatit 1 


Chandanam kumkumadisahitam 
pratidinam liptazh gépibhih prakshdlanid, gépichandanam 
chakrasamiyuktath pitavarnam muktisddhanaza 


Vishnuchandanath, mamangé 
ikhydtam | Madaigalépa- 


Atha gépichandanath namaskritya uddhritya—“ Gépichandana, pfpaghna Vishnu- 
déhasamudbhava | chakrinkita namas tubhyam dharanin muktidd bhava” | iti 
prirthayann,—“Tmath mé Gangé,” iti jalam Adiya—“Vishnér nu kam,” iti 
mardayét 1 “Até déva avantu nah,” ity étibhir  rigbhir, Vishnugaéyatrya cha, 


triviram abhimantrya,— 


« Sahkhachakragadipané, Dvirakinilayachyuta 1 Gévinda, pundarikiksha, raksha mix 


garandgatam” tt iti mim dhyatva,—Grihasthé, 
va, 
Vishnugiyatrya, 
Yatis, tarjanyi irdlalatahridayéshu, 
trini 
‘gnayé jydtishmantas, trayah kialis, 


Vishnugiyatryé, K&avididvadagandmabhir 
va, lalatakanthahridayabihnmdléshu, 
dharayét | 
tray6 
‘tray6 
traya ardhvah | Akirédkiramakiri 6té 
ém, ity ékadhé samabhavat | 


mirttayas,  tisrd vyibritayas, 


* According to the Skanda- 


its boundaries 
sre ag follows :-—Pirvé Yamédvarath yAvat Sriaéméias 


lalatididvadasasthaléshy animikangulya, 
dhirayét 1 Brahmachari, Vanaprasthd 
Krishnadipafichandmabhir yA, 
pranavéna dhirayét} Brahmidayas 
chhanditmsi, trayé védas, trayah svaris, 
tisrd §’vasthis, traya Atmanah, pundras 


sarvé pranavamayérdhvapundratrayatmakih | Tad 


| Ma? | uttaré tu. vidaldkshi Gakshiné saritém 
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Paramahamsé Jalaté pranavénaikam urdhvapundrah va dhérayét} Tatra dipa- 


prakiga svam Atminam pasyan, Brahmaivaham asmiti bhiivayan, ydéyi matsé- 
yujyam  apndtin 2 I 

“Athanyé  hridayasthérdhvapundramadhyé va, hridayakamalamadhyé vi, svam 
itminat bhivayét,—“Tasya madhyé vahnigikhé anlyérdhva vyavasthité 1 nilatbyada- 


madhyastha vidyullékhéva bhisvaré | Niviérasikavat tanvi pita bhisvaty anipamé | 
tasyth sikhiyi madhyé® paramatma vyavasthitah’ | Pirvam abhyasya pundra- 
stham, hritpadmastham taté “bhyasét | kramiid éyamh svam atminamh bhavayén mim 
parath Harim {| Ekagramanasi yd mim dhyiyaté Harim avyayam i hritpaikajé 
svam atminam sa mukt6 natra samésayah 11 Madripam avyayam Brahma madhyd- 
dyantavivarjitam | svaprabham sachchidinandam bhaktyaé janiti vatha yah i Eké 
Vishnor -anékéshu jaigamasthivaréshn cha | anusyité vasimy ftm& bhitéshy sham 
avasthitah 11 Tailam tilésho kishthéshu vahnih kshiré ghritam yathit gandhah 
pushpéshu bhiitéshu tathitmavasthité ‘smy aham il ‘ Yach cha kifichij jagat garvath 
drigyaté érfiyaté "pi val antar bahiécha tat sarvam vydpya Narayana) sthitah “Nl 
Déhidirahitah stikshmam chitprakigam onirafijanam { sarvanusyitam advaitam parati 
Brahma bhavimy abam {| Brahmarandhré bhravér madhyé hridayé chintayéd Harim | 
gépichandanam  ilipya  tatra dhydtvipnuyét param if Urdhvadandytirdhvaréta ya 
drdhvapuodrérdhvayégavit 1 drdhvarh padam avapnéti yatir irdhvachatushkavin 1 
Ity étan nischitath jiidnamh madbhakty& sidhyati svayam | nityam ékigrabhaktis tu 
gépichandanadhiranat I Bréhmaninim ‘nm sarvéshimh vaidikinim anuttamam | gépi- 
chandanaviribhyiam frdbvapundrahh vidhtyaté Y6 gépichandandbhivé tulasimtila- 
mrittikdm | mumuksbur dhirayén nityam apardkshitmasiddhayé \| Gépichandanaliptangs 
déhasthini cha tasya yah { asthini chakraripini bhavanty éva diné diné i) 3 It 

Atha ritriv agnihétrabhasmané, ‘“‘Agnér bhasmisi,” “ Idam Vishnuh,” “ Trini 
pada,” iti mantrair, Vishnugiyatrya, pranavénéddhilanam® kuryat | Evath wahind 
Gdpichandanahh yé dhirayéd, yas tv étad adhité® va, sa sarvamahipitakebhyah puté 
bhavati, pipabnddhis tasya ma jiyaté, sarvéshu tirthésha snatO bhavati, sarvair 
yajfiair yiji bhavati, sarvair dévaih pdjyé bhavati, Nariyané mayy achala bhaktis 
chisya vardhaté, samyag jfinam labdhvd Vishnusiyujyam dpridti, na cha punar 
avarttaté | “Tad Vishndh paramamh padam sada pagyanti sirayah t diviva chak- 
shuritatam || tad viprisS vipanyavé jagrivitnsah samindhaté | Vishnér yat paramam 
padam”. | 4 i 

il Ity Atharvavédé Vasndévépanishat samipta i! 


TRANSLATION. 

Having saluted the revered Visudéva, lord 
of all, Nixada made request, saying —‘ Sire! tell 
me the rule regarding the trdhvapundra, 
what substance is used for it, what mantras are 
required, and to what parts it is applied.’ The 
revered Vasudéva thus addressed him :—Vish- 
nuchandana, & product of Vaikuntha, of which 
I am very fond, used by Brahman and others 
who are devoted to me, was brought by me from 
Vaikuntha and placed in DvarakA. Chandana 
mixed with saffron and other things is vishnu- 
De 

2 One MS. inserts here, aham; but it is not in the 
Aranyaka from which the quotation is made. 

3 One MS. has udvarttanam instead of uddhdlanam. 


* ChakrasamAyuktath chakréna Dvdrakddilay’ sabitam 
ity arthah | yadva chakritkitam ity arthah (Dipikd). A 
great deal is made, in the Deéraké-Mihttmya, of the 


chandana; but, being applied daily to my body 
after it has been washed by Gépis, it is called 
goptchandana. That holy unguent for my 
body, yellow in colour, found in Chakratirtha, ~ 
and marked with the chakra,* is a means of 
obtaining emancipation (1). 

Having taken up some gopichandana, salat- 
ed it, and thus addressed it—‘ Hail to thee, 
gbpichandana, sin-destroyer, produced, from 
the body of Vishnu, marked with the elukra ; 
do thou, by this application, become a giver of 
emancipation, —let him take water, with the 





stones here referred to. I quote one verse from the first 
and one from the second chapter of ae Skauda-Purdéna 


recension :—" Yatra an Goumatyadadhi- 
sangamé { yachchhanti pijyatéim lok¢ ti porim kd na 
sévayet’’ la “ Yé kéchit tatra ishinfh Kyi é 
mudritéh | téshich sparsanam muchyaté survaki- 
Ivishath f 
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words ‘Iman mé Gang? [RV.10, 75, 5], and 
pulverize into it the gépichandana, whilst re- 
peating the verse ‘ Vishnér nu kam’ [RV. I. 
154, 1]. 

After addressing it three times with the 
verses beginning with ‘ Até dévd avantu nal’ 
(RV. L 22, 16], and with the) Vishnugdyatri 
[Nariyandya vidmahé, Visudévaya dhimahi, tan 
nd Vishnuh prachédayat], and after meditating 
thus on me,—‘O Achynta, holder of the conch 
the discus and the mace, who hast made thy 
home in Dvaraka; O Givinda, the lotus-eyed, 
preserve me, a seeker of refuge,’-—a Grihasvha 
should apply it, with the third finger, to the 
forehead and the other eleven parts, whilst 
repeating the Vishnugdyatri or the twelve 
names beginning with Kééava,* 

A Brahmachdérin, or Vénaprastha, should 
apply it to the forehead, throat, heart, and 
shoulders, whilst repeating the Vishnugdyatré 
or the five names beginning with Krishna.° 

A Yati should apply it, with the forefinger, 
to the head, forehead and heart, repeating the 
pranava. 

The three perpendicular lines (pundrah) 
represent the triad, Brahman and the others, — 
the three sacred syllables [bhds, bhuvas, svar] ,— 
the three kinds of metre,’——the three Védas,— 
the three accents,—the three brilliant fires*,— 
the three times,—the three states°—and the 
three forms of déman.’° The three letters 
a, u,m are of the same natare as the three 
perpendicular lines which are identical with the 
pranava. Thus that three-fold mark is unified 
in the syllable dm. 

A Paramahanhsa may optionally make only 
one line on the forehead, repeating the pranava. 


* The twelve names, and twelve parts of the body, ar 
iven in the following verses aactal by Narayana A his 


bteemeend 


Lalaté Kégavarth vidyén rede Pace athidaré | 


Madhava hridayé ‘nv th kanthakupaké | 
Platt cha dakshine u tadbhujé Madhust- 


Trivikramars karnadéeé vémé kukshau tu Va 
Sridharam ta sadé ny vecaahehian vacali sada 
Padmanibhawk p hadése kakud Dimédarah 


Varedévath smarén mirdhni tilakah 
kramét 1 7 nest 
° In one of the MSS. these five names are inserted 
@ portion of the text, and stand thus—' Krishatya 

nah, Sankershané Wes Vasudévéya, Pradyumniya, 
Aniruddhiya.’ The Dfpiki gives two sets, but the first 
contains six names, not five. They-are the following— 





[Mazcu, 1887. 


A Yégin, seeing there his own Self, brilliant as 


a lamp, and reflecting thus—' Tam Brahman 
and none other’—attains to identity with me 
2). 

is other [eg. a Tridandin or Kutichara | 
should meditate thus on his Self within the 
lotus of the heart, or within the érdhvapu dra 
existing in the heart—‘ In" the midst of it 
dwells a flame of fire, very small and perpen- 
dicular, flashing like lightning in the centre of 
a black cloud, fine as the awn of a head of 
rice, yellow, brilliant, a very model of minute- 
ness. In the centre of that flame,** stands the 
Supreme Self.’ 

He should first direct his attention to the 
Self as residing in the pundra, and afterwards 
think of him asin the lotus of the heart. In 
this order he should meditate on me, Hari, the 
Supreme, as his own Self. He who, with his 


thoughts concentrated, meditates on me, the 
imniutable Hari, as his own Self, is without 


doubt emancipated ; or, he who, by means of 
devotion, recognizes in me the unchangeable 


Brahman, without beginning, centre, or end, 


self-luminous, existent, intelligence and joy. 


Asthe one Vishnu, I penetrate the many, move- 
able and immoveable, and abide in them; I 


dwell as the Self in all creatures. Like oil m 
sesamum,! fire in wood, ghee in milk, and 
scent in flowers, I inhere in creatures as the 
Self. Whatever there is that moves, all that 
is visible or andible,—Nariyana permeates the 
whole, both within and without, I am the 
Supreme Brahmar, without a body, subtile, 
bright with intelligence, passionless, all-pene- 
trating, without a second. Let a man contem- 
plate Hari as in the heart,, between the eye. 


The Diniké also gives a list of names of Krishna which 
are said to occur in the Drdraki-Méhitmya, one of which 
is Pindatérakésa ; as to which see supra. Another seems 
to be Mélamadhava (?) According to the Lexicons, this 
is the name of a place. 

7 Ganachhandas, Métréchhandas, and Aksharachhan- 
das. See Colebrooke’s Essays (new edition) Vol. II. pp. 
66, 71, 87. The Détprki quotes the following verse— 
¢ Adau tivad Ganachhandé Méatrichhandas tatah 
param A een Aksharachhanda iti chhandas tridhaé 

® Dakshipigni, garhapatya, and Shavantya. 

® Jagrat, svapna, sushupti. 

1 Kal akshara, and paramftman. 

u Tait. Ar. X.11. The word andpam4 which occurs 
here and in the Aranyaka, is fandipamé in most of m 
MSS. of the Mahindrdyana-Upanishad, and that was 
evidently what Siyana read. He explains thus—lauki- 
oe antndm sikshmavastindm wpamd bhavituin 
Yyogye. 
 Qne MS. reads “T stand.” 
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brows, and in the aperture of the head; he 
who after applying gépichandana, fixes his 
thoughts there, must reach the Supreme. 

The Yaitt who is an tirdhvadandin and chaste 
(irdhvaréidh), who understands the drdhva- 
pundra and trdkvayéga, and is therefore in 
possession of the four ‘érdhva,’ attains to the 
high (trdhvam) place. 

This certain knowledge comes of itself, 
through devotedness to me; so the application 
of gépichandana should invariably be followed 
by undivided devotion. 

The most excellent irdhvapundra, made with 
gipichandana and water, is prescribed for all 
Brahmans versed in the Véda. In the absence 
of gépichaxdana, the aspirant to emancipation 
should always use a paste made from the root 
of the tulast plant, in order to reach the not- 
invisible Self. The bones in the body of one 
‘whose limbs are anointed with gépichandana, 


| become like the chakra from day to day. (3). 

At night one should rub the body with ashes 
from the agnihdtra, whilst reciting the mantras 
‘ Agnér bhasmdst’ [VS. 12, 46], ‘ Idan Vishnuh’ 
[RYV. I. 22, 17), and ‘Trini pad@ [I. 22,18],— 
the Vishnugéyatri, and the pranava. . 

He who thus, according to rule, applies the 
gopichandana, or he who reads this, is cleansed. 
from all the great sins,—is freed from an 
evil-disposition,—has bathed in all the fir- 
thas,—has sacrified with all the sacrifices,—is 
worthy of honour from all the gods,—and his 
unswerving attachment to me, Narayana; is 
strengthened, After attaining to a thororgh 
knowledge (of me) he is ahsorbed into Vishou 
and does not return. ‘That exalted place of 
Vishnu’s, the learned ever behold, like the 
sun’* [lté. the eye] stretched out in the sky. 
Exultant watchful Rishis glorify that exalted 

_ place of Vishnn’s.’ [RV. I. 22, 20]. (4). 


II. 
Gépichandana-Upanishad. 
TEXT. 
Gépiki nama satirakshani{ Kutab sathrakshant} lLdkasya narakin mrityér 
bhayach cha sarrakshani} Chandanath tnshtikd@rapar cha} Kirn tushtikdranam | 
Brabmanandakaranam | Ya évamvidvin éted fkhyapayéd ya tach cha dharayéd, 


gopichandanamnittikiya niruktyd, nirdharanamétréna cha, Brahmaléké mahfyaté, Brah- 


foaléké mahiyata iti ul ul 


Gépy6 nama Vishnupatnyah synh1 Tasim chandanam 4hlidanam{ Kaschahladah | 


Esha Brahmanandarfipah | 


Vishnuh{ Kaéschahladah 1 


Kascha Vishnupatayé 
Brahminandaikaripam Krishnikhyam param dhima ajayams 
karinyah Prakritimahadahamidya&, mahaméayah1 
Gdpichandanasathsaktamanushanam 


gépys nimay Ya  Atmana 
th, jagaterishtisthityanta- 


Kagcha Vishnuh} Param Brahmaiva- 
papasambaranach chhud- 


dhintahkarananim Brahmajiiamapraptiécha| Ya évamn védéty upanishat i 2 11 


Géptty agra uchyatam chandanawh ta 


tatah paschit! Gipity aksharadvayam, chan- 


danati tn triyaksharath, tasmid aksharapaichakam | Ya évam vidvin gdpichandanam 


dhirayéd akshayam padam Apndti, paiichatvamh na 


agnuté, tat6 ‘mritatvam aénuta iti 13 i 


Sa pasyati; tatd “*mritatva:h 


Atha miayaéabalitata Brahmisit; Tatas cha mahadadyaé Brahmand} mahiméyasammili- 


tat | 


asya chandanasya vaibhavam | 


Paiichabhiitéshu gandhavatiyam prithivy astt, 
bhédah } Pitavarna mrid6 jayanté lékinugrahértham | 
Ya évamh vidvan yatibasté dadyad anugrahérthan 


prithivyas cha vaibhavad varna- 
Mayasahitabrahmasambhégavasad 


mayanupaplavah sarvam ayur éti, tetal) prajapatyam riyaspésham gdishpatyath cha { 
Ya étad rahasyamh s&yam opratar dhyayéd, ahératrakritah pipam nasayati, mrité 


moksham aésnuta iti | 41t 
Gipichandanapankéna lalitam yas ta 
moksham samasnuté |} 


Gépichandanaliptaéngs 


Iépayét ; ékadandi tridandi vi sa vai 
yain yaih pasyati chakshushij tam 


tath pitamh vijantyd rajabhih satkrité bhavét 5. 





43 So the Dipikd. 
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Brahmahanta kritagnnas cha géghnag§ cha gurutalpagah | téshim papani nasyanti-~ 
gopichandanadhiranit 1 Gépichandanaliptangs mriyaté yatra kutrachit } abhivyépya- 
yato bhiitv§ dévéndrapadam aénuté }} Gépichandanaliptingam purushah ya upasaté } 
éyam Brahmddayéd dévah sanmukhis tan upigaté 61) 

Gépichandaliptifgah purushd yéna pijyaté} Vishpupijitabbititvad Vishnuldke 
mahiyaté | Sadachirah  Subhikalp6. mitéhard jiténdriyah}  gdpichandanaliptangah 
sikshidvishoumayd bhavét |) Gépichandanaliptingd vratath yas tu samacharét 1 tatah 
kdtigunath punyam ity évamh mounir abravit 1) Gdpichandanaliptaigair japadinids 
yat kritam| nyfnamh sampiirnatin  yati vidhdnéna viséshatah 1 (Gépichandanam 
aiyushyata balirdgyavivardhanam | kamadam mékshadath chaiva ity évam munayé 
*bruvan 7 i 


Agnishtémasahasrini vijapéyasatini cha, téshith punyam avdpnéti gépichanda- 
nadhiranat |} Gépichandanadanasya niivamédhakritah phalam | na Gahgayi samam 


tirtham na suddhir gépichandandt 1) Bahundtra kim ukténa, gépichandanamandanam ¢ 
na tattulyam bhavél 16ké nidtra karyi vichdrani 1) Chandanath chipi gépinim 
kélikumhkomasambhavam | mandanit pivanam nrinim bhuktimuktiphalapradam  Krish- 
nagdpiratddbhitam papaghnam gédpichandanam | tatprasiddt sarvadaiva chaturvarga- 
phalapradam 11 Tilamatrapradinéna kdiichanidrisamain phalam | kumkumam Krishna- 
gépiniim jalakridisu sambhritam || Kiishnagdpijalakridakumkumam chandanair yutam t 
gopichandanam ity uktamh Dvéravatyim surésvaraih \'* tilamdtram pradiyédam punity 
4dasamam kulam tj) Gépichandanakhandam tu chakrikiram sulakshanam | Vishguripam 
idam punyam pavanam pitavarnakam {| 8 {ij 

Apo va agra asan | Tatra Prajipatir vayur bhdtvasramyatédan 
Sa tapd “tapyata tata dmkaram apasyat tatd giyatrim |[ 
asrijata | Dhimamirgavistritam hi védirtham abhisatndhaya chaturdagalékaén  asrijata, 
tata upanishadah Srataya avirbabhival | Archirmirgavistritam védirtham abhisam- 
dhiya sarvan védin sarahasyépanishadafigin Brahmaléké sthapayiimisa ; Tas**® cha 
upadisad “Vaivasvaté ‘ntaré sagunam Brahma chidghaninandaikarapam, Purushdt- 


srijéyam iti | 
Gayatrya védés tair idam 


tamaripéna, Mathuriyaéth, Vasudévasadmany virbhavishyati} Tatra bhavatyah sarva- 
lék6tkrishtgsaundaryakridibhégi gdpikisvaripaih  parabrahmanandaikaripara Krishnam 


bhajishyatha | Tatra élékau | Iti Brahmavaramn labdhva srutayd Brahmalékagth | 
Krishoam - araidhayimisor Gékulé dharmasathkulé 1) Srikrishnikhyat paraih Brahma 
gopikih Srutayé "bhavan | étatsambhégasambhiitam chandanarh gépichandanam iti 1 9 Il 


ll Ety Atharvavédé Gdpichandanépanishat samapta 11 


TRANSLATION, 


Gépiké means w protectress. A protectress 
from what? A protectress of the people, from 
hell and from the fear of death. Chandana™ 
means a producer of pleasure. What is a 
producer of pleasure? A producer of the joy 
which is Brahma.*’ He who, knowing this, 
communicates it to others, and he who appre- 
hends it, is (the one) by reason of his expli- 
cation of the earth gépichandana, and (the 


“I have trans this and the p line as 
evi by the sense. "ly Gael addons 
is ichandana,—but saffron combined with 


18 gc. &eutiéche. 
u & resnytlivie tat 6 akhyfpayéd iti! évath nirva- 
7 iti 
chanath vidan, sa tn nirvachanas dkytpayéc, chs 





other) by his mere apprehension of it, exalted 
in Brahmal6ka. (1). 


The Gépis may be regarded as wives of 
Vishnu, and chandana is their delight. What 
is that delight? It is identical with the joy 
which is Brahma. And whoare the Gépis, 


_| the wives of Vishnu? They are those who 


by themselves gained the exalted abode called 
Krishna, which is nothing else than that joy 
which is Brahma,—the causers of the world’s 





hyamukhéna uchchérayét, sishyam éd iti 
ys étach cha dhfray rigor ioe riknty ich ¢ hehe 


ae | ubhayér apt séptchandanamittika ér a, 
upadisht 6ké, 

yatt mahiménam anubhavati | (Depika). Itis clear from 
that Nar&yana regarded géptchandanamrtttiki as 


fhings, ne I have taken S eonichandore as steal? 
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production,‘® preservation and cessation,— 
Prakriti, intellect, egotism and the rest,—the 
great illusionists. And who is Vishou? 
Vishnu is the supreme Brahma and no other. 
And what is delight? It is the acquisition 
of the knowledge of Brahma, by men who 
have applied the gépithandana,*® and whose 
internal organ has been purified by the removal 
of sin.”° He who knows this (obtains these 
benefits) ; such is the Upanishad. (2). 

Let the word. gépi be uttered first, and after 
it the word chandana. Gépi cousists of two 
syllables, and chandena of three; thus there 
are five syllables. He who, knowing this, 
applies the gépichandana, reaches the unchang- 
ing goal; he does not (again) experience dis- 
solution; after that (one death) he obtains 
immortality,” (3) 

Now Brahma was brought into contact with 
méyd; then, from Brahma united with that 
great mdyd came Intellect (the great principle) 
and the rest. Amongst the five elements was 
this earth whose characteristic is smell," and 
owing to the power™ of earth came varieties of 
colour. Svils of a yellow colour are produced 
for the benefit of mankind. The power of this 
chandana is owing to its employment by (or, to 
the loves of) Brahma in association with mdyd.™* 
He who, knowing this, gives some of it into 
the hand of a devotee for kindness’ sake, lives 
for the full period, undisturbed by mdyé, and 
becomes besides the possessor of progeny, wealth 
and cattle. He who, morning and evening, 
reflects on this mystery, destroys the sins com- 
mitted by day or by night, and at death obtains 
emancipation. (4) 

The Ekadandin or Tridandin who smears his 
forehead with the paste of gépichandana, 
verily obtains emancipation. Everybody who 
ia looked at by a man smeared with gdpichan- 


* I advisedly abstain from : 
as containing an idea foreign to Binijulem which de which do 


mands a material, as well as an efficient, cause for e 
oat Ee nihtlo nahil fit is an important axiom wi 

us of all schools. 

1 This is to remove the idea that Brahma can only be 
known by the learned. 
© Consequent on that application. 

* akshayath padam Apnétiti { kin ténaive déhéna | 
nahi | tarbi déhatyégad anivyittam éva ity Atanky- 
&ha Leer aapolaeh na 68 pafyatiti nanu- 
phavaitty erthsh | | maranam apisakyid évéty dha 
taté | Greene ata iti tl il (Dfpika. 

% For the distinguishing characteristics of the five 
elements, see Turkasathgraha, 10-17. 


dana should be regarded as pure, and should be 
treated with respect by kings. (5) 

By applying gépichandana, the sins of the 
Brahman-slayer, of the ungrateful, of the 
cow-slayer, and of the defiler of his Gurw’s 
bed, disappear. Wheresoever he dies whose 
body is smeared with géptchandana,** stretch- 
ing forth he gains the abode of the chief of 
the gods. Brahman and the other gods turn 
towards and reverence those who do reverence 
to a man whose body is smeared with gdpichan- 
dana, (6) 

He who honours a man whose body is smeared. 
with gépichendana is highly esteemed in the 
world of Vishnu, because he has thereby done 
honour to the majesty of Vishnu. The man of 
good deportment, well-dressed, a moderate 
eater, haying his members in subjection and 
his body smeared with gépichandana, is Vishnu 
in proprid persond. He who engages in 
austerities with his body smeared with gépi- 
chandana, obtains thereby ten million times 
more merit,—so said the sage. When japa or 
almsgiving is practised by those whose limbs 
are smeared with gépichandana, if defective, 
it is rendered complete; whilst the exact 
performance according to rule is exceptionally 
efficacious.** Gépichandane is life, the promo- 
ter of health and strength, the granter of 
desires, and the bestower of emancipation,— 
so said the sages. (7) 

By the application of gépichandana, one 
secures the merit of thousands of agnishtima- 
sacrifices, and of hundreds of vajepéya-sacri-— 
fices. The frnit resulting from the gift of 
géplchandana does not accrue even to the 
offerer of an asvamédha ; there is no tirtha equal 
to the Ganges, and no purity like that derived 
from gépichandana. But why enlarge on it? 


That there is no ornament in the world equal 





*3 vaibhavit simarthy@t I (Dépské.) 
™ méyfisahitab ee acy creeping 
vaibhavam iti | ‘ie er 





oeteharamn It (Dip ria) ieee ia same compound, begi 
+ 
with gfptkrishac, oocurs elsewhere in the Dip 
there the word chandana is included after Jtinéra. rs 
should mnocbiniy te aod Dare 
ates 
tion is  Mlows -ayats 3h dinghd bhate abhi 
eget hind avagiiys. I don't think it helps 


ae w= Nyt oi Te On wteetee rake 
syit Gipikt.) 
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to gépichandana, is beyond dispute. Chandana, 
combined with the saffron used in the sports of 
the Gépis, is purer than an ornament, and yields 
to men the fruit of present enjoyment and 
future emancipation. Sin-destroying gépichan- 
dana, the outcome of the loves of Krishna and 
the Gipis, by their favour, unceasingly bestows 
the four objects of human pursuit. By giving 
away @ piece of the size of a sesamum-seed, 
one obtains a reward equal to the gift of a 
mountain of gold. The saffron was collected 
during the water-sports of Krishna and the 
Gépis. This saffron from the water-sports of 
Krishna and the Gépis, combined with chandana, 
is, in Dyaravati, called gépichandana by the 
chief gods.’ By giving away a piece of the 
size' of a sesamum-seed, one purifies one’s 
family up to the tenth generation. A piece of 
gopichandana, discus-shaped and yellow, and so 
of good appearance, is a form of Vishnu, 
pure and purifying. (8) 

In the beginning there was water. Then 
Prajapati, taking the form of wind, exerted 
himself (to dry it up) in order to produce this 
world. He practised austerities ; then he saw 
the éikéra, then the three sacred syllables, 
then the Giyatri. From the Gayatri came the 
Védas, and by means of them he produced this 


universe. For, having regard to the purport 
of the Véda as manifested in the karmamérga*® 
[ut. path of smoke], he produced the fourteen 
worlds. Then the Upanishads, which are Srati, 
appeared. Having regard to the purport of 
the Véda as exhibited by the jndénamédrga” [lit. 
path of light}, he placed the whole of the 
Védas, including the ritual,** the Upanishads 
and the Védaitigas, in the world of Brahman, 
and instructed them thus:—‘“ During the period 
presided over by Manu-Vaivasvata, Brahman 
with qualities, consisting only of joy and solid 
intelligence, will appear in Mathura, in the 
house of Vasudéva, in the form of Purushét- 
tama. There, you, with bodies fitted for en- 
joyment and possessed of beanty surpassing 
that ofall the worlds, will appear in the 
form of Gépikds, and will serve Krishna who 
will consist solely of the joy which is the 
supreme Brahman.” Regarding this there 
are two couplets:—The Védas, receiving 
Brahma’s boon, went to the world of Brah- 
man, They worshipped Krishna in Gékula, 
a place full of righteousness. The supreme 
Brahman took the name of Sri-Krishna, and. 
the Védas became the Gépikds. The chandana 
produced by their sportings is called gépichan- 
dana. (9) 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS, 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 


XXXTT. 
We have traced the career of Chinghiz Khan 
from his birth to his death, and will now de- 
vote a faw words to his burial, and to a general 
survey of the results of his career, 
Rashidu'd-din ‘tells us that the body of 
Chinghiz was transported secretly to Mongolia, 
and to prevent the news of his death being 
noised abroad the troops which escorted the 
remains killed every person they met with en- 
route, and it was only when the cortage reached 
the grand ord of the chief, near the sources of 
the Kernlon, that his death was published. 
The body was successively taken to the ordus 
of his four principal wives, whither, at the 


ene eee 
™ Chandanai bata misritarn Kris} ae 
sty aor trabtcam pitararpakats chit tachi sulakshapam 
ity anvayah (Dipiki.) 


(Continued from Vol. XV. p. 188.) 


Invitation of Tului, the princes and princesses 
and the military chiefs, went from all directions 
to do the last honours to the remains, and to 
pour out their lamentations. Those who came 
from the further limits of the empire, took 
three months for their journey. 

After the funeral ceremony the body was 
interred on the Burkhan Galdun mountain. 
Hunting one day in that district Chinghiz Khin 
rested under the shade of a great isolated tree. 
There he passed some minites in a reverie and 
on rising said. he wished to be buried there 
in that spot. The princes, his having sons, 
learnt this, caused him to be buried there : but 
the district round was presently covered by a 
Le eee cere 


» comm, B 
1, 9. Seo alee Nbodiranyabe frie’ 


4,10, and Praéna, 
yf Bees ranyaka, 1,5, 16, Karmand pitriloke 


Bhdshya on Is4-Upanishad, : 
ta teers ct (Depth po 2d on Prasna, 1, 10 
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thick forest which prevented the particular 
tree, near which the remains had been buried, 
from being recognised. Several of his des- 
cendants were buried in the same forest, which 
fora long time, was guarded by a thousand 
men of the tribe Uriangkut, who were 
exempted from military service. 

Perfumes were burnt without ceasing before 
images of the princes placed in this spot. 
It was only accessible to the four great 
ordus of Chinghiz Khan: a privilege they still 
preserved.a century after his death.” In re- 
gard to these images of the princes it would 
seom that a figure of Chinghiz Khan, perhaps 
made of felt, was placed in a cart in front of 
the royal tent of Batu Khan, to which were 
offered gifts, and inter alia horses, which no one 
afterwards mounted. They also offered other 
animals to it which were killed and their flesh 
eaten. Their bones were not broken but 
burnt. Carpini tells us he saw this figure and 
that the Russian prince Michael was killed 
because he refused to make obeisance to it, 
saying he did not mind bowing to Batu and 
his people, but that it was not permitted to a 
Christian to bow to the image of a dead man.* 

Rashidu’'d-din tells us in hisaccount of Ogotai, 
Chinghiz Khan's successor, that after his inan- 
guration he caused funeral meals to be offered. 
for three days to his father’s manes. He then 
selected from the families of the Noyans and 
generals forty of the most beautiful girls, who 
were splendidly decked out in rich garments 
and jewels, and then, to use Rashidu’d-din’s 
own words, were sent to serve Chinghiz Khan 
in the other world. Some splendid horses 
were similarly sacrificed.® 

To return to the funeral of the great chief. 
Marco Polo says, “ You should be told also 
that all the Grand Khéns and all the descend- 
ants of Chinghiz, their first Lord, are carried 
to & mountain that is called Altay to be 
interred. Wheresoever the sovereign may die, 
he is carried to his burial in that mountain 
with his predecessors, no matter if the place 
of his death were 100 days’ journey distant. 
Let me tell you a strange thing too. When 
they ‘are carrying the body of any Emperor 
to be buried with the others, the convoy 





2 ; D’Ohseon, Vol. I. pp. 381-388, 


: Saar? oe 


that goes with the body doth put to the 
sword all whom they fall in with on the road, 
saying, ‘Go and wait upon your lord in the 
other world.’ For they do in sooth believe 
that all such as they slay in this manner do go 
to serve their lord m the other world. They 
do the same also, too, with horses; for when 
the Emperor dies they kill all his best horses, 
in order that he may have the use of them in 
the other world, as they believe. And I tell 
you as a certain truth that when Mangu Khan 
died more than 20,000 persons, who chanced 
to meet the body on its way, were slain in 
the manner I have told.”* 

According to Vincent of Beauvais, a Tatar 
sometimes selected the slave whom he wished 
to be buried with him when he died.* Ssenang 


‘Setzen, in speaking of the changes introduced 


by Buddhism among the Mongols, says that 
up to the time of their conversion the cus- 
tom prevailed among them of slaughtering a 
number of camels and horses, according to 
the means of the dead man. These animals 
were buried with the deceased, the offering being 
called Khotlgha.* In another place he tells us 
that when Tibet Taishi, the son of’ Altan 
Khakean died, the mother of the boy, who was 
not given to the new cult, demanded that 
a hundred children and a hundred camels 
should be killed to act as a convoy to her child 
and be buried with him. Forty children had 
already been killed anda popular onslaught 
was about to take place, when, as they were 
going to kill Tolai the son of Shinekei Orlik, 
Kia Taiji objected, and bade them send him 
instead. As this was not possible they ceased. 
to kill the children.’ Thomas of Spalato says 
that, when a Mongol was killed in war they 
buried him in a secret place, levelled the 
ground, and then trod it under horses’ feet so 
as to conceal the place.° 

Mandeville has a few quaint sentences about 
the funerals of the great Khins which are 
worth quoting. He says that when the 
chief’s body was taken by a few people to 
the place of burial, a tent was then pre- 
pared, in which he was placed on a wooden 
throne, and before him was put a table with 
delicate dishes on it. Into this tent was 





* Yule's Marco Polo, Vol, I. 
3 Op. cit. XXEX. ch. 84; D’Ohe 
* Op. asp BS id. p. 249-251. 


241-242. 
Vol. £. p. 401 note. 
olff, op, cié. p. 334. 
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driven a white horse richly caparisoned, with 
its colt. The tent and its contents were then 
buried in a hole and the ground straight- 
ened again. The Mongols believe, says 
our author, that they enjoy themselves after 
death; and—hence they give their emperors 
a tent to lodge in, meats to eat, milk to 
drink, money to spend, a horse to ride and a 
mare to breed young ones. After the death of 
the emperor no one mentions his name before 
his family, for fear of troubling his repose.’ 

A more fantastic story is told in the Shajrat- 
ul-Atrak as to the burial of Chinghiz Khan 
than any of the above. “Qn the arrival 
of Chinghiz Khan’s family in Mughalis- 
tan they buried his body at the foot of 
a favourite tree, under the shade of which 
he was accustomed to sif when out hunting, 
and which he had directed should be his 
place of burial. He also directed that a manu- 
soleam of magnet or loadstone should be made, 
and that his body should be placed in a 
coffin of steel, It is related, that when 
his children had constructed the mausoleum 
and placed the coffin therein, as he directed, 
the latter became suddenly attracted on all 
sides and remained suspended in the air. 
His family then caused the vicinity to be 
forbidden’? or laid waste, and now the maz- 
soleuam is in the midst of a thick forest, 
through which there is only one narrow path, 
It is said that some Kafirs’* have taken 
up their abode in this place, and that a devil 
at times enters the coffin, and gives responses 
to such questions as are proposed to him. These _ 
the hearers look upon as oracles, and the 
Kafirs who are the attendants or priests there, 
and who worship this coffin, conform to these 
pretended oracles, and increase infidelity by 
their promulgation. The infidels consider this 
tomb as the house of God. There is no other 
road than that described to this mausoleum, 
from the thickness of the forest surrounding 
it. Some modern historians say that Chinghiz 
Khan was born when the sun was in the sign 
Labra, and as that sign is esteemed influential 
on the atmosphere, for that reason the learned 
im the religion of Mani** directed that the 
body of Chinghiz Khan shonld be suspended 


* D’Ohsson, Vol. L. pp. 884-5, note. 
© “ tabooed.”” 1 Infidels, 
2 The Manicheans. 3 op. cit. pp. 199-200. 
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in the airon a cross. The sons of Chinghiz 
Khin, however, refused to offer such an indig- 
nity to the body of their father, and, therefore, 
to avoid such an exposure, the Manicheans 
formed the mausoleum of loadstone as above 
described. The sons of Chinghiz Khan and 
the Noyans were much pleased at the ingenuity 
of the undertaking, it being such as was never 
before attempted.’ 

With these notices of the obsequies of 
Chinghiz Khin we may compare the Sagas 
preserved in the Kalmuk chronicles, the.Alian 
Topceht and the Chronicle of Ssanang Setzen, 
evidently composed after the Mongols had 
been converted to Lamaism. I will extract 
the former version as being the older one, 
We there read that when near his death he 
said to those about him: “You my four bro- 
thers are like musk deer, and you my four 
sons are like kuluke.** You the five banners 
and four foreign peoples, listen. I mever once 
experienced such agonies, even when I was 
assembling my great people. I made myself 
uneasy and fretted even when my leathern 
stirrups stretched and the little ears were torn 
out of my ironstirrups. I felt not such suffer- 
ings when mounting my sterile white mare, 
and fastening behind me the skin (?) of a young 
goat, I assembled my great people. Is not this a 
reward for the works I did in former lives ?’”® 
Thereupon Kiluken Baghatur of the Sunid tribe 
broke out and said: “Thy will, strong as 
jade, will weaken. Thy beloved Burtehjujin’® 
Setzen will die, Khayar and Belgatei two of 
thy brothers will struggle for the throne, the nu- 
merous people thou hast brought together with 
so much pain will disperse, thy lofty government 
will be abased, thy wife Burtehjnjin, united by 
strong ties to thee m thy youth, will die, thy twe 
sons Ogotai and Tului will become orphans ; the 
numerous peoples thou hast collected will be 
separated and ruled by others, thy -govern- 
ment, exalted like a mountain, will subside, 
Burtehjujin the wife whom thon didst find, 
with whom thon wast united will die; two 
of thy brothers, Khatsugn and Utsuagnu, will 
become rivals. The numerous peoples thon 
hast collected will disperse over mountains 
and forests and will migrate in the direction 


14 4.6. choice chargers. 
5 ¢.6, referring to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
36 4.6, his favourite wife Burteh. 
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of Khangai Khan. Thy wife and children will 
come to us there with sobs and tears. Wilt 
not thou therefore give us thy commands P*” It 
is difficult to subdue a newly regenerate body, 
but if we subdue it we shall doubtless arrive 
at the state of sirvdna, in which there are no 
sufferings. It is difficult to subdue a strong 
body; buat if we do crush it, we shall doubtless 
meet in thé country of the blessed. As thou 
art going to leave thy wife Burtehjujin Setzen 
a widow, and thy sons Ogotai and Talui or- 
phans, will thou not point out to them water 
in the desert and a road over the ridge?” 
Thereupon Chinghiz Khan replied: “Do not 
thou die, but point thou out a road along the 
ridge and water in the desert to my widow 
Burtehjujin Setzen and my orphans Ogotai and 
Tului. The precious jade-stone has no crust, 
nor has the polished steel any rust on it. Our 
body is not immortal. Act resolutely and tide 
things firmly ove.:. The essence of a thing is 
in its completion, although it have a hundred 
beginnings. Firmis thesonl of man who keeps 


his plighted word. Behave thyself modestly” 


and surrender thy voice to that of the many. 
To die after a lifetime is the fate of us all. 
Secure a good government and abide the 
commands of the boy Khubilai.”"* After these 
words he died in the Ting-swine year, and 
the 67ti year of his age.’® Therefore, says 
the Alian Topcht, they harnessed horses to 
@ waggon, upon which they placed the golden 
remains of the Ruler.*° And as they marched, 
the Sunid Kiluken Baghatur thus belauded 
him: ‘Thou my ruler bast departed, as though 
onthe wings of a migrating falcon. Thoa hast 
become a load for a creaking cart. Thou hast 
departed as if on the wings of @ hovering 
hawk ; as if on the wings of a fluttering lark. 
Thou hast become a load for a creaking cart.’”"* 





27 Ssanang Setzen has it: “ Wilt thou not, therefore, O 
my, Lord, rouse thyself and hie thee onward ?”” 

i.e. of his grandson, who afterwards Khakan 
of the Mongols and Emperor of China. I have given the 
names in Ssanang Setzen’s orthography. 

19 Ssanang Setzen says the 66th. 

* Ssanang Setzen says it was a two-wheeled waggon, 
and a a whole people accompanied him wailing as 
they went. 

ad Ssanang Setzen here has a better version and I appro- 
priate the graphic translation of my friend Colonel Yule: 

‘¢ Whilom thou didst stoop like a falcon, a rumbling 

waggon now trundlea thee off, 
O my king! 

Hast thou in truth then forsaken thy wife and thy 

children and the feet of thy people, 
O my king? 


When the procession reached the boggy dis- 
trict of Mona, the cart sank to the footboard. 
Unable to move it they harnessed horses be- 
longing to the five banners to it; but still 
it would not move. The Sunid Kiluken 
Baghatur, as the whole people harnessed 
themselves, bowed himself and said: “ My holy 
Ruler, so like a Aulus, who wast born of the 
azure and eternal heaven, wilt thou desert 
thy whole people in this plight while working 
out thy high destiny P Thy solidly grounded 
government; thy children and thy wife who 
bore them; thy native land and waters; all are 
yonder. Thy government founded on justice ; 
thy gathered clans, thy dear children and wife ; 
thy golden palace; all are there. The snow ;™* 
the waters in which thou wast wont to bathe; 
thy numerous Mongol subjects, and thy 
birth-place Deligun Boldak; thy standard 
made of the crest of a bay colt;** thy pipes 
and keittledrums; thy whole people and the 
place Arlau in the plains of the Kerulon where 
thou didst mount the throne; all are there.** 
Thy wife Burtehjnjin Setzen whom thon didst 
marry before thou becamest famous; thy well- 
watered land Borkhata Khin; thy beloved 
friends Mukhuli and Boghorji; and thy admini- 
strator; all are there. Thy lutes and pipes and 
other instruments; the wholeof thy great people ; 
thy holy fatherland; all are yonder.*” Hast 
thou, my lord, been so charmed by the warmth 
of Kharguna Khanu; by the mumber of the 
Tangut people; and by the beauty of Kiurbeljin; 
that thou hast forsaken thy old Mongols? 
Althongh thy dear soul is fled, we will carry 
thy remains, precious as the jade-stone, to thy 
birthplace, and shew them to thy widow Burteh- 
jujin and to all thy people.” These words, 
which it may be remarked havea charming 
naiveté and peculiar local colour about them, 





Circling in pride like an eagle, whilom thou didat lead 


baa O my king! 
But now thou hast stumbled and fallen likean un- 
broken colt, Omy king! 


For six and thirty years thou hast brought thy people 
peace and joy, and now dost thon leave them, 


O my king!”’ 
* ¢.¢, thy birthplace. 
*% Ssanang Setzen says tho tail of a black horse. 


*+ Ssamang Setzen says the res of the Kernlon 
where thou didst mount the ne aS Khskan of the 


Arniad. 
ss g Setsen adds ‘ thy heavenly-born partner 
| we Khatun and thy two charming wives Jissu and 
issuken.”” 2S 
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were, we are told, heard by the ruler, and the 
cart began to move again with a creak. All were 
delighted, and escorted it to the country of his 
birth. The Mongols have a superstitious dread 
of openly admiring any place they are pleased. 
with, as they treat it as anomenthatthey will die 
there, and weare accordingly told that Chinghiz 
Khan had once admired the district of Mona 
Khan when he was traversing it, whence it was 


the cart sank there up to the step. They now, © 


says the Altan Topchi, spread false rumours 
among the people that he was buried there, 
whereas they only deposited his shirt, his 
tent, and leggings ; while his corpse according 
+o some was buried in Burkhan Galdhun, while 
others said it was at buried Yeke Utek, be- 
tween the shadow-side*® of the Altai Khan and 
sunny side*’ of the Kentei Khan. 

Such is the story of Chinghiz Khan’s, 
burial as reported in the native Sagas. 

Letus now notice very shortly the geography 
of these notices. The Mona mountaina were 
probably the chain of mountains in the modern 
Ordus country north of the Yellow river, called 
Munu-ula by Pére David." Thence the cortége 
moved across the Mongolian desert, to the 
mountain where the body was interred. Rashid- 
wd-din says Chinghiz was buried in the 
mountain Burkhan Galdun. He adds that 
the place: was also called Yeke Kuruk 1.c, 
the great sacred place or great tabooed place, 
which probably answers to the Yeke Utek 
of Ssanang’ Setzen’s notice above quoted. He 
also says he was buried at Budah Ondur 
near the Selinga. This name connotes 
the same thing as’ Burkhan Galdun. The 
mountain, according to one of Ssanang Setzen’s 
notices was on the sunny side*® of the Kentei 
range. This pointa.to the famous mountain of 
Khan-ula where Urga is situated. Now it is 
carious that Gaubil says several Mongol princes 
of the family of Chinghiz Khan reported that he 
was buried in the mountain Han.*° InsomeMSS, 
notes quoted by Quatremére, a very considerable 
Mongol Mandarin assured Father Parennin that 
Chinghis was buried on the mountain Han, near 
the sources of the Onon, Tula and Kerulon, and 
the same fact was confirmed tothe same Father 
in the presence of Gaubil by a Mongol prince of 

* ¢.¢. the north. *7 4.¢. the south. 

= See Hour, dan, etc. Now Series, IV. Bullstin, 6. 

=Q , p. 119 note. va 
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the stock of Chinghiz Khan.” ‘We may take it 
therefore that the Khan-ula is the traditional 
place of sepulture of the great chief. Timnkofski 
speaks of this mountain as remarkable since it 
is the first one in Mongolia coming from the 
south, and the last coming from the north, 
which is covered with woods. He tells us it is 
the highest peak of the Khingan range, adding 
that the forests which cover it are held sacred 
by the Mongols, and at the time of his arrival 
there some Khalkhas brought a number of good 
horses they intended offering to the tutelary 
genii inhabiting the summit of the mountein.™ 
A guard of Uriangkuts was appointed to look 
after the grave of Chinghiz Khin, and from 
being thus connected with the royal ordus 
received the name of Ordus, which a tribe of 
Mongols probably descended from them still 
bears. like other tribes they migrated across 
the desert on the weakening of the Ming dynasty, 
and are now found in the so-called Ordus 
country, west of Kuku Khotan. | 

A very curious fact must now betold. Pére 


David, who travelled in the Ordus country 


in 1866, tells us that the Mongols there still 
preserve most carefully the mortal remains of the 
famous Chinghiz Khan bogoto.** They are en- 
closed in a large silver chest which they do not 
readily show to strangers. The precious box is 
preserved notin alamasery but in a private tent 
by one of the princes of the country. Pil- 
grimages are made to it, and Mongols go thither 
to make their Ahoto or prostrations, such as 
they make before living emperors. This place 
is about 30 or 40 leagues south of Sarchi and 
is called Tia-y-sen. It is stated that this casket 
of massive'silver, after having been carried 
about in various parts of Mongolia, for fear it 
might be plundered, has been for a long time 
definitely housed in the country of the Ordus, 
which is safe from hostile invasions on account 
of its poverty. The box is always folded in 
precious stuffs, which are kissed respectfully by 
the devotees.“ What this box contains it would 
be interesting to know more definitely. It is, 
at all events, remarkable that the Ordus still 
claim to have the sacred remains of the old 
Mongol Chief among them. . 

Chinghiz Khan, according to Juveni, had about 

33 Op. cit. Vol. IL. pp. 425-6. 


34 4.¢. the sainted. 
eg Ann. du Mus. New Series, Vol. 4 Bulletin 
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500 wives and concubines. The latter were 
either captives or Mongol damsels; for accord- 
ing to the custom then in vogue the fairest 
damsels were specially sifted ont for the Khan’s 
service. All those belonging to a company 
were inspected by its captain, who selected the 
most beautiful and presented them to his mille- 
narian, he did the same and presented his 
choice to the commander of a éuman, and they 
in turn presented their choice to the Khakan. 
Those maidens not required by the Khan en- 
tered the service of his wives or were made 
over to his relatives.*° This is confirmed by 
Carpini, who says that if the Khan demanded 
anyone’s daughter or sister she was at once 
surrendered to him, and that he brought to- 
gether every year, or every two or three years, 
the ‘damsels in his country to select those who 
pleased him, making the rest over to those of 
his court. 

Among Chinghiz Khan’s wives five held 
superior rank, namely, Burteh, who bore the 
Chinese title of Fujin, and was the daughter of 
the chief of the Konguruts, Dai Setzen ; Khu- 
lan, a daughter of Dair Ussun, Chief of the 
Merkits; Jissu and Jissuken, or as Rashidu’d- 
din calls them, Yisukate and Yisnlun, who were 
both Tatars**; and K6kju or Kunju, daughter 
of the Kin emperor of China. This last had 
no children, and survived till the time when 
Arikbuka, Chinghiz Khin’s grandson flourished. 
Among his other partners were also Abika,*’ 
daughter of Jakembo, brotherof Wang, Khan of 
the Kirais; Gurbyessu, the mother of Tayang 
Khan of the Naimans, called his widow in 
some accounts; according to Von Hammer's 
table, Hogutai, daughter of Hremuk; Murkai, 
of the Bekrin tribe; and lastly the daughter 
of the ruler of Tangut, who is called Kur- 
beljin Goa by Ssanang Seizen. The rest 
were daughters of officers or of tribal chiefs.* 

I have mentioned in chapter XY. the divorce 
of Abika, called Abakh also in the Yuaen-chao- 
pi-sht2* Rashidu’d-din, referring to this, tells 
us that one night when he was reposing with 
his Kirai wife, Abika, his sleep was disturbed by 
a terrible dream On awaking he told her that 





35 P)’Ohsson, I. p. 416-417. 
* Ssanang Setzon says they were daughters of Yeke 


Called Amka 
a oad tate cuoted D’Ohsson, Vol. I. pp. 
ad Called Anka y Raverty. 


he had always been pleased with her, but that 
in a dream God had commanded him to make 
her over to another. He begged that she 
would not oppose him and at the same time he 
asked in a loud voice who was outside the tent. 
The Noyan Kehti, was on guard that night. 
He made himself known. Chinghiz having 
ordered him to enter told him he gave him 
that lady in marriage, and as Kehti remained 
dumb with surprise he urged that he spoke 
quite seriously ; then turning to the princess he 
gave her the ordu she lived in, with the ser- 
vants, furniture, horses and cattle depending’on 
it, keeping only for himself an officer of the 
table (Munjenk), and a gold cup which he kept 
as souvenirsof her. Abika thus became the wife 
of Kehti Noyan. of the Mongol tribe Urut, who 
commanded four thousand men of the leftwing.*° 
This incident is very curious from the fact that 
Abika’s two sisters became so famous as the 
wives of Chinghiz Khian’s two sons Juchi and 
Tului. One was named Bigtutemish and the 
other Siynrknkteni. 

By his wives Chinghiz Khan had several 
children. Of these the most important were 
those of his chief wife Burteh, vis., four sons 
andfivedaughters. These sons were (i), Juchi, 
whose birth under ambiguous circumstances, as 
we have seen, apparently threw doubts on his 
legitimacy and deprived him of his birthright ; 
(11), Chagatai or Jagatai; (iii), Ogotai and 
Gv), Tului, His daughters were (i), Kujin or 
Khojin Bigi, who was first engagéd to Kush 
Buka, the son of Sengun, eldest son of Wang 
Khan of the Kirais, which engagement fell 
through. The Yuan-shet-let-pien says she married 
Buta or Podu Gurkan, chief of the Inkirasses, 
who, according to the same author and also the 
Kang-mu had previously married a sister of 
Chinghiz Khan named Témulun. Rashidu’d-din 
has two accounts of her, inconsistent with each 
other. In one he makes her marry Bntu 
Gurkhan of the Inkirasses.“* In the other 
he makes her marry Bertu' Gurkan, son 
of Tekus Gurkhan of the Kurnulas.“ (ii) 
Jijeghan, who married Turalji Gurkan, son of 
Kutuka Bigi chief of the Uirads. (iii), Alakai 





© Rashidu’d-din, article on, the @ Urats; D’Ohason, 
Vol. I. shea 5 eae ee 
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Bigi who was married to Jingni, son of the 
chief of the Onguts. (iv), Tumaltn who married 
Shenkkn or Jiku Gurkan, son of Alchi Noyan 
a chief of the Kunknuruts. (v), Altalun who 
married Taijn or Baiju Kurkan, chief of the 
Olkhonnts.** 

By his Merkit wife Khulan, Chinghiz had 
a son, Kulkan, who left descendanis.** By 
Yisukat, one of his Tatar wives, he left a son 
Ujaur called Chawur by Von Hammer, who 
died when young.*® By a Naiman concubine 
he had, according to Rashidu’d-din, a son, 
Jurjetai or Jurjeai or Jurjin as Raverty reads 
the name, who died before his other son. And 
by a Tatar concubine, another son named 
Urhjaghan ; he died young.*’ 

Besides these Chinghiz had two adopted sons 
who were treated almost on an equality with 
his actual children. One of these was the Tatar 
Shiki Khutuku. He used to style Chinghiz 
Tjeh, 4.¢. Father, and Burteh Fujin, Berikan Ekeh, 
and also Sain Hkeh. Chinghiz called him 
Aka. He ranked with Chinghiz Khiin’s other 
sons, and sat above Mangu his grandson.” 
A second adopted son of Chinghiz was the 
Tangut Chakan, also called Ujijhan, who was 
captured when a boy, adopted by Burteh Fujin. 
and eventually commanded Chinghiz Khin’s 
life-guards. 

Among no race probably is there sucha keen 
distinction made between those who belong to 
the royal caste and the Karajus orsubjects, as 
among the Mongols. Thatoneof thelatter should 
thrust himselfinto a positionof sovereignty would 
be virtually unprecedented. On the other hand, 
asamong most nomad peoples, the chief's right 
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depended upon popular election, the theory 
being doubtless that an unfit man, even if 
entitled by birth, could thus be excluded. The 
rule of succession again, as is generally the 
case with nomadic peoples among whom it is 
inconvenient to be ruled by infants, prescribed 
that a man should be succeeded by his brothers 
if fit, in turn, and when these are exhausted 
then the son of the eldest brother becomes the 
patriarch of the family or the tribe, or the 
nation. This rule did not apparently apply, 
however, to the heritage carved out by a man’s 
own sword. In such a case his brothers were 
excluded, and the inheritance passed to his 
sons in succession, This was apparently 
the law. In the case of strong rulers, and 
especially of rulers with such an exceptional 
position as Chinghiz Khan, it was frequently 
the custom for them to select their heir, which 
choice was generally ratified by the Kuriltai 
or Grand Assembly of the nation. Thus 
Chinghiz passed over his two elder sons and 
selected the third one Ogotai to succeed him as 
Khakan or Imperator over the Mongol world; 
a heritage which Ogotai considerably enlarged 
before he died. His brothers were his depen- 
dents. If the Mongol Empire had been smaller 
and more compact this might have continued, 
but the very size of the empire speedily made 
it easy for those, who thought their ancestors 
had been deprived of their rightful heritage 
to strike blows which eventually shattered 
it, This is, however, no part of our present 
subject. I have treated of it at great length 
elsewhere, 
(To be continued.) 


SIRPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE MAHARAJA RUDRADASA. 
BY PANDIT BHAGWANLAL INDRAJI, Px.D. 


The sibiset of this paper is a fragmentary 
copper-plate, which Mr. J. M. Campbell, Bo. 
C.8., C.LE,, kindly sent to me in 1884. I 
understand that he got it from Mr. J. A. 
Baines, Bo.C.8., who: again, obtained it from 
Métidm Patil of Sirpur in the Khindésh 
District. 


The remnant of the plate measures about 
7” by 43°. It is intact at the top and bottom, 
and st the right side; but omer side it is 


a 
Erdmann, Temudschin, 
* See Gedvanm, Tomadectin, p. ee et 


table 5. 


broken away, pretty evenly, all the way down, 
and, judging by the context of lines 1 and 
2, two or three letters have been lost here 
at the beginning of each successive line. There 
is noring-hole in the plate ; but there may have 
been one in the portion that is broken away ; 
and there must have been one, if, as seems 
likely, this is only the remnant of an original 
set of two or more plates. The inscription is 
on only one side of the plate. Buton the other 





id 446, = ie. Dote 856. Von Hammer, Iikhans, 


, Temudechin, pp. 183. 


‘Sirpur Plate of the Maharaja Rudradasa. 
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side there are, faintly cut, seven of the so-called 
‘ghell-characters’ that have been found on 
several of the ancient stone-monuments of 
India.'—The characters, which are well pre- 
served, are ancient, of the early Valabhi style, 
and also with a certain amount uf resemblance 
to the character used in the Vakataka inscrip- 
tions, I should refer them, as far as this can be 
done on palwographical grounds, to about the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. The 
language is Sanskrit prosé, in many places in- 
accurate, and not altogether well engraved. 

The inscription is one of a Mahdréja named 
Rudraddsa, whose genealogy, if given, was on 
@ missing portion of the grant. The extant 
portion gives us no information about his 
family. But from the termination ddsa, and 
from the locality whence the plate was obtain- 
ed,’ it may perhaps be inferred that Rudra- 
dasa belonged to the family of the rulers of 
Asmaka (the modern Khféndés), whom I 
consider’ to be a branch of, and subordinate to, 
the Vakaétakas, and of whom we have an in- 
acription® in Ajanté Cave No. XVII. It gives 
us three names ending in désa; Bhikshudasa, 
Niladisa, and Krishnadasa. And-it is possible 
that Rudraddsa may be the elder son, whose 
name is now illegible in that record, of Krish- 
nadisa. In addition to the title of Mahdrdja, 
Rudradasa has, in the present inscription, the 
epithet of paramabhattdraka-pdd-dnudhy dta, 
- meditating on the feet of the paramount 
sovereign;” and the two attributes together 
shew that he was no petty chief, but a fairly 
important ruler. 

The inscription records the grant of a field 
named Ghitakatala, to the west of the village 
of Vikattanaka in the Katapura sub-divi- 


sion(?)- The boundary of the field is men- 
tioned as extending asfar as Kéhalattaka, which 
may bea field or a village. The donee is a 
Brahman named Drénilaka, of the Bharadvaja 
gotra. 

The most important point in the plate is its 
date, which unfortunately has been very care- 
lessly cut by the engraver. Therecord of the 
date begins with the word varsha, followed by 
a vertical stroke; and after the stroke there 
come the numerical gymbols for one hundred* 
and for ten. These symbols are followed by the 
five letters révatirayayd; and then comes the 
numeral for two. It is hard to make any- 
thing of révaitrayayd ; which curious jumble of 
letters is, I think, due to a mistake of the en- 
graver. The ré is much like the Kshatrapa 
numerical symbol for 8; and, if we take it as 
a symbol along with the two preceding it, 
the date would be 118. The remaining four 
letters, vaitrayayd, may perhaps be meant for 
Chattra-dvitiydymk; especially as va and cha 
are letters closely alike, and the numeral for 2 
follows yd. Taking 118 as the date of 
the grant, the next question is, to what era 
should it be taken to belong? The word 
varsha, for ‘year,’ is most commonly found in 
the Kshatrapa dates; but the Kshatrapa or 
Saka era is here out of the question, as the 
letters of the grant are not so old. There 
remain the Chédi or Traikitaka era, commenc- 
ing A.D. 250, and the Gupta era of A.D. 
319; but dates in both of these usually 
begin with the abbreviation sas or ‘the word 
saiwatsara, while the term here used is varska. 
T leave this point open for the present; hoping 
that farther light may be shed on it by some 
new find from Khandés and the neighbourhood 


TEXT. 
eau | 5 TATETATTT ATM ARCA SAA: @War- 
2 (aralfe waarorentaraqentanrary &: waa- 


1 [See ante, Vol. XV. OD vhiegetes shell-characters on 
this plate are cut in ou and so faintly that any ink- 
impression of them is impossible; but perhaps they 
ph. the seventh th character, ond 

e round them all, is ea 
sis plade tat in broken away. J. .s Fy 

* [This, however, proves nothing, in the case of a 
copper-plate grant teteoe tha clpeas ieee ticee die it can 
oe a3: . 


80 close to the symbol, that it un- 
oneal te mock it; and it appears to me to be in- 
+o the symbol into some multiple of 100. 


At the same time, there there is no analo to it in the symbols 
iven in this Journal, ante, Vol. VL p. 44f. ; es y as 

fhe signs which there _ the multiples of 100, are 
laced , not bef i is use 

 sapicon br te further, 2é se bet on the date of this 


a cree ¥ will onl wt Turk that, if the Gupta ere is 
tobe applied, then ben the embo must certainly be some 


- The visarga suggests er ee ee ee 
epithet of Rudradisa, which might be ACA: ,Hince, that 
the king was probably » Saivs, appears from his name. 
* Read - * Bead ARiie 
* Read SRaTET of aRET 
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8 [-7 "ar we oawaadragitroaserca = art’. 
4 [~-7] Prnzrranarearerararear” mezery- 
5 [eat] aa QeHas aa MACH CHER 
6 [arare] WAS UPATT TOR HATTA TTAT 
7? (ararer] arse Sra ahaaraearen hr’ RAT- 
8 [---leet 9 dg” aeearenenerey aT 
9 


[aasarrlia sftarctifargan: TH yoo? Rec (?) Sareea”? 





THE VILLAGES MENTIONED IN THE GUJARAT RATHOR GRANTS 
Nos. IIL anp IV. 
BY DR. G. BUHLER, C.1.E. 


When the Rathér Grants’ Nos. III. and IV. 
were edited by Dr. Hultzschand myself, the want 
of the Trigonometrical Survey Maps of Gujarat 
prevented ourtracing the villagesand towns men- 
tioned as fully as would have been desirable. As 
Tam now in possession of the sheets required, I 
think it advisable in the interest of the ancient 
geography of India,tosupply theformer omission. 

Nearly all the places mentioned in No. III. 
the grant of Dhruvadéva III. are found on 
sheet No. 34 of the Gujarat series of the 
maps. The village granted is ParAhanaka 
which lay east of the ‘ Brahman settlement 
named Mottaka.”” As I have pointed out 
formerly* Mottaka can only be the present 
Méta in the Surat District, the home of the 

Maotala Brihmans. This identification is con- 
firmed by the map which shows in the 
position, indicated by the grant, the village of 
Pardna, clearly a corruption of Parthanaka, 
North of Pardhanaka, the grant states, lay 
Méivisaka ; and the map has a corresponding 
name, Méwachhi. On the southern boundary 
lay Khaurachhaka, which we find represented. 
on the map by Kharw&sa.* The village 
of Khanrachhaka belonged to the dhdra of 
Trennaé, which latter place according to verse 
45 was granted by Dhbruvarija to Jdjibka’s 
father, Doddhi. Trenng is clearly the modem 
ea alee mee ne er a ERE RES 


* Read ATaIw. 

10 Possibly a mistake of the engraver for UT ; and 
then tho following lotters, in lins 4, might be °=afz. 

™ Read “earl ; one Of seoms to be redundant. 

* Probably for HERTOAA. 4 Read area”. 


* Read “Gy” * Bead SitspiT?. * Read Cempy: 


™ Read WAT: ™ Read ParwEncqaie: 
7 [See note 4, p. 9above.—J. F. F.] 

© Read Saftatarat (?) | 
* ante, Vol. XII. pp. 379-190; and Vol. XIII. pp. 65-69. 


Tén,* about two miles west of Bardéli. The 
latter town, finally, may possibly be identical 
with Bhadrapali,° which according to verse 44 
was the home of Doddhi, and probably also of 
his son Jéjibhi. Twovillages mentioned in the 
grant, Kundiravallik4, east of Parihanaks, 
(Paréna), and Jénandh4, a second village, 
situated in a southernly direction, are not 
traceable on the map. As regards Karman- 
tapura, the capital of the district to which 
Pirihanaka belonged, it may possibly be an- 
other name of Kamréj, which in the Gurjara, 
Chalukya and Rathér inscriptions is called 
Kamanéya, Kirmaneya, or Kammanijja. 

The villages and towns, mentioned in No. IV., 
the grant of Krishna ‘I., are found on 
sheets Nos. 14 and 15 of the maps. The 
donee resided at Variavi which is also called 
“port of Variavi.” The latter epithet makes it 
not doubtful that it is, as I: have already 
pointed out,° the modern Variéo on the Tapti, 
east of Surat. The village granted, Kavitha- 
sadhi which is stated to lie east of Variavi, can 
only bethe modern Késad. The other bound- 
aries of Kavithasadhi are,—to, the north, 
Vasuhariké which Rao Saheb Mohanlal R. 
Jhaveri has already identified with the modern 
Waawari; to the east, ‘Valachha, the modern 
Varachha ; to the south, Uttarapadhavanaka, 





* ante, Vol. XII. p. 181. 


* The intermediate form is Khatiravésa. In popular 

conversational Gujarati, chha and sa are constantly 
interc ed. 
* Also called Tenné in Mr. H. H. Dhruva’s grant 
No. VIII. ee der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Bd. XL. p. 323; and Treyanné in an un- 
published Stndraka grant. 

* This is on the supposition that the poot tried to in- 
vent a significant Sanskrit namo for Bard(li. The real 
old name of the latter town was Baradapallika, see 
H. H. Dhruva, voc. cit. Sirailar inventions of tho Pandits 
nm. Thus Surat is somotimes called Siryapura 
and sometimes Suratapura. 

* ante, VoL XIII. p. 66, note 16. 
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in the place of which the map (sheet No. 15) 
gives Utran. All the modern names, with the 
exception of Késid and Utrin, are so similar 
to the ancient ones that they require no 
special remarks, With respect to the latter 
two places I may state that the intermediate 
forms which led to the corruptions, shown 
by the modern names, are probably Kaviha- 
sidhi and Uttaravahanaka. With respect to 


the statement of the grant that Variavi 
belonged to the “one hundred and sixteen 
villages of the Konkana,”? I must add that 
the people of Gujarat know even at present 
of the ancient division of their country, 
according to which the south was sometimes 
reckoned as a part of the Konkan. Thus the 
Ahmadabiidis call the Nagars, settled in Surat, 
Kinkan4s. 


NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROF. F. KIELHORN, O.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continyed from Vol. XV. page 238.) 


D.— THE AUTHORITIES ON GRAMMAR QUOTED IN 
THE MAHABHASHYA. 

In the preceding note I have tried to show, 
that the Kdrikds, which we meet with in the 
Mahabhashya, are taken from grammatical 
works composed after the Vartiikas, and that 
Patatijali has probably used the same works, 
even where he does not actually quote from 
them. In the present note I intend to collect 
those passages or expressions, in which Kitya- 
yana and Patafijali, or the authors of the verses 
preserved in the Mahibhashya, are distinctly 
quoting or referring to authorities on grammar, 
other than Panini or Katyayana. 

Pairvastitra. 

Grammars older than Panini are referred to 
by the term Parvastitra,* which is used by both 
Katyaéyana and Patajijali, as well as in the 
Kérikds, and which occurs six times in the 
Mahabhishya, According to Katydyana (Vol. 
Il. p. 205), Panini may have employed the 
word upasarjana in the rule IV. 1,14, in the 
sense of upradhdna, in accordance with the 
usage of former grammars. According to Pa- 
tatjali(Vol. I, p. 248), Panini has similarly 
used vriddha for gétra in I. 2,65. In aKérika 
in Vol. I. p. 36, the term aksharais said to have 


been employed in former grammars in the sense . 


of varna, ‘a letter.’ In Vol. IIL. p. 104, Patanjeli 
refutes a suggestion of Katyiyana’s by intimat- 
ing, that the term Paa: in P. VI-1, 168, need not 
necessarily be the Genitive of faq , but may be 


1 Kaiyata on P. IV. 1, 14:—Qaqaweat TTI 
SNARCTHAT A. 

* Kaiyata on P. VI. 1, 168:—qqaqTaca TTAAT HTT 
fatéza%; and on P. VII. 4, 7:—qararar: RATT: 
wear 7 frciearreay:, 





taken to be the Nominative of Faq, ‘containing 
a suffix that has the Anubandha %,’ the Nom. 
having been employed by Panini in accordance 
with the practice of former grammars, in which 
that which undergoes an operation was put m 
the Nom., not in the Gen. case.” According to 
Patanjali (Vol. ITT. p. 455), the word stg: in P. 
VIII, 4,7, may, by the same reasoning, be taken 
to be the Nom. of stg, not the Gen. of sT¢q: 
Lastly, in Vol. ILI. p. 247 it is suggested that 
Panini may have taken the term site which he 
uses in VII. 1. 18, from an older grammar, a 
suggestion intended. to show, why the operation, 
which in Panini’s work usually takes place 
before a termination with the Anubandha @, 
does not take place in the case of the termina- 
tions under discussion. This last passage has 
occasioned Patanjali’s general remark, which 
has been made much of by the late Prof. Gold- 
stiicker,* that Anubandhas used in former gram- 
mars have no effect in the grammar of Pinini. 

From all this we learn little about the works 
of Panini’s predecessors. That some of their 
technical terms differed from those used by 
Panini, is probable enough, but Katyayana’s and 
Patatjali’s remarks regarding the particular 
terms mentioned are hardly of more value than 
the similar statements concerning Piirvdchdrya- 
sanjndh or Préchdis swijidh of later writers. 
It may also be true that some ancient gram- 
marians, like some modern ones,“ did use the 
Nom. in the way stated, and that they did 

3 See Gol y's Pinini, p. 181; Burnell’s On the 
Aindra, School of Sanskrit grammarians, p. 40, 


* e.g. the anthor of the Kitanira. Compare also in 
the Kérikds such constructions as aeraray faax ( seid. 


syrqay), Vol. IL p. 818.—The nse of the cases in the 
technical structure of Pfyini’s rules requires a 


and full investigation. In this respect, Payini ia most 
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named. by him were really all grammarians. 
According to Vart. 35 on P.I. 2, 64 (Vol. I. 
p. 242), Vajapydyana maintained, that words 
mean a genus, while according to Vart, 45 
(Vol. I. p, 244) Vyadi held the opposite doc- 
trine, that words mean individual things”? In 
Vart. 3 om P. VIII. 4, 48 (Vol. III. p. 465) the 
rule, that a tenuis before a sibilant is changed 
to the corresponding aspirate (qeq: to Fzq.), is 
ascribed to Paushkarasadi.™ 
Apara Sha; Kéchid ahuh: Apara aha ; or 
Apara a4huh. 

Patanjali most usually introduces the opinions 
of other grammarians by the phrase apara dha 
‘another says,’ which occurs no less than 83 
times in the Mahabhishya. From an exami- 
nation of the statements so introduced it appears, 
not only that Pataiijali knew of grammarians 
whose views in individual cases differed from 
those of Katyéyana, or who had tried to add to, 
to simplify, or to render more exact, and gene- 
rally to improve on, the Vérittikas of that 
scholar, but also, and to this I would draw 
particalar attention, that there had been those 
who, before Pataiijali, had explained the Vartti- 
kas. Pataijali’s quotations certainly prove, 
that others had interpreted or even read certain 
Varttikas differently ; and more than once he 
even places before us two different explanations, 
by others, of one and the same Vérttila. 
Besides, he introduces, by apara dha, opinions 
that are at variance with his own, also where 
he is not explaining Katydyana; and he em- 
ploys the same phrase before a number of 
Kérikds. 

I shall not weary the reader by fully discuss. 
ing here every one of the many passages which 
have occasioned these remarks, A few simple 
examples will, I trust, sufficiently illustrate 
what I havo said above. According to Katy. 
yana (Vol. IIL p. 321) the word WaqeaT in 
P, VI. 8, 15 indicates merely, that P, VII. 
3, 17 is not applicable, e. 9,,in the formation of 

, 3 aceording to another, the same word 
indicates generally, that words denoting time are 
nowhere in Panini’s grammar included in the 
term @taTy, and that accordingly we must, C4 
by P. FV. 1, 22 form fxaaf, notwithstanding 
ra achat 


* For Pataiijali’s reference to the Samhgraha, which i 
reported to have heen composed by Vyadi, sea halos Bs 

13 the Ath tree ardsbitRhya Il. 6; Taittiriya. 
prat. XIV. 12; Vajasantyi-prét. IV. 119; and Ruk-pr&t. 
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the fact that that rule contaimsan exception re- 
garding words denoting a measure. On P. I. 
3, 25, Kityiyana has the remark (Vol.I. p, 281, 
CTH; another has Toreaqsrea- 
TaRCMAaACTITAS. To the rule P. IV. 2, 7, 
Katyiyana appends the note (Vol. II. p. 278) 
HaeH ; another gives the general rule ataniH- 
Alera SHR. In Vol. I. p. 367, Katyiyana defines 
a sentence to be s{yjeure TTT ANATTA TA ; 
another, simplifying that definition, merely says 
seared argaysTay. In Vol. Lp. 468 another 
permits the two constructions @prar wes ater: 
or onfaftar Gaey Higt:, which is contrary to 
the teaching of both Panini and Katyiyana. 

In Vol. I. p. 179, Patatijali’s reading of two 
Varttikas is eat some TAT VATSAATH AAC ITT 
FATS; another, we learn, reads °gqeayeqa, In 
Vol. I. p. 192, Patafijali explains the reading 
WATSTATNT:, and he intimates, that another 
reads STAT Wefary:. In Vol. L p. 314 he 
shows, that another reads the Virt. 6 without 
the particle =; in Vol. I. p- 422, that another 
reads Fsqeq instead of syxeqey, In Vol. I. 
pp- 10, 20, 64, 237, 247, 357 and elsewhere, 
Patatjali gives us his own explanations of 
Vértiikas and also those of another. Regarding 
the Virt. 2 on P. VI. 1, 3, he informs us (Vol, 
III. p.8),that some supply for aqararey the word 
Tarsy:, while another supplies SJSMTCT s and 
regarding the Viirt. 2 on P. VI. 4, 106 (Vol. 
Ul, p.215), that some supply Setter adore, 
and others qrqaq RACAR. In a similar manner 
he records différent explanations in Vol. I. p. 
424 and Vol. II. pp. 92 and 171. 

Again, in Vol. I. p. 390 Patanjali himself pro- 
poses to substitute yepftaritraaify: for the one 
word yay of P. IT. 1, 37, and he tells us, that 
another would substitute wrt waTcgiy:. In 
Vol. IIE. p. 30 he explains the word TTDI 
in P. VI. 1, 86, to be areduplicated form of the 
word ey, and he adds, that another derives the 
same word from sqq-eng. In Vol. III. p. 244, 
he tells us, that either the rule P. VII. 1, 8, or 
the role P. VII. 1, 10, is superfluous, and he 
adds, that according to anther the word qe 
of P. VII. 1, 8, and the rule P. VIL 1, 10, may 
be dispensed with. In the same manner he 
mentions opinions of others, that differ from his 
ee 
CDXXX. It may be noted that, coutrary to his usual 
custom, Katy&yana in his Vérttika pute the name 
WSFTATE in the Gen., not in the Nom. cage. 
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own, in Vol. I. pp. 172, 210, 290. and elsewhere ; 
and he records the views of different scholars 
in Vol. I. p. 427, and Vol. IL. pp. 19,120, 151 
and 254. 

That Patatjali introduces some of the Kdri- 
kas by apara dha, I have already mentioned in 
a previous note.* I will only add here, that 
the authors of the Kérikés themselves allude to 
‘the opinions of other scholars, who are referred 
to by the words Hké or Kéchid,, in Vol. III. 
pp. 217 and 414. 


The Bhéradvajiyah, Saunag4h, and 
Kréshtriy4h. 


Of individual grammarians or schools of 
grammarians those most frequently referred. to 
by Pataiijali are the Bharadvajiyas and the 
Saunigas. The former are actually quoted 
ten times (Vol. I. pp- 73, 136, 201, 291; 
Vol. II. pp. 46, 55, 70, 233; and Vol. IIT. 
pp. 199 and 230), and the latter seven times 
(Vol. I. p. 416; Vol. IT. pp. 105, 228, 238, 325; 
and Vol. III. pp. 76 and 159), but it does not 
seem at all improbable that some of the state- 
ments, which are introduced by the phrase 
apara dha, or which would appear to contain 
suggestions of Pataiijali himself, may likewise 
really belong to either of those schools.’ Both 
may be described as authors of Varttikas, and 
both flourished after Kityiyana. But, while 
to amend the Vérttikas of Katyiyana appears 
to have been the main object of the Bharadvi- 
jiyas, the Saunagas, so far as we can judge, 
would seem to have criticized the text of Pani- 
ni’s grammar more independently. This is 
indicated also by the manner in which both 
are quoted in the Mahibhishya. Whereas 
Pataijali usually places the dicta of the 
Bhaéradvajtyas by the side of those of Katya- 
yana, as it were, to point out the differences 
between the two, and to show how the former 
have tried to improve on the latter,"® he 
genérally cites the Saunagas in support of his 


a 





* ante, Vol. XV. p. 281, note 17. : _— 

% In Vol. IT. 209, 1. 8, it seems as if Patafijali 
himself were attempting to improve on a Varttika 
of K&tyfyana’s; from Vol. II. p 108, 1. 7 and p. 288, 
1. 10 we see that he is merely repeating a statement of 
the Saunfgas. ia p 
‘16 On P. I, 1. 20, Katyfyana hes TAMA 


Rrefa, the BhiradvAjtyas read yaerat THlaaTEt 
Paftsardy; om P. IIT. 1, 88, Katyayans has ABUT 
the Bhéradvijtyas add fyqraaqisrpreaay etc. 

7 But the Saundgas also mcre fully explain the mean” 
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own statements, and without any such distinct 
reference to Katyiyana’s Vértiikas.1’? Thus it 
happens, too, that in six out of seven cases the 
remarks of the Saundgas are introduced by the 
phrase U@ f& Star: TSA, preceded by eewy- 

or some similar expression, while 
the dicta of the Bhéradvaéjiyas are always 
introduced simply by yregraftar: yaa. That 
ofthe Varttikas of the Bharadvajiyas which 
are cited in the Mahabhishya, one (in Vol. III. 
p. 199) is in verse, I have already had occasion 
to state in my remarks on the Kdrikds.1* 

A. third school of grammarians, the Krésh- 
friyas, is mentioned in the Mahibhishya only 
once (Vol. I. p, 46). All we learn about them 
is, that they considered the two rules, P. I. 
1, 3 and 52 to be quite independent of each 
other, and were of opinion, that in any case 
where both rules might happen to be simul- 
taneously applicable, the former ought to 
supersede the latter, an opinion which is not 
shared by Patadjali. 


Génikaputra, Génardiya, Kunaravadava, 
Sauryabhagavat, and Vadava.*® 

The passages in which Pataiijali quotes 
GdénikAputra (Vol. I. p. 336) and Génardtya 
(Vol I. pp. 78 and 91; Vol. IL p. 76; and 
Vol. III. p. 309), I have already discussed in 
my second note (ante, Vol. XV. p. 81); and I 
have there tried to show, that Gonardiya was a 
writer of grammatical Kdrikds, who in all 
probability lived after Katyayana. About 
Génikaputra it is difficult to say anything. 
Later than Kityayana is also Kunaravadava, 
for the two statements ascribed to him by 
Patajijali (Vol. II. p. 100 and Vol. IIT. p. 317) 
are .distinctly directed against Kitydyana, 
whose Vérttikas they show to be superfluous. 
Whether this Kunaravéadava is really the same 
as Vadava, who together with the Seuryabha- 
gavat is mentioned by Pataiijali in the difficult 
passage in Vol. IIT. p. 421, I have no means 
SEE TIO ELS TE Sen emt ee 
ing of a Virttiks of Katyfyana in Vol. [. p. 416, and 
Se recties vitae ee Set 


hich has not been taken from the Mah&bh4shya, is 
civea tn the Kéékd on P. VIL. 2,17. In commenting on 


that passage, Maradatta explains 3 by FalTeat- 
area PASM. 
%” ante, VoL XV. p. 280. 
* I purposely have omitted in the above Varshyéyani ; 
the e, in which his name occurs (Vol. I. p. 258), 
has copied by Patafijali from the Nirukta (Roth's 
edition, p. ii). 
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of deciding; nor do I know what scholar is 
meant to be denoted by the term Sauryabhaga- 
vat, ‘the Achdrya of the town Saurya,’ as 
Kaiyata explains it.2° Nagéjibhatta takes Va- 
dava to be the author of the Vart. 3 on P. VIII. 
2, 106, a statement, the correctness, of which 


1 doubt. 


The Samgraha of Daksh4yana. 


This work, on which Pataiijali is reported 
to have based his own work, is cited in the 
Mahfbhishya only once, in connection with 
the first Vdrttika (Vol. I. p. 6). From that 
passage we learn, that the question, as to 
whether words are nitya or kdérya, had been 
fully discussed in the Smiyraha, and that the 
science of grammar had been shown to be neces- 
sary, whichever view might be taken regarding 
the nature of words. Elsewhere we are told 
that the Saiyraha was composed by Vy4di; 
Patatijali himself incidentally calls the anthor 
of it Daksh4yana, in Vol. I. p. 468, 


Considering the great bulk of the Mahé- 
bhishya, it is disappointing that we do not learn 
from it more regarding the history of Indian 
grammar, and particularly, that, what we are 
told in it of the predecessors of Panini, is well- 
nigh valueless, But I trust, that my survey of 
the grammatical authorities referred to by 
Katyiiyana ‘and Pataiijali will at least make this 
much clear, that Kityiyana cannot have been 


the first author of Vartiiskas, and that between ‘ 


him and Patanjali there intervene a large num- 
ber of writers, writers in prose and in verse, in- 
dividual scholars and schools of grammarians, 
who all have tried to explain and to amend the 
works of both Panini and Katyiyana. To what 
extent Kityayana and Pataiijali were indebted 
to those that went before them, we shall never 
know ; judging from the analogy of the later 
grammatical literature of India we may, in my 
opinion, certainly assume, that, like Panini him- 
self, both have based their own works on, and 
have preserved in them all that was valuable 
in, the writings of their predecessors. 





A town Saurya is mentioned in-Vol. I. p. 474, 


In conclusion, I would here draw attention 
to the fact, that instead of the regular terms of 
the’ Pdéniniya and also in addition to them, 
occasionally, both in the Vértickae and in the 
Kérikas, we meet with a number of other 
grammatical termini technict. Most of those 
terms had doubtless been in use already be- 
fore Panini, and they were generally adopted in 
several of the later grammars, in preference 
to the more artificial terms of Pinini. Buta 
few are themselves highly artificial symbols, 
which may have been invented by grammarians 
later than Pinini, and which remind one of the 
terms used in the Jainéndra, -whereindeed one 
of them actually occurs. 

Thus, Kitydyana occasionally employs the 
terms svara for Panini’s sq=z_ (Vol. I. pp. 59, 123, 
etc.), vyanjana for ¢@q (Vol. I. pp. 26, 42, etc.), 
samdndkshura for sta (Vol. I. p, 24 and Vol, 
IL. p. 19), sardhr yaks] vara for wa (Vol. I. pp. 
22,24, etc.); sparsa and aghésha (Vol. I, p. 355) ; 
prathana, doitiya, tritiya, and chaturtha for the 
first, second, third, and fourth consonants of 
the five Vargas (Vol. ITI. pp. 218, 465, and 
Vol. I. p. 154); ayégavdha, jikvdmilliya, and 
upadhmdutya (Vol, [. p. 28: and Vol. III.'p, 
431). For az, $2, az, and @e he has bha- 
vanti, svastani, bhavishyanit and adyatani (Vol. 
I. p. 443 ; Vol. IT. pp, 114, 123, 160; Vol. IL. 
p- 143; Vol. I. p. 474; Vol. IT. p. 114; Vol. 
IIT. p. 217). For the phrase earazear: he 
uses the artificial term tan (Vol. I. p. 488; Vol. 
If. pp. 99 and 221); and, strange to say, for 
Pinini’s shash, which he himself has, e.g. in 
Vol, Il, p.199 and Vol. IIL. p. 107, he employs 
du in Vol. I. p. 804. 

In addition to some of these terms we find in 
the Kérikds, parékshd for fx (Vol. I. p. 199), 
kdrita to denote the Cansal (Vol. II. p. 413), 
and chékriyita and charkarita to denote the 
two forms of the Intensive (Vol. II. p. 232 and 
Vol. III. p. 359), Inthe Kérikés we also meet 
with la for lépa (Vol. IT. pp. 284, 378, and 
425), and with ghu™ (or perhaps dyu) for Pini- 
ni’s, uitarapada (Vol. III. pp. 229, 247, and 
318). 





* See ante, Vol. XV.'p. 231, note 14, 
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FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No, XV.—Good will grow out of Good. 

In a certain town there reigned a king 
named Patnipriya,’ to whose court a poor old 
Brahman, named Papabhirn,” came every 
morning, with a yellow lime in his hand, 
and presenting it to the king, pronounced a 
benediction in Tamil :— 

Nunmai vidaittél, nanmaivilacyum: 
Timai vidaittal, timai vijaiyum: 
Nannaiyum timaiyum pinvara kénalém. 
‘If -good is sown, then good will grow: 
If bad Ys sown, then bad will grow: 
Thus good or bad the end will show.” 

The king respected as much the noble 
benediction of the Brahman as he did his grey 
hairs. 

In this way the presentation of the fruit 
was daily continued, though the Brahman had 
nothing to request from the king, but simply 
wished to pay his respects. On observing that 
he had no ulterior motives, but was merely- 
actuated by rdjasévana, or duty to his king, the 
king’s admiration to his old' morning visitor - 
the more increased. 

After presenting the fruit the Brahman 
waited upon his sovereign till his pijd® was 
over, and then went home where his wife kept 
ready for him all the requisites for his own ptijd. 
Papabhtra then partook of what dinner his wife 
had prepared for him. Sometimes however, @ 
Brahman neighbour sent him an invitation to 
dinner, which he at once accepted. Yor his 
father, before he breathed his last, had called 
him to his bedside, and, pronouncing his last 
benediction, had thus advised him in Tamil— 

Kélas sdttat talldde, 
Kannil Kandadai solldde. 
Réjanukku payandu nada.” 
‘Morning meal do thou never spurn, 
Nor say thou what thine eyes discern, 
But serve thy king for fame to earn.” 
Thus it was that Papabhirn began his visits to 
the king, nor did he ever reject an invitation 
to dinner, though’it might come at a very 
inconvenient time. : 

Now ona certain ékddas* morning, Papabhira 
went to the king to pay his respects as usual, 

2 §.¢. Lover of his wife. | ae 
2 4. ¢. A shudderer at sin. | 
3 Worship of the household gods. 


with the lime and the benediction, but found 
that he had gone to his piijZ and so followed 
him there. On seeing the Brilman, the king's 
face glowed with pleasure and he said :— 

‘‘My most revered god on eaith,” I 
thought that some ill must have befallen 
you, when I missed youin the council-hall 
this morning; but praised be Paramésvara for 
having sent you to me, though it ts a little late. 
I never do my péjd without placing my scimitar 
by the side of the god, but lust night I left it 
in my queen’s room. It is pnder the pillow 
of the couch on whichI usnally sleep. Until 
you came I could find no suitable person to 
fetch it for me, ard so I have waited for you. 
Would you kindly take the trouble to fetch it 
for me Yr” 

The poor Brihman was only too glad of the 
opportanity thus presented tq him of serving 
his king, and so he ran to the haraw and into 
the room where the king usually slept. 

Now, Patnipriya was very fond of his queen ; 
but she was not faithful to him, and allowed the 
king’s minister to pay visits to her. The most 
convenient time for such meetings was during 
the king’s pujd. Of course the poor Brahman, 
Pipabhirt, knew nothing of this, and when he 
entered the room, a shocking scenc met his 
eyes. He closed them for horror, and lifting up 
the pillow, felt for the scimitar, and then 
turning his back on the conch, he retraced lhis 
steps, placed the sword before the king, and 
took his leave. True, however, to his father’s 
last words, ‘“‘Nor say thou what thine eyes 
discern,” he never-opened his lips, and went 
his way with a heavy heart. 

The queen and her wicked visitor were 
greatly alarmed. | | 

“That rogue of au old Bréhman has secn 
us and may report us to the king at the first 
opportunity,” faltered the minister. 

Bui the quees, a8 bold in words as in sin, 
said: I will have him murdered before the 
gun rises. Wait you here. I shall inform the 
king of what is to be done and report the 
result to you, and then you may go kome.” 


- So saying, she assumed the guise of a most 
cer ee Se 


< "The eleventh lunar day of every fortnight, on which 
a fast is observed by erthodoxz 
5 bhtsura, baddéza ; = generic name for a Bréhmar- 
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chaste lady that had resisted the temptations 
ofa wicked man, and stood before her royal 
husband who was at his worship. Patnipriya 
rose up and asked her the reason for her 
sudden appearance, 

Said she :—‘‘ Your Majesty seems to think 
the whole world as innocent as yourself. That 
wretched old Brahman, though his hair is as white 
as milk, has not forgotten his younger days. 
Fortunately for us there were several maids by 
me when he approached me, and so he fled 
away without his vile intentions being fulfilled. 
If you do not order his death before to-morrow 
morning, I shall kill myself.” 

The king was much vexed with what he 
heard, and all the regard he had for the Brab- 
man disappeared at once. He called two of his 
executioners and spoke to them thus before 
his wife :— 

Take to the east gate of the town a large 
iron caldron, and keep it boiling to the brim 
with gingely oil. A certain person shall come 
to you in the morning and ask yon, ‘Is it all 
done ?? Without observing who he is, tie his 
hands and feet and throw him into the boiling 
oil. When he has been boiled to death, put 
out the fire and empty out the oil.” 

The executioners received the order and 
went away to perform their terrible duty. 
The queen, too, glad at heart at having thus 
successfully arranged for the murder of .the 
Brahman, reported the fact to the Minister, 
but said nothing about the special question 
to be put by the victim. The Minister, much 
pleased, went to his palace and waited for 
the news of the Brihman’s death. 

When his pijd was over the king sent for 
Papabhiru, and the peor Brahman, never having 
before been sent for at such a time, made his 
appearance with a beating heart. When he 
arrived the king, in order to arouse no suspicion 
in his mind, said gently to him: “My dear 
Brahman, to-morrow morning, when you go to 
make your ablutions, pass by the east gate. 
There you will see two persons seated by the 
side of a Jarge caldron. Ask them, ‘Is it all 
done?’ And whatever reply they give you, 
come and communicate to me.” 











alt oF seta ssi phe Aor al the ordinary 
eae 


names for thia common product 
J Dotdas is the twelfth lunar on which early in 
is over, every 


the morning, before even the fifth g 


Thus spoke the king, firmly believing that 
Papabhiru would never return to him; while 
the Brahman, glad to be able to serve the king 
@ second time next morning, went home and 
slept soundly. Early in the morning, even a 
ghatiké before his usual time, he got up, and, 
placing on his head a bag containing dry 
clothes, proceeded to the river for his morning 
bath, He took the road to the eastern gate 
as he had been ordered, but had not walked 
far when a friend invited him to a dvddasi’ 
breakfast. 

“‘ My poor old mother did not taste even a drop 
of water the whole of the ékddasi, (yesterday). 
Rice and hot water for a bath are ready. Pour 
a little of the water over your head,* pronounce 
one gdyatri,? and taste a handful of rice. 
Whatever may be the urgency of your business, 
oblige me for my poor mother’s sake.” Thus 
spoke his friend, and Papabhirn, ont cf regard 
to his father’s order never to spurn a morning 
meal, ran in haste into his friend’s house to 
oblige him; the king’s order all the while 
sitting heavily on his mind. 

Meanwhile the Minister was most anxious to 
hear the news of the Brihman’s death, but was 
afraid to send any one to inquire about it, 
lest he should rouse suspicion. So he went 
himself to the east gate, as soon as the sun 
had risen, and asked the executioners, sitting 
by the side of the caldron, by way of a simple 
question: ‘Is,.the business all done ?’ And as 
they were instructed not to observe who the 
person was that came to question them, but to 
tie him up and boil him in the oil, they, 
notwithstanding his howls, bound him and 
threw him in. Ag soon as he was dead, they 
extinguished the fire, poured out the oil, and 
imrned over the caldron, corpse and all. 

The Brahman finished his duddagi breakfast, 
in great haste, and, with the betel leaf still in 
his hand, ran to the gate to inquire of the 
persons seated by the caldron whether it was 
all done. When he put them the question, 
they smilingly replied, “ Yes, Sir, it is all done. 
The Minister is boiled to death. We gave full 
execution to the king’s orders. You may go 
and réport the affair to him.” 





orthodox Hindu is obliged by his 
the sks Frappe pblige by his religious codes to break 


: a & ee *; the chombu is a small veasel. 
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The Brahman, not knowing the reason for the 
course events had taken,ran back and reported 
the reply of the executioners to the king. The 
Minister’s interference in the affair at once 
kindled suspicion in the king’s mind, He un- 
sheathed his scimitar, and holding it in his 
right hand, twisted the lock of hair on the 
Brahman’s head into his left. He then asked 
him whether he had not tried to dishonour his 
queen the previous morning, and told him that, 
if he concealed the truth, he would make an end 
of him. .The poor Brahman now confessed what 
he had seen, on which the king threw down the 
scimitar and fell down on his knees before him. 
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“The words of thy benediction, O respected 
Brihman, have only now been explained to me. 
Thou hast sown nothing but good; and guod, 
in having thy life preserved, hast thon reaped. 
The wicked Minister,—whose conscious guilt 
made him so very anxious to hear about thy 
death,—because he sowed a bad intention in his 
heart, has reaped evil, even a death that he 
never expected. Another vietim of evil sowing 
remains in my queen, in whom I placed an 
undeserved love.” 

So said he, and ordered her to the vallows. 
The old Brihman he appointed his Minister, 
and reigned for a long time. 





MISCELLANEA. 


CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 5. 

In the Haidarabad grant of the Western 
Chalukya king Pulikésin II., the date (ante, Vol. 
V1. p. 73, 1. 11 ££.) rans—Atmanah pravardhamina- 
rajy&bhishéka-sarhvatsaré trittyé Saka-nripati- 
sarhvatsara-Satéshu chatustriuns-fdhikéshu paii- 
chasv=atitéshu Bhédrapad-dmivisyiyém sirya- 


grabana-nimittath,— in the augmenting third’ 


year of (my) own installation in the sovereignty ; 
when five centuries of the years of the Saka 
king, increased by the thirty-fourth (year), have 
gone by; on the new-moon tithi of (the month) 
Bhadrapada; on account of an eclipse of the sun.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Saka-Sathvat 535 
(A.D. 618-14) current; the month Bhadrapada 
(August-September); the new-moon ftithi; and 
an eclipse of the sun. And,—in addition to the 
record in this inscription that Pulikésin IL. was, 
at the time of this grant, resident at the city of 
Vatapi, which is the modern Badami, the chief 
town of the Badimi Taluk& in the Bijépur 
District,—the Western Chalukyas were a southern 
dynasty ; and, primd facie, all the details of the 
date have of necessity to be treated in accordance 
with the southern reckoning. 

In connection with this date, however, there 
are at least two points of difficulty. 

In the first place, in Saka-Sazhvat 535 the month 
Bhidrapada was intercalary.* In the inscription 
there is nothing to indicate that the month re- 
ferred to is the intercalated Bh&drapada; and 
the presumption is against this, masmuch as in- 
tercalated months are held to be inauspicious, 
and the performance of ceremonies in them is 
prohibited; unless there are two intercalated 
months in the same year; in which case the first 
of them is praéasta or ‘stamped as excellent,’ 


® Cunaingham’s Indian Fras, p. 157; Patell’s Chronology, p- 120. 


and only the second is nindya, or ‘to be looked 
on as under prohibition.’ But, in taking the 
month to be the natural Bhidrapada; the ques- 
tion then arises, whether we are to take it as 
the second of the two Bhidrapadas, in accordance 
with the present custom of Soutbern India, or as 
the first of them, in accordance with the more an- 
cient custom mentioned in the Brahma-Siddhdnta, 
in a verse,—to which my attention was drawn 
by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit,—quoted by Pandit Bapu 
Deva Shastri in his edition. of the Siddhdata- 
Sirémani of Bhiskarichirya, p. 49, note, and 
running— 
Mésh.-adi-sthé savitari 
yo yO mf&sah prapiryaté chindrah |] 
Chaitr-idyah sa jfiéyah 
pirti-dvitvé=dhimded=ntyah |! 

“« Whatever lunar month is completed when the 
sun is standing in Aries and the following (signs), 
that (month) is to be known as Chaitra, &c.; 
when there are two completions, (there is), an 
intercalated month, (and if is) the latter (of the 
two).”—In the first case, the corresponding Eng- 
lish date, as closcly as it can be determinul by 
Gen. Cunningham's and Mr. C. Patell’s Tables. 
is Thursday, the 20th September, A.D. 613; and 
in the second case, Tuesaday, the 2lst Anyast of 
the same year. 

On neither of these days, however, was there 
an eclipse of the sun. And the only solar oclipee 
of A.D. 613 ocenrred on Monday, the rd July.” 

There can be no doubt that this is the eclipse 
intended. It was caleulated some years ago by 
Mr. D. B. Hutcheon, for Dr. Burgess, who passed 
the notes on to me; and Mr. Hutcheon found, 
roughly, that, at Badfmi, the celipse began at 
938 am., with the middle at 1Ll4 am, and 
ended at 12°53 p.m.; that, at the time of greatest 


 Camningham’s Indian Evaa, p. 210. 
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obscuration, the whole of the sun’s surface except 
2’ (about one-sixteenth of the diameter) was 
obscured; and that it was thus, from all points of 
view, an eclipse of the most impressive and memor- 


able kind. And the eclipse was subsequently 
considered by Sir George Airy, whose conclusions 
were that it was a total eclipse ; that it was total 


probably at B&édami, certainly very near B&adimi ; 


that the totality occurred when the sun was very 
near the zenith of B&d&mi; and that there could 
be no doubt that this is the eclipse intended in 


the inscription. 


The 23rd Jaly, A.D. 613, however, represents, 
by the southern reckoning, the new-moon day of 


the preceding month, Sr&vana. It is only by the 
northern reckoning that it represents the full- 
moon day of Bh&drapada; and the date is correct 
in every respect by the northern reckoning, in 
which, of the four pakshas or fortnights of which 
a natural and intercalated month consist, the first 


(dark) belongs to the natural month, the second 
(bright) and third (dark) to the intercalated month, 


and the fourth (bright) to the natural month.’ 


For this use of the northern reckoning in an 
inscription of a southern dynasty, written in the 
very heart of the Kanarese Country, I can find 


no analogous instance at present, and no explana- 
tion in the grant. But, that the northern reckon- 
ing was used in this particular instance, seems 
clear; unless we are at liberty to interpret 
Bhiddrapad-dmdvéeyd as meaning, at that time, 
‘the new-moon tithi ushering in the month Bhé- 
drapada,’ and not, as it means now, ‘the new- 
moon tithi at the end of Bh&drapada.”* 

If, however, this interpretation may be accepted, 
then there still remains the point that, unless 
the intercalary nature of Bhadrapada in Saka- 
Sarnvat 585 can be disproved, this inscription,— 
having regard to the prohibition of ceremonial 
acts in an intercalated month; and taking into 
consideration the corresponding English dates, 
by the southern reckoning, which I have given 
above,—-seems also to shew that, at that time, im 
Southern India, an intercalated month certainly 
was placed after the natural month of the same 
name, in conformity with the rule of the Brahma. 
Siddhdnta; not, as now, before it. Otherwise, 
the Hindu date would still differ from the English 
by a complete lunation. J. F. Furer. 
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M. H. Zotenburg on the History of Gal’ad and 
Shims ( cetesdg old lf &5 ) a romance which 
is found appended to several copies of the 
Thousand and One Nights. The author remarks 
that though the work has long been printed, it 
does not appear to have attracted the attention 
of scholars, who have specially interested them- 
selves in the history of Indian folklore. It is 
nevertheless noteworthy as being not only one 
of the most ancient acquisitions which Arabic 
literature has made in the domain of moral fiction, 
put because certain reasons tend to show that it 
has come to the Musalm&ns through a Greek 
recension: After briefly narrating the framework 
of the history, which contains the various apologies 
which form the bulk of the work, M. Zotenburg 
points out its general similarity to the Book of 
Sindibdd, although the stories contained in the two 
works are quite different. The book of Shimés is 
mentioned by three authors of the 4th century of 
the Hijr&é,—Mas’adi, Hamza Isfahini, and the 
author of the Kitdbw’l-Fihrist, The last mentions 
it amongst those romances which are either 
Greek or translated from the Greek. The MSS., 
as we have them now, appear to have passed 
through the hands of Christian editors, some of 
them even commencing with an invocation to the 
Trinity. One copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
is found at the end of the Book of Barlaam and 
Joasaph. The origin of the book, however, is 
evidently Indian, and Buddhistic; witness the 
apologues, the moral doctrines, such as the 
destruction of desire, passion, and anger, the 
ordinances of truth, moderation of speech, humi- 
lity and filial piety, the practice of justice, of 
generosity, and soon. The course of translation 
through which the book passed before appearing 
in its Arabic form, M. Zotenburg leaves doubtful. 
M. Zotenburg finally compares the contents with 
those of the Kaléla and Dimnd, and of the Paji- 
chatanira, and gives the text of one fable (the 
mendicant monk and the broken pitcher) in two 
versions, one taken from the work under notice, 
and the other from Kalila and Dimnd. 

In the second paper M. H. Sauvaire continues 
his materials towards the history of the Numis- 
matics and Metrology of the Musalmans. 
Here is given a portion of the third part,—that 
relating to measures of capacity. “The reader 
will find in this third part the names and 
values of the generality of the measures of capa- 
eity In use in the Musulman states, since the 
origin of Islim.” They are arranged in alphabe- 
tical order, and are accompanied by numerous 
amavd ing ‘ 
on whick the moos ig iavictie’ Thier caplaustion 


makes the new-moon tithi the first day of the month 
Bot I cannot obtain any authority in support of this. 


Marcy, 1887.] 


. Yeferences. As a work’ of reference this paper 
cannot but be authoritative and valuable. 

The third paper concludes the articles by 
M. Sylvain Lévi on the Brihatkathamadjari of 
Kshéméndra. The author first deals with the 
MSS. available, of which there are five, three be- 
longing to the Tanjore Palace Library, and two to 
the library of the Deccan College at Poona. The 
name Brihatkathdmatjart is peculiar to the Tan- 
jore MSS. In the Poona ones it is called simply 
the Brihatkathd: As its great extent will long 
postpone the work being edited, M. Lévi publishes 
in the article a complete table of its contents, 
which will be useful for future reference. M. 
Lévi then extracts from the subject of the 


notice, and translates the first two stories of the: 


Vétdlapatichaviméatikd, with a notice of other 
versions of the same story. Herr Uhle’s identifi- 
cations of an amonymous version of it, as a prose 
translation of Kshéméndra’s verses, is established, 
and M. Lévi points out that the faults of Kshé: 
méndra’s style, by which Herr Uhle identified the 
translation, have been: greatly toned down by the 
translator. The two tales given in the text fully 
bear this out, by the numerous peculiarities of 
style which they exhibit. Itis some years since 
J have read the old Baitdl-Pachtst, of Hindi fame, 
and no copy i at present available, but, as well 
as I remember, the-name of the hero-is different 
from that of the Brihatkathdmaiyarf, Kahé- 
méndra’s hero: is named. Trivikrama Séna of’ 
Pratishthina, but he of the Battal Pachéstis the 
evergreen king Bikram of “glorious, pious and. 
immortal memory” in-folktales. So,also,I miss im 
Kshéméndra’s version, as given by M. Lévi, the well- 
known bargain made by the demon with the king.. 
A very interesting paper concludes with a chro- 
nological note onthe two Brihatkathds. Dr. Babler 
satisfactorily fixes Sémadéva’s.- date as between 
1063 and 1082 A.D. He then argnes that Séma- 
déva was a contemporary or nearly so- of Kshé: 
méndra, and that the Kathdearitedgara and the 
Brihatkathdmaiijart were written about the same 
time. M. Lévi combats this last theory, and 
argues that the Brihatkathdmaiijarf is anterior to- 
the Kathdsaritsdgara, and that the latter was 
written.as a direct criticism apon,or rather a kind 
of reply addressed by Sémadéva to Kshéméndrs. 
This being assumed M. Lévi now refers to & 
quotation from the Brihatkathdmafijari in the 
Dasarapa, and, differing from Dr. FitsHéward. 
Hall, concludes that the latter work is posterior 
to the Brihatkathdmenjart. and. anterior to the- 
Kathdsariisdgara. . a 

The last paper in this number is a contimua- 
tion of a Tranelation of the Tchao-Sien- 
Tche by the late M. F. Scherzer, French Consul 


MISCELLANEA, 


II 


at Canton. This is a discursive geographical 
description of the Korea in Chinese, and is, 
with its commentary by the translator, most 
interesting reading, replete with information and 
folklore. 

Amongst the Nouvelles et Mélanges at the end 
of the number is an interesting review by M. 
Pavet De Courteille of Die Scheibaniade ein 
Guhegisches Heldengedicht in 76 Gesingen, von 
Prinz Mohammed aus Charesm. The Shai- 
baniad ( <4 (gi lid), an Uzbeg Epic in 76 books 
by Prince Muhammad Salih of Khwérizm—text, 
translation and notes by Hermann Vambéry, 
Imperial Printing Office, Vienna, 1885. This 
is spoken of as being “a work of the greatest 
historical and. literary interest. In a narrative, 
the poetic form of which in no way diminishes its 
rigorous exactness as a journal of evente, in 
which the author has taken part as a witness and 
as an actor, he retraces for us the history of a 
singularly troubled epoch in the life of Central 
Asia. The facts of which he speaks occurred 
between the years 1499 and 1506 A.D. We know 
them already in part, thanks to the Memoirs of 
the celebrated Babar, the declared enemy of 
Shaibéni, but how interesting it is for us to be 
able to control the assertions, often partial or 
made under the influence of passion, of the great 
conqueror! * # # I¢ has been M. Vambéry’s 
good fortune to have discovered such a.treasure ; 
and all scholars owe him a debt of gratitude 
for having. published, translated, and annotated 
it.” 

A shorterreview follows on a Chaldaic trans- 
lation of the Imitatio Christi. 

Journal Asiatique, Vol. VIL. No. 3 (Mey, June,, 
1886.)—The first article, from the pen of M. H. 
Ferté; Dragoman to the French Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, deals with the Poems of Shafi’s, alias 
Asar the blind ((5+*! _p#! ), the celebrated satiric 
poet of Persis. Born ai’ Shirks, he lived at 
Isfahn during the reign of the Sulfin Hussain 
in (AH. 1105-1135) and died a& Lar in EKhorésin 


in AHL 1118 (AD. 1701) according to some, and 


in A.H. 1124 (1712) according to others. He set 
before himself as his models Kamél' Isfahinif 
Salmin, and-Kisibl, and hence his styip is fall of 
conceits which too often conceal a real talent. 
The author concindes by giving, extracts (with 


Wumismatios and Metrology ofthe Massimins. 
The sabjech of measures of eapacity is still dealt 
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The third paper by M.C. De Harlez is entitled 
* Constitution de Empire de Kin, Livre final 
de Y Aisin Gurun-i Suduri Bithe.” It is an 
appendix to the History of the Empire of Gold 
or of Kin, written in 1642, during the conquest 
of China by the Manchus. The generals, who 
ruled during the minority of Chun-tsi, and who 
were uncles of the young sovereign, had this 
history drawn up at the same time as that of the 
Mongols and of the Tailiao. M. De Harlez has 
at present in the press a complete translation of 
the Aisin Gurun-i Suduri Bithe, and he here pre- 
sents to us a portion of it. It is an interesting 
and minute account of the country dealt with, its 
divisions, method of taxation, and military system. 

To Indian readers, however, another of M. 
Senart’s most valuable studies on the Inscriptions 
of Piyadasi will be the most welcome portion of 
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this number. The present paper deals with the 
Language of the inscriptions. Owing to its 
nature, it is impossible to give an analysis of its 
contents, for it is an inventory, as condensed as 
possible, of all the grammatical forms worthy of 
notice in the imscriptions. In a second part M. 
Senart proposes to draw general conclusions. 
He first deals with the Girnfr Inscription, then 
with those of Kupur-di-Giri, then with those of 
Khilsi, Dhauli-Jaugad, Bhabhré, Sahasram, Rip- 
nath, and the Columnar edicts (especially that of 
Firéz Shih at Dehli). Each of these is subject to 
a minute grammatical analysis, under the heads 
of phonetics, declension, and conjugation. The 
whole paper is really three distinct complete gram- 
mars of the Piyadasi inscriptions. A continuation 
is promised in a future number, and will be eagerly 
looked for. G. A. Grierson. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THe Tanxka-Kaumuni of LAUGAKSHI BHASEKARA, edited 
with various readings, notes critical and exp 
tory, and an introduction, by Manat NaBaUBHAI 
Dvivenvr, B.A. Bombay Government Central Book 
Depit ; 1886. Svo. pp. 18 and 70. [Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, No. XXXIL I. 

European scholars, desirous of acquiring an 
elementary knowledge of the Ny&ya-system of 
philosophy, which indeed is indispensable for .all 
who engage in the study of Sanskrit, hitherto 
have had to resort to the Tarkasamngraha and its 
often inaccurate English translation. For the 
understandig of the original texts, they have, 
from the Dictionaries, uot been able to get any 
real help whatever; for, in them, .even the 
ordinary terms of the Nyfya are either not given 
at all, or are explaimed in a vague and slovenly 
manner, apt to mislead rather than to instruct 
the beginner. This edition of the Tarka-Kau- 
mudi, therefore, in my opinion, supplies a long- 
felt and urgent want; and I may well congratu- 
late the Superintendents of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, not only on the choice of this particular 
text, but even more on having found an editor so 
eminently qualified to explain that tert, as Mr. 
Dvivédi has proved himself tobe. Mr. Dvivédino 
doubt has had the advantage of studying Nydya 
under Bhimichirya in the Elphinstone College ; 
and he himself gratefully acknowledges what he 
owes to that learned Naiyfyika. But even with 


‘guch assistance his task has been by no means 


- aneasyone. And the result of his labours is all 
‘that eould have been desired. His full and yet 
very coneise notes show that he has thoroughly 
mastered his subject, and that he is able to 
explain if to others, He has shirked no difficulty 
himgelf; and, judging from my own stnrdy of the 
book, he has succeeded in solving the difficulties, 
which the student is likely to encounter in his 
attempt to master the somewhat unfamiliar con- 
tents of the Tarka-Kaumudt. By furnishing 


similar text books for other Sastras, the Bombay 
Department of Public Instruction will certainly 
earn the gratitude of all who aré interested in the 
progress of Sanskrit scholarship, 
F. KrELyorn. 
Gottingen. : 





Viewna OnrENTAL JOURNAL; edited by the Directors 
of the Oriental Institute of the University. Published 
by Messrs. HOtprr, Rothethurmstrasse 15, Vienna. 

This new paper, published under the patronage 
of the Austrian Ministry of Public Instruction, 
is intended to supply a want long felt among 
Austrian Orientalists, by giving them a central 
organ, exclusively devoted to the interests of 
Oriental studies. It contains—(1) original articles 
on Oriental history and philology; (2) reviews 
of important works on such subjects, published in 
Europe and in the East, as well as short miscella- 
neous notes. Its critical portion is really a con- 
tinuation of the “Literarischkritische Beilage zur 
Gsterreichischen Monatsechrift fir den Orient,” 
which have appeared during the last three years 
with the assistance of the gentlemen who now 
edit it. 

Enghsh, French and Italian communications 
are accepted for both parts of the journal, besides 
papers in German. Articles referring to India, 
or likely to interest Indian students, are published, 
as far as possible, in English, the lingua franca 
of the Aryans in the East. The numbers of the 
Vienna Oriental Journal will, as a rule, appear 
in each January, April, July and October, and 
the subscription for a volume of four numbers, 
about 320 pages octavo, has been fixed for India 
at eight rupees. 

The editors are Messrs. G. Bahler, J. Karabacek, 
D. H. Miller, F. Miller, and Leo Reinisch, whose 


names are sufficient guarantee for the excellence 
of its contents. 
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THE METHOD OF CALCULATING THE WEEK-DAYS OF HINDU TITHIS 
AND THE CORRESPONDING ENGLISH DATES. — 


BY SHANKAR BALKRISHNA DIKSHIT; BOMBAY EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
N this paper I purpose to exhibit, according | to twenty-four English minutes. <A pala (qe) 


to the system laid down by the late Pro- | 


fessor Kero Lakshman Chhatre in his book en- 
titled Greha-sddhandchinnh Koshtaléin, or “Tables 
for calculating the places of the Planets,” the 
correct method by which we may determine, 
for any given Hindu tithe (fay) or lunar day, 
the corresponding vdra (att) or week-day, and 
the equivalent English date according to either 
the Julian or the Gregorian Calenday. 

Before detailing, however, the steps of the 
process, I will explain the principal technical 
terms which will be used, and which for the 
sake of brevity and conciseness, will be retained 
in their original Sanskrit forms." 


Explanation of Technical Terms. 


The ablapa (stsq7), lit. ‘lord of a year,’ of 
any particular year, is the conventional term,— 
in Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s book, and others; but 
not universally,—for the time of tho Mésha- 
Saikrénti (ayeRnea) or ‘entrance of the 
Sun into Arics,’ in that year. 

The figures fur the abdapa are given in 
Table I. on pages 10, 11, of Prof. K. UL. 
Chhatre’s book, and are expressed in vdras, 
ghatis, aud palus. 

Of these, the vdra, sometimes also called 
dina ov divasa (ft ov fea ) or ‘solar day,’ is 
counted in regular order from Sunday, as 1, 
up to Saturday, as 7 or 0. And the véra of the 
abdapa shows the weck-day on which the 
Mésha-Saakrénti of the year fell. 

A ghuti (qa), also yhuti and ghatikd (aTz 
and frat), is the sixtieth division of the 
twenty-four hours of a solar day and night, 
which is always reckoned by the Hindus from 
sunrise to sunrise; and it is, therefore, equal 


i 


1 Most of tieso explanations are my own. Either to 
reduce the bulk of his book, or for some other reason, 
Prof, K. L. Chhatre has used the technical terms with- 
out explanation, oxcept in the case of a few of the 
simpler ones; nor docs ho explain how he obtained cer- 
tum figures for certain yoars, or the variation for a 
year. 


* English astronomars use the word “ apparent’ in all 
casos iu which we use apashta | * Apparent,’ therefore, 
is the proper translation of spashfa. 


2 There are three schools of astronomers im India, 
One follows the sirya-Siddh4nta, and is called Saura- 
paksha; another follows the Brahme-Siddhinta, and is 
named Brahma-paksha; while the third foltows the 


is the sixtieth division of a ghati; and is, there- 
fore, equal to twenty-four English seconds, And 
the ghatis and palas of the abdapa give the 
time after sunrise, on the particular rira, at 
which the Aésha-Smikrdnti took place. As 4 
matter of convenience, the word ghaté is also 
used for the sixtieth part of a fitht; but m 
that application it is not identical with the 
sixtieth division of a solar day and night. 

Thus, the abdapa of Saka-Sainvat 0 is given on 
page 10, opposite the entry Mésha-Swikrdntieht 
vél or ‘time of the Mésha-Saikrdnti; as 1 dina, 
10 ghatis, 10 palas; which indicates that, in 
that year, the Mesha-Saikrdnti took place on 
Sunday, and 10 ghatis and 10 palas, or four 
hours and four minutes, after sunrise. 

The abdapa adopted by Prof. K. L. Chhatre 
is the time of the spashta (eq) or ‘apparent,’ 
—lif, ‘clearly perceived, distinctly visible,’— 
Mesha-Sankranti, as ascertained by the method 
givon in the Siirya-Siddhdnta;* whereas, in 
other Hindu works of the same kind, the 
term abdapa is used as meaning the time of the 
Sun's entrance into Aries with reference to his 
madhyama (#4) or ‘mean’ longitude. So, 
also, the length of the solar year adopted by 
him, is that of the Strya-Siddhdnia, which is 
accepted, in the present day, in most parts of 
India. Itshould, however, be borne in mind 
that the tables of the sun and the moon, and 
those of the planets, given hy him, are based on 
Buropean tables ; and that the places of the san 
and other heavenly bodies, obtained from his 
book, are reckoned from the equinoctial point. 
The starting-point adopted by Hindu astrono- 
mers, for reckoning the places of heaven!y 
bodies, coincided, in their opinion, with the 
rr LL 
dg ni we Aro, 
with differences, between each otler, of only a few 
vipalas (a urpala is the sixtieth part ofa pile). Auother 
point of: diffexence 18, that the numbur of revolutions of 
the moon, p 8, &o., na certain period, —for insbane s 
in a Mahivu(e,— i general om the Surye Skah 
ie ar of the year, and its starting-point. 


the le d 
te ony the Misha-Sambkrintti: in almost eve other 


ry. 
respect he follows none of these three authorities, but 


has based hie Tables on Eurovean Tables of planste. Ag 


Tables relative to fithis, however, in the part of 
Bie wrod called Kale-stdhans, eee page 115 below, note 
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equinoctial point about Saka-Sarnvat 444 (A.D. 
522-23). The interval in time between two 
suecessive returns of the sun to the vernal 
eqninox,—called “the tropical year,” —amounts 
at present to 365 duys, 14 ghatis, and 31:972 
palas, while the length of the year, according 
to the Sirya-Siddhdnta, is 865 days, 15 ghatés, 
and 31:523 palas. During this time, the sun's 
motion amounts to one complete revolution 
from equinox to equinox, plus about 58°6881 
seconds of arc. The starting-point, therefore, 
of the Hindu astronomers is at present a little 
more than 22 degrees to the east of the vernal 
equinox. This difference is called ayandhésxs 
(staatar) [it. ‘degrees of precession ;’ and the 
ayantingas for the present year, Saka-Sathvat 
1809, are 22 degrees, 45 minutes, according 
to the Graha-Ldyhava of GanéSa Daivajiia.* 
As the longitudes of heavenly bodies, reckoned 
from the equinox, include these ayandsas, 
they are called sdyana (area), Zit. ‘ possessed 
of ayana or precession.’ And the places of 
heavenly bodies obtained by the method given 
in the Stérya-Siddhdnia and other Hindu works, 
are called, for the sake of distinction, nirayana 
(facta), lit. ‘destitute of precession,’ The 
places obtained from Prof. K. L. Chhaire’s 
tables are sdyana, The titht, however, obtained 
by either process, is the same; but this is not 
the case with the nakshatra (qete) or ‘lunar 
mansion,’ and the yéga (arm) or ‘addition of 
the longitrdes of the sun and the moon.’® 

The word tith: denotes the thirtieth part of s 
lnnation or lunar month; that is, as applied to 
the ecliptic circle, it denotes exactly the one- 
thirtieth part of that circle, viz. twelve degrees ; 
but, taken as an apparent édthi, and applied to 
the period of a lunation, it may be the exact 
thirtieth part of that period, or it may vary 
from fifty to sixty-six ghafts, as subdivisions of 
a solar day. If the word tithi requires to 
be rendered into English, it is best represented 
by ‘lonar day.’ Of the thirty tthis of each 





* The date of this work is Saka-Sarhvab 1449 (A.D, 
1520-21), At present, all the Patichings (Hindu calon- 
dars)im the Dakkan, and in some other parta of India, 
are L Gilegies from this authority, and from another small 
work, by the same author, entitled Tithi-Chintimani, 
containing the necessary tables. 

* To caleulate tifhis, only the difference between the 
longitudes of the moon of the sun is to be taken. 
Therefore it matters not whether these ‘longitudes are 
siyana or ich ee To find a nakelyttra, the ayandisins 

moons i 


must be applied btained 
Prof. KL Chhaire’s tables.’ The Styona Pufichdign, 
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month, fifteen belong to the bright fortnight, 
or period of the waxing moon, and fifteen 
to the dark fortnight, or period of the waning 
moon. The fifteenth tithe of the bright fortnight 
is called piirnimd, piirnamdst, or paurnamdsi 
(aftrar, qraret. or qreraret), lit. ‘that which 
has the fall-moon, or that on which the month 
is completed ;’ and the fifteenth uth: of the dark 
fortnight is called amdvdsyd (stararear), lit. 
‘that on which there is the dwelling-together 
(of the sun and the moon).’ 

At the end of the amdvdésyd, the sun and the 
moon are together; that is, they have the same 
longitude. When the moon, moving towards 
the east, leaves the sun behind by 12 degrees 
of longitude, then ends the first tithi, which is 
technically called pratipad or pratipadé 
(afate or afeqar). So, a tithd is the time 
which the moon takes to out-go the sun by 12 
degrees. With the exception of the pratipadd, 
the tithis are denoted by the regular ordinal 
numerals, dvittyd, tritiya, &c., up to chaturdadi, 
‘the fourteenth.’ The pirnimd and amdvdsyd 
are called sometimes by their own special 
names, and sometimes pafchadast, ‘the fif- 
teenth; bat the amdvdsyd is generally entered 
in Panchdigs as the thirtieth ¢ithi, even in 
Northern India, where the dark fortnight of 
the month precedes the bright. 

The term ttthi-suddhi (Fafa fz), it. « the 
subtraction of tithis,’ denotes the number of 
tithis that elapse from the beginning of 
the month Chaitra (March-April) up to the 
time of the Mésha-Samkranti. In Prof. K. L. 
Chhatre’s tables, this term is used to shew the 
number of tithis, calculated from the difference 
between the moon’s mean longitude and the 
sun’s apparent longitude, that elapse from 
the beginning of Chaitra to the time of the 
sun’s spashta or ‘apparent’ Mésha-Smbkrénti.° 
Thus, in Saka-Sarnvat 0, at the time of the 
Mésha-Saikrdnit, the sun’s mean longitude 
was 11 signs, 20 degrees, 46-1 minutes (page 
tot ee 


annually published, from Saka 1806, under the patr 

of His Highness the Mahfréj4 Holkar, b “Mr. Vieni 
Raghunath Lele of Gwilior, with the aid of Mr. J; anardan 
apres es of poebay be ee of myself, 
ape panes ares ee ana hide of Indor, is 


_* Inthe SiddhAnta-sirémani and other w ks, th 
tithi-iuddhi is used in the sense of the manbae of ‘ithe 
caleala rom mean places of the sun and the 
moon, that elapse from the beginning of Chaitra to 
ae of the sun’s madhyama or ‘mean’ Mécha- 
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46); and the apparent longitude obtained from 
it, according to the method given by Prof, 
K. L. Chhatre, is 11 signs, 22 degrees, 38-9 
minutes. The moon’s mean longitude at 
that time was 4 signs, 25 degrees, 42'4 minutes 
(page 87). The difference between the longi- 
tudes of the sun and the moon,—the sun’s 
longitude being subtracted from that of 
the moon,—is, therefore, 5 signs, 3 degrees 
(=158 degrees), 35 minutes. Then 153° 37:5 
+ 12 =12 + (9° 35 = 12) tithis; that is 12 
tuthis and about 45 ghatis and 14 palas, had 
elapsed. This, therefore, is given as the tithi- 
suddhi for Saka-Sathvat 0. 

The tithis’ obtained from the mean places 
and mean motions of both the sun and the 
moon, are madhyama or ‘mean’ tithis. So, 
also, those calculated from the apparent place 
and motion of the sun and the mean place 
and motion of the moon,—as in the case 
of the tithi-suddhi and the mean solar equi- 
valents of éthis given in Table III. pp. 13-19, 
column 2,—may be called mean (ithis, and 
not apparent. But the ¢tthis, &c., given in our 
Paiichdéings are always spashfa or ‘apparent;’ * 
that is, they are calculated from the apparent 
places and motions of the sun and the moon. 
The spashtu-tithy differs from the madhyama- 
titht sometimes by nearly 25 ghatis; and this is 
vhiefly owing to the fact that the moon’s appa- 
rent longitude differs from her mean longitude 
sometimes by about 5 degrees.” Many correc- 
tions have to be applied to the mean place of the 
moon, in order to find her apparent place; but, 
generally speaking, only one of these, called 
phala-sanskéra (ReACHTT), is taken into account 
by Hindu astronomers ;*° and this amounts to 
5 degrees at the greatest. This correction varies 
according to the moon’s kéndra (&=x®) or ‘ano- 
maly ;’ which is taken to be her ‘distance from 





7 Here, and in such cases in general, by the ox 
sion tith: is meant the end, not the Fag. Fea Aree pe 
tion, of a titht, In Paitehings, the ghitis an pala of 
tithis are given; and, by thera. itis to t andanieod ta 
the tithis end so many ghutls and pales after aun-rise. 

* Though not always in the strictest sense. I say 80 
because, in pructice, extreme aconracy is not, and canno' 
be sought. But, in theory, they are required to be 
“ apparent’ in the strictest sense, 

* According to ey psb begs Tables, the difference is 
sometimes about § degroes 

oe Cyst wre e of thia correction 
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that ajopted by Ee Hindu aewapied Therefore, 
the tithts obtained b pct aig as described above, 
should agree rery closely with those obtained from the 
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apogee.”* From this correction is calenlated the 
correction in time to be applied to the mean (ithi; 
itis named pardkhya (q=upeq); and it is given 
in Table [V., on page 20, inthe column headed 
pardkhya, Tt evidently varies according to the 
moon’s kendra. One revolution of the moon's 
kéwdra is completed in 27 ays, 33 yhutis, 16-56 
palas. This period is called nichéchrha-masa 
(atarazara) ;** and is known to English astro- 
nomers by the name of the ‘anomalistic month.’ 
This period, converted into tithis,'* is equal to 
27 tithis, 59 ghatis, 33°36 palas; that is, nearly 
and practically, 28 ¢ithis. Itis converted into 
tithis for the sake of convenience ; since the 
variation in the kénwlra is one tithi of kénudre 
in one éutht of time and it is called tithi- 
kendra (fafxwRez), or ‘the anomaly of the éithi, 
expressed in tithis.’ 

The moon’s mean kéndra at the Meska-Sui- 
kréati in Saka-Sarnvat 0, is 10 signs, 19 de- 
grees, 58°8 minutes (page 87). This, converted 
into tithis, is equal to 24 ¢ithis, 52 yhatis, 
50 palas;** and this is given (page 1U) as 
the tithi-madhywma-kéndra (fafxaaaReR), ov 
‘mean anomaly of the itthi,’? at the time ot 
the Mesha-Smikrinti in Saka-Satvat 0. It 
shews that so many fithis and parts of a 
tithi had elapsed, up to that Mésha-Samkranti, 
from the moon’s preceding arrival at her 
apogee. 

Tbe year adopted by Prof. K. L. Chhatre 
is eyual to 365 days, 15 ghutis, 31°52 palus. 
Dividing 365 by 7 (the number of days in « 
week), the remainder -js 1. And so, if in one 
year the Sun enters Aries at the time of sun- 
rise on a Sunday, then, in the following year, 
he will come'to Aries on Monday, and 15 yhugéis, 
31:5 palas, after sunrise. Therefore, the 
variation in the ad/apa in one year is given 
(page 10, col. 3, under vdru) as 1 day, lo ghoatis, 
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methods prescribed in prreerahy works. But, in thenbuape 
and othae elements, the AS&rya-Siddh Sule and other 
authorities meee slightly differ, one from the other. 
the differones will be sometimes abuut 
vr ere are, also, some other minute causes 


“In European astronomical works, the anomaly 13 
reckoned from porigee or purthelion ; bug in Hindu a 
it ig reckoned from apogee or aphelion. 

In this tarm nitha means ‘poriges:’ and uchcha, 

‘anoges.’ And ich ‘cheha-méuc bs tho period in which 
the moon comes frum perigee or apagee to the sume 
point again. 

23 One tithi is equal to 6°9943529572 of « mean solar 


oF seep « 319° 588 37 Gi. 7 gh. 59 p. 3336: H. 24 gh. 52 
p. 50. 
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column 2, in which is given the number of 
days, corresponding to the number of years in 
column I. 

In one solar year, the mean tithisare 371, and 
3 ghutis, 53°4 palas. Dividing 371 by 360, the 
remainder, +1 tithis, 3 ghutis, 53°4 pulas, is 
wiven as the variation of the tidhi-sud/he in 
one year (page 10, col. 4). 

The variation in the moon’s héndra, in one 
vear, is 3 signs, 2 degrees, 6°2 minutes (page 
87, column 3). This, changed into fithis by 
the rule of three, viz. —360° : 92° 6/2 :: 
te 27 gh. 59 p, 33°36 : tt. 7 gh. 9 p. 42,—is 
civen, therefore, as the variation in the 
tithi-kéndra in one year (page 10, col. 5). 

A few other points and terms will be 
explained, as we proceed with the following 
” example. 


To find the Week-day of a given Tithi. 


The process will be best illustrated, step by 
step, by actually working out an example. 
And, at Mr. Fleet’s request, I take, as my 
example, tha date of Saka-Samnvat 406 (A.D. 
434-85),; the month Ashadha (June-July) ; 
the bright fortnight; the twelfth zifhi. 

From Table I. page 10, write down (see the 
Table on page 117 below), in three separate 
columns, three quantities, for Saka-Sathvat 0, 
which are technically called the ishépaka (att) 
or ‘additive quantities ;’ viz. (a) the aldapa, 
varas 1, ghafts 10, palas 10; (b) the tithi-suddhi, 
tithis 12, ghatis 45, palas.-14; and (c) the trihi- 
madhyamna-kéndra, tithis 24, ghatis 52, palas 50. 
Below each of them respectively, in its proper 
column, enter, from the same Table, the bhéda 
(3z)or ‘variation’ for the component parts of 
the given Saka year ;?* viz. for 400, in (a) vdras 
6, gh. 30, p. 9°38, in (b) tithis 15, gh. 55, », 49°2, 
and in (c) tithes 9, gh. 24, p. 45; and for 6 
years, in (a) vdras 0, gh. 33, p. 9-1, in (6) tithes 
6, gh. 23, p. 20°2, and in (c) éithis 14, gh. 58, 
p. 39. 

Now, as the given year is anterior to Saka- 
Saihvat 1622, a correction, to be arrived 
at from Table II. p. 12, is to be applied, 





% The decimals in the palas of (a) the abdapa are 
taken from the ahargana, or total number of solar days 
of the aolar year, in col. 2. 

* Properly speaking, this variation is for Saka- 
Samvat 500, midway between Saka-Samvat 0 and 
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tithi-suidht and the tithi-madhyama-kéndra. 
The reason for this correction, is this. As oex- 
plained above, the tithi-suddhi and the ¢tthi- 
mathyanet-rénira depend respectively on the 
mean longitude and the mean anomaly of the 
moon, Bunt the moon’s mean motion is not 
always the same. Therefore, to her’ megn 
longitude and mean anomaly, obtained from 
the general Table of annual variation in them 
(Table III. p. 87£, cols. 2, 3), a correction 
(Table Iv. p. 89f,, cols. 2, 3) is to be applied. 
Thus, for Saka-Samvat 0, the correction in the 
moon’s mean longitnde is 44 seconds, and that 
in the kénudra is 2 degrees, 55 seconds (page 90). 
These, turned into fithis are 3 ghatts, 40 palas, 
with regard to the lithi-suddhi; and 14 ghatts, 
with regard to the ¢ithi-kéndra. These figures, 
therefore, are given as the correction in res- 
pectively the tithi-suddhi and the ttthi-kendra 
for Saka-Samvat 0, In the Table, this correc- 
tion is given for intervals of 1000 years each. 
Taking first the tithi-suddhi, the correction for 
Saka-Samvat 0 is gh. 3, p. 40; and the correc- 
tion for Saka-Sathvat 1000 is ». 82. Therefore, 
deducting the latter from the former, the dif- 
ference, yh. 3, p. 8, or 188 palas, is the variation 
of correction in 1000 years.** Then, by the Rule 
of Three,—1000 ycars: 406 years :: 188 palas 
: 76 palas, And 76 pulas are gh.1, ». 16. As 
the quantities are decreasing ones, this is to be 
subtracted from gh. 3, p. 40, for Saka-Sathvat 
0. And the remainder gives us, as the suffi- 
ciently approximate correction for Saka-Sathvat 
406, gh. 2, p. 24, tobeaddedin(b). Similarly, 
the correction for the titht-madhhyama-kéndra, 
worked out in the same way, is gh. 9, p. 8, to 
be added in (e). 

Now add together the respective quantities 
in (a) (5) and (c), bearing in mind that, in 
doing so, when the vdras in (a) the abdapa 
exceed 7, or any multiple of 7, only the re- 
mainder, above 7 or its multiple, is to be 
brought to account, because there are 7 vdras 
or week-days in each week; and that, when 
the ttthis in (0) the titht-suddht and in (c) 
the fitht-madhyama-kénadra exceed 30 and 28 
Se ee neces oe ee eee 
1000. It should be reduced first for the year midway 
between Saka-Sathvat 0 and the given year; in this 


instance 406. But there is no absolute necessity f 
such exact precision. Bete a 
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(t) 
Abdapa. 


vira gh. p. 
Saka-Samvat 0(p.10)... 1 10 10 
Adi variation for £00 
Saka years (p. 11) 
Add variation for 6 Saka 
Years (p. 10)... .secceeee 
Add correction for a date 
prior to Saka-Saimvat 
1022 ctsoes » 
Week-day and time of 
the Mésha-Suiiskrdnti 
of Saka-Saitvat 406 ... 


30 


eenase 


0 33 91 


wave tee eueetas 


1 1 25-4 


re i i a 
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qhafls and palas only, 
from above 
Add, from (6), the mean 
Solar UBY vsscsesceeee sbewae 
Litlei-DRdGd soeceesreccaceeses 
Add: — 
expired fithis:— 
Chaitra ...sseees 
Vaisdkha ...... 
Jyéshtha ...... 30 
Ashidha ...... 20 


0 Is 


cee conreseeoe 2ee 


28 
20 
413 


minus, frum (1), 
tithi-dhruva 
expired tithis frem 
end of Chaitra 
sukla 5 
sular equivalent of 90 
tithis (p. 14).....0..6. ~9f 17 38 
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Add parjkhya, obtained 
from (c) tithi-spashia- 
kéndra of Ashidha 
Sukla 12... scseeecseres 

Days elapsed up to end 
vf apparent Ashddha 
sukla 12 

Add week-day of Mésh«- 
Saikranti of Saka- 
Samvat 406 .....crcsecee 1 

Reduce to weeks.........7)96 (13 

a 

Remainder, the 5th day, 

18 Thursday.....wemcee 5 


A 26 19 


9 47 43 
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Saka-Samvat 406 — A.D. 484- 
Ashadha (June-July) ; the bright fortnight; the 12th tithi; Suraguruvara (Thursday). 
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(b) 
Tithi-suddhi. 
tithi gh. p. 

Wolaiubd caw Qeaniy ec eteaites I2 i5 14 
sduihcpachondevetecoudens 15 30 49°2 

imesstseretmmcie yr BE LOP 
eae see teases eede TOG OHE VAS 0 9 °. 
tithi-dhruva and 

bhulsta-tithi .....- o 6 17°. 
From one tithi ...... 1 O @ 
Deduct bhuktu-tithi GQ 6 £7 


bhdgye-tithe ....... 0 93 13 
Deduct as many 


METHOD OF CALCULATING HINDU DATES. 
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palas as there 

are ghatis in the 

bhigya-tihs 0. O 0 od 
Mean solar day... 0 52 20_ 





RESULT; THURSDAY. 
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tithi wh. | 





. ae oe pL | an ont) 
| sate = 1 PL 45 
: eoa gsesaeven lt 53 39 
| CPP OOO Dae CHEE Oe Ree ' y o 
| #1 35 22 
Add, from (4) the 
bhogya-bithi cca th 53: 13 
tithi-xpushtekin- ; 
dru ORO Cane un sebeee 22 18 35 
| 
' Add tithi-k’adea 
| of (4) U5 betleis 
(Ds Ef} sess 12> 1-2 
i tithi-e push tu. 
| ke'nelrn at end 
of Ashadhs 
® 19 45 
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respectively, or any multiple of them, only the 
remainders above 30 and 28, or their multiple, 
are to be taken notice of, because there are 30 
‘this in one lunar month, and, as nearly as 
possible, 28 tithis in one revolution of the 
utht-héndra. 

We thus obtain in (a) the abdapa, vdras 1, 
gh. 13, p. 2-4, The first quantity, of the 
days, shews that the week-day on whieh the 
Mésha-Sankrdnti of the given year, Saka-San- 
vat 406, occurred, was Sunday. And the re- 
maining quantities shew that the Mésha-Sai- 
irdnét took place at the end of gh. 18, p. 28°4, 
after sunrise on that Sunday. The small deci- 
mal which we have here, as also in (2) the 
tithi-suddhi, under the palas, may be dis- 
regarded in the following steps of the process. 

In (b) the titht-suldht, we obtain tithis 3, 
Jh. 6, p. 474. From this we learn that, when the 
Uésha-Saikrdnti of the given year, Saka- 
Samvat 406, occurred, 5 ‘mean’ tithis of the 
month Chaitra were completed, and also 6 
Jhatis and 47 palas of the 6th titht had elapsed. 
The number of completed fithis, here _9, is 
technically called the tithi-dhruva ( fry) 
or ‘constant of the tithi;’ because, when it has 
been determined for any given year, 1t remains 
uniform or constant in working out any exam- 
ple in that same year. And the remainder, 
here gh. 6, p. 47, is called the bhukta-téthi 
(HATaR) or ‘elapsed portion of the (current) 
tithe,’ 

Subtracting the bhukta-tithi, gh. 6, p. 47, 
from 1 titht or 60 ghatis, the remainder, 
gh. 53, p. 18, gives the portion of the 6th éthd 
taat was stillto ran. This is technically called 
the bhégya-titht (treafaty), lit. « (that portion 
of) the ttht which is still to be enjoyed.’ 

In (c), the tithi-madhyama-kéndra, we obtain 
tithis 21, gh. 25, p. 22. This gives us the 
moon's kéndra, reduced to tithis, at the time 
of the Mésha-Saiikrdnti of the given year, Saka- 
Sathvat 406. 

To this, the bhégya-tithi, viz. gh. 53, p. 18, is 
to he added. And the result, ¢ithis 22, gh. 18, 
p. 35, is the kendra at the end of the 6th tithi of 
Chaitra. This is called the tithi-spashta-kéndra 
(Tarrereaaz) or ‘ apparent éndra of the tithi. 


saan 


_.. %.¢. by subtracting the sixtieth part. This propor- 
tom is beggre pull ind gran cary oalenlatio ‘ Properly 
A vert a t into a s0 the sixty- 

fourth part should be subtracted ; becouse ons — 


Next, by subtracting from the bhdgya-tith 
viz, gh. 53, p. 13, as many palas, 58, as 
there are ghatis in it,’7 we convert it into a 
mean solar day, with the result of gh. 52, p. 2C. 

Add this gh. 52, p. 20, to the ghatis and palas 
only of (a) the abdapa. The result, vdra 1, gh. 
0, p. 48, shews thatthe 6th mean fithi of Chaitra 
ended with gh. 5, p. 48, after sunrise on the 
following day, Monday, after the day of the 
Mésha-Smikrdnti, Sunday. This quantity, 
vara 1, gh. 5, p. 48, is called the tithi-bhéga 
(Farrirr), lt. ‘the enjoyment or duration 
of the tithi;’ and it is the end of the dhruva- 
titht, increased by 1. It is, of course, a mean 
titht. And it shews that days 1, gh. 5, p. 48, 
had elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the 
Mésha-Sankrdnit, up to the end of Chaitra 
sukla 6 as a mean tithe, 

We have now to bring into consideration the 
number of fithis elapsed up to the commence- 
ment of the given tithi. And, in doing this, 
we must of course take account of any interca- 
lary month that there may be, preceding the 
given éitht, in the given year. 

In our example, however, the result in (3) 
the tithi-suddhi is less than 19 tithts. And a 
reference to Table VI. on page 22,—which 
would enable us to determine the intercalary 
month approximately, if there were one,— 
shews us that there was, therefore, no interca- 
lary month at all in the given year, Saka-Sari- 
vat 406. The explanation of this, is, that, 
when the #thi-suddhi is less than 19, it shows 
that the smakrdnti in Chaitra occurred within 
the first 19 dithts of that month. And, as, 
generally, the solar months are Jonger than 
the lunar months, the swikrdntis of the sun, 
7.¢. his passage from one sign of the zodiac into 
the next, occur continuously Iater in each 
successive Innar month. But, when the sam- 
krdnti in Chaitra falls within the first 19 tithis, 
no smhkranti, up to the end of the year, can go 
beyond the 30th ¢itht of any lunar month ; 
and, therefore, no month will be intercalary. 

Consequently, from the beginning of Chai- 


| tra, up to the commencement of the given 


tithi, Ashadha énkla 12, there had elapsed 
only the usual number of 101 itithis; viz. in 





tthi is equal to *984353 of a solar day, i.e, as nearly as 
ossible, sixty-three sixty-fourths of a solar day. The 
ce, however, does not introduce any material 

error. 
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the bright fortnight of Chaitra, 15; in Vaiéa- 
kha, 30; in Jyéshtha, 30; and in Ashidha, 15 
in the dark fortnigh’, and 1lin the pright.*s 
From this number of éthis, 101, we subtract 
the tithi-dhruva, 5. And the remainder, 96, is 
the number of itthis elapsed from the end of 
Chaitra éukla 5 up to the end of Ashidha 
Sukla 11. But the tithi-bhéga, which we have 
already arrived at, is the end of Chaitra, gukla 
6; and the same number of tithis, 96, expire 
from the end of Chaitra énkla 6, up to the end 
of Ashadha gukla 12. Therefore, adding to the 
ritht-bhéga the solar equivalent, now to be 


introduced, the result will bring us to the end’ 


of the given fithi, AshAdha gukla 12. 

Turning to Table III. on page 14, we find 
that the equivalent, in mean solar days, of 96 
tithis, is days 94, gh. 17, p. 86, And, adding 
this to the tithi-bhdga, the result, days 95, 
gh, 23, p. 24, gives the interval that had 
elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the Mésha- 
Sankranti up to the end of Ash&dha gukla 12, 
as a mean ttihi. 

Now, however, we have to determine the 
spashta-tithi, or apparent ¢itht. For this pur- 
pose, werequire the pardkhya-correction, which 
is to be ascertained through the tithe-héndra, 

Turning again to Table ITI. page 14, we find 
that the variation in the tithi-kéndra for 96 
tithis is tithis 12, gh.1, p.20. Enter this in 
(¢), below tithts 22, gh. 18, p. 35, which we 
have already arrived at as the tithi-kéndra at 
the end of Chaitra sukla 6. Add the two 
quantities together; and the result, —excluding 
28 tithis, as before,—is tithis 6, gh. 19, p. 55; 
which is the titht-spashta-kéndra at the end 
of the given tthi, Ashidha Sokla 12. 

With this argument, we turn to Table IV. 
page 20, for the pardkhya-correction. In this 
Table,the correction is given for tithis and. ghaiis, 
at intervals of 10 ghatis. Thus, for the tthi- 
spashta-kéndra, tithis 6, gh. 10, the pard&hya 
is gh. 24, p. 10; and for tithis 6, gh. 20, 
it is gh. 24, p. 19. The difference, 9 palas, is 
shewn in the last column of the Table, and. 
would. serve to calculate the exact parékhya 
for the tithi-spashta-kéndra. But here it is 
sufficiently close for our purposes to take the 
pardkhya aa gh, 24, p. 19, 





8 We are dealing with a northern dete ; and that is 
why, the tithis ‘are counted in this way. If we were 
dealing with a southern date, the enumeration 


Under (a) the abdapa, enter this pardkhya 
below the sum of the tithi-bhéga and the solar 
equivalent of 96 tithis, and,—as is indicated 
by the sign plus at the top of col. 1 in 
Table IV.,—add it to that sum. 

The result, vdras 95, gh. 47, p. 48, gives the 
number of days, and parts of a day, that had 
elapsed, from sunrise on the day of the Mésha- 
Saikraénti, up to the end of the apparent 
Ashidha gukla 12, To the days, 95, add I, 
the week-day of the Mésha-Saakrantt. Divide 
the sum, 96, by 7, and the result is 13 weeks, 
and 5 days over; which shews that the 
current week-day on Ashidha gukla 12 was 
the fifth day in the week; that is Thursday. 
The remaining quantities, gh. 47, p. 43, 
shew the time after sunrise, on that Thursday, 
on which the given tithi, Ashadha éukla 12, 
ended. 

The Tables in Prof. K. “L. Chhatre’s book, 
however, are adapted to the meridian of 
Bombay. The ghatis and palas, therefore, of 
a titht worked out by the method exhibited 
above, are for Bombay; and are to be reckon- 
ed from mean sun-rise at Bombay. When the 
titht is required for any other particular 
place, the difference of longitude in time (1 
degree = 10 palas) is to be added or subtracted, 
according as the place is east or west of 
Bombay. 

In the present instauce, as I learned after first 
working it out, the above Saka date was select- 
ed in consequence of its being the equivalent 
of the date, in Gupta-Samvat 165, recorded 
in the pillar inscription of Budhagupta at 
Eran in the Central Provinces. We have 
therefore now to determine the tithi for Eran 
itself. 

The longitude- of Bombay is 72° 51’; and 
that of Bran is 78° 15’; both east of Greenwich. 
Eran, therefore, is 5 degrees, 24 minutes, east . 
from Bombay. Adding (5° 24x 10=)54 palas 
to 47 ghatis and 43 palas, which we have 
obtained above for Bombay, the #tht at Eran 
is gh. 48, p. 37, reckoned from mean sun- 
rise, on the same day, Thursday. 

The above-result is sufficient for all practical 
purposes. But itis further to be noted that 
the ttthis in our Patchéags are intended to be 





be, im Chaitra,-30; in Vaisikhs, 30; ers pment 
and in the bri t fortnight of AshAdha, 11. 
is ie aun, Mie eiuss a bright fortnight is concerned. 
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Saka-Samnvat 406 = A.D. 484-85. 
Ashfdha (June-July); the bright fortnight; the 12th tithi; Suraguruvara (Thursday) 
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By K. L. 
Chhatre’s By the Strya- ‘By the 
The time, after sunrise, on which the Tithi ended. banca! Si ddhinte.. erie 
above. 
gh. p. gh. p. gh. p. 
Reckoned from mean sunrise at Bombay .........0 47 43 50 42 52 «52 
33 33 93 $9 99 Ujjain awenetneertre ae 48 12 51 ll 58 ol 
3 3 a " a VAM ag eipeseeinek 48 37 51 36 58 46 
99 »» apparent sunrise at Brat- Seywestentes 50 33 53 32 5542 





viven from apparent sun-rise. In practice, 
however, so much minnteness is not always 
and everywhere attempted; at least, in the 
present day, in the Dekkan. For this reason, 
it seems, Prof, K. L. Chhatre has not noticed 
this point in his method exhibited above. But 
I will now give the fithi in question from 
apparent sun-vise at Eran. Without going 
through the process, which is rather too com- 
pFeated to be given in the present paper, I 
will state only the result, that the apparent 
sun-rise at Eran, on the day in question, took 
place gh. 1, ». 56, before the mean sun-rise ; the 
latitude of Eran used in the process, being 24° 
o’, Adding, therefore, gh. 1, p. 56, to the 
ubove result from mean sun-risc, we get yh. 50, 
p. 33, reckoned from apparent sun-rise, at 
which the given tethi, Ashadha, gukla 12, ended 
ut Bran on the Thursday. 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, 
L would point ont that the calculation of a 
fithi, by the above method, is not of necessity 
ithsolutely accurate, according to the present 
ubsolutely accurate European Tables of the sun 
aud the moon. Absolute accuracy, in this sense, 
conld be ensured only by working from the 
aciual places or longitudes of the sun and the 
moon, to-be determined in strict accordance 
with the method prescribed for that purpose. 
Lhe titht obtained by the method exhibited 
above, will differ, sometimes by as much as 10 
yhatis, from that which would be obtained from 
the apparent places of the sun and the moon, 
actually calenlated from Prof. K.L. Chhatre’s 
Tables for the sun and the moon. The differ- 
ence, however, at full-moon and new-moon 





and it reaches its maximum on, the eighth 
tithi of the bright and of the dark fortnight. 
But, in respect of this second possible method 
of Prot. K. L. Chhatre, it must be stated that 
we have nothing to do with it in dealing with 
Hindu tithis; for the reason that, with the 
exception of the phalu-samskéra, the corrections 
introduced by him in finding the apparent 
longitude of the moon, were not taken into 
account by ancient Hindu astronomers. 

And, on the other hand, the method ex- 
hibited above being in close agreement with 
Hindu works, it may be claimed that the tith: 
obtained by it will differ but very little from 
the ¢itht obtained by the method prescribed in 
the Strya-Siddhania and other Hindu works. 
The difference’? will amount to 5 or 6 ghatis at 
the ntmost; and that in but very few cases. 

In order, however, that no room may be left 
for doubt, I have caleulated the t:thi in the 
presentexampleactually by the Sirya-Siddhanta 
and the Siddhdnta-Sirémani. I calculated it 
first for Ujjain, reckoning from the mean sun- 
rise there ; and then turned it into the tithe for 
Eran. The longitude of Ujjain is 75° 48’, east 
of Greenwich. I have also calculated the 
ghatis and palas from the apparent sun-rise 
at Eran; and all the results are given in the 
Table on the top of this page. From them we 
see that the éthz fell on a Thursday, according 
to all the authorities. The result arrived at 
from the Siddhénta-Sirémani, may be said to be 
the result from also the Brahma-Siddhéanta ; 
since the former is based. on the latter. I 
havenot at presenta copy of the Arya-Siddhanta 
to refer to; but I am confident that that 


Will be very small, 1 ghatt at the greatest ; | authority would give the same general result. 
a eT ED et Ramee nie 
° See page 115 above, note 10. 
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Saka-Sainvat 406 = A.D. 484-85. 

Ashadha (June-July) ; the bright fortnight ; the 12th tithi ; Suraguruvara (Thursdey). 

A a aa 


Date of the Mésha-Sanmkrénti in March of A.D. 0 (p. 30) 


Add variation for A.D. 400 (p. 30) 


99 3 


84 (p. 27) on sues bes 
Date of the Mésha-Smhkrdnti in March of A.D, 484 





Add days elapsed from the Mésha-Saiskrdnti up to the given tithi, from al. 


(a) of the previous process ..... 


Deduct number of days in completed months from the Ist March:— 


Remainder is the current day of the next month, and the current mel of the 


given Lithi ..ccccseccccsscsseress deivaieeceeees veers 


days. gh.  p. 
soreness evasmevesdcces 1359 10 
sadeeusvarans sereererancssentesecsecceccecsessssscese Oo 30 9 
sdendnbaneseeseaye Stscsccencevesecnne 8 44 7 
ip Sebutesecvsedsewedgsvevataséen 18 13 26 
@rtegeveverseaees SPS Tee eo DTH EE SEES HRSTES Por eavenassnes 95 
113 
MORON eoiescviteesesss: 31 
PDT ecccseegcececets « 30 
May. ccscaucgeteccctess 31 
— 92 
f eeen BOeseclesar Se sen sesees’ perieees 21 


RESULT; 2lst JUNE, A.D. 484. - 





If, by the calculations detailed above, we 
find that a certain t¢itht ended nearly at the 
end of a Hindu day,—for instance, 57 ghatis 
after sunrise on a Sunday; 7.¢. 3 ghatis be- 
fore sunrise on Monday,—there may be the 
possibility that it really ended shortly after 
sunrise on the following day, Monday. And, 
on the other hand, if our results shew that a 
certain fitht ended. shortly after the commence- 
ment of a Hindu day,— for instance, 3 ghatis 
after sunrise on a Sunday,—there may be the 
possibility that it really.ended shortly before 
the termination of the preceding day, Saturday. 

In dealing with a particular record that, on 
a certain week-day, there was a certain tiths, 
we can only be sure of absolute accuracy in 
our results, if we can ascertain, so as to apply, 
the actual authority and method used by the 
author of the calendar which the drafter of 
“shat record consulted in preparing his state- 





thod exhibited above, however, ‘may 
ied on for all practical purposes. 


To find the Date for a given Tithi. 


The materials for-~this process are to be 


found in Prof. K. 8. Chhatre’s book, in 


a pe te spe Sale sos Wh 
and of the abdapa of Saka-Satnvat 
of the previous sg Here there is a difference of 





Table IX. on page 27, and in Table XI. on 
page 30, 

The English date answering to the given 
Hindu date in our present example, has ob- 
viously to be worked out according to the 
Julian Calendar, or Old Style; being long 
anterior to A.D. 1752, when the 
Calendar, or New Style, was introduced. 

From the heading of Table XI. page 30, we 
find that, in A.D. 0, the Hindu Mésha-Sa:m- 
krénti occurred. on the 13th March, and gh. 59, 
p. 10, after sunrise (civil time). Enter these 
quantities. And below them, enter the bhéda 
or variation for the component parts of the 
given year A.D., in this instance A.D. 484- 
(85), which is always obtained by adding A.D. 
78-(79) to the given Saka year; vis. for 400, 
days 8, gh. 30, p. 9, from Table XI.; and for 
84, days 0, gh. 44, ». 7, from Table IX. p. 27. 

Add these quantities together. The result, 
for A.D. 484, is days 18, gh. 18, p, 26. And 
this shews that, in A.D. 484, the Hindu 
Mésha-Sankkrénti occurred on the 18th March, 
and 18 ghafis and 26 palas™ after sunrise. 

Add 95, which we have already ascertained, 
in the previons process, under (a) the abdapa, 
to be the number of days that had elapsed from 
$°4 palas; which shewa that hore ‘is a small mistake 
somewhere in the Tables, 
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sunrise on the day of the Mésha-Sankranti, up 
to sunrise on the day on which the given tithe 
ended. The sum, 118, gives the number of days 
up to, and inelusive of, the given tithi, from, 
and inclusive of, the lst March. 

From this sum subtract the number of days 
in as many entire months as were completed 
within the total of 113 days; viz. in the pre- 
sent instance, in March, 31 days; in April, 30; 
and in May, 31; total, 92. 

The remainder, in this instance 21, gives the 
current day of the next month, corresponding 
to the given tithi. The result, therefore, in the 


present instance, is the 218t June, A.D. 484, 
Old Style. 

The identification of this date with the 
week-day previously obtained for the given 
tuthi, may be verified by any of the ordinary 
means available. For instance, from Gen, 
Cunningham’s Indian Hras, Table II. p. 98, we 
find that the Ist January, A.D. 484, Old 
Style, was a Sunday. And then, turning, ag 
the given year was a Leap-year, to the right- 
hand side of his Table I. on page 97, we find 
that the 21st June of the same year was a 
Thursday, as required. 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 98.) 


XXXITT. 

Having selected Ogotai as Khakan, Chinghiz 
divided his empire into four parts, assigning 
one as the particular patrimony of each of his 
foursons, Juchi, Chagatai, Ogotai and Tului. 
In this division he apparently ignored the 
settled and civilized territories which he had 
conquered, and limited himself to what he pro- 
bably alone valued, the pasture lands of Central 
Asia, and in fact he apparently divided rather 
his clans than his lands among his sons. It was 
the tribes that they inherited : the necessary pas- 
tures where they lived simply went with the men. 

Let us now shortly try and realize the limits of 
this division. To Juchi was assigned what was 
afterwards known as the Khanate of Kipchak, 
from the dominant Turkish tribe which lived 
there. The Kipchaks and Kankalis answered 
roughly to the Kirghiz Kazaks and Turko- 
rmaans of our day; and with the smaller tribes 
in their neighbourhood they formed his ulus 
or kingdom. It was probably bounded on the 
west by the Caspian and the Volga. On the 
north by Great Bulgaria and the Ugrian tribes 
of Siberia, who were not herdsmen but fisher-- 
folk and hunters. On the South it included 
the district of Khwarizm, now known as the 
Khanate of Khiva, as far as the northern fron- 
tiers of Khorasan, Excluding Mawaru’n-Nahr 
or Transoxians, the boundary probably followed 
the Sihun or Jaxartes up: to its sources. On 
the east it was bounded by Lake Balkhash and 

p | 
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it also included a large part of the valleys of the 
Chui and its tributaries. The Ulugh Tagh 
mountains were the strongholds of the Khanate, 
and there Juchi probably had his chief camp. 
At Khw&rizm heapparently puta deputy witha 
garrison. This deputy was Chin Timur, who 
had summoned the town of Urganj when it was 
first attacked. In the Kang-mu, Juchi is des- 
cribed as of an impetuous temperament, but as a 
very brave and a good soldier.* Abulfaraj says 
that Chinghiz made him his master-huntsman. 

Kast of the camping grounds of Juchi 
were those of Chagatai. Their boundary is 
not very clear. They included apparently 
the country south of the Thian Shan range 
from the Pamir as far east as Kamul, and 
also the northern slopes of the same range from 
the Talas valley as far as and including 
Bishbaligh and the Uighur country. Its 
capital was Almaligh, It thus included the 
old country of the Karluks and the Uighurs, 
Kashgar, Khoten and the various smaller 
States as far east as Kamul. Chagatai is de- 
scribed inthe Kang-mu as of @ serious character, 
reserved and very taciturn, whence he wag 
generally feared.” Abulfaraj says that Ghinghiz 
made Chagatai chief judge of the Empire, and 
according to Mirkhond he wag. styled director 
of the law. 

Minhaj-i-Saraj says that as he was of a very 
sanguinary, malevolent, and tyrannical nature, 
his father did not leave him the sovereignty, 


* De Mailla, Vol. IX. p. 129. 
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but left it to his younger brother Ogotai.* 
North of the country controlled by Chagatai 
was the ulus of Ogotai, that is to say his 
private appanage, independent of his position 
as emperor of the whole Mongol world. This 
apparently stretched from Lake Balkhash as 
far as the Kanghi chain in the East and as 
far north into Siberia as the Mongol arms 
had reached. It apparently included the land 
of the Kirghiz and the Naimans, Its chief 
towns were Imil, near the modern Chuguchak, 
and Pulad and Kayalik. Abulfaraj says 
Chinghiz appointed Ogotai chief counsellor 
of the empire. 

East of the Kanghi chain and as far east 
as the sources of the Onon, including Chinghiz 
Khan’s own private property and ulus among 
his own people, was the ulus of Tului, the 
youngést or hearth-child of Chinghiz Khan, 
whom he. nominated commander-in-chief of the 
army, With control of the Mongol community 
properly so called. Heruled the kernel of the 
empire, a position in which he was succeeded 
by his sons, who were thus able to secure 
supreme power more easily a few years later. 

East of Tului’s appanage and on the borders of 
Manchuria lay the domains of Khazar, Ochigin, 
Kachiun and Belgutei, Chinghiz Khin’s 
brothers.* Manchuria, Liau-tung and Corea 
were ruled by chieftains of their own, who 
owed allegiance to the Mongol emperor. 

Northe’n China and Transoxiana were 
treated as common property, each of the four 
brothers having a share in their revenues, and 
a deputy there to look after his. interests. 
China was administered by Yeliu Chutsai, who 
had had temporary authority in Transoxiana, 
as we have seen. Transoxiana was apparently 
administered by Mahmud Yelvaj, whose visit 
to Chinghis f have also described, and who 
seems to have retained the post till the year 
1241, when he took charge of Northern China. 

Tt is hard to say what occurred between 
Chinghiz Khin’s withdrawal and the reappesr- 
ance of Jelalu’d-din, the son of the Khwirizm 


Shah Muhammad in the country.south of the . 


Oxus, in Afghanistan. It would seem that a 
contingent was posted at Badghiz under Tair 
Baghatur. A coin, now in the British Museum, 
is been found, which bears the name of 

¢ Dab-i-Nas. BR. 1146. * vide, chap. Til. 
op. ctt. pp. DE, 97 and 98. 





Chinghiz Khan on it. One side has the in- 
scription Al-Adil-al-Aazim Chinghiz Khan, 
and the other An Nasir-i-din-ullah Amin-al- 
Mumunin, that is, the name of the then ruling 
Khalif, Major Raverty is doubtless right 
when he says that this coin was struck, in all 
probability, by one of the subjected rulers of 
Ghur or Kerman, or the parts adjacent, per- 
haps by Hassan the Karluk. Mr. Thomas, in 
his account of the coinsof the Pathan dynasty, 
mentions another similar coin apparently 
struck at Kerman. He says these coins in 
fabric are like those struck by the Khwarizm 
Shah Jelalu'd-din, when in the Hast, and 
by Nasir-u’d-din Muhammad-ibn Hassan 
Karluk.° 

There is no mention among Western writers, 
nor yet among those of China, of any conquest 
of Tibet by Chinghiz Khan. And Colonel Yule 
says that it is not very clear how it came under 
subjection to the Mongols. In the 11th book 
of the Tibetan work Dub-thah leg-shad sel-kyi 
mélon, there is a curious notices, however, which 
has been translated by Babu Sarat Chatidra Das, 
which inéer, alia, says :-—'‘ Chinghiz Khan, who 
turned the wheel of might, visited Tibet. 
After subjugating Nari-kor-sum, U, and Tsai, 
Lho, Kham and Gai, he sent an envoy to Tsan 
offering large presents to the learned Kun-gah- 
Nifipo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him 
his spiritual guide, and subsequently invited 
him to visit Hor.’ He obtained from Tibet 
some images, sacred volumes and chattyas, from 
which the Mongols imbibed faith in Buddhism 


and commenced to adore Kon-chhog, or the 


Supreme Being. During this time some Mon- 
gols also took the vows of Updsaka, &c., whence 
they got hold of Dharma.’ This notice is not 
very trustworthy, and I quote it merely for 
what it is worth, 

Ssanang Setzen has an entirely different 
story, which is probably of equal authority. He 
aays that in the ‘Bing panther year 1206, when 


‘the Lord was 45 years old, he marched against 


Kilige Dorji, Khakan of Tibet. The king of 
Tibet sent the prince named Tughn with his 
submission, to the Lord, with 300 men, and 
many camels, as tribute. The Lord met them 


‘on. the mountain Ajinu Tsai dam, received 


them well, and made them large presents and 
ee oe eee 


7. de. lia. 
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when he sent Ilughn Noyan back again 
he gave him a letter and salutations for the 
Lama, called Sakia Tsak Lodsawa Ananda 
Garbai. The-letters stated.—‘“ I have wished 
io summon thee, but as the course of my worldly 
affairs was completed, I have not summoned 
thee. Henceforth Leonside in thee. Do thou 
protect me.” Thus did the Lord subdue the 
three districts of the eight hundred and eighty 
thousand people of Kara Tibet lying below 
the province of Ngari.” 

In a Mongol work entitled Jirukenu Tolta, 
written by Choigji Odozer, we are told that 
Chinghiz Khin sent an envoy to the Lama 
y-Jebstun b-Sopnam r-Chemo with the message; 
Be thou the Lama to counsel me in the 
present and the future. I will become the 
lord and fosterer of religious alms, and will 
unite the practice of religion with the edminis- 
tration of the state. For this end I have 
relieved all the clergy in the kingdom of Tibet 
from the payment of alms.” Thereupon the 
Lama replied: “I will endeavour to follow 
thy wishes in all things.”*° 

Pallas has taken the same story from a 
Mongol workentitled Brallva-Sagdsha-Bandida 
j gaksen Monggol Wessuk, written ac- 
cording to the: title under the 4th Khan 
Daiching Nairal Tob. “He calls the Lama to 
whom. are sent an envoy, Jibsnn-Sotnam- 
Sih-.nén.”7_ Both these works treat this event 
as the foundation of the position of “‘ Grand 
Lama.’” 

Minhaj-i-Saraj tells us that “ Chinghiz Khin 
when he entered Khorasan was 65 years old, a 
man of tall stature, of vigorous build, robust 


in body, the hair on his face scanty and turned 


white, with cat’s eyes, possessed. of great energy, 
discernment, genins, and understanding, awe- 
striking, a butcher, just, resolute, an over- 
thrower of enemies, intrepid, sanguinary and 
' erueL” © He reports some remarkable things 
of him: ¢.g., that he was an adept in magic and 
deception, and that some of the devils were his 
friends. Every now and then he used to fall 
into a kind of trance, when he used to say 
strange things, and the devils who had power 
over him foretold his victories. The tunic and 
clothes, which he wore on the first occasion, 


» Besnang Steen, p. 892-3, note 9 
D Pallas, Hist. Nath. cto. TL. 856, 387. 





were placed in a trank, and sealed up ; and he 
used to take them about with him. When 
thus inspired he used to disconrse on his 
victories, undertakings, defeats, plans for invad- 
ing countries, &c. A person used to take the 
whole down in writing and enclose itina bag 
and place a seal upon it, and when he came to 
his senses again they used to read over his 
utterances to him one by one, and according to 
these he would act, and more or less the things 
used tocometrue.”? Thisaccount may possibly 
be based ‘on some epileptic tendency on the part 
of Chinghiz Khin, such as Napoleon suffered 
from. Minhaj-i-Saraj goes on to say that he was 
skilled in the process of divination by means of 
burnt shoulder-blades of sheep, adding that the 
Ajami diviners*® were not in the habit of burn- 
ing the bones they consulted. Justice was 80 
well administered by him that throughout his 
camp it was impossible for any one to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground unless he was 
the owner of it; while lying and theft were 
unknown. If any woman who had a husband 

iv ing was captured by the Mongols no one would 
form a connection with her, and if a Mongol 
desired such a connection he first killed the 
husband.** 

An anecdote reported by Rashidu’d-din puts 
graphically before us the character of the great 
conqueror. He one day asked his general, 
Borghorji, what was ‘the greatest pleasure in 
life. ‘‘It is,” said the latter, “to go hawking 
on @ spring morning, mounted on a beautiful 
horse holding a falcon on one’s fist, and to 
see it seize its prey.” He then put the same 
question to Burgul and others of his officers, who 
replied in the same terms as Borghorji. ‘‘ Na,’’ 
replied Chinghiz Khan, ‘man’s greatest joy is 
‘to vanquish his enemies, to drive them before 
him, to seize what they possess, to see those 
whom they love bathed in tears ; to mount their 
horses and press their wives and daughters to 
his bosom.”** 

From an anecdote reported. by Minhaj-i-Saraj 
it would appear that Chinghiz Khin could 
only speak Mongol and did not speak Turki, 
which is curious, since it was probably his 
mother’s langnage.”* 

Chinghiz Khan was ree the fore- 


2s Pabsi-Was, 1077-1078. 
® ine of frak Aja . 1078-1079. 
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most figure in Asiatic history, not only from the 
area which he conquered, but still more from the 
length of time which his conquests remained 
in his family, and the deep impress he made 
upon the polity of the Asiatic peoples, Timur 
compared with him was but a transient meteor, 
and it must also be remembered that the wea- 
pons which Timur fought with were ready 
to his hand, while those which Chinghiz Khan 
used he had to make. It is not, therefore, 
strange that his name should occur in so much 
of the poetry of the desert, and should even 
have reached the far west; where, as Colonel 
Yule has argued, Chaucer’s Cambuscan Bold 
probably represented our hero through the 
intermediate form of Father Ricold’s Camius 
Can. It is more strange that he should have 
been almost lost sight of in English literatpre. 
D’Obsson has admirably condensed the 
accounts of him left us by Juveni, Rashidu’d- 
din, &c. Chinghis Khan, he says, owed his 
triumphs to the strength of his will and the 
resources of his genius, in which he enlisted 


all kinds of means as justified by his end.. 


Perfidy and treachery were drawn upon, as 
much as the strong arms and robust frames of 
his soldiery. The terror he inspired deprived 
men of courage to defend themselves. Never 
did a conqueror more despise the human race, 
and well might he do so. The Mongols in 
their original home were among the most 
wretched of men, wandering with their herds 
in an elevated region of further Asia under an 
inclement sky, and with very hard surroundings. 
So poor that, as Rashidu’d-din says, only their 
chiefs had iron stirrups. The chief of a few 
small tribes of shepherds such as these, after 
fighting for years with adversity, first secured 
the rule over his own people, then broke the 
yoke binding him to his feudal superior; and, 
reinforced by a succession of hordes which he 


first defeated, he subdued the nomadic “world | 


of Asia, -Lastly he broke in upon China and 
Persia, the: two greatest contemporary Empires 
in the world, trampled upon them, and marched 
with such continuous success, that he professed 
that God had -given him the empire of the 
world ; and when he died in the midst of hia 
conquests, he left his sons an empire so well 
organized, and an army so well equipped and 


strong, that they speedily increased the great 
circuit of his dominions. 

How so much was done so quickly and with 
so very few errors, is a great puzzle, until we 
realize what an elaborate and perfect machine 
Chinghiz had created in his highly organized 
army, or rather his nation organized like an 
army. “ The nomad nations,” says an historian 
of Russia, “are armies, irregular indeed, but 
easily put in motion,prompt, and always on foot ; 
whatever they leave bebind them, can be 
guarded by old men, women and children. To 
such nations war is not an event; for long 
marches produce but little change in the habits 
of a wandering people; their houses, their pro- 
visions march along with them; and this is of 
some importance in uncultivated and uninha- 
bited forests.”*” There was no distinction among 
the Mongols between civilian and soldier; all 
were soldiers who could carry arms, save per- 
haps a few Shamanist medicine men, They 
could live anywhere where their horses and 
cattle could find pasturage, They were kept 
together also by a most rigid discipline. Each 
tribe was broken up into small sections of ten 
men, each with ite leader ; nine such leaders chose 
a tenth for their centurion ; nine centurions simi< 
larly chose a millenarian ; and ten of these latter, 
a divisional commander, who had charge of 
10,000 men or a fuman; and in giving orders 
each officer, from the leader of 100,000 to the 
leader of ten, had to give them to ten inferior 
officers only, and each of them to ten others, and. 
soon, every one being responsible to his immediate 
superior alone. No man could change his sec- 
tion or company, and the most implicit obedience 
was exacted from all. If a commander com- 
mitted a fault it was provided that the 
meanest soldier might be sent to sammon him 
for punishment, and if he was ai the other 
extremity of the Empire, and in command of 
100,000 men he would, on an order arriving in 
such hands, submit himself at once to the bas- 
tinado or to execution. “Very different,” says 
Juvani, ‘is what one sees elsewhere,” referring 
to the customs of the Muhammadans, " where, as 
soon. as slave who has been bought with money, 
becomes possessed of -ten horses, his master 
must speak to him with some deference ; much 
more 90 if he has given him command of an 





11 Kelly's Russia, p. 1-8. 
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army. Anditis seldom that a general, who 
has become rich and powerful by his master’s 
favour, does not rebel against him. Every time 
sach chiefs have to march, either to attack 
or repel the enemy, they require months to 
put their troops in motion. They draw pay 
for soldiers who are only on paper in peace time, 
and when war comes about they have to borrow 
from one another to fill uptheirranks. Among 
the Mongols, on the contrary, the warrior, in- 
stead of receiving pay, pays his chief annually a 
certain number of horses, cattle, pieces of felt, 
&c. &c. Nor doesa time of war exempt him from 
these payments. His wife, or the person he 
leaves in charge of his house, must perform the 
services he owes. A man cannot, like the 
sun, be present everywhere; it follows, there- 
fore, that his wife, when her husband ‘is on a 
campaign or hunting, should keep his house in 
such good order that, if a messenger comes 
from the prince, or some stranger arrives, he 
may find it in good order and find a good meal 
there. This does honour to a married man. 
The merit of a man may be judged of by that 
of his‘ wife.” 
Chinghiz insisted that his officers should have 
their men in such good trim that they were 
always ready to mount. He said that a man 
who could command ten men well, deserved to 
be entrusted with a thousand ; but, he adds, “if 
a commander of ten men does not know how to 
manage them, I will put him to death, him, his 
wife and his children, and will replace him by 
another man from his section.” It wasthe same 
with the commanders of 100, 1,000 and 10,00v. 
He urged his officers to come to himin the spring 
of each year to receive his orders and listen 
to his advice. “ Those who stay at home, instead 
of coming at these times, are like astone drop- 
ped ito deep water, or an arrow shot among 
the reeds. They disappear. They are unfit to 
command.” He wished his officers to instruct 
their children in riding, archery and wrestling 


as they would have to rely on their bravery for, 
a livelihood, just as a merchant relies on his | 


- warea. ‘He professed to employ each man in 
the post he was best fitted for. Thus he said: 
“T give the command of troops to those who 
Jom courage with skill. To those who are 
alert and active I confide the baggage, while 


the dullards I send to tend cattle with a whip 
in their hands. It is by due vigilance, order 
and discipline that I have seen my power grow 
like anew moon, that I have obtained the coun- 
tenance of heaven and the support of earth. 
If my descendants will.only follow my example, 
they will for 500 years, nay for a thousand or 
ten thousand, be similarly aided by heaven. God 
will reward them, men will bless them, and they 
will enjoy during long reigns all the good 
things of the earth.”"* 

In time of peace Chinghiz counselled his 
soldiers to be quiet and gentle as calves, but in 
war to rush on the enemy likea hangry falcon 
on its quarry. Speaking one day of the merits 
of his generals, he said: ‘A braver man than 
Yessutai does not exist; no one possesses rarer 
gifts ; but, asthe longest march does not fatigne 
him, he feels neither hunger nor thirst, and 
fancies his soldiers are as enduring as himself. 
This is why he is unfit to command. A general 
should not be insensible to hunger and thirst, 
so that he may appreciate the sufferings of 
those whom he commands. His marches should 
be moderate and he should be sparing of the 
strength of his horses and men,’?* .He recom- 
mended his successors, before undertaking an 
expedition, to examine the arms of their sol- 
diers. Carpini tells us each Mongol had at 
least’ one bow, sometimes two or three, with 
three quivers full of arrows, and an axe and 
cords for drawing military engines. The richer 
men also had pointed swords, somewhat re- 
curved. Some of them carried lances, with 
hooks on them to drag men down from their 
horses. Their arrows, he says, were two feet, a 
palm, and two fingers in length, their iron heads 
being very sharp and two-bladed. Qn their 
quivers were hung files to sharpen the arrows 
with. They-had, besides, arrows with broad 
points for hunting, &c. They also carried 
shields made of osiers, c&c., which were appa- 
rently only worn when in camp or on guard, 


‘especially at night, about the chief’s tent. 


Carpini describes in considerable detail the 
body armour used by the Mongols for covering 
their horses ‘as well as themselves, body and 
head, and which was made of cuir bouly or 
softened leather, with, plates of iron sewn upon 


| it, for which purpose each man, as we elsewhere 





* D’Ohseon, Vol. I. pp. 386-398, 
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read, hac to supply himself with an awl, a 
needle and thread.*° Thomas of Spalato says 
their armour was made of buffalo hides with 
scales fastened on it, and was virtually impene- 
trable. They wore iron or leathern helmets, 
crooked swords, quivers and bows. The heads 
of their arrows were four fingers broad, 
longer than those used in the west, and were 
made of iron, bone or horn, and the notches 


were so small that they would not pass over. 


the strings of western bows. Their standards 
were short, made of black or white yak’s 
tails, and having balls of wool at thetop. Their 
horses were small, compact and hardy, and 
submitted to almost any hardship. They rode 
them without stirrups, and made them jump 
like deer over rocks and walls.” 

" The commissariat of campaigns, such as the 
Mongols indulged in, which is such a mystery 
at first sight, is partially explained by Marco 
Polo:—“ They are more capable of hardships,” 
he says, ‘‘than other nations; for many o time, 
if need be, they will go for a month without any 
supply of food, living only on the milk of their 
mares, and on such game as their bows may win 
them. The horses also will subsist entirely on 
the grass of the plains, so that there is no need 
to carry store of barley or straw or oate, and 
they are very docile -to their riders. These, in 
case of need, will abide on horseback the livelong 
night, armed at all points, while the horse will 
be continually grazing. Of all troops in the 
world, these ‘are they which endure the 
greatest hardships and fatigue, and which cost 
the least: * * * and when the army is on 
the march they have always 200 horsemen very 
well mounted, who are sent a distance of two 
marches in advance to reconnoitre, and these 
always keep ahead. They have a similar party 
in the rear and on either flank, so that there is 
a good-look out kept on all sides against a sur- 


prise. When they are going on a distant ex- 


-pedition, they take no gear with them except 
two leather bottles for milk, a little earthen- 
ware pot to cook their meat in, and: a. little tent 
to shelter them fram rain, and in caso of grew 
urgency they will ride ten days on without 
lighting fire or taking a meal. On such an 
% Carpini, ed. d’Avesac, py 584-689. 
* 2 Thomas of Spalate, Hist. Salen. ch. 87. Wolff, 
Geach. der Mong. etc. 834. 
% op. off. Vol. L pp. 252-264. 


occasion they will sustain themselves on the 
blood of their horses, opening a vein and letting 
the blood jet into their mouths, drinking till 
they have had enough, and then staunching it. 
They also made a paste out of milk, by boiling 
it, separating the butter, and then drying the 
curds. When onan expedition, a man will take 
ten pounds of this, and on a morning put half 
a pound in a leathern bottle with as much 
water as he pleases.”** This dried milk, called 
kurut, is also referred to by Rubruquis, who 
says the milk was allowed to go very sour be- 
fore the curds ‘were taken and dried. He adds 
that they would not drink water by itself.” 
From Ramusios’ version of Marco Polo, it would. 
seem that each Mongol, what with horses and 
mares, took 18 animals with him.™ 

The account of these Western travellers, is 
very like the report sent to Muhammad the 
Khwarizm Shah by his envoys, which has been 
extracted from an eastern author by Erdmann. 
“The army of Temnjin,” we there read, “is as 
countless as ants or locusts. Their warriors are 
matchless in lion-like valour, in obedience and 
endurance. They take no rest, and flight or 
retreat is unknown to them. They take oxen, 
sheep, camels and horses with them, and live 
on meat and sour milk. Their horses scraich 
the earth with their hoofs and feed on the roots 
and grasses they dig up, so that they need neither 
straw nor oats. They pray to the sun and 
moon on their rising ard setting; they heed not 
whether food be clean or unclean, and eat dogs, 
swine, and bears. They will open a vem in 
their horses and drink the blood.’"* 

Before each expedition, s Kuriltai or General 
Assembly of the princes and military chiefs was 
held, when the time and mode of attack were 
decided upon. Spies were sent forward and in- 
telligence collected diligently about the country 
to be attacked. Chinghiz intrigued with the 
discontented and seduced them by fair pro- 
mises. On attacking a province he generally 
divided the army into small bodies, invested 
the towns and slaughtered the people in the 
open counizy, sparing only a certain number 
tobe utilized in attacking fortified places, which 
were blockaded. An advance guard was gene- 


+ 





% op. ott. ed. d' Amenac, p. 229. 

* ¥ule’s Marce Polo, Vol. 1. p, 256, note 3. 

3 Pyrdmann,: in, etc. p. 966; Yule’s Marco 
Polo, Vol. L p. 257. 
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rally sent ahead, which prudently refrained from 
destroying buildings or killing cattle. Presently 
came the main army; when everything was 
swept away, leaving nothing of any kind alive. 
In crossing rivers the Mongols sewed skins 
together into water-tight bags, put their goods, 
&c. inside, and then tied the bundles to their 
horses’ tails and swam over on them, holding on 
by the horses’ manes. 
They generally devastated the country round 
a fortress before attacking it, and tried to entice 
the garrison into an ambuscade. They built 
regular siege works armed with catapults, 
made and manned by Chinamen, Persians, 
é&e. &c., skilled in working such machines and 
in the use of the so-called Greek fire. The 
peasants and captives were compelled to work 
the machines, to fill up the ditches, &c., and 
were then forced to head the assault. The attack 
was continued day and night, relieving-parties 
keeping the garrison in perpetual excitement. 
Mines were skilfully employed to sap the walls; 
and rivers were turned to oyerwhelm devoted 
cities. To delude the garrison, they would 
sometimes raise the siege, leaving their bag- 
gage and valuables behind, only to return by 
a sudden countermarch as soon as the garrison 
was lulled into security. They rarely aban. 
doned an attack on a fortress, and would some- 
times blockade it for years. They were bound 
by no oath; and, however solemn their promise 
to the inhabitants to induce them to surrender, it 
was unserupulously broken, when the credulous 
garrison capitulated; and a general massacre 
ensued. Nor did instant submission avail in 
any case where possible danger to the com- 
munications, é&c. of the invading army might 
ensue, for it was their policy to leave behind 
them no body of people, who could thus molest 
_them. Towns and men they deemed of no 
value, and everything was swept away to make 
pastures for their herds. ‘They gloried,” says 
Vincent of Beauvais, “in the slaughter of men; 
blood was spilt by them as freely as water. 
They employed lies and deception to delude 
their victims, and then destroyed them. They 
styled those who shut themselves up in for- 
tresses their imprisoned pigs” and deemed 
them more completely — in their power than 
others, 


SP UnnAnEE ene ee ee 


“¢ At the approach of a hostile force, their scat 
tered detachments concentrated together to meet 
it. They despised honour and chivalry. In the 
business of war, ruse and surprise were more 
welcome to them than open fighting, and 
even their fighting was rather of a Fabian 
kind.” “When they come to an engagement 
with the enemy,” says Marco Polo, ‘they will 
gain the victory in this fashion. They never 
let themselves get into a regular medley, but 
keep perpetually riding round and shooting 
into the enemy, and as they do not count 
it any shame to run away in battle, they 
will sometimes pretend to do so, and in 
running away they turn in the saddle and shoot 
hard and strong at the foe, and in this way 
make great havoc. Their horses are trained so 
perfectly that they will double hither and 
thither, just like a dog, in a way that is quite 
astonishing. Thus they fight to as good pur- 
pose in running away, as if they stood and 
faced the enemy, because of the vast volleys of 
arrows that they shoot in this way, turning 
round upon their pursuers, who are fancying 
that they have won the battle. But when the 
Tartars see that they have killed and wounded 
@ large number of horses and men, they 
wheel round bodily, and return to the charge 
in perfect order, and with loud cries ; and in a 
very short time the enemy are routed. In 
truth they are stout and valiant soldiers and 
inured to war. And you perceive that it is 
just when the enemy sees them run, and 
imagines that he has gained the battle that 
he has in reality lost it, for the Tartars 
wheel round in a moment when they judge 
the right time has come, and after this 
fashion they have won many a fight.’’*¢ 

Carpini tells much the same story. He adds . 
that theprinces and chieftains did not join in the 
struggle with the men, but stood some distance 
behind and enconraged them. They mounted 
the boys and women so as to make the enemy 
believe the army was really larger than it was, 
and for this purpose they sometimes also 
mounted puppets on horseback. They placed 
their captives and the men of other tribes in 
the front of the fight, while with their picked 
troops they turned the enemy's flanks and tried 
to surround him. If a desperate foe resisted 


CE SE a Yule’s Marco Polo, I. pp. 284-5. 
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bravely, they would open their ranks to let him 
escape until the disorder of retreat made the 
work of destruction easy ; and they wounded the 
horses and men from a distance by flights of 
arrows before they closed with them, so as to 
create a stampede.” Their cavalry manceuvred 
by signals and was very skilfully handled. 
They mercilessly killed cowards, and even put 
to death a whole section if several men in 
it tried to fly, and they similarly killed those 
who wilfully lagged behind when others were 
charging ahead.** Hach man had several horses 
so that when the enemy’s cavalry showed 
signs of weariness, they secured remounts. 


They would extend their lines quickly and thus 


envelop bodies of the enemy which had 


mmprudently advanced too far. Those who 
turned aside to loot were treated like cowards. 
In these expeditions the Mongols encamped 


to rest and recruit their horses for a few months 
every year. And, as the drudgery and the 
dangerous work of-war was chiefly done by the 
captives, their lordly masters easily kept up 
their strength in the most distant expeditions. 
During times of peace, the nation was annually 
exercised in all the manceavres of war at the 


great winter hant, which, as we have seen, 
was organized like a military expedition, and 
formed the best of all training. 

It is when we realize such facts as these in 


detail, that we see how admirable a machine for 


the purposes of war the Mongol army was. Pro- 


bably no army that ever existed could rival it 


in the combined qualities of the hardihood of its 


men and horses, its complete independence of 


communications, in the excellence of its arma- 
ture, its rigid discipline and loyalty, and in 
its most skilful tactics and strategy. Certainly 
no army then existing could approach it in these 
respects. And we must remember that a great 
deal of its organization and character was 
the actual work of Chinghiz himself, whose 
military genius and resources ean only be com- 
pared with those of Napoleon. Wo donbt, he 
used his power ruthlessly. It is awful to 
think that from 1211 to 1223, 18,470,000 hu- 
man beings are said to have perished in China 
and Tangut alone, at his hands—e fearful 
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hecatomb which haunts the nfemory.** In 
Persia and its locality, he utterly laid prostrate 
the fairest and most flourishing provinces. 
“They came,” said a fugitive poet from Buk- 
kara, reported by Juveni, “and they rifled, 
they fired and they slew, trussed up their 
loot and were gone.” Najmu’d-din of Rai says 
the same in most dismal phrases: “ It was in 
the year 617” (of the Hijra) that the army of the 
reprobate Tatars (may God humiliate and 
destroy them) conquered that country, Such 
alarm, Slanghter, slavery, destruction and 
burning as was caused by these accursed ones, 
was never seen or heard of before in the land 
of unbelievers or of Islam, and can only be 
compared with what the Prophet announced 
as signs of the Last Day, when he said: 
‘The Hour of Judgment shall not come until 
ye shall have fought with the Turks, men small 
of eye and ruddy of countenance, whose T08e8 
are fiat and their faces like hide-covered shields,’ 
‘There shall bedays of horror. And what mean- 
est thou by horror? said the Companions, and he 
replied: ‘Slaughter! Slaughter!’ This beheld 
the prophet in vision 600 years ago. And 
could there well be worse slaughter than there 
was in Rai where I, wretch that I am, was 
horn and bred, and where the whole popala- 
tion of five hundred thousand ‘souls was 
either butchered or carried into slavery,” 
It is curious to contrast these sombre phrases 
with the inflated rhetorc of the great traveller 
and geographer, Ibn Yakut, in a letter preserved 
by ibn Khalikan, which he sent in the Hijra year 


617 from Mosul to the Vizier Jamatkn'd-din. 


It has been given at length by Von Hammer, 
end in it the Persian art of concealing any 
distinot statement of facts under a cloud af 
turgid metaphors is carried ont in an extracr- 
dinary way, even when dealing with such a 
terrible calamity. 

The progress of the Mongols was sq destrac- 
tive, that we are apt to overlook’ some of 
the constructive elements which characteriza 
ib and which very considerably affected the 


| direction of subsequent hnman progress. In 


the first plaoe, it was a great gain to secure 
that, over the wide stretch of Asia, men 





more of Ceinghis Khin’s making nase of 
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could freely pass to and fro without danger, and 
that the trade of the brigand and the robber 
were for a time in abeyance. Chinghiz Khan, 
inter alia, organized a postal service, with relays 
and convenient posts, &c., between the principal 
places, such as had been in vogue in China 
along the grand routes, to facilitate travel- 
lers, couriers and public officers in their 
travels. The horses, carriages and food were 
supplied by the inhabitants, and strict regula- 
tions prescribed’ the conditions under which 
they were used, and the safety of the road was 
protected by severe police regulations. For the 
first time probably, and for the last, it was pos- 
sible to travel with safety across the Steppes 
of Central Asia.** The result of this was that 
a very great intercourse sprang up between the 
East and West, and we can gather from the 
narratives of the Missionary ‘friars how con- 
stant and widespread was the flow of commerce 
and of culture over the whole Mongol world, 
and how remarkably colonies of traders sprang 
up in various inland towns of the Empire. This 
led to an interchange of thought between Hast 
aud Weat, which caused a great renaissance in 
both. The art of printing from movable blocks, 
and the use of gunpowder, were two among the 
more notable crafts which have revolutionised 
the world, which there can be small doubt 
found their way into Europe from China through 
the intervention of the Mongols. Similarly 
the art of Persia invaded and greatly modified 
that of China; while many ideas from the West 
travelled thither, so that in ‘two genera- 
tiong, namely in the reign of the great Khubilai 
Khan, the artistic and. literary condition of 
China was at its best. 
It was not only merchandize, literary and 
_ artistic wares which were thus exchanged, but 
more important elements in human progress, 
Chinghiz Khan counselled his sons to tolerate 
all créeds, telling them that it was largely in- 
different to the Deity how men honoured him; 
and he exempted from all taxes the ministers 
of different religions, devotees, the poor doctors, 
and other learned men.’* Itis easy to see what a 
revolution in the social life of large parts of 
Asis and even of Huropelay behind this breadth 
of view, when we consider the fierce bigotry both 
of Mubammadans and Christians at this period. 
aes eee aera te 


* Juveni and Rashidu'’d-dim quoted by D’Obsson, 
Vol. L. pp. 406-407. Sid pal. 





Another great moral change which Chinghiz 
endeavoured to introduce, was the suppression 
of the chicanery, lying and general obliquity 
and artificiality of Hastern life. I have quoted 
some instances in an earlier page. Especially 
noticeable was his life, as a protest against 
pomp and luxury. Disdaining the extravagant 
titles which were then in vogne, he used only 
that of Khan or Khakan. The princes of the 
blood addressed him by his own name, and 
in his letters, diplomas, etc., this name was. 
unaccompanied by any honorary titles. The 
Hdicts issued from his chancellary were simple 
and concise, and free from the inflation then so 
usual in Persia. When he had conquered 
Transoxiana, a Secretary of the Khwirizm Shah 
Muhammad was taker into his service. Having 
heard from his general Chepe, that he was 
prevented from attacking Syria by the opposi- 
tion of Badro’d-din Lulu, the prinee of Mosul, 
Chinghiz told the secretary to write to that 
prince in these terms: “God has given us the 
Empire of the world. Those who submit and 
allow our troops to pass will preserve their 
kingdom, their families and property. As to 
the rest God alone knows what will happen 
to them. If Bedr-u’d-din submits he will 
find a friend in us; if not, what will become 
of Mosul at the approach of our army?” 
The secretary wrote this messagein Persian, in 
an inflated style, and using the varions epithets 
then applied to sovereign princes. When the 
chamberlain, Danishmand, had interpreted it in 
Mongol, Chinghiz Khan said this was not what 
he had dictated. Thescribe replied that he had 
followed the ordinary usage. ‘You are a trai- 
tor,” answered the Mongol Chief, in a rage. 
**You have written this letter ina tone which will 
only encourage the prince of Mosul to be more 
audacious,” and he had him put todeath.* The 
same writer tells us how he prophesied that 
his descendants would dress themselves in costly 
stuffs, broidered with gold, would feed on rich 
food, ride splendid horses, enfold beantiful 
women in their arms, and forget to whom they 
owed. these pleasures. Nor did he fail to warn 
them that if they ceased to keep up:a system of 
strict subordination and discipline their empire 
wonld fall into decadence. “Then,” he adds,. 

“they will ask for Chinghi: Khan again.’ 


nanan een ee 
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If we limit ourselves to the area he control- 
led, perhaps the most notable of all the changes 
made by Chinghiz Khan was the breaking 
down of the feeling of nationality, and especially 
of tribal feeling, by wholesale transportations 
of whole peoples, with their chiefs, from one area 
to another. It was thus he consolidated a 
heterogeneous mass of clans into a nation 
of which the aristocracy was Mongol in blood. 
This aristocracy in certain cases ceased to he 
Mongol in speech and in other respects, and 
became absorbed in the mass of Turks which 
surrounded it On the other hand, various 
Turkish clans in Mongolia were swallowed up 
and incorporated among the Mongols them- 
selves. Thus we account for the presence in 
Mongolia, at this day, of several small clans of 
Nains, etc., of Turkish origin, but speaking 
Mongol; while the reverse has occurred in 
many districts elsewhere. The process of 
consolidation was, no doubt, greatly assisted 
by the community of habit,,religion, &c., even 
when language and separate tradition creat- 
ed barriers; and this was strengthened by 
the fact of Chinghiz Khan having been a Turk 
by origin, although ruling overMongols. It was 
probably in consequence of this that the Turksin 
all parts of Asia, after a momentary resistance, 
collapsed and joined his army, which thus grew 
like a rolling snowball in the Alps. Each 





tribe he encountered when defeated fell int 
ranks behind him and joined in his triumpha 
march, just as the Hessians, Poles and Italians 
followed Napoleon, and as the Goths, Alans 
and Slavs followed Attila. The perpetual 
success of his arms was the most potent of con- 
solidating forces; and, when he died, the many 
tribes he had conquered formed a strong nation, 
bound together by a fanatical loyalty to himself 
and his family. 

In regard to wider issues, we are tempted 
to despair as we trace the careers of ruthless 
conquerors whom men make gods of, such 
as Alexander, Cesar, Attila, Chinghiz, Timur, 
Napoleon. And yet there is no lesson more 
firmly established perbaps by history than that 
the progress of civilization is not continuous. 
It passes through periods of stagnation and 
decay, when it needs a rude plough to tear 
up @ virgin stratum, and rude hands to sow 
untainted seed; and it isa strange fact that, 
as the most bountiful harvests of summer are 
generally garnered after the severest winters, 
so do worn out and sophisticated communities 
need a very deep harrow to nnloek their riches ; 
and, the greater the desolation for the moment, 
and the longer the fields lie fallow, the more 
generous is the harvest. This is not an apology 
for “the Scourges of God ;” it is an empirical 
lesson from. history. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE IN SCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.8., C.1.E. 
No. 169.—Parba-KiMEpDI Puates oy THE Mawaraya TypRAVARMAN.—THE YEAR 91. 


This inscription, which has not been pre- 
viously published in full, was first brought to 
notice by me in 1884, in this Journal, ante, 
Vol. XIII. p. 120. It is on some copper-plates 
which were found at Parla-Kimedi,’ the 
chief town of a Zamindari or Estate of the 
same name near Chicacole (properly Srikéku- 
lam), in the Gatjim District of the Madras 
Presidency. I obtained the original plates, 
for examination, from the Government Central 
Museum at Madras, to which they were pre- 
sented by Mr. W. Taylor." 

The plates, of which the first and last are 


AD 
: The ‘ Purlah Kimedy’ of the Indian Atlas, Sheet N F 


P 4fr' N. ; 94° 8—In Thornton's 

108. Lat. 18 ts tg . ot the a . 
* Kimedi’ : s : been 
Fee aes * Khimige’; but the aspirate in the 


inscribed on‘one side only, are three in number, 
each measuring about 53” by 2’, They are 
quite smooth ; the edges of them being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rims; but 
the inscription is in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion almost throughout. The heads of the 
letters have in many places an imperfect and 
disjointed appearance, as if they had been 
partially worn away by rust; but this is due, 
wherever it occurs, to faulty execution on tho 
part of the engraver, in omitting sometimes 
to complete the mdfrds or horizontal top- 


strokes, and sometimes even to commence them 


ee A LS 
first syllable is hardly likely to be correct in the case of 
a Drévidian. name. | ee 

2 See Sewell’s Lésts of Antiquities, Madras, Vol. IT. p. 
262 and note. 
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at all. In all other respects, the engraving 
is bold and good ; though the interiors of the 
letters in a few places shew, as usual, marks 
of the working of the engraver’s tool. The 
plates are tolerably thick and substantial ; and 
the letters, though fairly deep, do not shew 
through on the backs of them at all.— 
Towards the proper right end of each plate 
there is a hole for a ring to connect 
them. The ring, which had not been cut 
or otherwise opened when the grant came 
under my notice, is about ¥, thick and 387” 
in diameter. The seal, in the lower part of 
which the ends of the ring wére fused and so 
secured, is slightly oval, about {” by is/”. It 
had, on a slightly countersunk surface, either 
a legend or some emblem ; but it is now quite 
unrecognisable, and not worth reproducing by 
lithography. A lithograph of the plates 
themselves has been prepared, and will be 
issued in my Indian Inscriptions, No. 18, the 
publication of which will commence as soon 88 
my Gupta Inscriptions are out of hand.—The 
weight of the three plates is 103 oz. and of 
the ring and seal, 65 oz.; total, 1 lb. 1 oz.— 
The average size of the letters is about 3,". 
The characters belong to the southern class 
of alphabets; and are of almost precisely 
the same type with those of the Chicacole 
grants of the Mahérdja Indravarman, of which 
lithographs have been published in this 
Journal, ante, Vol. XIII. pp. 120, 122, They 
include, in ne 19, forms of the numerical 
symbols for 1, 30, and 90.—The language is 
Sanskrit; and all the formal part of the 
inscription, which agroes pretty closely with 
the corresponding portions of the Chicacole 
grants, is in prose, Four of the customary 
benedictiye and imprecatory verses are intro- 
duced in lines 13 to 18; and the name of the 
writer of the grant is given in another verse 
in line 19f.—In respect of orthography, we 
have to notice (1) the use of the upadhamdniya, 
in anuddhydiah=parama, line 6£.; (2) the use of 
the guttaral nasal, instead of the anusudra, before 
sand h, in triatatima, line 19, and stiha, hne 20; 
(3) the doubling of dh, in conjunction with 
a following y and 1, in-anuddhydta, lime 6, and 





3 Kondavallakéna pratibédhttair=ashdbheh ; Tine 11.— |" 


The astial expression is by some derivative or other from 
vijidpi, ‘to request.’ I cannot quote any other instance 
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ddhruvasarmmané, line 11; and (4) the use of 
b for v, in bd for vé, line 15. 

The inscription records that, from the 
victorious city of Kalinganagara (line 1), the 
most devout worshipper of the god Mahéésvara, 
the Mahdrdja Indravarman (1. 7),—who has 
had all the stains of the Kali age removed by 
performing obeisance to the god Siva under 
the name of the divine Gékarnasvimin (1. 2) ; 
who acquired the authority of Adhirdja over 
the whole of Kalinga by the power of his own 
sword (l. 4); who is the establisher of the 
spotless family of the Gangas (I. 5); and who 
meditates on the feet of his parents,—issues 
a command to all the cultivators at the village 
of Kettata in the Dévanna pajchdlé (1. 7), to 
the effect that, on the admonition® of a person 
named Kondavallaka (1.11), the said village 
of Kettata is constituted an agrahdra, and is 
given by him to Dhruvagarman (1. 11), of the 
Girgéya gétra, belonging to the community of 
Kalinganagara, and a religious student of the 
Chhandéga school. 

Lines 12 to 18 contain an address to future 


rulers, about continaing the grant ; followed 


by four of the customary benedictive and im- 


precatory verses. 


And lines 18 to the end contain the date, 


in both words and numerical symbols, of the 


ninety-first year of the augmenting victorious 
reign, and the thirtieth solar. day,* without 
any reference to the fortnight, of the month 
Migha (January-February); followed by 4 
verse recording that the charter was written 
by Vinayachandra, the son of Bhinuchandra, 
at the personal command of R&jasizhnha. 

The Kalinganagara that is mentioned in 
lines 1 and 10, is the modern Kalingapatam,’ 
a well-known town in the Gafijim District, 
at the mouth of the ‘ Vamsadhara’ river, about 
sixteen miles north of Chicacole. 

The two Chicacole grants, published by me 
in this Jovrnal, anée, Vol. XITI. pp. 119 ff. 


| 122 ff, are grants ‘of a Mahdrdja Indravar- 


man, dated respectively in the years 128 and 
146. The difference of fifty-six years between 
the present grant and the second of them, 
renders it extremely douhtfol whether the 
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{ndyavarman of all three grants is one and 
the same person, Another point in the same 
direction is that the Indravarman of the 
present grant had the second name or biruda 
of R&jasizha (1. 20), which is not mentioned 
in the Chicacole grants. And it may also be 
noted that the present grant was written by 
a certain Vinayachandra ; whereas the grant 
of the year 128 was engraved by Aditya, the 
son of a Vinayachandra, who seems likely to 
be the same person; and this tends to shew 
that, in the interval of thirty-seven years, one 
generation of subordinates, at any rate, had 
passed away. But an apparently more con- 
clusive point still is that, though the other 
epithets and the general style of the charters 
correspond. more or less closely, the Indravar- 
man of the Chicacole grants is simply 
mentioned as belonging to the family of the 
Gangas; thus (ante, Vol. XIII. p. 12], L 4) 
Géig-dmala-kula-tilakah, “ the ornament of the 
spotless family of the Gaéagas ;” and (2d. p. 123, 
1.72.) prathita-vipul-dmala-Géng- dnvay-dimbara- 
sakala-sarach-chhaséakah, “the full autumn- 
moon of the sky which is the famous and great 
and spotless lineage of the Gangas.” Whereas, 
the Indravarman of the present grant is 
called the establisher of the family of the 
Gangas; thus(lined) Géag-dmala-kula-prattsh- 
thah, “he who has (effected) the establishment 
of the spotless family of the Ganges.” The 
four points, takén together, seem to prove 
that the Indravarman of the presené grant 
was an ancestor,—probably the grandfather,— 
of the Indravarman of the two Chicacole 
grants. 

As regards the era in which the dates of 
this inscription and of the two Chicacole grants 
is recorded, I can do little more than repeat 
what I have already said;* vis. that it is 
evidently the Gangéya era, specifically men- 
tioned under that name,—but apparently only 
in connection with a conventional date,—in 
grant of the Mahérdja Dévéndravarman, and, 
another of the Mahéréja Satyavarman, both 
of which are dated im the fifty-first year of 
the era. I have also a grant of Dévéndravar- 
man, which is dated, genuinely, in the two 
hundred and fifty-fourth year of the era. The 
epoch of the era still remains to be determined. 
a ee ee Se en 


®° ante, Vol. XIII. pp. 120, 278f. 
? Jour. Bo. Br. Bu Te Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 114. 


But, in publishing the Chicacole grants, 1 
wrote—“ Tt is possible that the Mahdriéj: 
Indravarman of this grant [of the year 128] 
is identical with the Adhiréja Indra, who is 
mentioned, in the Gédavari grant of the Réju 
Prithivimitla,’ as combining with other 
chiefs and overthrowing a certain Indra- 
bhattiraka. This Indrabhattaéraka must be 
the Eastern Chalukya of that name; the 
younger brother of Jayasimha I. (Saka 549 to 
579 or 582), and the father of Vishnuvardhana 
II. (Sake 579 to 586, or Saka 582 to 591).” 
This is the period to which all the threo 
grants, issued in the name of Indravarman, 
may be allotted on paleographical grounds, 
—as far as such evidence can be applied. 
As I have previously intimated, the clue to 
the date may perhaps be found in the record, 
in line 10 f. of the grant of the year 128, or 
an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day 
of the month Margagira (November-December). 
The Saka years that I have quoted above, 
represent A.D. 627 t0 670. Bat, owing to the 
possibility of the Indravarman who is con- 
nected with the history of Indrabhattiraka, 
being the grantor of the presené charter ot 
91,—not of the charters of 128 and 146,—tho 
later limit of Sake-Sathvat 591, as regards the 
second Indravarman, may have to be broughs 
down fifty-five years later, to Saka-Sarmvat 
646 or A.D. 72425. Taking the extremo 
limits of A.D. 627 to 725, and allowimg a 
margin of a few years on either side, the Junar 
eclipse mentioned in the grant of the year 128 


may be any one of the following :"— 
30th November .........000.A.D. 624 
20th #5 Siditsedectate: 625 
9th 4 poe evuainueyes 626 
Ist December .....-cesseeens 643 
19th. November ....cccessccees 6414 
10th = sebseeceeuuses 653 
Ist December ........ betas: 662 
10th November .......c2-cse- 672 
22nd _ Css seeuevaweucckies 690 
llth =» iveeceaes 691 
Qnd December ......s00..--6. 708 
29nd November ....00-s.00 vee 709 
9nd ly Scseasousnnesen 719 
Srd December ........0065 Sui 727 
12th November ....... grieunce 737 


© Canningkam’s Indion Eras, p. 210 f. 
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And, coupled with the eclipse, the re«rd in | case,—may very possibly enable us hereafter, 
line 19 of the present grant, that, in 2 91st | by means of detailed calculations, to determine 
year of the era, the month Migha included | precisely which of the eclipses mentioned 
thirty solar days,—which is not always the above is the one intended. 


TEXT.” 
First Plate. 

1 Om Svasti Sarv-artu-sukha-ramaniyad=vijaya-Kalinganagarat=sakala-bhuvana- 

nirmmén-ai- 
2 ka-sittradharasya  bhagavatO § Gdkarnna-svaminas=-charanakamala-yugala-prandmid=a- 
3 pagata-Kali-kalanké vinaya-naya-sampadim=idharah, sv-dsi-dhdré-parispand-ddhigata-sa- 
4 kala-Kaling-didhirajyas =chatur - udadhi-tarahga - mékhal - Avanitala - pravitat - Amala-yasih 

anéka- 
5 samara-samkshébha-janita-jaya-sabdé6 G&ng-imala-kula-pratishthah pratap-atisay-dnamita- 

Second Plate; First Side. 

G samasta-simanta-chidamani-prabhi-mafijart-puija-raijita-charané matapitri-pid-anuddhya- 


ta- 

+ he=paramamahéivarah éri-mahfrij-BEndravarmmaé {"* Dévanna-paiichalyahh Kettata- 
grimé sarvva- 

8 samavétén=katumbi jiapayati (\*] Viditam=astu vé yath=ayan=grimas=sarvva- 

9 kavaih parihrity=4-chandr-arkka-pratishtham=agraharani=kritva  méatipitrér-itmanad=cha 
puny-abhi- 


10 vridhayé Kalinganagara-siminyfya Gdrggéya-sagbtriya Chhandéga-sabrahmachariné 
Second Plate; Second Side. 

11 Ddhruvagarmmané Kondavallakéna pratibédhitair =udaka-piirvvam=asmébhis-sa[m*]- 
pradattas=Tad=viditv [4] | 

12 yath-dchitah bhagabhégam=upanayantah sukham prativasath=6ti} bhavishyad- 
rajabhis=ch=iyam 

13 dana-dharmmé=nnupilyahs*=Tathi cha Vyisa-gitth  ésléké bhavanti [i*] Bahu- 
bhir**=vva- 

14 sudha datta bahubhis=ch=inupalitd yasya yasya yadi bhfimis=<tasya tasya tad([a] 

15 phalam [n*]. Sva-dattim=para-dattim=ba(va) yatnad=raksha Yudhishthira 
mahimm**=mahimatin éréshtha 

Third Plate. 
16 dAnich=chhréyé=nupilanam [*] Shashtit varsha-sahasrini médaté divi bhimi- 





dah a- 
17 kshépia ch=inumanti cha timny‘*=éva naraké vaséd=iti i(h) Vighnatamr 
bhartri-gd-vipra-bala-yéshid-vi- 
18 paschitam yi =—s_ ga*tis=si bhavéd=bhiimin haratas=Sisan-inkitam=iti [11*] 
Pravarddhaméana-vijaya-ré- 
19 jya-samvatsarah éka-navatifh*} 90 1 Miagha dina triigatima 30 [1*] Idam’” 
Vinayachandré- 
20 na Bhannchandrasya sinmmni féfsanathh RAjasithasya likhitam svaemukh-djiayi 1) 
* Ero the original plates. | 1* Read mahtn. 
2 Tn the origi this word is expressed by a symbol, | . ** Read tany. 
not in letters. a %* This letter is partially destroyed by the ring-hole. 
11 This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. | which seems to have been made after the ing was 
3 Read as. finished, though a space must have been left blank or it, 


3 Metre, Sléke (Anushfubh); and in the following 31 Metre, Sloka (Anushtubh). . 
three verses, 
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ee 
A LETTER OF THE EMPEROR AKBAR ASKING FOR T.IE CHRISTIAN 
SCRIPTURES. 


BY E. 

From the text of a letter, which occurs in 
the first daftur of Abii’l-fazl’s correspon- 
dence lithographed at Kanhpir (Cawnpore) in 
1849-50, we can conjecture—but no more—that 
it was sent either to the Viceroy or to the Arch- 
bishop of Portuguese India, as that nei¢hbour- 
hood is mentioned in it in such a way us to 
imply contiguity of frontier between the two 
powers,—the Portuguese and the Mughal,— 
and as the individual addressed is alluded to 
as a propagator of the Christian religion, It 
is the only letter of this kind that appears, as 
far as we know, to have been preserved in 
Persian; and the in other respects valuable 
Archivo Portuguez Oriental does not contam 
translations of any such, although it alludes to 
correspondence, and to an ambassador from 
Akbar, who arrived in Goa on the 25th 
October 1584, and remained there till his death, 
which occurred on the 5th May 1588. 

Before that time, however, according to 
another authority, an ambassador; ’Abdu’llah 
by name, had arrived and been received in 
Goa with great honours in 1579 during the 
month of September." This ambassador, who 
was accompanied by an Armenian Christian 
interpreter, Domenico Perez, brought to the 
Archbishop letter which we know only in its 


Italian rendering and translate as follows:— . 


“In the name of God. Letter from Jalialu- 
*ddin Muhammad Akbar, the king, placed:on 
his seat by God. Chief Padres of the order of 
St. Paul ;? let it be known to them that I am 
their great friend. I send them ? Abdu’ llah, 
my ambassador, and Domenico Perez, to ask 
you to send to ‘me with them two‘of your 
literati, (and) that they may bring with them the 
Books of the Law, and above ali the Gospels, 
because ‘I really desire much to understand 
their perfection ; and preasingly again demand 
that they come with this my ambassador and 
bring the Holy Books, that by their arrival I 

‘may obtain supreme consolation: they will be 


dear to me, and I shall receive them with every. 


possible honour. And when I shall have 
$$ 


1. Missions al Gran Mogor, Descritts dal P. Danielle 
Bartoli, 8.J., p. 7, st seg. 
4 This is the name 


which the Jomita ware at that time better known in 


as well as thet of ‘ Pealists, by 


REHATSEK. 


been well instructed in the Law, and shall have 
understood its perfection, they may return 
whenever they like, and I shall send them back 
with great honours and worthily remunerated. 
Neither let them be at all afraid, as I take 
them under my protection and guarantee their 
safety.” 

In consequence of the request made in this 
letter, three Jesuits were sent to the Emperor 
Akbar, namely, Ridolfo Aquaviva, who was 
an Italian, Antonio Montserrat, a Frenchi- 


man, and Francisco Enrichez [for Henrique: } 


a native of India. The first of these, Padre 
Ridolfo, was still at the Court of the Emperor 
Akbar, when the Persian letter, now to be 
given in English, was despatched from it in 
1582. He arrived there on the 15th February 
1580, and returned to Goa in 1583, where he 
was soon afterwards slain at Salsette, together 
with several other Padres, in a riot created by 
angry Hindus on the 15th July of that year. 

It will be seen hereafter that the purport of 
the above letter,—of which, as already said, we 
possess only the Italian translation, and which 
was written more than three years before the 
Persian one,—-and of the Persian letter, to be 
given herein in as literal a rendering as possi- 
ble, is nearly the same; although the former 
appears shorn of all the rhetorical oriental 
figures of speech that the original probably 
contained. The Italian translated letter is, 
moreover, entirely devoid of that spirit of en- 
lightenment and philanthropy, which permeated 
every document issued by the great and good 
Akbar, and which is notigeable also in the text 
of the Persian letter. On the other band, it 
is a matter of some surprise, that in the 
Persian letter no mention is made of Padre 
Ridolfo, who, when it was written, happened to 
be still at the Mughal Court, which. his two 
companions had left, and who, although lead- 
ing the retired life of a hermit during the last 
year of his sojourn, continued to enjoy the 
favour of the Emperor, who wes very loth to 
part with him.’ 


Yndia' than by pag ieg “iia Calcutie Review, No. 
CLEUL., Jeanary 1886, Ace ae bok eka 
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The heading of the Persian letter, “‘Imperial 
Rescript to European Scholars,’’ is not in accor- 
dance with the text, no such persons being 
addressed. in it, and may, perhaps, have been 
added afterwards for publication purposes, It 
may, also, have been deliberately chosen as an 
indefinite expression, because the Mughal Court 
very likely possessed no certain knowledge as to 
whether the Goa Territory belonged, or would 
in the future belong, to Spain or to Portugal. 
Subsequent events showed that it was to remain 
for sixty years under the sway of the first named 
monarchy; but when the letter was sent, Portu- 
guese India had but lately become subject to 
Spain, the King of which, Philip VI., had 
appointed Don Francisco Mascarenhas his first 
Viceroy, who made ‘way for his successor and 
departed to Europe on the 22nd November 
1584. It may, therefore, be conjectured, that 
under these circumstances it was considered 
best to adopt an indefinite mode of address, 
which was, however, probably changed a few 
years afterwards, when Akbar wrote to other 
Viceroys, such as Duarte de Menezes, Mannoel 
de Sousa Coutinho, and Mathias d’Albn- 
querque;* but, as already observed, neither the 
originals, nor the translations of any of these 
letters appear to have been preserved, and 
although allusions to their contents occur, 
nothing positive can be said about them. 


The said Persian letter may be translated 
as follows :— 


Imperial Rescript to European Scholars. 


“ Boundless homage to the true Sovereign, 
whose realm is preserved from the calamity of 
decline, and whose dominion is safe from the 
shock of extinction. The wonderful extent 
of heaven and earth is but a portion of the 
infinite universe of His creation! . He is 
the Director, who causes order to depend in 
the world, among mankind, on the wisdom of 
just kings, and to subsist by the aid of righteous 
princes. He fore-ordained that by means of 
the binding instincts of love and affection 
various individuals and species of created beings 
should associate and commingle with each other 
amicably. Unlimited salutations are due to the 
blessed spirits of the multitude of prophets and 
apostles—benediction and peace be upon them 


—that lived the most profitable of lives, and 
are the guides to the best of paths, collectively 
and individually. 

“Tt is not concealed and veiled from the 
minds of intelligent persons, who have received 
the light of divine aid and are illuminated by 
the rays of wisdom and knowledge, that in this 
terrestrial world, which is the mirror of the 
celestial, there is nothing that excels love and 
no propensity so worthy of cultivation as 
philanthropy, because the peace of the world and 
the harmony of existence are based upon friend- 
ship and association, and in each heart, illumi- 
nated by the rays of the sun of love, the world 
of the soul, or faculties of the mind, are by them 
purged of humznan darkness; and much more 
is this the case, when they subsist between 
monarchs, peace among whom implies the peace 
of the world and of the denizens thereof. 

‘* Considering these things, we are, with the 
whole power of our mind, earnestly striving to 
establish and strengthen the bonds of love, 
harmony and union among the population, but 
above all with the exalted tribe of princes, who 
enjoy the noblest of distinctions in consequence 
of a greater (share of the) divine favour, and 
especially with that illustrious representative 
of dominion, recipient of divine illumination, 
and propagator of the Christian religion,’ who 
needs not to be praised or made known; (and 
this decision is) on account of our propinquity, 
the claims whereof are well established among 
mighty potentates, and acknowledged to be the 
chief condition for amicable relations. But, as 
weighty obstacles and great hindrances have 
delayed personal intercourse, an interchange of 
messages and correspondence is the best substi- 
tate forit. Intelligent and shrewd men having 
considered it fit to take the place of oral con- 
versation, we entertain hopes that the portals of 
correspondence will be continually kept open. 
on both sides, whereby we may inform each 
other of various affairs and pleasant hopes. 

“It will be known to your enlightened mind, 
that by the unanimous consent of the adher- 
ents of all religions and governments, regard-— 
ing the two states, namely, the religious and 
the secular,—the visible and the invisible 
world,—it is believed and considered fully 
proved; that, in comparison to the next, the 


* Archivo Portugues Oriental, Fascicolo 3, Lettera No. 23, No, 206, 289, &c. 
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present world is ofno account. What laudable 
efforts the wisest men of the period, as well as 
the great princes of every country, are making 
«o ameliorate the present perishable outward 
state! But they are nevertheless spending the 
essence of their lives, and the best of their time, 
in the acquisition of mundane objects, striving 
for, and being fully absorbed in the enjoyment 
of pleasures, and the indulgence of appetites 
which must soon vanish! Allah, the Most 
High, has, however, by His eternal favour 
and unceasing guidance—despite our multi- 
farious occupations, drawbacks, connections, and 
dependence on external circumstances—graci- 
ously inspired us with a longing affer Him; 
but, although we have brought the dominions 
of several great princes under our subjection,— 
the administration and amalgamation whereof 
engrosses our intellect, because we are bound 
to promote the welfare and happiness of all 
our subjects,—mevertheless—Allah be praised — 
the purpose of all our activity, the head and 
front of all we do, is ® desire to meet with 
divine approbation, and to discover that whick 
is true. 

“ Ag most men are fettered by the bonds of 
tradition, and by imitating the ways followed 
by their fathers, ancestors, relatives and ac- 
quaintances, every une continues, without 
investigating the arguments and reasons, to 
follow tne religion ‘in which he was born and 
educated, thus excluding himself from the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the trath, which is the 
noblest aim of the human intellect. There- 
fore we associate at convenient seasons with 
learned men of all religions, and thus derive- 
profit from their exquisite discourses and 
exalted aspirations. Our Janguage, however, 
being different from yours, we hope that you 
will rejoice us by sending to these parts & man 
able to represent to us those sublime objects of 
research. in an intelligible manner.” 

“Tt has been brought to our notice, that the 
revealed books, such as the Pentateuch, the 
Gospels, and the Psalms, have been translated 

nnn 
® This demand caks badly for thot Site 


Ridolfo. 3 would also ear 
hase i alinded-to above as_havimg accom 


Padre 
alleged to have possessed some knowledge 

d satisfy aL bar. Accordingly we may be allo 
to doubt whether Padre Ridolfo made any great impres- 


into Arabic and Persian. Should these books— 
which are profitable to all—whether translated 
or not, be procurable in your country, send 
them, 

* On the present occasion, we have, for the 
purpose of strengthening our friendship, and 
confirming our union, despatched Sayyid 
Muzaffar, who is endowed with many excel- 
lent qualities, loyal, and distinguished by 
enjoying our special favours. He will orally 
communicate to you certain matters and may 
be trusted. Please always to keep open the 
portals of correspondence, 

* Salutation to him who followeth guidance. ° 
Dated in the month Rabi’u'l-awal, in the 
year 990,” 

That, after this, other letters were sent by 
Akbar, and that, after the departure of Padre 
Ridolfo Aquaviva, other missionaries arrived 
from Goa, who likewise returned thither from 
the Mughal Court, appears from a letter of the 
king of Portugal, or rather of Spain and Por- 
tugal,* dated Lisbon the 28th January 1596, 
referring to a letter of Martin d’ Albuquerque, 
in which he says :— 

“ He also tells me [in his letter] that Akbar 
had written him some letters, and among them 
one which he had sent by an Armenian Chriz- 
tian, [Domenico Perez ?] who had given him 
suitable information about our power and 
prosperity ; furthermore, that the said Akbar 
wanted some men of letters to be sent to him, 
and complained of the early departure home- 
wards of the Jesuits sent to him by Manoel 
Sousa Coutinho, when he was governor; that 
he {d’ Albuquerque | had considered this matter 
with the prelates and monks, who were 
of opinion that two learned monks should be 
sent; and that the Provincial of the Society 
of Jesus forthwith offered. his own ecclesiastics 
with the same zeal for the service of God and 


‘for mune, with which he had given the two 


others, as well as a very learned layman.. And 
I recommend you to thank the said Provincial 
on my part,as well as those of his order whom 
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he has given to Ethiopia, and that you should 
favour those things and keep me always in- 
fortaed about them.” 

The superscription and text of Akbar’s 
letter which has been discussed are as follows, 
according to the Kanhpiir edition, above-men- 
tioned, of the Inshé-i-Abi’lfazl :— 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No. XVI.—“ Pride goeth before a Fall.” 

Corresponding to this English proverb, there 
is one in Tamil,—Ahambhd vam dlav alikkum, 
“Pride of self destroys ;” and the following story 
is related by the common folk to illustrate it :— 

In a certain village there lived ten cloth- 
merchants, who always went about together. 
Once upon a time they had travelled far afield, 
and were returning home with a great deal of 
money which they had obtained by selling their 
wares. Now there happened to be a dense 
forest near their villaye, and this, early one 
morning, they reached. In it there lived 
three notorious robbers, of whose existence the 
traders had never heard, and while they were 
still in the middle of it, the robbers stood 
before them, with swords and cudgels in their 


hands, and ordered them to lay down all they |. 


had. The traders had no weapons with them; 
and so, though they were many more in 
number, they had to submit themselves to 
the robbers, who took away everything from 
them, even the very clothes they wore, and 
gave to each only s small loin-cloth (daagé#s), 
& span in breadth and a cubit in length. 

The idea that they had conquered ten men, 
and plundered all their property, now took 
possession of the robbers’ minds. They seated 
themselves like three monarchs before the men 


they had plundered, and ordered them to dance | 


to them before returning home. The mer- 
chants now mourned their fate. They had lost 
all they had, except their chief essential,’ the 
laagéti, and still the robbers were not satis- 
fied, but ordered them to dance ! { 

There was, among the ten. merchants, one 


who was very intelligent. He pondered over 


the calamity that had come upon him and his 
friends, the dance they would have to perform, 


and the magnificent manner in which the three 
robbers had seated themselves onthe grass. At 
the same time he observed that these last had 
placed their weapons on the ground, in the 
assorance of having thoroughly cowed the 
traders, who were now commencing to dance. 
So he took the lead in the dance, and, as a 
song is always sung by the leader on such 
occasions, to which the rest keep time by hands 
and feet, he thus began to sing :— 

Néminum pult pér, 

Télanum tru pér : 

Sdvana télenai 

Tirevanan éuttindn, 

Sdvana tdlan midi. 

Té tat tim tadingana. 

“ We are pult men, 

They are “iru men 

If one éé@ man, 

Surrounds tiru men, 

‘Sa man remains. 

Té, tat, tim, tadiagana.” 

The robbers were all uneducated, and 
thought that the leader was merely singing 
a song as usual, So it was in one sense; 
fer the leader commenced from a distance, and 
had sung the song over twice, before he and 
his companions commenced to approach the 
‘yobbers. They had understood his meaning, 


‘trade, would have remained « riddle. 

bra elles cia ese ppt 
‘article in the presence of a purchaser use ar 
| enigmatic form of language “ Whatisthe price 
of this cloth?” one trader will ask another. 
“Pali: repees," another will reply,’ meaning 
“ton pupees.”. Thus, there is no. possthility of 
the purckeser knowing what is meant unless 
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he be acquainted with trade technicalities.’ 
By the rules of this secret language ¢irw means 
‘ three,’ puli means ‘ten,’ and sdvana (or shortly 
sa) means ‘one.’ So the leader by his song 
meant to hint to his fellow-traders that they 
were ten men, the robbers only three, that if 
three pounced upon each of the robbers, nine 
of them could hold them down, while the re- 
maining one bound the robbers’ hands and 
feet. 

The three thieves, glorying in their victory, 
and. little understanding the meaning of the 
song and the intentions of the dancers, were 
proudly seated chewing betel and tambdh 
(tobacco). Meanwhile the song was sung @ 
third time. Té tai tom had left the lps of 


the singer; and, before tadingana was ont of 
them, the traders separated into parties of 
three, and each party pounced upon a thief. 
The remaining one—the leader himself, for to 
him the other nine left the conclusion—tore 
up into long narrow strips a large piece of 
cloth six cubits long, and tied the hands and 
feet of the robbers. These were entirely 
humbled now, and rolled on the ground like 
three bags of rice ! 

The ten traders now took back all their 
property, and armed themselves with the swords 
and cudgels of their enemies; and when they 
reached their-village, they often amused their 
friends and relatives by relating their adven- 
ture.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tre Sackep Booxs or Carwa—THE Texts or Conru- 
CIANISM ; translated by James Legge: Part ITT. bats 
Li-Kz, Two Vols., p. xiv., 484; , 496. [Sac 
Books or THE East; Vols, EXVIL. -XX TI am 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1885, 


The Li-Ki is one of the “ Five-King” or classical 
books of Confucianism, and is “a collection of 
treatises on the rules of propriety or ceremonial 
usages,” in fact, a sort of code of social inter- 
course. The translation by Mr. Legge is the first 
that has been published of the whole of the 
Li-Ké; the valuable translation by Callery (I4-Ké 
ou Mémorial des Rites) having been done as an 
abridged and expurgated edition, which contams 
hardly more than a half of the great editions 
of the Thang and present dynasties, which Mr. 
Legge has followed. 

In an interesting introduction, the translator 
gives a brief history of. the L1-Ki; from which 
it appears that, very likely as early as the time 
of Confucius, most certainly in the time of 
Mencius, there were in existence treatises about 
ceremonial usages, of the same nature as the Lt-Kt 
if not of the same contents. In B.C. 213, when 
Shih Hwang Ti ordered the destruction of the 
old literature, there were two books of I4 in 
existence, the I-14 and the Kdu-Lt, which were 
recovered in the great revival of Confucianism that 
took place under the Han dynasty,—the I-.Lf 
im the reign of the emperor Wt (B.C. 140-87), and 
the K4u-L4 under the same emperor, and again in 
the next century. The [t-K¢ has taken a higher 
position than the other two, and may contain 
parte as old or elder; but, as a collection: in its 
present form, it does not go higher than the 

i raders certain symbols 
ing ei sicher par gaia — a 

* [This story, apart from ita folklore value, is spevially 


pulpal alee 


Han dynasty. The third book of the Lt-Ké, the 
Royal Ordinances, was compiled at the order of 
the emperor Wan (B.C. 179-157), by the Great 
Scholars of his Court. It required two centuries 
or more of Ji-scholars, and several general 
searches for old records, to arrive at last at the 
present compilation of the [i-K%, of which the 
definitive redaction was done by Ma-Yung (A.D. 
79-166) and his pupil Kang Hstian (A.D. 127-200). 
Tn its present form, the Z4-K?t is composed of forty- 
six books; and the reader will find, in Mr. Legge's 
introduction, notices of the different books and what 
is known about the authorship and.date of each. 
The high authority which the Li-K¢ enjoys 
in China invests it with a special value in the 
eyes of the Western scholar, as being the best 
and most faithful representation of the social 
ideal of the Chinese. Mr. Legge’s estimate of 
that ideal seems to be a fair and judicious one. 
We are apt to overlook many deep and thoroughly 
human aspects of the Chinese ideal, which are 
hidden from our sight by the strangeness of 
expression or the dead formalism of modern China, 
The truth is that, as Mr. Legge observes, a nation’s 
creed is generally better than its practice. The 
ceremonial, which now seems to be everything, 
was originally only the natural outspring and 
outward sign of the inward feeling, whether in 
worship, orm mourning*for the dead, or in the 
joy of family festivities, or in the relations between 
ralers and subjects. Subsequently, what wag the 
natural sign of the feeling became its conven- 
tional sign, till the sign was supposed to be ail- 
sufficient, and did away with the feeling itself. 
interesting as at showing thes the customs mentioned, ante, 


f., as being prevalent at 


ing seoret trade language are universal in India.— D.} 
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THE SCHEME AND EQUATION OF THE YEARS OF THE GUPTA ERA. 
BY J. EF. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.8., CLE. 


N my paper on “The Epoch of the Gupta 
Era,” I intimated (ante, Vol. XV. p. 189£.) 
that, with the rendering given to us by M. 
Reinaud of Albirfini’s statements, we must 
settle certain preliminary points, before any of 
the recorded dates can be satisfactorily con- 
verted into English equivalents, and especially 
in such a way as to shew clearly and conclu- 
sively whether the difference between the Saka 
and Gupta eras is 240, 241, or 242 years; 1-e. 
whether the epoch is Gupta-Samvat 0= A.D. 
318-19, or 319-20, or 320-21. 


The Scheme of the Years. 


Bearing in mind that, in all cases in which 
the notation and computation of fithis are 
concerned, the years of the Kaliynuga era* and 
of the northern Vikrama era have to be treated 
as commencing, like the years of the Saka era, 
with the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra (March-April) ; and also that the 
decision as to the order of the dark and bright 
lunar fortnights of the months must of necessity 
go with the decision as to the general northern 
or southern nature of the era and its years, since 
we cannot have a northern year coupled with 
the southern arrangement of the fortnights, or 
a southern year coupled with the northern 
arrangement,—these points resolve themselves 
into the question, whether the years of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era* had a distinct scheme and 
initial day of their own, or whether they fol- 
lowed the scheme and imitial day of the years 
of the Saka era, according to either the north- 





1 This era is also of extremely exceptional i 
epigraphical records. The only instances that I can 
quote are (1) the Aihole inscription of the West- 
ern Chal ing Polikésin IT. of A.D. 684-35 (ante, 
Vol. Ais . 287ff.), which - dated beige thousand 
seven hun thirty-five years elapsed 
the Bhifrata war. supplemented by the statement that, 
at the same time, five hundred and fifty-six years of the 
Saka kings also had gone by, in (their own era asa sub- 
division of) the Kali age, the figures of which are 
marked by those of the Bhérata war; and (2) some of 
the inscriptions of the Kfidambas of Goa, ranging from 
A.D. 1167 to 1247 (Jour. Bo. Br fe Soc. Vol. IX. 


. 241f., 262f%., and genie, Vol. . Pp. 28QMF.), which, 
effets capricious reason, are dated in the aleve 


without sny reference to the Saka era at all, tho 


other of the same family (see my Dynasties of 
Kanarese Districts, p. 90ff.) are dated in the ern, 
and in that alone ' 


ad According to the convenience of the moment, I skal 


from f 


ern or the southern arrangement, or of the 
years of the southern Vikrama era. 

A reference to the Table on page 143 below 
will explain at once the difference in the 
schemes of these years, and the necessity for 
determining the question that we have under 
consideration. 

The Saka years of both Northern and 
Southern India commence with the first day 
of the ‘bright fortnight of Chaitra, But, in 
the scheme of the year, there is the important 
difference that, in the northern arrangement, 
the dark fortnight of each month precedes the 
bright ;* whereas in the southern year, it is 
the bright fortnight that stands first. Popu- 
larly, and in Pafichdéngs, the northern arrange- 
ment is called Pirnimdanta, or ‘ending with 
the full-moon,’ and the southern arrangement 
is called Aimdnta, or ‘ending with the con- 
junction (of the sun and the moon), 1.e. with 
the new-moon; and these terms will be 
found very convenient for practical use. The 
result of this difference of arrangement, is, 
that, in the northern year, the dark fortnight of 
Chaitra stands at the'end of the year, instead 
of in the place of the second fortnight, which 
it occupies in the southern year; and that the 
dark half of the southern Chaitra is the same 
lunar period as the dark half of the northern 
Vaisikha; and so on all through the year. 
For dates in the bright’ fortaighta of Sake 
years, it obviously is immaterial whether we 
follow the northern or the southern system. 
But, for dates in the dark fortmighta, it ie as 
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obviously essential, in order to compute them 
correctly, that we should know exactly which 
system they are recorded in; since, for in- 
stance, the thirteenth lunar or solar day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha represents, if treated 
as a southern date, an English day later by one 
complete lunation, or practically a month, than 
the English equivalent of it as a northern date. 

In the southern Vikrama year, the arrange- 
ment of the fortnights is the regular Aménia 
southern arrangement. But the year com- 
mences seven lunations later than the equi- 
valent Saka year, and corresponding northern 
Vikrama year; viz. with the first day of 
the bright fortnight of the month Kirttika 
(October-November). Here, again, for pur- 
poses of computation, any date in a southern 
Vikrama year has to be treated as the 
same date in the equivalent Saka year. And 
a reference to the right-hand columns in 
the Table on page 143, will shew at once 
the way in which the years overlap; and will 
explain fully the necessity of determining the 
question with which we are concerned. By 
the epochs of the two eras, the proper eqnuiva- 
lent of, for instance, southern Vikrama-Samvat 
1320 is Saka-Sathvat 1185; and this is also its 
actual equivalent for any date from Karttika 
Sukla 1 up to Phalgona krishna 15, both in- 
cluded; but, for any date from the following 
Chaitra gakla 1 up to Agvina krishna 15, both 
incladed, the actual equivalent of Vikrama- 
Sathvat 1320 is the following Saka-Sathvat 
1186. Consequently, if the Gupta-Valabhi 
year is to be treated as a sonthern Vikrama 
year, any such date as Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 
944, Chaitra éukla 1, up to Aivina krishna 
15, will give an English equivalent later by 
twelve complete lunations, or practically a 
year,” or else any such date as Gupta-Valabhi- 
Satwhvat 944, Karttike gokla 1, up to Phalguna 
krishna 15, will give an English equivalent 
earlier by twelve complete lunations,: than the 
English equivalents if the year is to be treated 
ase Saka year. 

The question, whether by any chance we 
can be concerned, in the Gupta-Valabhi era, at 
any period, with the scheme of the southern 
Vikrama year, ia, if possible, still more an 
essential pojnt, because the dates that we have 

* Or, in the case of certain 
and in the other ease earlier, by thirteen Iunations, or 


intersalations, later here, 


in the era, under its later name of the Valabhi 
era, come from Kathiawiad, where, as in the 
neighbouring provinces of Gujarat and the 
Northern Konkan, the national era is the Vi- 
krama era, in the southern arrangement. In 
those parts there would of course be a tendency. 
sooner or later, to adapt the original scheme of 
the Gupta-Valabhi year to the scheme of the 
years of the local national era. And a distinct 
instance of this adaptation having been actually 
made in Cnjarat, is furnished by the Kaira 
grant of Dharaséna IV: of Valabhi, published 
by Dr. Bihler in this Journal, ante, Vol. XV. 
p. 335ff. Its date is the year 330 ; the ‘‘second”’ 
month Margasira; the bright fortnight; and 
the second tithi or lunar day. And the 
interest and importance of it result from its 
shewing that, in that year, there was an inter- 
calation of a month, which, according to this 
record, was Margaéira or Margasirsha. Now. 
allowing for the moment, what I shall shortly 
prove, as closely as absolute certainty can be 
obtained, viz. that the true original scheme of 
the Gupta-Valabht year is the scheme of the 
northern Saka year, and that the difference 
between the epochs of the two eras is two 
hundred and forty-one years, the month Mirga- 
girsha of this record should belong to Saka- 
Sathvat 571, and should fall in A,D, 649. Gen. 
Cunningham, however,’ shews no intercalation 
in that year ; but, in the preceding year, Saka- 
Samvat 570, an intercalation of the month | 
Karttika, which would fallin A.D. 648; and this 
appears tobe quite correct, inaccordance with the 
regulation of intercalations by the actual place 
of the sun, Looking forther into the matter, 
Dr. Schram, as reported by Dr. Buhler, found 
that in A.D. 648 there certainly was an inter- 
calated month, which, according to the present 
method would be Karttika, but according to the 
rule for mean intercalations, would be Marga 

Sirsha. So, also, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit finds, ay 
actual calculation from the Sérya-Siddhanta, 
that, by mean intercalation, in A.D. 648 there 
wasan intercalated month between the natural 
Mirgasirsha and the natural Pausha, which 
would be named Pausha according to the pre- 
sent practice, but Margasirsha according to the 
verse Mésh-ddi-sthé savitari §c., that is quoted 





as belonging to the Brahma-Siddhdnta.* In 
: Taha Boe p15 * See page 100 have: 
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Comparative Table of the Vikrama, Saka, and Gupta-Valabhi Years. 
















ayia a Months and Fortnights. | ee 
| Vikrama-Sarzhvat 
Chaitra bright \ Chaitra 1819. 
Vaisaki dark A.D. 1262.63. 
bright } Vaidikha 
Jyéshtha { sons 
bright \ Jyéshtha 
Ashadha = f dark 
Srévana dark 
om 
Bhédrapada 2: 
Saka-Sarnvat 1185. eM beighe \ Bhtdrapada 
Vikrama-Sarmvat1320. Aévina dark 
Gupta -Valabhi- Sam- bright : 
vat 944. Karttil dark Y Aevina 
A.D. 1263-64. bright ; 
om daxk i Karttika 
Mirgottrobs | Takk 
a dark | Margaétreha 
oe (ee 
} Pausha 
dark 
Migha ee ae 
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dark 1820. 
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dark 
(Verdwal Inscription. Jyéshtha er 
Ashddha; the dark|} .. dark 
fortnight; the 18th | | Ash&dha io 
solar day ; Sunday.) et dark 
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either case, the two intercalated fortnights are, 
of course, the same lunar period ; the only dif- 
ference is in respect of the name by which that 
period should be called. And, in finding that 
period coupled with the name of Margaésirsha, 
there is the fact, which must be admitted, that 
in contravention of the usual role, the grant 
recorded in this inscription was made in the 
intercalated month; a deviation for which I 
cannot find any reason in the record itself. 
Having regard. to this and other points, I asked 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit to also make the necessary 
calculations on the possibility of the abbrevia- 
tion dvi for dvitiya, “the second,” qualifying, 
not only the word Méargaéira, but the whole ex- 
pression Mérgastra éu 2; te. on the possibility 
of the intercalation or repetition referring to 
the tithi or lunar day, not to the month. He 
finds, however, that the second izthi of the bright 
fortnight of MargaSirsha of Saka-Samyat 571, 
falling in A.D. 649, was not a repeated tithi, 
either by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Table, or by the 
Sérya-Siddhdnta ; and that, on the contrary, by 
the Sirya-Siddhdnta, there is the possibility of 
this tithit having been expunged, in the far 
eastern parts of India. It is certain, therefore, 
that the intercalation refers to the month; not 
to the iztht. And itis equally certain that in 
Saks-Sathvat 570 there was an intercalited 
month, falling in A. D. 648, which. might be 
named. Margasgira or Margasirsha, and which, 
evidently, was actually so named in the calendar 
that was consulted by the drafter of this record. 
This being the case. there cannot have been an 
intercalation of the same month, or in fact of 
.any month at all, in the following year, Saka- 
Satmvat’ 571. Therefore, the MargaSirsha of 
this record undoubtedly fell, not in A. D. 649, 
as should be the case according to the true 
. Gupta-Valabhi reckoning, bat in A. D. 648; 
and the year 330 of this record must have com- 
menced with the month Karttika that preceded 
the true commencement of Gupta-Samvat 330, 
with Chaitra éukla 1, according to the original 
scheme of the years of the era. Bearing in 
mind, however, that this, record comes from 
Gujarat, we have not to seek far for the erpla- 
nation of this discrepancy. When once the 





; * T do not mean to sessert that the cliange took lace 
in this particular year ; or on eee Tew rs on 
either side of it All that is certain, is, it took 
place before ta-Vaiabhi-Samvat 330. And I have 


Gupta-Valabhi era had been fairly introduced 
in Gujarat, the natural tendency, as I have 
said, would soon be to disregard the original 
scheme of its years, and to substitute for it the 
scheme of the southern Vikrama years, Let 
wassume that this substitution took place in 
Gupta- Valabhi-Samvat7 303, which commenced, 
approximately, on the 19th March, A. D. 622, 
about half-way through southern Vikrama- 
Saitvat 678. Then, if the change of scheme 
was effected in the first seven lonations of the 
Gupte-Valabht year, the Gujaratis would make 
th new year, Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 304, 
commence with their own new year, southern 
Vikrama-Samnvat 679, on Karttika éukla 1, or 
approximately the 12th October, A. D. 622; 
and Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 303, as thus adapt- 
ed and shortened by them, would have con- 
tained only seven lunations, from Chaitra Sokla 
1 to Aévina krishna 15. If, on the other 


hand, the change was effected in the last five 


lumtions of-the Gupta-Valabhi year, when 
southern Vikrama-Samvat 679 had already 
commenced, then the Gujaratis would defer 
the commencement of the new year, Gupta- 
Valabhi-Sathvat 304, until the commencement 
of theix own new year, southern Vikrama- 
Satvat 680, on Karttika éukla 1, or approxi- 
mately the Ist October, A, D, 623 ; and Gupia- 
Valabhi-Sathvat 303, as thus adapted and pro- 
longed, would have contained nineteen luna- 
tions, The years of the era would, for the 
future, always commence, in Gujarat, with the 
years of the southern Vikrama era, on the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Karttika. Under 
the second condition, every subsequent year in 
Gujarat would commence seven Iunations later 
than'it would in Kathiiwad, as long as the true 
original reckoning was preserved in the latter 
country ; which was the case up to, at least, 
Gnpis-Valabhi-Saravat 945. Under the first: 
condition, every subsequent. year in Gujarat 
‘would commence five lunations earlier than in 
Kaithidwad. And the grant of Dharaséna IV., 
now under notice, shews that this latter was the 
mamer in which the change of scheme, which 
had already been accomplished, was effected ; 
since this ig the only method by which the 





used fie year 803, instead of nurhbers, for 
of ilustrati: 
vithan coat 4 in go avoid a year 
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intercalary Margasirsha of this record can be 
made to belong to Gupta-Samvat 330, instead 
of to 329. 

The Verdiwal inscription, however, of the 
Chaulukya king Arjunadéva, dated Valabhi- 
Samvat 945, the surroundings and full bearings 
of which will be explained in detail further 
on, contains such particulars, in the record of 
its date, as shew that, in it at all events, there 
is no reference to the scheme of the southern 

Tikrama year, or even of the southern Saka 
year. 

But, apart from any particular instances, 
which supply proof by means of the circum- 
stances under which the recorded week-days are 
shewn to be correct, there is, as I have said, 
the general fact that we caunot have either a 
southern year coupled with the Pirnimanta 
northern arrangement of the fortnights of the 
months, or a northern year coupled with the 
Amdnta southern arrangement. And, to prove 
that the arrangement of the months of the 
Gupta-Valabhtf year was the regular Pirnimdnia 
northern arrangement, and that, therefore, we 
cannot be concerned with any southern reckon- 
ing at all, I shall now bring forward some 
perfectly conclusive evidence, which has been 
known to me foralong time past, and which I 
have kept back only in order to deal with the 
whole case at once. 

The Khéh copper-plate grant of the Pari- 
vrajaka Mahdrdja Samnkshébha,® of Gupta- 
Sarnvat 209 (A.D. 528-29), is dated “in the 
enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupte kings; 
in the Maha-Aévayuja sartvatsara,” and, as 
regards other details, in fortunately a double 
manner. In line 2f. we have — Chaitramése- 
§uklapaksha-trayédagyam (where, in apposition 
with trayddasyam, we have to supply tthau),— 
“on the thirteenth tithi, or lunar day, of the 

bright fortnight of the month Chaitra.” And 
at the end, in line 24, in numerical symbols, 
this date is repeated as — Chaitra di’ 20 7 
(where the abbreviation dé stands for dna, 
ding, divasa, or divasé) — “ (the month) 
Chaitra; the (solar) day 20 (and) 7.” 

The point that is proved by. this, double 
record has hitherto been missed ; because Gen. 
ae 
































Cunningham, who first brought this inscrip- 
tion to notice, read the first symbol in line 24 as 
10, instead of 20, and overlooked the second 
symbolaltogether. He thus obtained “ Chaitra, 
day 10;” and added the remark “ this figure 
should be 13, to agree with the written date 
given” [in line 2f.] “above.”° There are, 
however, distinctly two symbols, meaning 20 
and 7; or, together, 27, 

This double record is explicable only on the 
understanding that, in the arrangement of the 
months of the Gupta year, the dark fortnight 
stood first, according to the regular Pirnimdnia 
northern arrangement. By this means only can 
the thirteenth fithi, or lunar day, of the bright 
fortnight be the 27th solar day of the whole 
month. 

A. donble record of precisely the same kind 
is given in the Majhgawamn grant of the Pari- 
vrijaka Mahdréja Hastin,** of Gupta-Samvat 
191, in which we have, in line 2, Maghamisa- 
pahula-pakshe-trittyayam, “on the third tithi, 
or lunar day, of the dark fortnight of the 
month Migha ;” and, in line 2], Migha di 
3, “Magha, the (solar) day 3.” But, the 
number of the solar day in this instance 
being under sixteen, this reourd is not in 
itself sufficient to prove the case, one way 
or the other. What we require is a double 
date, in which the tithi of the fortnight, the 
number of which cannot exceed fifteen, 15 
connected with a solar day, the number of 
which, exceeding sixteen, shews itself to be 
referred to the whole month, snd not to the 
fortnight. 

This we have in the grant of the Makd- 
réja Samksh6bha. And the record proves 
absolutely that, in the arrangement of the fort- 
nights of the months of the Gupta year, it is 
the Pirnimdnta northern system that is con- 
cerned; and, consequently, that the general 
scheme. of the yeara of the era was not that of 
any southern year at all = 

At present, the Veriwal inscription of 
Arjunadéva, dated Valabhi-Samvat 945, is the 
only instance in which the equation of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era and another era is acoom- 
panied by the full details of a month, fortnight, 


Ta a ae are eT ne en 
the twenty-geventh solar day is the month, I sow 
substitute 7 for 9. | | 

10 Aychasol. Sure. Ind. Vol. EX. p. V5. 


d 


* Corpus caeaily gases Indicarum, Vol. IEE. p. LF 
x Corp. Inscr. Indte. Vol. IIL No. 28, p. 108i. 


In my printed version of this ingeription, the goodrrd 
comer pole oer aaa a, Be 
rove it might possi or 9. Mr. Sa. 5. 
Dikshit having found by culation that thie tithi was 
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and day ’* And the thirteenth ‘solar day in 
the dark fortnight of Ashadha, which is men- 
tioned in it, might be the last or the first day 
of the Valabhi year. As a single instance, 
therefore, it does not help us m any way to fix 
the initial day of the year. 

Consequently, the remaining point, —whether 
the years of the Gupta-Valabhf era followed in 
all respects the scheme of the northern Saka 
year, or whether they had some distinct initial 
day of their own,—is one which cannot be abso- 
lntely settled, until we obtain, either some more 
double records like that of the Verdwal inscrip- 
tion, which will enable us to gradually decrease 
the limits within which the commencement of 
the Gupta-Valabht year is to be placed on 
the sliding scale of the twelve months; or the 
entry of an early date, approximating closely to 
Chaitra Sukla 1, followed, in ‘the same record, 
by a late date, approximating closely to the 
new-moon of Chaitra, both of them referred to 
one and the same Gupta-Valabhi year, and the 
latter of them distinctly connected with an event 
or ceremony which is specifically said to follow 
after the event or ceremony with which the for- 
meris conuected ; or the entry of a late date, ap- 
proximating closely to the new-moon of Chaitra, 
followed, in the same record, by an early date 
approximating closely to Chaitra sukla 1, the 
two of them referred to two consecutive Gupta- 
Valabhi years, and, in the same way, the latter 
of them distinctly connected with an event or 
ceremony which is specifically said to follow the 
event or ceremony with which the former is 
connected, And these conditions, of course, 
are rather difficult of falfilment, 

Meanwhile, we have now had it made quite 
clear that the original scheme of the Gupta. 
Valabhit year is that of the Pdrnimdnia 
northern arrangement; as was, in fact, to be 
expected in the casé of an era used by s0 
essentially a Northern India dynasty as the 
Barly Guptas were. And,-in a subsequent 
paper, I shall shew that the sahvatsaras of the 





other instance in which the Gupta-Valabhi 


era is mentionsd in direct connection with anothor era,. 


is Albiriat’s ee ee Vol. XV. p. 189), in which 
i ee Valabhi-Sedva 12 fe given ae equivalont to 
Vilrama-Saznvat 1083 and ake Sairyat 933. It cannot 
be tarned to aay practical use, in determining the scheme 
uf the year, because he doca not give any details of a 
month, £0.; an — do not know, for certain 
whether he ia referrmmg to the northern orto the southern 
Vikvrame year. 


-Margasirsha. 


Twelve-year Cycle of Jupiter, which are quoted 
in the grants of the Mahdrdjas Hastin and 
Saiikshébha, not only confirm the above results 
by proving that the details of them cannot be 
referred to a year commencing with the month 
Karttika, but also prove that we cannot be 
concerned even with a year commencing with 
the month Margagirsha (November-December), 
which is mentioned by Albirtini’’ as having 
been in use by the people of Sindh, Multan, 
and Kanauj, as wellas at Lahér and in that 
neighbourhood, and as having been abandoned 
at Multan only shortly before his own time. 
As a matter of fact, a year commencing 
with Margasirsha, and having the Pirnimdnia 
northern arrangement of the months, would 
suit the details of every Gupta-Valabhi date,— 
including even the Kaira grant of Dharaséna 
IV. of Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 330, and the - 
Verfiwal inscriptions of Valabhi-Sainvat 927 
and 945,—except one, viz. the Majhgawam 
grant of the Mahdérdja Hastin of Gupta-Samvat 
191, which has been referred to above. This 
being the sole exception, the calculations 
which determine the commencement and end 
of the sashvaisara that is qnoted in it, have 
been gone through again and tested with very 
great care. Bat the result is that they dis- 
tinctly bar the use of a year commencing with 
And thus,—having no other 
known year to fall back on, except the’Saka 
year; and giving due consideration to the 
explicit manner in which Albirint connects 
the years of the Gupta-Valabhi era with those 
of the Saka era; and having regard also to 
the fact that any Hindu date has to be ccn- 
verted, for purposes of computation, into its 
equivalent ‘Sake date,—we need not hesitate 
in- accepting it as already almost certain, from 
what has gone before, that the same rule has 
to be followed in respect of any Gupta-Valabhi 
date that conforms to the original scheme of 
the Gupta year ;4.¢. in affirming that, whatever 
may have been the real Kistorical initial point 





13 Reinaud’s Fragments 4Srabes et Persans, p. 145f.— 
He also, in the same place mentions s year co commencing 
with the month Bhadrapada (August-September). But, 
isi pe hangar yy Io aap enl ere been confined to 
the vicinity of Keémir. And, ander any circhmstances, 
os BhAdrapads is earlist than ICArttike in the Saka year, 
ee hapa yes —— ry a commencing with 

etill more em 
s p ically one commencitig _ 
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of the Gupta-Valabhi era, the scheme of its 
years, for the purpose of recording dates, was 
adapted to, and became in all respects identical 
with, the scheme of the northern Saka year. 
Only in exceptional cases, at present two in 
number,—viz. the Kaira grant of Dharaséna 
IV., mentioned above, and a Verawal inscrip- 
tion of Valabhi-Samvat 927, which will be 
fully exhibited below,—can any deviation from 
such an arrangement be established. 


The Equation of the Epoch. 


Our next step, therefore, will be, to see how 
far the available Gupta-Valabhi dates, com- 
puted as northern Saka dates, with Chaitra 
gukla 1 as the initial day of the year, give 
satisfactory resulis; and what uniform equa- 
tion between the Gupta-Valabhi and Saka eras 
is established by those results. 


The Veriwal Inscription of Valabhi- 
Samvat 945. 


Of the Gupta-Valabhi dates, which, con- 


taining the'names of week-days, as well as all _ 


the other required details, are available for 
accurate computation, I will notice first the 
Verawal inscription of the Chaulukya king 
Arjunadéva, on a stone in the temple of 
Harsatadévi at Veriwal, the modern repre- 
sentative of the ancient Sdémnithpatan, in 
Kathidwid. This date furnishes a specially 
crucial test, partly because it is a date in a dark 
fortnight; and partly because, coming from 
KathiawAd, and belonging to rather a late period, 
and being mentioned in the same record 
with a Vikrama year, there was a special 
chance of finding that its details had been 





4 ante, Vol. XI. p. 242, 1. 2ff. 

18 ‘The syllable vu, in the original, either 1s an ab- 
Breviation of vadya, whether alone or in com sition 
with paksha or paksh*, cr stands for ba, the a brevia- 
tion of bahuls, similarly either alone or in composition 
with paksha or paksh4, The corresponding method of 
denoting the bright fortnight, is by the use of the 
abbreviation 4, which represents sukla or suddha, simi- 
larly either alone or in composition. The solar day is 
represented by di, which is the abbreviation of dina, 
diné, divisa, or divasé. These abbreviations, du diand ba 
di or v4 di, are often quoted as if they were r 
in themselves (iud:, buds, vadi), meaning respectively 
‘the bright fortnight,’ and ‘the dark fortnight. And 
Monier Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 71a), 
as an indeclinable word, meaning ‘in the dar half of : 
month ;’ with the remark that, acco ‘4 £0 some, 
stands for bad, and is a contraction 0 bahula- dina ; 
but with an intimation of his own opinion thas it repre- 
yenta vadya But I doubt whether the Hindus them, 
relves, eveu when using the abbreviatione, look on tham 
as words, And it is worth noting that Molesworth and 
Canily’s MarAthi Dictionary. which is very comprehen- 
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confused with, or rather had been subordinated 
to, the reckoning of the southern Vikrama 
era, which was, and is, the original national 
era in Kathiawad and the neighbouring country 
of Gujarat; it will be seen, however, that this 
has not happened. 

The details of this date’ are —Sri-Vigvani- 
tha-pratibaddha-nanjaninith bddhakara-stila- 
Mahammada-sathvat 662 tathi éri-nripa-Vikra- 
ma-samvat 132) tathi Srimad-Valabhi-sam 
945 tatha éri-Sisnha-sam 151 varshé Ashadha 
vadil3 Raviv=ady=éha....... 0... 
sri-Sémanathadéva-pattant,— the year 662 of 
the prophet Mahammada, who is the teacher 
of the sailors connected with (the temple of) 
the holy (god) Visvanitha; so also the year 
1320 of the glorious king Vikrama; so also 
the year 945 of the famous (city of) Valabhi: 
so also the year lil of the glorious 
Sithha; in (¢his) year; the month Ashidha;: 
the dark fortnight;?° the (solar) day 13; ou 
Sunday; .... ... to-day; here, in 
the city of the holy god Sémanitha.” 

This gives us, for calenlation, Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320, and Valabhi-Sathvat 945, both 
current; the month Ashadna (J une-Jaly) ; the 
dark fortnight ; the thirteenth solar day of the 
fortnight, with whatever ditht, presumably 
the thirteenth, fell on it; and Ravivira, or 
Sunday. And, in order to decide between 
the three epochs of Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 
0= A.D. 318-19, or 319-20. or 320-21,— 
either of which is possible, so far as M. 
Reinand’s rendering of Albiréints statements i> 
concerned,—we hare to consider the calcula- 
tions for the Saka years 1185 and 1187, a» 
well as for Gupta-Valabhi-Samvat 945+A.D. 


2 © » @& 





sive, does not include these expressions, either as 
abbreviations, or as words, Even if a modern Hindu 
ractice of treating these abbreviations as words, should 


proved, it is an erron3zona practice. By the 
By. fables are nothing but distinct and separate abbrevis. 
tions; of which the first denotes tre fa aud the 
second, the day of the morth or of ths i This is 
the point of view from which they have to be looked ak, in 
dealing with any ancient rocords, And itis highly desir 
‘able that,the modern English practice of using as 
haar rv : berger at oeedie or aie 
com: y abandoned, as being only prodachive of mis- 
taka It will be seen furthar on that, in this instance, 
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319-20 = A.D. 1264-65 = Saka-Sanvat 1186, 
treated of course a8 an expired year, which 
was first found to be the true equation, on 
the assumption of our having to deal with 
a northern Saka year, by the details of the 
date in the Fran pillar inscription of Budha- 
gupta, and, as will be seen, was subsequently 
proved to be the true equation by the details 
of the present date. 

The first point to be noted is, that, as the 
inscription is in Kithiawad, the presumption is 
that the Vikrama year referred to isa southern 
Vikrama year, commencing with the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Karttika 
(October-November), This, however, apart 
from the natural presumption, is rendered 
absolutely certain by the concomitant mention 
of the year 662 of the prophet Muhammad. 
This is the year 662 of the well-known 
Hijra era. And it commenced** on Sunday 
the 4th November, A.D. 1263, and ended on 
Saturday, the 23rd October, A.D. 1264. 
Therefore, since the month Ashidha answers 
ordinarily to June-July, it is plain,—as was 
pointed ont by Dr. Hultzsch in editing the 
inscription,” and by Gen. Cunningham in 
commenting on the date,’*—that the English 
date which we have to look for, lies in or 
about June-July, A.D. 1264. And this at 
once removes the possibility of any reference 
to the northern Vikrama year ; since the month 
Ashadha of the northern Vikrama-Samvat 
1320, is represented by June-July of the pre- 
ceding English year, A.D. 1263. Also, since 
the month June-July, A.D. 1264, fell in Saka- 
Samvat 1186, it removes any real necessity 
of making calculations for Saka-Samvat 1185 
and 1187; the results, however, for these two 
years wilt be given, in order to help in setting 
the general question entirely at rest, 

So much, as regards the given date lying in 
A.D, 1264, had been clearly pointed ont, first by 
Dr. Hultzsch, and then by Gen. Uunningham. 
But nething further, that I can find, was 
a ea a ed 

= Ouminghan Tndion ra, p 1a 
** Indian Eras, pp. 50, 58, 68. 


ordinary equivalent of 


sponds to the dark ight of the Y 

which month isordinarily May Jaen ‘tnd this, ofan tg 
fact that Saka-Sathvat 1186 commenced rather cari 
on Saturday, the ist March, or Friday, the 20th 
February, A . 1264, is the reason why this dark fort- 
night of Ash&dhs fell entirely in May. 





reoo 
| and very clearly ae ay throughout, though 





said about the details of the date, until quite 
recently ; when Gen. Cunningham announced 
to me, in a Jetter dated the 3rd December last, 
that the corresponding English date is Sunday, 
the 25th May,*? A.D. 1264. 

This result, Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 
1264, is, as will be seen below, the correct one. 
But a good deal more is requisite, than simply 
to state it; especially because it is necessary to 
shew clearly, in the face of what has elsewhere 
been written about this date, that this result 
is not obtained from the mention of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1320, though it does answer the 
requirements of that mention; 7.e., that it is 
not the result for a year commencing on the 
first day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Kartiika which fell in A.D, 1263; and, conse- 
quently, that, even apart from what I have 
already established, this record proves that 
Valabhi-Samvat 945 commenced at any rate 
not on that date.*° And here I would remark 
incidentally, that no argument, of identity be- 
tween the two years, can be based on the mere 
fact that the record mentions both a Valabhi 
year and a southern Vikrama year. It might. 
jast as well be asserted that the mention also 
of the Hijra year 662, shews that the scheme 
of the years of that era, too, is identical with 
the scheme of the southern Vikrama year ; 
whereas,—even apart from the fact that the 
Hijra year 662 commenced, as stated above, 
on Sunday, the 4th November, A.D. 1263, 
while the southern Vikrama-Sathvat 1320 com- 
menced on Friday, the 5th October of that 
same year,”’—everyone knows that these two 
eras have absolutely nothing in common at all; 
the Hijra era being a purely Musalman era. 
The Veriwal record is simply analogous exactly 
to scores of records which are still being turned 
out in India, in which the date is expressed 
according to the English and also one or other 
of the Indian systems; and in which the 
principal record depends entirely upon the 
person by whom, and the circumstances under 





*© As opposed to these results, Gen. Cunningham 
(Indian Eras, p. 58), has quoted this record as proving 
absolutely that Valabht-Samvat 1= A.D. 319; which 
patria Ag by taking the epoch as Papakea and by 

ears a8 commencing, from the beginning, 
on Kérttika Jokla 1.—Also (id. pp. 50, 68) he trea 
Vikrama-Sazhvat 1820 as the leading rd. of the date, 
he does 
not actually state, the identity of t¢ 
Valabht and southern Vikrame Bl sacs 
™ C. Patell’s Chronology, p. 150. 
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which, itis drawn up. Sometimes it will be 
the English date , sometimes the Indian. We 
shal] see immediately that, in this Verdwal 
inscription, the principal record is the Valabhi 
date; and that the Vikrama date accidentally, 
as well as the Hijra date naturally, was en- 
tirely sxbordinated to it. Possibly, we may 
hereafter obtain instances, in which the reverse 
of this will be found to have been the case. 
But they will not avail to disprove any of the 
pointed and anavoidable conclusions, regarding 
the epoch of the Gupta-Valabhi era and the 
scheme of its years, which are absolutely forced 
on us by the circumstances of the present 
WVeriwal date. 

The second point to he noticed is that the 
month Ashidha, which fell in A.D. 1264,—i.c. 
both the Ashadha of northern Saka-Satvat 
1186 and northern Vikrama-Samvat 1321, and 
the slightly different Ashidha of southern 
Saka-Samvat 1186 and southern Vikrama- 
Sanvat 1320,—was an intercalary month.” 
The effect of this intercalation was as follows :— 
The initial day of Saka-Sathvat 1186, both 
morthern and southern, and of the northern 
Vikrama-Samvat 1321; was Saturday, the Ist 
March, A.D. 1264, according to Gen. Cunning- 
ham,** and Friday, the 29th February (the 
English year being a Leap-year), according to 
Mr. C. Patell.%* With Gen. Cunningham's 
own initial day, and by his own theory and 
process,—viz. that Ashadha krishna 13 fell on 
the 87th solar day of the year, from and inclu- 
give of the initial day,—the resulting English 
date would be Monday, the 26th May,- A.D, 

iaGanae kine eee ey Cree een CLONE i SEE a 


22 See Cunningham’s Indian Fras, p. 179.—The fact is 
also praved by K. L. Chhatre’s Tables. In C. Patell’s 
Chronology, p. 150, the intercalation ie entered opposite 
(Saka-Sarmvat 1186 and) southern Vikrama-Satnvat 1321. 
This is in accordance with a mistake that runs all 
through his Table I. pp. 94 to 183. The intercalations are 
given by him correctly for the Saka ears, But he has 
omitted to point out that, in ap ying them to the 
Vikrama years, which, throughout h 
southern Vikrama years, they must, in’ consequence of 
the way in which the years of the two eras overlap, be 
read off as far as the months Chaitra to Aévina, both 
inclusive, are concerned, for the Vikrama year preceding 
that opposite to which they are entered; at least, I can 
find no note in his book to that effect.-A reference to 
the Table at p. 148 above, will shew at once that an 
intercalation of any month from Chaitra to Aivina in. 


elusive, in, for instance, Saka-Satnvat 1186, northern or 
southern, did fal] in northern Vikrama-Sathvat 1823, but 


in southern Vikrama-Saznvat 1820. 
23 Indian Eras, p. 179. a6 »p. 150. 
25 See Indian Eras, p. 109, and Chronology, p- 71. 


a re ee a sd ore in the Brahma 
verse is quoted as . 
Siddhénta, indicates a more ancient custom (see pege 109 
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1264. Therefore, in arriving at Sunday, the 
25th May, he has adopted Mr. C. Patell’s ini- 
tial day, in preference to his own. And I will 
follow the same course fer the rough purposes 
for which the initial day may here be utilised. 
The double Ashidha included four lunar 
fortnights. In northern Saka-Samvat 1166 
and northera Vikrama-Samvat 1821, they com- 
menced and ended, theoretically and approxi- 
mately, on respectively the 75th and 133rd 
solar days of the year;™ t.e. on respectively 
the 13th May and the 10th July. And, accord- 
ing to the regular northern system, of the 
four fortnights, the first (dark) belonged to 
the natnral month; the second (bright), and 
the third (dark), to the intercalated month ; and 
the fourth (bright), to the natural month. 
But, in southern Saka-Sathvat 1186 and south- 
ern Vikrama-Saimvat 1320, they commenced 
and ended, theoretically and approximately, 
on respectively the 90th and 148th solar days 
of the Saka year ;** i.e. on respectively the 
28th May and the 25th July, And, of the 
four fortnights, if we adopt the present regular 
southern system, the first (bright), and second 
(dark), belonged to the intercalated month ; 
and the third (bright), and the fourth (dark), 
to the natural month.”” Now, we have, prime 
facie at least, to look on the date as belonging 
to the dark fortnight of the natural Ashadha ; 
partly because the record contains no qualifi- 
eatory term, indicative of the intercalated 
month; and partly because of the well-known 
prohibition of official, ceremonial, and religious 
acts in an intercalated month.* And the 





above), according to whick the first (bright), and the 


second (dark) fortnighte would beleng to nataral 
month; and thd ( i and the fourth (dark), te 
eit er ined ty east sake ts period 
the obj e @ was e 
pe by the intercalated fortnights the same all over 
India ; the reason for this being. months 
are ni or ‘to be looked on ag under erat eels 
so that i religious rights cou, per- 
formed in them ; and it would obviously nice , in- 
convenient, on the border-land of id- 
‘line between Northern and Southern India, that the 
hibition should not be applicable to the same 
ees iods of castom must have been 
made long before the period of the ption. 
[ haye i this earlier custom it is 
one of the 3 ee Ss aces But the 
nestion is of no vital £ in tiris case, becanse 


date ia & northern, not a southern one. 
% Only if, ia one and the same year, there are two in- 
lary months (which are always the 


e ‘on of a month, which may beone of the two, er 
“ted thes. the first intereslated 


a , is 
viasta, or ‘stamped as + or of ;’ the 
Brae hes » a8 naval, sindya, or ‘to be looked oe as 
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results, worked out for me by Mr. Sh. B. Dik- 
shit from Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, for the 
natural Ashadha, are —for northern Saka- 
Samvat 1186 and northern Vikrama-Samvat 
1321, Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 1264, 
for both the thirteenth tithi and the thirteenth 
solar day; and for southern Saka-Sathvat 1186 
and southern Vikrama-Sathvat 1320, Tuesday, 
the 22nd July, A.D. 1264, for the thirteenth 
tithi, but Wednesday, the 23rd July, for the 
thirteenth solar day; and the result for the 
intercalated Ashidha is Monday, the 23rd 
Jane, A.D. 1264, for the thirteenth tithi, but 
Tuesday, the 24th June, for the thirteenth solar 
day, by both the northern and the southern 
reckoning, according to the present custom in 
bath parts of the country. He has also given 
me frill results, according to both “the Pirni- 
ménta northern system, an and the Amdnta south- 
ern system, for Saka-Sarivat 1185 and -1187; 
in order’to present at-once all the possible sur- 
roundings ofthe date. These results ‘ave,—for 
northern Saka-Sathvat 1185, and northern 
Vikrama-Satavat 1320, Thesday, the 5th June, 
A.D. 1263, for the thirteenth zithi, but Wednes- 
day.the 6th June, for the thirteenth solar day ; 
and for southern Saka-Samvat 1185 and 
southern Vikrama-Samvat 1319, either’® ‘Wed- 
nesday, the 4th July, or Thursday, the 5th July, 
A.D. 1263, for the thirteenth t#/1,.but, in either 
case, Friday, the 6th July, for the thirteenth 
solar day; for uorthern Saka-Satavat 1187, 
and northern Vikrama-Sativat 1322, Saturday, 
the 13th June, A.D. 1255, for both the thir- 
teenth dithé and the thirteenth solar day; and 
for southera Saka-Sairvat 1187, and southern 
ikvams-Semvat 1321, Sunday, the 12th July, 
A.D. 1265,. for .the thirteenth tithi, but 
Monday, the 18th July, for the thirteenth solar 
day., The last isthe only other case in which 
the result includes a Sunday at all. But it is 
of né practical vane ; in the first place, because 
“We The doubt here is becaune of the izteresting dis- 
oe that the dark fortnight of the southern Ahidha, 
northern Srivaoa, of Saka-Basirvat L185, was. 
frit sh fei Ie ray thirteen solar days; 
zee my gemeral note on this subject, at page 81 ff. above, 
The full-moon tiths'of / northern and southern, 
was on Saturday, the 98rd ; une; and the following new. 
moon tithé of the. sonthern and the northern 


Srévana, was on Friday, ee oe eh see SS 
teen solar days for this "dark fortnight. There was 

expunetion of two tithis, and no repetition of a tithi 
‘go make up for the loss. The ‘authorities differ as 
to which were the two expunged tithe. One oi them 
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it ig obtained by the southern reekoning, 
whereas I have already shewn that this is not 
the reckoning which is to be applied ; second- 
ly, because in this ease the English date, 
Sunday, the 12th July, was the thirteenth 
fitht, but the twelfth solar day, of the fort- 
night, whereas the record specifically refers to 
the thirteenth solar day; and finally, and, if 
possible, still more conclusively, because the 
result is for the southern Vikrama-Samvat 
1321, whereas the record specifically refers tc 
the preceding year, 1320. 

The true English equivalent, therefore, real- 
ly is Sunday, the 25th May, A.D. 1264. 
And, as is seen from the dates and other 
particulars given above, it is obtainable only 
by treating the Ashidha krishna 13 of the record 
as belonging to the northern Saka-Sathvat 1186. 
Tt, and it alone, answers all the requirements 
ofthe record. It falls, as recorded, within the 
limits of southern Vikrama-Samvat 1320; 
though it is not the equivalent’ of any day in 
the month Ashidha belonging to that year.” 
It answers to the thirteenth solar day of the 
dark fortnight; as is expressly indicated in the 
record. And it answers to the specified day of 
the natural, not the intercalated, month ; as is 
expressly required, partly by the absence, in 
the record, of any specification of the inter- 
calated month, and partly by the general pro- 
hibition regarding intercalated months. 

It is the result for Valabhi-Samvat 945 -+-+ 
A.D. 319-20 = AD. 126465 = Saka-Samvat 
1186, treated as a northern year, and for that 
year alone. And it proves, therefore, that the 
true Gupta-Valabhi year was s northern year, 
and that correct results are to be obtained by 
treating the years of the era as Saka years; 
that the running difference between the years of 
the Gupta-Valabhiand Saka eras is 243 years ; 
that, consequently, the epoch of the former era 
is Gupta-Valabhi-Sathvat0 = = Saka-Samvat 


_—_ 
was early in the fortnight ; and Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has 
not worked this out, because it does not directly bear 
upon the date under computation. The other was Y either 
the twelfth, or the thirteenth, or the fourteenth tithi; 
and upon this will depend the ‘question whether the thir- 
teenth tithi, if not iteelf expunged, was Wednesday, the 

, or T arian the 5th Jaly. Under any circum- 
the thirteenth and last solar day of this dark 
fortuight, was Friday, the 6th Fuly. 


~ ee eee 
to that. bg (and to nadinarcgg it Saka-Sainvat 1186), then, 


of course, thirteenth tithi and solar d 
a he da dark E fonnigit ¢ af the month Jyéehtha, proeeding 
dha. 
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241 = A.D. 819-20; and that the true and | Friday, the 8rd June, A D. 483. The basis of 
original reckoning of the era was preserved, in | this latter calculation was Wednesday, the 


Kathiawad, up to, at any rate, A.D. 1264. 


The Fran Inscription of Gupta- 
Samvat 165. 


I will notice next the Kran pillar inscription 
of Budhagupta, in the Sagar District of the 
Central: Provinces; the date in which™ runs— 
Saté paficha-shashty-adhiké varshandm bhipatau 
cha Budhagupté | Ashddhamisa-éukla-dvda- 
fyi Suragurér=divasé 1 Sam. 100 60 5, — 
“in a century of years, increased by sixty- 
five; and while Budhagupta (is) kittg; on the 
twelfth ¢i¢ht, or lunar day, of the bright fort- 
night of the month Ashidha; on the day of 
Suraguru; (or in figures) the year 100 (and) 
60 (and) 5.” 

This gives us, for calculation, Gupta-Samvat 
165, current; the month Ashadha (June-July) ; 
the bright fortnight; the twelfth tthi; and the 
day of Surgguru, which,—Suraguru, ‘the pre- 
ceptor of the gods,’ being another name of 
Brihaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter,—is 
Brihaspativara or Gurnvara, 7.c. Thursday. 

This date has been constantly the subject of 
calculation and controversy. Thus, in 1861,in 
the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXX, p. 15, note, 
Dr. F. E. Hall announced, on the authority of 
Bapu Deva Shastri of Benares, that, as applied 
to the epoch of the Vikrama era, it represented 
Thursday, the 7th June, A.D. 108, New Style. 

‘Again, in 1879, in the Archaeol. Surv. Ind. 
Vol. IX. p. 17f., Gen. Cunningham,—whose 
theory then was that the epoch is Gupta- 
Sainvat 0 == A.D. 194-(95),—announced, as the 
result, Thursday, the 24th June, A.D. 359. 
The basis of this calculation was Tuesday, the 
16th March, corresponding to Chaitra énkla 1, 
as thé initiel day of Gupta-Sathvat 165+A4.D. 
194-95 = A.D.359-60 = Saka-Sarhvat 281; and 
the result was derived from the assumption, 
which may or may not be sustainable in this 
and any other particular instance, that the tith+ 
fell on its theoretical normal place on #ue 10 1st 
solar day of the year. And, in the same place, 
he intimated that, with the epoch Gupta- 
Sarhvat 0 = A.D. 318-(19), the result would be 

3 Corp. Incr. Indic. Vol. TI. No. 19, p.: S3f., 
lime 2f. 


3 This is not the onl 
, Sir E. Clive Bayley’s 


; radical and essential error in 
ostacript. Inthe first place, he 


23rd February, corresponding to Chaitra éukla 
1, as the initial day of Gupta-Samvat 165 + 
A.D. 318-19 = A.D. 483-84 = Saka-Sathvat 
405; and the result was derived from the same 
assumption as regards the position of the tithz. 

In 1880, in the Archeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. X. 
p- 115f., Gen. Cunningham,—who had then 
modified his theory so as to select’as the epoch 
Gupta-Sativat 0 = A D. 166-(67),—announced 
that the result obtained by Bapu Deva Shastri 
of Benares, from the reckoning of the Sirya- 
Siddhdnia, was a Friday in A.D. 831; -but 
that his own result, obtained from the Arya- 
Siddhdnia, was a Thursday in the same year. 
He did not then give any further details. 
But, from the fuller particulars given in his 
recapitulation of these statements in 1883, in 
his Book of Indian Eras, p, 55£, we learn 
that the dates intended were respectively 
Friday, the 4th June, and Thursday, the 
the 8rd June, A.D, 331; and that his own 
result was arrived at, in the same way, with 
the basis of Tuesday, the 28rd February, cor- 
responding to Chaitra sukla 1, as the initial 
day of Gupta-Samvat 165+ A D. 166-67 = 
A.D. 831-32'= Saka-Sathvat 253, and with the 
same assumption as regards the position of the 
titht. In the former reference, he repeated the 
same result of Friday (the 3rd June), A.D. 
488, for the epoch Gupta-Saihvat 0 = A.D. 
$18-(19). 

In 1882, in the Postscript to his paper on 
the “‘ Dates on Coins of the Hindu Kings of 
Kabul’ which was published in the Nuns 
matic Chronicle, Third Series, Vol. IL 
p. 128f., Sir E. Clive Bayley,—whose theory 
was that the epoch is Gupta-Saztvat 0 = A.D. 
190-(91),--announced that the result was a 
Thursaay in A.D. 855, and that iteeemed to be 
Thursday, the 17th May, in that year. But he 
gave no indication of the way in which this” 
obtained ; general refer- 
ence to Prinsep’s Tables in Thoms’ Edition of 

hig Hesays, Vol. U1. Useful Tables, pp. 189; 181. 
And, asa matter of fact, thisresultwasaltogethar 
wrong.” The 17th May, A.D. 355, was & 

ednesday, not » Thursday; and, as closely 
si eer bliin) smn 
importance of which, will be gbvious to any Sanekritist. 
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as can be ascertained by Gen. Cunningham's 
Tables, it represents Ashadha krishna 5. Sir 
KE. Clive Bayley seems to have very soon 
become aware of the mistake ; since, at the 
end of the copy of the Postscript which, with 
a copy of the principal article, reached me 
from him in May, 1883, there is added, 
in manuscript, the remark—“ this date is 
erroneous; but the real date, as calculated 
by Professor Jacobi, comes out a Thursday.” 
The real date of Ashadha gukla 12 of Gupta- 
Samvat 165-+- A.D. 190-91 = A.D. 355-56 = 
Saka-Sathvat 277, is Thursday, the 8th June, 
A.D, 355 ; as obtained, theoretically, from Gen. 
Cunningham’s Tables, and also, by actual 
calculation, by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, from Prof, 
Kero Lakshman Chhatre’s Tables. 

And in 1881, in this Journal, ante, Vol, X. 
p. 220, Dr. Oldenberg announced, from the 
Tables in Warren’s Kale-Sanhaltta, the correct 
result ; viz. that with the epoch of A.D. 319. 
(20), the equivalent English date is Thursday, 
the 21st June, A.D. 484. 

Now, Dr. F. EH. Hall’s, Gen. Ounningham’s, 
and Sir H. Clive Bayley’s results, right or wrong, 
may be accepted without the slightest hesita- 
tion. I would only point ont, in the first place, 
as regards Gen, Cunningham’s result for the 
epoch of A.D. 166-67, that, by Prof. K. L. 
Chhatre’s Tables, Ashidha krishna 12 of Saka- 
Samvat 253 was not a Thursday, but really was 
Friday, the 4th June, A.D. 331; and secondly, 
as a general fact, that I find, from Pafichdags, 
that in the ten years Saka-Sarnvat 1799 to 
1808 inclusive, the position of the twelfth tithi 
of the bright fortnight of Ashidhs varied 
from the 100th to the 102nd solar day in the 
year; and that, therefore, the results derivable 
from Gen. Cunningham’s: Tables being only 
theoretical and approximate, there is a chance 
of the week-day of Ashidhe gukla 12 being a 
Thursday in any year in which Gen, Cunningham 
gives .a Monday, a Tuesday, ora Wednesday, 
as the initial day. 





And, in the second place,.in criticising Gen. Cunnin 
heer results, he distorted em all by one year, 
adding the Gupta yeara to A.D. 167-68 = Gup 
oe ee Node Ge ee 
epéch very clearly announced by Gen. Cunnin : 
was only this distortion, coupled with the substi- 
tution of Mérgasira for §-Mighs, that he 
arrived at the result that, in of the samvatearas 
in this series of. inscriptions, i was 


right im only one case out of five, Gen. Cunningham 
speaks everywhere of A.D. 167 as the first year of the 


The essential point with which we are con- 
cerned in the present inquiry, is, whether the 
week-day of Ashadha énkla 12 was a Thursday 
in Gupta-Samvat 165-++ A.D. 319-20 = A.D, 
484-85 = Saka-Sathvat 406, treated of course 
as an expired year, which is the year in 
which it should be a Thursday, according to 
the epoch proved by the Verawal inscription of 
Valabhi-Satmvat 945. 

Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit has. made the necessary 
calculations, by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, 
for this year; and, in order again to present 
at once all the possible surroundings of the 
date, also for the years Saka-Sathvat 405 and 
407. His results are, for Saka-Samvat 405, Fri- 
day, the 3rd June, A.D. 483; for Saka-Samvat 
406, Thursday, the 21st June, A.D. 484; 
and for Saka-Samvat 407, Tuesday, the 11th 
June, A.D. 485. The process by which these 
results are obtained, is published in detail, for 
the second result, at page 116 ff. abova; so 
that, if there is any error in the process, or in 
the application of it, that error may be detected 
and exposed, 

The second result, Thursday, the 21st 
June, A. D, 484, is the only one that answers 
to the weekday mentioned in therecord. And 
it answers, as is required, to the epoch of 
A.D. 319-20, and to the treatment of the 
Gupta year as a northern Saka year. But it 
does not, in itself, prove conclusively either 
the exact epoch of the era, or the scheme of 
the year; for the reason that, being a date in a 
bright fortnight, this Ashadha gukla 12 was 
the same tithi, and fell on the same solar day, 
the 21st June, all over India, in the southern 
as well as the northern Saka-Samnvat 406, and 
in southern Vikrama-Sanvat 540, as well as in 
northern Vikrama-Samvat 541, 


The Veriwal Inscription of Valabhi- 
Samvat 027. 


The third and last date, containing a week | 
day, that I have to comment on, 18 contained 


iSURRmeasene net 

Gupta era, and of A.D. 166-67 as the year 0; and with 
this, his own epoch, he was right,—so far as his theory 
and arrangement of the savatsaras goes; and allow- 
Ing for his alteration of Gu ta-Sarhvat 168 into 173, 
which was endorged by Sir HE. Olive Ba ley himzelf,— 
in all five 2 , ™ 80 far as that the sarevatsaras 
given by him seem to be really the ones that were 
current at the commencement of each Saka year arrived _ 
at by him, wrongly, as the equivalent of a Gupta year; 


though not in every instance on the dates ally 
recorded, 
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in an inscription which has not as yet been 
published, but has been placed at my disposal 
by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, the discoverer of 
it. The inscription is on the pedestal of an 
old image of the god: Krishna, under the name 
of Gévardhana(dhara), which is now built 
into the wall of the modern temple of the god- 
dess Harsatadévi at Veriwal. The date, and 
some important words in the context, run™ 
(l. 1) Srimad-Valabhi-sa[mh*]vat 927 varshé 
Phalguna su di 2 Sauméij Ady=éha §ri- 
Dévapaitané (l, 4) sri- 
Gévarddhana-muartti[h*] ............ 
(1. 5) karapita;—in which, unfortunately, there 
is some doubt as to the proper rendering of the 
first syllable of the word that gives the name 
of the week-day. The vowel au was un- 
doubtedly formed ; though, in the rubbing, the 
top-stroke is partially filled in, in consequence 
either of want of depth in the engraving, or of 
want of care in making therubbing. And, the 
consonant presenting the appearance in the 
rubbing of being bh, the natural inclination is to 
read Bhaumé, “on Tuesday.’ Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, however, tells me that, in the original, 
the consonant is certainly s; and the appear- 
ance of bh, therefore, is due 6 an imperfection 
in the rubbing. The reading of the original, 

accordingly, is to be taken as Saumé. 
this is not a real word ;‘and it requires to be 
corrected into either Sémé, “on Monday”; Bhau- 
mé, ‘on Tuesday;” or Saumyé, ‘on Wednesday.” 
It is unfortunate that we should have to make 
any correction at all, in a point of such impor- 
tance; especiglly when so very free a choice 
isopen. But it has tobe done. And the cal- 
cylated results favour the supposition that the 
reading intended was Sémé, “on Monday.” Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji was of opinion that the in- 
tended reading was Bhaumé, ‘‘on Tuesday ;” 
which, of course, might be supported by assum- 
ing careleasness on the part of the. engraver, In in 

letting his tool slip in such a way as to give 
the bh a more or less complete appearance of s. 
But, from the appearance of the rubbing, the 
reading Sémé is equally justifiable, on the 
assumption that the partial appearance of bh in 
the rubbing, instead of s, is due only to ® fanlt 
in the rubbing, and that the mistake in form- 


ing au instead of 6 was discovered before the ° 
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stroke which turns 6 into aw was completed ; 

this would account for this stroke being a0 
shallow as to cause the blur which almost 
entirely conceals it inthe rubbing. Adopting 
the reading or correction of Sémé, the transla- 
tion will be—“‘ the year 927 of the famous (city 
of) Valabhi; in (hts) year; (the month) Phal- 
guna; the bright fortnight; the (solar) day 2 

op Monday; to-day; here, in the famous (city 


of) Dévapattana ........-. ~ + . (thts) 
image of the holy Gévardhana .....-+... 
eee ae ee oe . bas been cansed to be 
made.,”’ 


This gives us, for calculation, Valabhi-Samvat 
927, current; the month Philguna (February- 
March) ; the bright fortnight; the second solar 
day of the fortnight, and presumably, the 
second tthi; and Sémavara, or Monday. 
And, prima facie, from the results already estab- 
lished, the date should belong to Saka-Sathvat 
1168, again, of course treated as an expired 
year; and the equivalent English date should 
fall in A. D. 1247. Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit’s 
calculations, however, made, ag before, for a 
year before anda year after the presumably 
correct year, as well as for that year iteelf, 
give the following results, in each case for 
both the second solar day and the second 
Hthi, both by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables and 
by the Strya-Siddhénta ; viz., for Saka-Sazhvat 
1167, Monday, the 19th February, A.D. 1246; 
for Seke-Sathvat 1168, Saturday, the 9th Feb- 
ruary, A.D. 1247; and for Saka-Samvat 1169, 
Wednesday, the 29th January, A.D. 1248. The 
result for Saka-Satnvat 1168, which is the year 
in which the week-day should presumably prove 
correct, does not answer at all. If we conid 
understand that the reading intended was 
Saumyé, “ on Wednesday,” then the result for 
Saka-Sativat 1169 might be accepted ; subject 
only to the considerations that Soumyavdra, 
though perfectly allowable, is not often used as 
asynonym for Budhavdra, ‘Wednesday’; and 
that the result is later by a year than what it 
ought to be. HH, on the other hand, we accept 
Sémé, “on Monday,” ss the intended reading, 
then the result for Saka-Samvat 1167 may be 
accepted, subject only to the consideration. that 
it is earlier by a year than what it ought to be. 
And there seems, on the whole, no donbé that 


a cet eee ee Lmiiaaie nal 
3t From Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s cloth-rebbing. 
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this is the proper result, It would be quite 
mtelligible, if wé could refer the date. to a 
year commencing with Margagirshs; for, then 
the date, belonging to Valabh{-Sathvat 927, 
would fall quite regularly in Saka-Sathvat 
1167, and in A.D. 1246. This, however, as 
T have stated above, is distinctly prevented 
by a perfectly conclusive obstacle. The only 
resource that remains, is to hold that, for 
some reason or other, this date, like the 
Kaira date of Dharastna IV., of Gupta-Vala- 
bhi-Samvat 330, was taken from a Gujarat 
almanac. This, again, would be perfectly in- 
telligible, if we could only assume that the 
image, which must as usual be portable enough, 
was fashioned, together with the engraving of 
the inscription, at some place in Gujarat; and 
was then transported by a pilgrim to Verdwal. 
But the objection to this is, that the in- 
scription distinctly records that the image 
was caused to be made at Dévapattana; 


and -Dévapattana is well known as another 
name of Sémnathpitan, i.e. the modern Verawal 
itself. It is however, difficult to understand 
how the corrupt Gujarat reckoning of the 
Gupta-Valabhi era can have been introduced 
at Veriwal in A.D. 1246, when, as we have 
aiready seen from the other Verawal inscrip- 
tion, the true original reckoning was known 
there up to at least eighteen years later. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the sup- 
position that the inscription was prepared 
under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac 
with him. But, be it what it may, I have to 


‘point out distinctly that the date is not a satis- 


factory one, since an important correction of 
some kind or another has to be made, in order 
to interpret it intelligibly at all; and that in 
no way does it give a conclusive result, like 
that of the other Veriwal inscription of Vala- 
bhi-Samvat 945. 





THE LEGEND OF TULASI AS TOLD IN SOUTHERN INDIA BY THE 
ORTHODOX. 
BY R. D. M. 


The immortal gods were much distressed 
and disqnieted on account of Jalandhara’s pro- 
ceedings ; for that powerful demon had threat- 
ened to displace Indra, king of the gods, from 
his celestial throne and occupy it himself. 
Now Jalandhara had a most beautifnl wife, 
Vyindaé by name; the beanty of whose pure 
and spotless character even excelled by far 
that of her person. She was a most chaste 
and devoted wife and passionately attached to 
Jalandhara, who returned her love as ardently 
age, faithfal and affectionate husband could. 

Now Jalandhara had become invulnerable 
by all creatures, and by death himself, through 
the virtue of his wife's chastity and purity ; and 
ao, when he besieged Svarga, the abode of the 
gods, they hastily took council together as to 
whas they should do and how they should over. 
come their mighty enemy. They besought the 
four-fnced venerable grandfather of all crea- 
teres, Brahma, to fayour them with his wise 
_ advice, and he told them that they would not 

be able either to conquer or to kill Jilandhara 
as long an hie wife Vrind& remained as pure 
as she then was. : 


It tnerefore became a most prominent sub- 


ject of their thoughts, to find a way by which 


they could ruin Vrinda’s character. But no 
common mortal or immortal was’ ever able to 
approach her with any evil intent in his heart; 
as the radiance of her purity, if he made the 
attempt, was able to instantly blind or strike 
him dead. No god dared to undertake the 
fearful task. Even Indra, who wag notorious 
for his wily ways and base tricks shrank 
timidly from such a terrible undertaking. So 
after much deliberation, the gods agreed to 
petition Vishnu, the most daring of them all 
and the bitterest enemy of the demons, to help 
them. He at first hesitated, but was induced 
to do their bidding on account of the pressing 
necessity; and so directing Indra and the other 
gods to, engage in battle with Jalandhara, he 
prepared to seduce Vyinda, 

In this way it came to pass that the gods 
challenged Jalandhara, who forthwith went out 
alone to meet all the millions of them in battle ! 
The_strnggle lasted long, but Jailandhara 
betrayed. no signs of either weariness or dis- 
couragement. He was ever fresh, and his 
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heroic spirit never slackened ; so that the gods 
began to fear that they would soon be defeated 
and lose their reputation and high position for 
ever ! 

Meanwhile Vrinds anxiously waited at home, 
to hear news of her beloved husband, fasting 
and praying for his welfare. Days and weeks 
passed by, but no news was received of him, 
which made her extremely anxions and no 
longer able to bear being kept in doubt. 
Many fearful forebodings haunted her mind ; 
her tender heart had begun to fail her and her 
soul to faint, when on one bright morning 
Jalandhara came home, His body was crimson 
with blood flowing from the wounds received 
in the battle, but his face as bright and joyous 
as that of a victor. Vyind& was overjoyed to 
see her husband come home safe and victorions, 
for his very appearance told her this, and she 
needed not words to be assnred of it, She 
ran to meet him, while he was yet outside the 
palace, as he joyfully extended his arms’ to 
embrace her. She, on her part, kissed ‘and 
lovingly caressed him. Before, however, she 
had spoken a word to express her joy at having 
him back, to her infinite horror, Vishnu, who 
had treacherously defiled her personal purity by 
assuming the form of Jalandhara, stood before 
her and. revealed, his own trae self! -Alas, for 
poor Vyind&! She knew, by this foul despoil- 
ing of her: perfect purity, that her lord was 
overcome and slaughtered by the merciless 
gods and she was mad with rage and grief. 

Meanwhile Vishnu, greatly charmed with 
her beauty and her devotion to her lord, 
* shad fallen in love with her, and entreated her 
to pardon him and take him for her husband 
instead of Jalandhara. He assured her that 
she would be his dearest love, and have an 
absolute ‘sovereignty over himself and his 
domains. But Vyinda scornfully rejected the 
offer, and, in her just indignstjon, solemnly 
lifting up her right hand, pronounced an awful 
curse on him; saying that, as he had treacher- 
ously robbed ker of her love, he should be 
robbed of his in his next existence on earth. 
Vishnu still tried his best to pacify ber anger, 
and renewed his entreaties; but all in vain. 
The devoted wife would not hear his prayers. 
* Har love was dead, and her most precious 


gem—perfect purity—was lost; could she bear 
to live an hour more? Nothing could tempt 
her to depart from the right path. She deter- 
mined to follow her husband through life unto 
death and purify herself in the fire, and come 
out of it pure as gold, attired in a glorious 
immortal body. She ordered a funeral pyre to 
be made and lighted immediately ; and invok- 
ing God’s blessing.on her departed husband, 
and calling on the guardians of the eight 
regions of the universe to be witnesses of her 
faithfulness and undying love to her husband, 
with a firm footstep and calm countenance she 
mounted. her last place of repose in the fearful 
flames, as cheerfully as if she were going to 
rest on her bridal bed. ‘* Thus the heroic Vyinds 
gained victory over evil, and joined her equally 
heroic husband in heaven, never again to be 
separated from him ! 

Vishnu was now greatly ashamed of his base 
conduct, grieving remorsefully, and mourning 
fer Vrindaé, with whom he had : 
fallen in love. He threw himself down by the 
pyre, kissed the ground hallowed by her foot- 
steps, took the ashes, from the still burning wopd, 
and sought to find comfors by smearing his . 


‘body with them, All the gods were grieved, 


to sea Vishyu so disconsolate and mournful. 
They tried to comfort him, bui all m vain. 
He sat there for days shedding’ bitter tears of © 
remorse and grief over Vrindi’s death. His 
tears fell like a shower over the ashes of the 
lovely Vrinda ; and in a few days a pretty little 
plant sprang out of them! It seemed to have 
all the heauty, grace and purity of Vpinila. 
At least, he thought so; and took the plant 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart, naming 
it Pulasi, and saying to it:—“‘thou art lke 
her.” 

The spot where Vrind& died, he named 
Vyindavana, ie. ‘the garden of Vyindé;’ end 
ever since then any vessel ax place whers 
a tulast plant grows is called s vpndévena. 
Vishnu took the plant for his own, and leved © 
it for Vrindé’s sake; and now ne flower or 
plant, be it ever so fragrant or besatifal, #s xo 

ing to him. as the simple litéle iulasls 
Byen e small piece of one of ita leaves, offered 
to him by a worshipper, is in his eyes greater 
than all the riches and moat costly gifts of 


Se a ue a ae 
1 Tela, ‘like or equal,” and si, ‘ thou art,’ 
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gods and kings together. This is why, on the 
twelfth day in the light forimight of the month 
of Karttika, the marriage of Vishnu and 
Tulast is celebrated throughout Southern India, 


by placing a metal image of Vishnu, or a 
sdlagréma, under the little plant, and solemniz- 


ing @ marriage in the regular manner amidst 
glad songs and the chanting of holy texts. 

Thus, though Vrind& is gone from him for 
ever, her memory is immortalized and tenderly 
cherished in his heart by Vishnu, who dearly 
loves the Tulasi for Vyrind4&’s sake. 


THE MAURYA-PASSAGE IN THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROF, B. G. BEHANDARKAR, Pu.D. 


In the first uumber of the new Vienna 
Oriental Journal, just received, thereis an article 
by my honoured friend, Dr. Kielhorn, in which 
he brings forward some objections against the 
interpretation of the Maurya-passage in the 
MahSbhashya given by other scholars. As 
IT am one of these last, and as Dr. Kielhorn 
invites criticism on his observations by saying 
he would “be glad to be corrected by others,”’ 
and that his reason for writing on the subject 
is “to give others an opportunity of removing 
his difficulties,” I will here endeavour, to the 
best of my ability, to answer the difficulties 
raised by him. 

The firat expression, to the translation of 
which my friend objects, is yds tv éidh. His 
objections in this, as well as in the other cases, 
are based on the supposition that the transla- 
tions already given are opposed to the sense 
that the several expressions have in other parts 
of the Mabibhishya; and it will be my duty 
to show that my translation, at least, is not so 
opposed. Dr. Kielhorn says that (excepting, 
so far as his observation goes, a single passage) 
the prononn éad in such expressions as ya éshah, 
yod Sad, ya été, &c., does not refer to something 
stated before ; but expresses a thing well known, 
a thing to be met with generally in ordinary 
life. That it has the sense mentioned by him 
in ‘the instances he quotes, is unquestionable. 
But this sense it derives from the fact that 
peimarily, if means ‘this’; 4.2, it denotes ‘ proxi- 
mity.’ Now, the world in which one moves, 
and with which he is intimately acquainted, is 
from that point of view regarded by him as 
bemg ‘near;’ ¢.e, having proximity. Hence, 
everybody in’ that world is spoken of as 
‘this’: (1) Bat this is not the only way in 
which things come to have nearness or - proxi- 
mity. They may become near because they are 
actualy before one ; or, in. the case of a writer, 

(2) because he has just mentioned them, or (3) 


is going to mention them. Dr. Kielhorn has 
given instances from the Mahabhfshya, in 
which étad with yad has the first sense. I will 
give others in which it has the two other senses. 
Two of my instances have wdam for étad; 
which, however, makes no difference whatever. 

(2). a. Vol. I. p. 10,1. 1. Yé chdpy été 
bhavaté’prayukiad abhimatdh sabdd &c. The 
words alluded to here have been given by 
Patatjali before, at the beginning of the 
argument. 

b. Vol. I. p. 31, last line. Ya éha bhavaté 
varnindm arthavatidyhh hétur upadishio’rtha- 
vant varnd, d&c. This hétu has been given 
before and is here repeated, 

ec. Vol II. p. 86, 1.3. Ya été sasijndydan 
vidhiyante téshu &c. These have been men- 
tioned just before. 

d. Vol. IE. p, 19, 1.19. Yad état trintrachér 
grahanam &e. The siitra in which the affixes 
here spoken of occur, has been quoted just 
before. 

e. Vol. II. p. 326, 1. 19, Na vatsha yukts 
vipratishédhd yd’yam and maygtas cha. The 
vipratishédhe has been given in the last but one 
Varttika. 

f. Vol. TIL. p. 288,1.9. Yat tv idarr vdrtti- 
kakdrah pathati &, What is referred to by 
idam has been mentioned before, and is here 
repeated. 

3. a. Vol. IL. p. 139, 1. 19, 
uttaram pratyayéh sishyanta &e, 
the terminations that follow. 

Here there are five instances in which étad 
with yad, and two in which idam with: yad, 
denote ‘proximity’ to the passage in which 
they occur. In six of these cases, the pronoun 
refers to things mentioned before; and in one, 
to things mentioned afterwards. And I dare 
say & good many more instances will be fond, 
if a diligent search is made for them. I do 
not see why Patafijali should not, in the nature 


Yé'pi hy éte'ta 
Eié refers to 
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of things, use étad to denote this sort of proxi- 
mity, and restrict himself to that conceived 
to exist in things well known to us. And the 
expression, or its several senses, are by no 
means peculiar to Patafijali, but are to be 
found in the language itself. The following 
fnstances occur to me at the present moment; 
and doubtless a long list can be made out if 
mecessary :— 
Yéyaun prété vichikiteéa manushyé,—Katha 
Up. (8 or 1). 

Ya ésha suptéshu jiigarti &c.—Tdid. (1) 

Yo'yam yégas tvaya prékté,—Bhagavadgitd, 
Ch. 6, v. 33. (2). 

Yad étad anumaranam nima tad atinishpha- 
lam,— Kad. (1) 

Y6’yam baddhé yudhi parikaras téna vé &e.— 
Utt. BR. ch. Act V. (2). 

Yéninéna jagatsu Khandaparaéur, 
Virach. Act IT. €2). 

Yah punar ayam anté’pard vikalpa &e. 
Séikara. Bh. Vol. I. (Bibl, Ind.) p. 434, 1. 2 
(2). 

So that it does not gppear to me that there 
is anything peculiar to Patafijali in this 
respect. He has used the expression under 
noticé in those senses in which it is used 
elsewhere. Thus yds tv éah in the Maurya 
passage, may, if the context require it, be 
taken to refer to some of the images already 
mentioned. 

2. Nowas tothe word samprati. Purdkalpa 
means ‘ancient time,’ a time so remote that 
nobody has a definite conception of it, and 
adyatvé, as opposed to it, signifies ‘modern 
times’ But this is not the sense we require 
in the present passage, according to my trans- 
lation. For the Maurya family became extinct 
only about thirty-five years before Patafijali 
wrote, according to Prof. Goldstiicker’s view and 
mine; andconsequently the time when it reigned 
cannot be spoken of as purdkalpa. The word 
samprati denotes ‘ now,’ as opposed to @ past 
time which is definite and not very remote; 
and this is exactly the sense required in the 
passage under discussion. Dr. Kielhorn, how- 
ever, is led to think, from some of the instances 
quoted by him, that the past time, implied by 
tlie present which the word samprats denotes, 
must refer to the same thing as that the present 
condition of which is expressed by tliat word. 

But this is by no means necessary. For nivésa 


&e.— 


(Vol. II. p. 814, 1. 7)is spoken of by Patatie 
Jali as the place where one lives now; while 
abhijana is the place where his ancestors lived. 
Here the past time implied by the word sam- 
pratt or ‘now,’ is not the past of the man whose 
present nivdsa is spoken of; but refers to. 
his ancestors. And even the sense attached to 
the word by Dr. Kielhorn does not go entirely 
against my interpretation of the passage. We 
shall only have to suppose that the images 
now under worship were the same as those 
sold by the Mauryas, and not, like them, or 
belonging to the same class with them. But 
this view I have rejected, after considerable 
deliberation. 

The third expression the sense of which Dr. 
Kielhorn discusses, is prakalpitéh. He thinks 
that prakalpayati means ‘to fashion or make 
one thing out of another,’ ‘ to produce a thing 
which did not exist before out of something 
else ;’ and that itis equivalent to nirvartayaii. 
Lfeel no hesitation in saying that this sense 
does not appear to me-to be at all appropriate, 
whether in the Mahabhashya or elsewhere. In 
the expressions in which the genitive is spoken 


of as prakalpita, is the genitive really produced ? 


In grammar we speak of the ulpath or pro- 
duetion of a termination, when it is applied to 
a, base which did not possess it before, as the 
accusative is utpanne after the noun kata aad 
the termination kia after the root kr (Vol. L 
p. 441, IL. 3, 4). Is the genitive so produced. 
here; and if it is, why should Patatjali never _ 
use in the innumerable places where the phrase 
occurs, the word utpddayati, as he does in these 
cases, or nirvartayati, instead of prakalpeyatt ? 
And how are we to translate the phrase aau- 
sudrah sthént yanam anundsikesh prakalpeyett 
(Vol. I. p. 16) ?; that an original asusedra 
produces a yan fo be anundska ? How can 
we produce a thing such asa pot to be red ? 
The wotd produce or wipatti is ont of place 
here ; we can only say that an additional quality 
anunésikatua is given to an, existing thing 
yan Again, when Patafijal. says that the 
general rule operates after haying prakalpite 
the scope of the special rule (VoLL p 463, 
1 2; Vol. IL. p. 127, L 5), does he mean “ after 
having produced the scope of the special rule ?” 
Is not ‘(after having devised, arranged, or 
assigned, scope to the special rule,” the’ proper 
translation? And, using the root in He prim+ 
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tive or non-causal form, when Pataiijali says 
vyapadéio na prakalpaté (Vol. I. p. 61, 1. 21), 
does he mean “the appellation or description 
is not produced” ? Is not “the description 
does not fit,” the proper sense here ? When 
he says simdnyaviséshau ne prakalpété, if what 
is general may become particular, and what is 
perticular, general, he does not mean that 
siménya and visésha are not ‘produced,’ but 
that they do not ‘fit each other,’ the relation 
‘does not hold,’ ‘is not intelligible,’ ‘ not pro- 
per’; (Vol. I. p. 172,13). Avakdéak praklipiah 
(Vol. II. p. 297, 1. 14) means the scope of the 
rules alluded to has been ‘ devised,’ ‘arranged’ 
or ‘determined,’ not ‘produced.? So also 
when sigrahanam is said to be séshaprakliptyar- 
them (Vol. III. p. 159, 1. 1), the sense cannot 
be thai #7 is used in VI. 3, 48 for producing 
sétha; for sé&ha is not to be produced or 
transformed. The word oceurs in the very 
next shire; and being a relative term equiva- 
te ‘remainder’ or ‘residue,’ it can have no 
sense if #i, with reference to which it is the 
residue, is not admitted in VI. 3, 43, So then 
ééshaprakliptyartham means ‘for making sha 
fit in with, answer to, or correspond with 
something else,’ for giving an intelligible sense 


why does he, fond as he is of the former word, 
not use it when he has occasion to speak of 
the production of a ghata or & kala, or of 
dena, but use nirvertayati or karéic only. 
Thus he speaks of the nirur ttt of things which 
are made, not praklipti; makes a man Say 
to a potler kur ghaiam, not prakalpaya 
ghatam (Vol. I, p. 7, IL 2 and 3 from bottom), 
uses the expressions édanai nirvartayati not 
édenqah prakslpeyati (Vol. I. p- 382, 1. 18), 
and katmh keriii, katow kuru, ghatak kuru 
several times (Vol. I. pp. 440 and 44] ; Vol. 
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TI. p. 56, 1. 8), 
&e. &c. 

The central idea expressed by the root klip 
is that of a plan, system, arrangement, device, 
mutual fitness or consistency. The genitive is 
prakalpita by the ablative in the place of the 
nominative in virtue of Panini’s rule tasméd 
tly uttarasya,t-e, itis devised, arranged for, led to 
by @ logical necessity or conditions of propriety, 
and has thus to be understood. The original 
anusvdrd yanam anundsikan prakalpayati, i.e. 
‘ devises or arranges that the yan which takes 
ite place should be nasal.’ The anusvdre ig a 
reason why the substituted yan should be 
nasalized. The general rule devises, arranges 
or plaris out the scope of the special rule from the 
whole available region, and then operates (in 
the part that remains). Gimilarly in all the 


and not katemh prakalpayati, 


-other instances given above, it will be seen that 
Jjitness, propriety, devising or plenning is the 


senge involved, It will also be observed that 
that which is spoken of as the prekalpaka is, 
or involves, a reason or a principle which 
jastifies, explains,-or determines something else, 
and makes the prakalpaka fit in with or answer 
to the prakalpita ; while that which is nirvar. 
taka produces a thing that did not exist before, 
and possesses voluntary agency only. Thus 
then, in the. passage under discussion, the 
images were devised, fitted, or made to answer 
by the -Manryas who wanted ‘gold, i.e, to 
answer or fit in with their desire for gold, just as 
ééha answers to or fits in with ai in VI. 3, 48, 
or visésha with sdmdnya, or the vyapadésa (des_ 
cription or appellation) with the nature of the 
thing alluded to ; the genitive with the previous 
ablative or the following locative, the aniundsi- 
katva with the anusvara and the province of 
the general rule with that of the special rule. 
In other words, they ‘were used as means fit 
for the end, the attainment of gold. 


i 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BARLY DRAVIDIAN 


after twenty-seven years’ waiting. The book con- 
sists of nine sections, 851 pages,” 

It is now some thirty years since I made 
acquaintance with this work, one of the most 
ancient Tami] compositions extant; but, being no 
~Tami] scholar, I could only do 0 at second-hand, 
the occasion for which was the following :— 

Alqng the western frontier of the Southern 
Markth’ Country and Northern Maisir, frequens *” 
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record the death of some village hero, whose 
figure is carved in the lower compartment, often 
with some accompaniments indicative of the cause 
im which he fell. 

These, in a large number of cases, are seen to 
be cattle ; and the frequency with which they are 
repeated led me to the conclusion that a practice 
had prevailed there, like that of the cattle-lifting 
#0 common on the Borders between Scotland and 
England in the 14th to the 16th centuries. The 
examples, however, of such encounters are not 
confined to frontier villages of opposing States, 
tut occur promiscuously. Now, as the exclusive 
constitution of ‘an Indian village tends to isolate 
it from the cultivation of friendly relations with 
its neighbours, it seemed probable that the bolder 
spirits of one township might occasionally take 
advantage of a favourable opportunity to pounce 
upon the cattle of another, especially among the 
communities which I have elsewhere described as 
constituting the predatory classes.' These, in 
the districts to which I refer, are the Béda and 


Marava Tribes. Conversing with my native. 


instructor on the subject, I was struck with the 
comcidence between thé cattle-raids described in 
the second section of the Tolkdpptyam and the 
sculptured effigies of the vérgals. 


As well as I can recollect, that section refers to. 


the subject of clandestine marriage, as well as 
to that of cattle-lifting, the connection between 
which at first sight is not apparent. The former 
ZI passed over, as not then connected with my 
inquiries; but the latter, which appears to be 
more particulorly described under the name of 
pasuladigdram, contains, an animated account 
of the practice of cattle-lifting, which is said to 
be “ the origin of all wars;” while the term for 
cattle, pasu, literally a cow, is said to represent 
not only kine, but all harmless creatures, and 
includes women, young unmarried persons of 
both sexes, children, &. In a series of animated 
stanzas, the plan, progress, and results of the raid 
are vividly described under the title of vechi- 
turei, from the badge, vechi (Ixora Coccinia), 
a plant worn by the leader and his men, followed 
by the pursuit, karandei, of the plunderers and 
the rescue of the spoil. 

My object in calling attention to this composi- 
tion, is, to suggest that a full translation will 
probably throw light on the ethnological condition 
of the early population of the south, particularly 
of that portion which I have designated as the 
predatory tribes. It further occurs to me that 


* Jour. Ethnological Society, N. 8. Vol. I. p. 112 (1869) 
| Jour. Etknological Society. N. 8. Vor II. p. 404 
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carved monumental stones may be observed near 
many villages. They are known as virgals, and 
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the mention in the same section of irregular 
marriages, may refer to the capture of the bride 
by violence, instead of acquiring her by the more 
civilized practice of courtship and purchase. 
Nowhere is this practice found in greater force 
at the present day, than in Australia. 

According to Professor Hurley’s arrangement 
of the varieties of the human race, “the indigenous 
population of Australia presents one of the best 
marked of all the types or principal forms of 
niankind.” With them he associates “ the so- 
called hill-tribes who inhabit the interior of the 
Dakkan in Hindustén, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians.”* It need not, therefore, be a matter of sur- 
prise if similar habits, with regard to intestine 
plunder and marriages by violenee, «present 


themselves in their Hindu representatives. The 


Hindus recognise eight descriptions of marriages, 


two of which, the most ancient, are characterized 
as accomplished by force. That called irdkkadan 
is thus described,—“ when bold men, becoming 


enamoured of a damsel adorned with large orna- 
ments of gold, resolve to seize her by force; this 
is the marriage-rite peculiar to the broad 
and high-shouldered giants, who wander over 
the earth exhibiting their prowess.” Still more 
applicable to the Australian mode is the paisa. 
cha union, in which “the possession of the 
persons of females is obtained, while under the 
protection of their non-consenting relations, by 
violence, and in a state of insensibility.”* The 
term paisdcha is applied to an ancient, and 
now obsolete, Dravidian dialect; and the name 
itself is used as one of opprobrium applicable to 
evil spirits, a relic of which is found in the 
demonolatry, or devil-worship as itis called, of 
the rudest aboriginal races of the south. May 
it not, therefore, have been the original generic 
name of the predatory tribes of the Indo- 
Australoid group ? 

These crude ideas, founded on some hasty 
detached notes made to assist the memory many 
years ago, are merely thrown out as inditementa 
to those qualified by knowledge and opportanity 
to investigate the archaic study of Tamil, which 
has been so largely altered by later Aryan, 
interference. 

The author of the Tolk¢pptyam, Tiranadumagni, 
is represented to have been the principal disciple 
of Agastya, deriving his name of Tolkipptyandr 
from his native place, which caused him to employ 
it as the title of his great work. But it is by no 
means improbable that the Telképptyam is of 
older origin and is a remnant of an earlier 
Dr&vidian literature that flourished before the 


, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XV. p. 28. 
Oe ili Gured p- 100.” 
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issionaries | the tradition prevalent in the “ gracious teacher's’? 
i RRA arene Pilbieptjan:| aellve and Grea Mee Pathak’s date for 
from the north In that qase writings, would | Namhkardch4rya (A.D. 788-820) rather than that 
and other reer gies pore ae ethno- | proposed by Messrs. K. T. Telang and Fleet (e. 
farnish & valua in this communi- | A. D. 590-655). 
meee sae oe ee of the | “At the time of this successful war,” so runs 
cation 18 peas University may be induced | the Kéralétpatti, “there was born as the son (or 
alumni of the Madras rate e hope of throwing | incarnation) of Mahddéva (Siva) a celebrated 
A earn > aeeriell pase: — alta genius. . ree 2 who was afterwards known as 

: ‘ ing the examp Baraka: : 
aan gee rena Bombay and} The Kéralstpatti is full of glaring anachronisms, 
Bengal. ae like, ieee tn peed native ae 
Oe to this object for | tories; and the Perum im whose reign “ 
rong ae srl ae ago Mr. Gover, | successful war” is said to have taken place is said 
supported by the authority of several competent | to have been appointed ruler of Kérala by Ana- 
judges, pointed out how great is the mass of early kundi-Krishnardya in A.D. 427.” a 
Dravidian, especially Tami], literature upou which Moreover, this same Chéramaén-PerumAél is 
“total neglect has fallen. Overborne by Brah- recorded, in the Kéraldtpatti, to have embraced 
manic legend, hated by the Brahmans, It has Islam, and set out for Mecca !! 
not had a chance of obtaining the notiee ib Here the confusion seems to be worse confound- 
86 much deserves’? * # * * * To a finns ed; and. a puppet Vijayanagar king of the 
books in public estimation, to exhibit the : sixteenth century A.D. is-mixed up in the work 
products of the Dravidian mind, would be a = with a king who set ont for Meeca, and who is 
worthy of the ripest scholar and the MOSG | said’ to have landed at that place and had an 
enlightened Government. 1 would especially interview with the Prophet himself or the very 
draw attention to the eighteen books that are first day of the first year of ihe Hijré!! * 
= aed pee received the kappa ecg But, Sadia bile qe sight mie rie a 
» and are among the oldes a, to get at the , tradition of the ki 

Drividian literature. Any student of D ravigian setting out for Mecea does appear to — 
writings would be able to adda score of equally | oy ye. Arabs may generally be trusted 
Tene books, It these were carefully edited | 1, stata trots, and it is important in the first place 
they would form « body of Dravidian’ classics to notice that the author of the Tahafat-ul- 
of the highest value.”* Mujahidén (written in the latter ‘half of the. 
sixteenth century) notices this tradition, only to 
discredit the date assigned in it. He says* ;— 
“Touching the exact time when this event oc- 
curred, there is no certain information ; but there 
appears good ground for the supposition that it 
happened about two hundred years after the 
flight of the Prophet.” And he continues :-— Tt 
is a fact, moreover, now well known to all, that 
the king was buried at Zaphar, instead of on the 
Arébian Coast of the Red Sea, at which place | 
his tomb can be seen by every one, and is indeed 
now flocked to on account: of its virtues.” And 
thé king of whom this tale is told, is styled by 
the people of that part of the world As-Samiri ; 
whilst the tradition of his ‘disappearance is very 
common throughout the population generally of 
‘Malabar, whether, Moslems or Pagans ; although 
the latter would believe that he has been taken 


































W. Huxror, F.2.8. 
Wolfelee, 8th January °1887. 

‘The Readers of this Journal will, ere now, have 
heard, with sorrow, of the recent death of Sir 
Walter Eitiot. In publishing, with but melan- 
choly pleasure, this his last contribution to these 
peges, the Editors wish to express their extremé 
regret at bemg no longer able to count him 
among their contributors, and their gratitude for 
the valuable pepera sent by him from time to 
time, despite his great age and the physical infir- 
mities which latterly were almost overwhelming. 

J. F. Fuesr. 
R. OC, Temprz. 


TRE DATE OF SAMKARAOCHARYA., | 
Referring to Mr. Fleet's note on this subject 
at page 41 f. above, it is of interest to note that 


I do not class the Keigadésa-Rétjakal with these ; 


for it hes always: struck me that that work must 
alawell is Tam. tol,‘ sneient,’ and Sens. have beon compiled either by a Europatt orto ty mt 
ivys, ‘a poem; but compound the constituents |_ under s tendence. Haye Editara 
of whiah belong’ . 80 totally is hardly any info ee is point = 


* Rowlandson’s translation ; London, 1883. 
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« * s 
up into heaven,* and still continue to expect his | teacher” Barhkaracharya was, as MalayAl; tradi- 


descent; on which account they assemble at 


Cranganore and keep ready there wooden shoes 
and water, and on a .certain ‘night of the year 


burn lamps as a kind of festival in honour of his 
memory.” 


The tradition that he went to Mecca is as strong 


now as it was in the time when the Taha fat. 
ul-Mujahidin was written; and it is certainly very 
curious in this connection that the Mahardjés of 
Travancore, on receiving the sword at their coro- 
nations, have even nowadays to declare*:—* 


will keep this sword until the Uncle who has gone 


to Mecca returns.” I inserted a query, asking 
if any of your readers could verify for me the 
fact, which I had on the authority of an Arab 
living’ on the outskirts of Zafhér, the place men- 
tioned in the Tahafat-ul-Mujahidtn ; namely that 
Abdul Rahim&n Sémiri, a Hindu (Samiri = Samari- 
tan = worshipper of the calf; Kordn, S. 20) king: 
of Malabar lies buried at that place, and that on 
his tombstone, still in existence, there is inscribed 
that he reached that place in A.H. 219, and died 
there A.H, 216. Thése dates correspond with the 
years A.D. 827-28 and 831-32. 

E am not aware that any one has answered that 
query ; either in this Journal, or elsewhere. And 
I myself have done my best to obtain exact in- 
formation on the subject, both from the Resident 
at Aden, and from other sourees ; but so far with- 
out result. 

Hf, therefore, my Arab’s information is correct, 
it is pretty nearly certain that Chéramén-Peru- 
mal, “ the Uncle” of the Maharajis of Travancore, 
“who has gone to Mecca,” vacated his throne 
some time about A.D. 827. 

This date obtains additional probability from 
the fact that the Kollam Era of the Malayilis 
commenced on the 25th August, A.D. 825. And it 
can be very easily understood how an important 

‘event like the vacating of his throne by a poten- 
tate like Chéraman-PerumAél, was selected to 
mark the commencement of the era. It may be 
further noted in this connection that the Tahafat- 
ul-Mujahidin, and a number of MAppilla manu- 
scripts that I have seen,-ail say that Chéram4n- 
Perumal resided for some time at'Shahr on the 
Arabian Coast, before moving on to Zafhir where 
he died. This accounts naturally for the interval 
‘between the end of the year 825 A.D. and the 
. year 827 A.D., when he is ssid to have reached 
Zafhar. 


SE erage manana rere 
the chronogram ing the evé cad hag 
am means he went to heaven with his bp is Matern 


sad which sorreeponds yiih Of July Wi? £.D.-on 


Tt follows from the above that if “ the’ gracious’ 


tion asserts, a contemporary of Chéramén-Peru- 
mAl, his probable date was in the frst quarter of 
the ninth century A.D.; and this agrees with Mr. 
K. B. Pathak’s view of ‘the evidence cited 
by him. 
W. Logan. 
Easthill, Calicut, Febrwary 4th, 1887. 
THE ARYAN SECTION AT THE SEVENTH 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS HELD AT VIENNA. 


The Seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists which met af Vienus in the last days 
of September, 1886, was marked throughout by 
the numerical strength of the attendance, the high 
average of the papers read, and the hearty recep. 
tion given to its members by the Government and 
publie of the Austrian Capital. 

The Congress held ite first sitting on Monday, 
September 27th ;and,—after opening from 
its Patron, His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Archduke Regnier, the Minister of Public Instrue- 


| tion, Dr. Gautsch von Frankenthurm, and the 
‘Burgomaster of Vienna,—Dr. Uhit, the President 


Baron von Kremer, lately Minister of Commerce, 
gave a epirited account of the growth of Oriental 
science in the past and of its present aims, 
dwelling eapecially upon its great importance for 
a country like Austro-Hungary, which is comnec- 
ted by so many links with the East. 
Immediately after the opening sitting the Con- 
gress broke up into sections, which were as 
follows :—I. a. Arabic; I. b. Semitic; IL. Aryaa ; 
Ill. African-Egyptian ; IV. Central and Farther 
Asian; and V. Malayo-Polynésian. In the follow- 
ing repert we intend to give, as far as the 
abstracts ‘of the papers and summaries of the 
discussions kindly sent us will allow, a complete 
record of the Aryan Sectigh’s work, restricting 
ourselves in respect to the rest of the Congress’ 
proceedings to a notice of such communications, 
as may interest Indian readers. 
After manimoualy electing Prof. Von Roth, of 
Tubingen, as president, and Profs. Weber, of 
Berlin, and Lignana, of Rome, as vice-presidents, 
the Aryan Seotion listened first to.Mr. G. A. 
Grierson, of the Bengal Civil Servite, who laid 
before it a note by himself and Dr. A. FF. Rudolf 
modern languages of India. This was 
by written communications from Mesers Berth, €. 


dat itis neodiges to point out the Prophet had not been 





ea ore, London, 1888 ; 
* - ; 
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ai -- Monier | Messrs. Triibner & Co. The text, as given in this 
sansa a ee So aae a a | new edition, is based principally on the bitherto un- 
Mr. GQrierson’s motion was followed by a highly published early commentaries, whereas all existing 
interesting paper of Prof. Cecil Bendall, of | editions give the text as represented in the 
the British Museum and University College, | comparatively modern commentary of Kullaka. 
London, who exhibited a fragment of a commen- | Copious selections from six unpublished com- 
tary on the Chdndra-vydkarana, purchased by | mentaries form the subject of a separate 
him in Népal in 1884, and also facsimiles of an | publication by Dr. Jolly; the first two Fascieuli 
inscription from Bihar in the Calcutta Museum, of which work have appeared in the Bibliotheca 
both ina character hitherto unnoticed. The | Indica, in 1885 and 1886; under the title of 
minent feature of this writing is a small | Manuttkdsamgraha. 
ae aera (apex snerthain at the Prof. Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkar, of Poona, 
top of each mdérd. Several letters, as Prof. | next read a learned and exhaustive report, 
Bendall pointed out from a diagram, which | entitled “ Principal Results of my last two years’ 
he had prepared from tracitigs, were of archaic: studies in Sanskrit Manuscripts and Literature, 
shapes, not easily paralleled from other Indian | with particular reference to the Sacrificial Ritual 
alphabets. Other archaisme were the absence of | and the Paiichardtra System.” The merits of 
a distinct symbol for ri medial, so that kri ap- | Prof. Bhandarkar’s work having been duly noticed 
peared exactly like tra. Prof. Bendall suggested | by Dr. Bihler, the section proposed and passed, 
that the alphabet represented one of the lost |. by acclamation, a vote of thanks to the political 
lipis referred to in the Lalitavistara as well as | agent and chiefs of Kathiawad, and the Bombay 
in Jam works. In the discussion which followed | Government, to whom the Congress was mainly 
wpon this important communication, Prof. E. | indebted for the presence of so distinguished a 
Kuhn, of Munich, observed, that there exist | representative of native Indian learning. 
some points of ‘resemblance between the alphabet | Lastly. Prof. Weber, of Berlin, reported on a 
discovered by Prof. Bendall and the ink-written | Benares Edition (1885) of an extract from the 
form of the Kambéja alphabet, as represented on | Khalavakirachapétikd, ‘smack in the mouth of 
Plate ITI. of Burnonf and Lassen’s Hesai sur le | the wicked,” under the synonymous title of Dur: 
Pdi. Hé refrained, however, from drawing any | jandsyachapétikd, and composed by the same 
farther inferences, since he considered the simj. | author Rajavallabha. The date‘of this composi- 
larity between those two alphabets merely due to tion is now settled by the verses on the first page © 
the writing-material having been originally the | to be quite modern, vis. A.D. 1844,as was con- 
same, | jectured by Prof. Weber in his paper, “On two 
Dr. J.B. Pollak, late physician at the Teheran | pamphlets in favour of the Magas or Bakadvi- 
Court, annomeced the completion of a German- | plya-Brabmans,” in the Monateberichte of the 
Persian Dictionary, now ready for the printer. Berlin Academy, 1880, p. 69. At the end of the 
Prof. Georg Bihler, then called attention to | extract the names of the same Pandits (except 
some valuable scientific contributions, received | one) are given in support of the truth of the 
from India: vis. a specimen of the Atharvavéda. | context, and the names of nine more Pandits are 
bAdshyo by Shankar Pamdurang Pandit, Vama- | added, four of whom, according to a statement of 
adohdryn's Lisgdéwuédeana, edited by Dr. P. | Prof. Garbe’s (who sent. the little work to Prof. 
Peterson,and & paper of Dr. Bhagwanlel Indraji | Weber) are still. living in Benares. The author 
on two. Chaleikya Ensoriptions.. With refurence | claims for the Magas superiority over the other 
to the communication from Dr: Peterson, Dr. members of the Brdhman caste, and it is a very 
Kislhorn stated, that, thongh he could not for | curious fact, that he has found the fall support: 
the present accépt Dr. Feterson’s views as to | for his claim of many learned men in the very 
the identity of Vémana, the author of the capital of Bréhmanism. - Prof. Weber - believes 
Titighentéeana wi Vamans, the compiler of | that the Magae go back to an old mission of thé 
pent of the Kisihe. Vriiti, he was glad to have an‘| Mithra-cult, the members of which, after their 
asad wera pe. edb Pena of arrival in India (about the first’ two centuries 
obra <4 MSS: counpction with the search | “A.D.), were incorporated into the Brihinan caste.» 
ENE Seo at At the end of the first sitting, Prof, Ernst 
wee J » Of Wieesburg, then laid before the Windisch, of Leipsic, very appropriately remind- 
‘Qotigress mn, ancwunt of his erifical edition of the ed the section of the h } 
Code of Ms Senibhosh been: sil . of the undredth anniversary of the 
Manes, vhich by ‘is pablished en by _ birthday of the late Horace Heyman Wilson, 
















+ Boe Pook. Weben's paper oa the Mayavyahts in the. Monatsborichte, 1879, pp. 468, 466. 
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which had occurred on the day before (September 
26th). After some touching remarks from the 
President, Prof. von Roth, on the personal cha- 
racter of that great pioneer of Indian philology 
in Europe, the members honoured his memory by 
rising from their seats. 

Tuesday, September 28th.—The second sitting 
opened with a most valuable paper from Dr. R. 
Hoernle, who exhibited a very ancient Bakhali 
MS. scarcely later than 1,000 A.D., important 
both for the archaic form of the Sirad& character, 
in which it is written, and its contents. It was 
discovered. a few years ago in the Paiijab, and 
expounds one of the ancient systems of Hindu 
arithmetic, remarkable for many of its technical 
features, ag ¢. g. its peculiar use of the sign + for 
minus. 

Prof. Lignana, of Rome, followed with a 
paper in Italian on those puzzling figures of Védic 
mythology, the Navaguth and Dasaguéh. After a 
careful examination of the passages in the 
Rigvéda, from which light as to their real charac- 
ter might be gathered, Prof. Lignana traced some 
affinities between these mythological conceptions 
of the Védie Aryans and certain obscure Italian 
divinities, the names of which appear to be pre- 
served only in the epigraphic remains of the 
Marsi and Volsci. 

The next paper, read by Prof. P. Hunfalvy, of 
Budapest, treated of the origin of the Roumanian 
Language,—a much contested question, which 
was further discussed by Profs: Ludwig and 
Hasdeu- ) 

Captain R. C. Temple then gave a short 
account of his edition of the late Dr. Fullon’s 
Dictionary of Hindustdnt Proverbs, explaining the 
method pursued in carrying out the work and 
reporting the progress made. Prof. Weber 
expressed his satisfaction at Captain Temple's 
publication, as being the first: step towards the 
fulfilment of the wishes of -the previous Con- 
greas.* 

A short paper on the Sanskrit names of precious 
stones, communicated by Dr. K. Glaser, of 
Trieste, as a specimen from his glossary of old 
Indian natural history terms, concluded the - pro- 
ceedings of this day’s sitting, 

Wednesday, Sept. 29.—In opening ‘the third 
fitting the President announced the completion 
in print of Dr..Bihler’s new Translation of 
Manu, which was about to be issued as one of 
‘the volumes of Prof. Max Miiller’s Sacre 
Books of the East. ae | 

Prof. E. Leumann, of Strassburg, next made 
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Angavijjd, which Prof. Bhandarkar had -bronght 
over from India to lay before the Congress. 
Prof. Leumann pointed ont that the MS. is of 
very high interest, as it probably belongs to a 
group of Jain texts altogether different from the 
canonical texts, represented by the Aagaz, 
Updngas, etc. ‘The Asigavijid seems to range in 
age with the Atigas, and to refer to the previous 
sacred literature (called Pirvas or Puvvas) by the 
words standing at the head of each chapter : viz. 
ahdpuvvan khalu, etc., which Prof. Lewmann takes 
for yathd-pérvars khalu, etc. As nothing is more 
desirable than some new light thrown on these old 
Parva texts, which have been lost for centuries, 
the importance of a text like the Aagavifjd, ia 
sufficiently. evident. The MS. in question is, 
however, not complete, and. gives, perhape, only 
the last third of the whole Angavijid. 

Prof, H. Jacobi, of Kiel, followed with an 
extremely suggestive paper on Jainism and the 
worship of Kyishna, a somewhat full abstract 
of which is sure to meet with ready acceptance on 
the part of our readers. Prof. Jacobi pomted 
out that Buddha and Mahavira may be looked 
upon as founders of monastical orders, caring 
little for the religious needs of the laity. But, as 
an order of monks cannot exist without a lay com- 
munity devoted to them, it afterwards becamé a 
necessity to provide for laymen a creed and ealS 
suitable to their moral and religious conditidn. 
This necessity must have made itself still more felt 
when the order spread beyond the country of its 
origin. Now, the chief propagation of Jainism 
seems to have taken place about the middle of 
the third century B. C. under Aryamahdgiri and 
Suhastin, the latter of whom converted Kunila, 
the grandson of Aséka;. because the list of théras 
in the Kal ascribes more disciples, ganas, 
hulas, and éakhds to these théras than-to any 
others; and.from the namés.of some kulas and 
ddkhds we may conclude, that the new oreed hed 
then spread over the valley of the Ganges and 
beyond as far as Surdshfra. In thie tract of . 
country there flourished, as stated by Megasthente, 


the worship of “which was, at that 
time, scarcely touched by Brihmanical theology; 


the Jain monks hed not only, as they were wont 
to do, to tolerate the-popalar belief, bat even to 
blend it with their own creed. According to | 
the Jains, Krishna was a relation of Arigh- 
tenémi, the 22nd Tirthakara; and in'the his- 


‘tory of that prophet is related the whole Legend 


sa, differing in some detéile only 





of Kyishus, é | 
some interesting’ remarks on’the MS. of the | from thiat which ix given in Bridimanical soorece 


8 See Proceedings of the Sixth Cougress ab Leyden, Vol. 1 pp: 160, S06. | 
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Again in the Antakriddasd the conversion and these authors included commentaries on gram- 
heatification of the wives, etc., of Krishna.is narra- matical works, and histories with dates: and 
‘ted im the typical style of the Angas ; and it is also | owing to a custom which Hindi writers had of 
stated there, that Krishna, after his death, had | dating their works and naming their patrons, 
to undergo severe punishment in hell, but is, in @ | many MSS., which would otherwise be of small 
very distant future, to become a Tirthakara | value, would be found useful by the historical 
called Amama. All this shows that the Jains, | student. After briefly noticing the earlier verna- 
though folly admitting the divine dignity of | cular poets down to Chand Barddt, Mx. Grier. 
Krishna, made him appear as decidedly inferior | son stated that the first solid ground we come 
to their own saints, but used his legend as the | upon, is the great upheaval caused by the 
keyatone, ‘on which to build their phantastical | rise of the Vaishnava sects at the end of the 
coamogony; for they have invented after the model | fourteenth century. Thereafter we can be pretty 
of the Legend of Krishna 9 Vasudévas,9 Vdsu- | certain as tothe steps of our research. The author 
dévas, and 9 Prativdsudévas, which make wp, to- | then gave a history of the Vernacular Literature 
gether with the 24 Tirthakaras and. 12 Chakra, | of Hindustan during the 15th and 16th centuries. 
vartins, the 63 great personages of their cosmogony, | He dealt specially with Malik Muhammad 
the Trishashtisalékapurusha. - Aa the worship | Jayasi, author of the Padmdvatt, Str Das, and 
of Krishna did not prevail'in Bihar, the land in | Tulsi Das. The Padmdvatt heshowed ta be found- 
which Buddhism and Jainism took their origin, | ed on the historical facts of the Siege of Chitaur 
the influence exercised by the Krishna Legend | by Al@u’ddin Khiljiin the 13th century, but Malik 
upon the development of Jain mythology, proves | Muhammad had changed the hero’s name, and had 
the spread of that creed in countries where Krishna | also borrowed largely from the Story of Udayana 
waa worshipped.as a national hero, It proves, be- | andths Ratndvalf. With regard to Str Das, Mr. 
sidee, that converta to Jainism continued then, just | Grierson was able to prove, that the current ac- 
as in modern times, to worship the gods whom they | counta were legendary, and to give for the first 
had worshipped before their conversion.-In the | time the poet’s autobiography. The influence of 
discussion which followed, Mr. Grierson drew |. Tulst Das over the daily life of the masses of 
the writer's attention to the fact that in Eastern, | India was very great, as he bad saved Hindustén, 
Hindustén, the popular division of Jains was | from the Téutrik obscenities of Saiviem,° A 
into Vaishnavas and non-Vaishnavas. Thefor- | complete list of this poet’s works, and a descrip- 
mer worshipped Krishna, while the latter did not, | tion of his style was then given. The modern 
and each diyision claimed itself as orthodox, and | editions of his works were declared to be very cor- 
etigmatised the other as heretical. Prof Weber | rupt, and a critical edition to be most desirable. 
stated, ds ‘his opinion, that the Jain creed has | After the reading of the paper, photographs of 
grown up under the influence of the heroic stage | autograph pages of the Rdmdyena, and of a deed 
of the Krishna Legend and worship, which the | of arbitration in Tulst Die’s own handwriting, 
Jain prieste were obliged to amalgamate with | were exhibited. 
their own tenets, in order to win the people | Mr. Griarson’s note, which has been already 
over: while the origin of the Krishna myths | mentioned, suggesting a survey of the various 
especially in relation t, the name Vfsudéva, is still | dialects of India, was then again brought for- 
involved in obscurity. Prof. Weber alec directed’| ward, and a resolution wae proposed by Prof, 
sttention to the fact, that PApini (iv. 8,98) men- | Bihler, and seconded by Prof. Weber, urging 
*toms worshippers both of Vasudéva and Arjuna. , cA kc 
= va and Arjuna.’ | on the Government of British India the propriety 

| extfoltowed ia very learned paper, by Mr.G. A. | of commencing. this most important work. It 
Grierson, on the Mediaval Vernacular Litera~ | was stated that in India at this moment many 
specialists could be found, who would give volun. 


fare of Hindustan, with special reference ‘to 
berrsincinge ‘The axithor fret. desired to. draw.at. | tary aysistance. The officials employed by Gov- 
ernment to search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
could, at the same time, search for, equally im- 
it 1 portant works in the Medisval Vernaculars. 
The’ resolution was, carried by acclamation and 
'| signed by all the scholars present. 
The sitting fittingly terminated with a further 
contribution to the Literature of Jainism, an 
Binde sur le Mythe de Vrishabha, le premier 
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Tirthankara des Jainas, by M. L. de Milloué, of 
Lyons. 

Thursday, September 30th.—Captain R. C. 
Temple opened the proceedings by a short re- 
ference to the Hir Rdnjha of Waris Shah 


Sh&h, expressing a hope that it might be some day | 


made available to European scholars in a properly 
worked out edition, as it was acknowledged by the 
natives of Patijaéb to be the best specimen of their 
language in existence. 

After a short paper on phonetics by Prof. 
Grandjean, the President, Prof.Von Roth, gavean 
ingenious explanation of several difficult passages 
in the Védas which had hitherto puzzled interpre- 
ters and translators. He showed by a large num- 
ber of convincing examples, that it was a common 
license of the Védic language, to express gram- 
matical relations, which are the same in a group 
of nouns, by affixing the corresponding case-end- 
ing to only one of them, and leaving the rest in 
the form of simple stems. The fact that this 
expedient for avoiding a lengthy repetition of 
identical case-endings had not been noticed by 
grammarians, Native or European, has to account 
for many vagaries of ancient and modern 
exegesis. 

Prof: H. Schuchardt communicated Prof. 
Ascoli’s regret at his not having been able to 
comply with the resolution passed at the Berlin 
Congress, which had entrusted to him and. 
Prof, J. Schmidt the task of framing a uni- 
form system of phonetic transliteration of the 
Sanskrit and Zend languages. That this state- 
ment was received with a feeling alniost of relief 
ie highly characteristic of the state of stagnation: 
into which the cause of transliteration has been 
‘lately allowed to lapse, owing to too numerous 
attempts at settling that difficult question without 
due regard to practical convenience. Profs. Von 
Roth and Weber accordingly asked the Section 
to cancel the commission it had given at the 
Berlin Congress to the above-named scholars. 

. Dr. G. Bihler laid before the Section a speci- 
men of Mr. J. F. Fleet’s forthcoming volume on 
the Gupta Inscriptions, and a eopy of the plates to 


accompany them. He pointed out the, great. 


merits of the work, as well az its high-importance 
for the epigraphy and history of India, and 
gave expression to his deep regret that the Go- 
vernment of India had felt compelled by fimancial 
considerations to order the abolition of the. post 


of epigraphist, so worthily filled by Mr. J. B.S 
concarred in the { . 


Fleet. Captain R. C. Temple 
views expressed, and strongly insisted on the 
necéssity of the’ continuance of the epigraphic 
researches. With reference’ to’ the remarks of 


posed by Dr. Kielhorn, and seconded by Prof. 
Weber and Prof. C. Bendall, to the effect: 
‘That this Section begs strongly to recommend 
to the notice of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India the importance to 
students of Oriental History and Philology, both 
European and Indian, of such an office as that 
of the Epigraphist to the Government of India, 
and that it earnestly hopes for its speedy revival. 
In passing this resolution the Section trusts 
that the excellent results obtained and the high 
merits displayed by Mr. Fleet, while holding the 
post, will not be overlooked.” This resolution 
was carried by acclamation, and the memorial 
was signed by_all the members present 

Dr. M. A. Stein, of Budapest, read a paper on the 
ancient topography of the Hindu Kish region” 
and the Pamir, and some fresh light was thrown on . 
those interesting localities by a more thorough 
examination of a difficult passage in the Avesta. 
Dr. Stein identified the Paropanisus of the classic 
geographers, the modern Hindu-Kish, with the 
Upairi-saéna of the Avesta. The local traditions 
about the Hindn-Kish, as recorded by ancient 
and modern travellers, still preserve the legend, 
alluded to in its Zend name, which literally 
means “higher than eagles (can fly).” 

Prof, E. Kuhn, of Munich, then treated of the 
Hindu Kish dialects, which, in his epinion, 
form together with the Kasmiri and the Gipey 
Languages a separate group within the body 
of Indo-Aryan languages. Two sub-divisions of 
these dialects can be distinguished by some 
phonetical peculiarities; and a table giving the 
numerals from one to twenty of the different 
dialects, enabled Prof. Kubn to show the various 
grades of relationship: between them. Havmg 
mentioned some words ‘remarkable for their anti- 
quity; the writer proceeded to state that the 
“Gipsy language is not related in particular to 
any one of ‘these dialects, but is rather to be 
considered as the result of the mixing up of 
several dialects. He expressed, however, his be- 


probably.a combination of 


Dr. Biabler and Capt. Temple, a motion was pro- sources. 
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day’s sitting was a paper, by Mr. Leland himself, locality. In their visits to Afghanis - 
= ee aid of the Gipsy Language. After | Persia, they would no doubt adopt Afgh n 

: singular information he had received | and Persian words, and in their sojournings 
ee from a Hindu in London as to thé | further to the West, they would adopt the 
pee of a vagabond tribe in Northern India | vocables of the countries through which they 
who called themselves Rém and their language | passed, the basis of their speech remaining the 
Rémani, Mr. Leland stated, as the result of the - same, viz. an Indian conglomerate. Mr. Leland 8 
studies which he and the late Prof, Palmer had | researches showed that a large number of Gipsy 
since devoted to the subject, his full belief in the words were Indian; and several Persian. These 
Hinda’s story: vis. that there exists in India a would, of course, have been brought to Europe by 
tribe of wanderers, born Hindns, who from some | Indian tribes which probably followed Musal- 
peculiar iricident have received, in addition tothe | min troops, ever the liberal patrons of Oriental 
mame of Rém, that of TirAbalis or Syrians, | acrobats and jugglers, and might have ac- 
though they are really nothing of the kind. companied the Tarks into the South-East of 
They speak a language very much in common Hurope in their invasions, The Haérnis are an- 
with that of the Gipsies of Europe, whom they | other very adventur ous tribe, and are quite 
resemble in all other respects. The grave objec- capable of extending th eir migrations to Europe. 
tion, that the most diligent, independent inquiries They, too, were like to have been patronized by the 
in India ‘have failed to reach these Tirdbalis or Turkish armies, even to a far larger extent than 
Réma, was met by Mr. Leland with a reference the Nats, and could easily have found their way 
to @ very singplar language, known as Shelta to the West. But whereas among the Nats the 
and spoken extensively by English tramps and men are the jugglers and acrobats, among the 
vagabonds, which had until a few years ago re- | Harnis physical feats of skill are performed by 
mained entirely unnoticed in England. Mr. Leland the women. Several parts of the performance 
did not, however, pretend to say that the Roms |: resemble the Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Greeks, . 
of, India are the one stock from which all the | The women, like the Gipsies, are not remarkable 
European Gipsies came. Ha thought it very | fo, their chastity ; but it is doubtful whether 
likely thatthe Jatts combined with many kinds of they ever pretended to tell fortunes; and theft 
Indian, wanderers in the great Western migration | is not generally. associated with their names. 
and that after these came successive waves, one o* | Another probable origin of the Gipsies is the 
which may have been of Déms, ‘another of | race of Indian Déms. These, too, are a very 
Banjirkes, and so forth; but that the Rém ag the migratory unsettled people, who in respect of 
master-vegabond and the most accomplished in fortune-telling, child-stealing, thieving and wan- 
the art ef living onthe roads should have | dering, bear a great analogy to the Gipsies. It 
eventuality leavened the whole tump, was also very seems, however, so far doubtful whether their 
bkely. Mr. Ipland concluded his address with | Hindu preindices and a certain timidity of nature 
an urgent appeal to all interested in'the Gipsy would have allowed of their migration to Europe, 
tongue for more extensive collections of words in sufficient numbers to establish such large 
trom ite rapidly decaying daalects. . ubiquitous gangs of Gipsies as are to be found at 
. tere Leland's suggestive aired ie % | present in the West. On the whole, so far as his 

disounaion, especially on the, of mem. 

































present information and experience of Indian 
tribes went, Mr. Macauliffe considered the Nats 
had a good claim to be considered the ancestors 
of the European Gipsies. The enquiry was in- 
teresting, and, as Mr. Leland said, some one 
inted with India, who possesses sufficient 
leisure, may be able to lead it to a certain and 
satisfactory result, 
‘Captain R.-C. Temple, joining in the diseus- 
sion, remarked that it was very dangerous to 
'] attempt to prove the origin of a tribe simply on 
) ical evidence, or on the Btrength of any 
; name it might bear and give itself. He also 
bee no’ { deprecated the loose way in which Huropean 
* aga , ‘studerite mixed the various races and castes in 
las * muxture of Tndiew dialects, and. ‘their . Indi, isin the cane of the Sata, cr Serge 
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that varied enormously in its application, accord- 
ing to the part of India im which it was used. 

Mr. Grierson asked leave to make a few re- 
marks, as one who had given some attention to 
the subject of Rémani, and who had studied the 
matter in India. He would remark in the first 
place, that he thought it was a dangerous prac- 
tice to base theories as to the origin of the Gipsies 
entirely on peculiarities of their language. No 
doubt the language-test was a very strong one, 
but before any certainty could be arrived at, 
assistance must be sought from other sciences, 
notably from anthropology and history. Re- 


‘garding the question of language, which was the 


only one on which he could speak with any 
authority, he would say, that hitherto he had not 
been able tu satisfy himself entirely, but at pre- 
sent, so far as his inquiries went, they seemed to 
him to point out, that the language now spoken 
by the Gipsies was originally more nearly con- 
nected with Magadhi rather than with Sauraséni 
Prakrit. These opinions he begged to put for- 
ward with the: utmost diffidence, more especially 
as the reasons on which they were founded, were 
too complex to be detailed on the present occasion. 
Regarding the secret languages of the Nats and 
other criminal tribes of India, he was able to say 
that they were not independent languages, but 
rather slang, founded on already existing ver- 
naculars, Thus these Nats call a rupee a bajaiyd 
or “ringer,” which is perfectly good Hindi, much 
as English thieves of the present day call Newgate 
Prison “the Stone Jug.” 

Dr. Robert Cust remarked that his knowledge 
of the agricultural classes of the Pafijab did not 
warrant him in supporting Mr. Leland’s idea of 
there being.a tribe who spoke Rémani as their 
vernacular. Possibly tribes might be found who 
spoke artificial jargons, but Mr. Leland alluded 
to national vernaculars 

Prof, Kuhn wished to state, that, although part 
of the Jatts had been mixed up with the Gipsies, 
they had not, in his opinion, exercised any con- 
siderable influence on the constitution of the 
Gipsy Language. 

Friday, Oct. 1st.—The proceedings of the fifth 
sitting were opened by Dr. R. Rost, of the India 
Office, who submitted the first three sheets of the 
classified catalogue of the Sanskyit MSS. in the 
India Office Library. Dr. Rost stated that the 
catalogue would be issued in fasciculi, each 


comprising a section by itself, and that © the. 


first or Védic fasciculus compiled by Dr. 
| Hggeling, -would appear next year. 

M. E. Guimet laid betore the Section a 
paper by Mr. Senatti-Raja, entitled Vesteges 
des anciens Dravidiens. 


4 


Dr. W. Cartellieri, of Vienna, in a very able 
paper on Subandhu and Bana, culled the attention 
of the Section to the close resemblance between 
several passages in the Harshacharita and Kddam- 
bart of Bana, and some parts of the Vasavadatié of 
Subandhu. A minute comparison demonstrated 
that Bina borrowed long passages from Subandhu, 
either copying word by word, or enlarging and 
modifying the style with an intention to surpass 
his predecessor’s famous work by even greater lite- 
rary skill. By Dr. Cartellieri’s discovery, the 
identity of Subandhu’s Vésavadatid with the 
Vdsavadatté which is eulogized by Bana in his 
introduction to the Harshacharita, has been raised 
to a certainty. Dr. Kielhorn showed the im- 
portance of Dr. Cartellieri’s paper by pointing out 
that Bana’s date being kmown, it would now be 
safe to use the various data and allusions 
furnished by Subandhu’s work more confidently 
for literary and other purposes. 

Prof. Fr. Miller, of Vienna, read a short paper, 
treating of a difficult Avestic passage, Yaznaxxix. 
1.2. Starting from an apparent fault of the metre 
in the second line of the first verse, Prof. Miller 
proposed to read zemé instead of remé and dhushyd 
instead of dhishyd of the MSS. He translated this 
line as follows, “ wrath and violence, drought of 
the soil, and robbery, have assailed me (the soul of 
the cattle).” The change of r into 2 was accounted 
for by a reference to the similarity of these 
characters in the Pahlavi writing. Prof. Muller 
further observed, that Ahura, mentioned besides 
Ratu in verse 2, was here evidently meant to 
convey the idea of Aht (Worldly Ruler), which 
word is the more common complement of Baty 
(Spiritual Lord) in well-known formulas. Dr. 
Stein pointed out that the apparent necessity 
of correcting that time-honoured Githic text for 
the metre’s sake tould be obviated by admitting 
the sarndhi between remé and dhishyd. He further 
objected to the proposed change of the last-named 
word into (4) hushyd by referring to the stem 
hisku, which shows that tle form (4) hishyd 
could just as well convey the meaning, “ drought,” 
assumed by Prof. Miller. | 

Mr. M. Macauliffe presented » lithographed 
copy of a recently discovered Janam Sakhf, or Late 
of Bab& Nanak, the Founder of the Sikh Religion, 
and referred to the existing information on Sikhism. 
When the. Government of India sommissioned 
the late Dr. Trumpp to transiate the Granth or 
Sacred Volume of the Sikhs, he, in the course of 


his researches in the library of the India Office 


| in London, discovered a MS. copy of the life of 


Nanak and translated it. The Sikhs, on seeing his 
translation, requested the Pafijib Government to 
procure for them a facsimile of the original, and 
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i fame of the Janam | therefore,—should life and health be spared him— 
ae rate a in the same direc- | not to translate the Sikh sacred Writings, which 
tion.in India, and two other works of a similar | are exceedingly voluminous and tedious ; but to 
import were discovered. Dr. Trumpp’s Janam give lives of the Sikh Gurds, with translations 
Sdkhé was not complete, nor was the one found by | of characteristic passages from their writings, 
Mr. Macauliffe, but happily the lacune of both and thus introduce what may be considered a 
were different, 80 that, what was wanting in one, | curious and not unimportant chapter mo the 
could be supplied by the other. This Mr. Macau- history of universal religion. Mr Macaulitfe’s 
life has done, and the work he has lithographed, is interesting’ communication wag received with 
& complete reproduction of the earliest life of hearty applause by the assembled members, 

Babs Nanak. Mr. Macauliffe has also punctuated | The last paper read in this day’s sitting was by 
the volume throughout, using the diacritical marks Dr. Hanusz, of Vienna, on the dialect spoken in 
of European languagts. He has furthermore | the Armenian colony of Kuty, Galizia. 
separated the prose from the poetry, and has given Saturday, October 2.—The Aryan Section con- 
to each line of the latter separate space, Strange | cluded its proceedings in a short sitting, which 
a3 it may seem, this is the first time that any of | preceded the closing meeting of the Congress, 
the sacred books of the Sikhs has been thus pre- | held at noon of the same day. 
sented to the public; and those who are familiar | Dr, M. Wintefnitz, of Vienna, read an essay, 
with the condition in which Eastern MSS. are | in which he traced the numerous affinities between 
found, will appreciate the manner in which the | the Srdddha ritual, of the Indians, as contained in 
Janam Sakhé laid before the Congress has been | the Grikya and Dharma-Satras, and the funeral 
lithographed. The ordinary lives of Babi Nanak eults of other Indo-European peoples. These 
read by his followers, are in no way trustworthy. | affinities he treated as proofs of his supposition, 
They are overloaded with absurdities and puerile | that the common origin of these cults is to be 
looked for in funeral rites of the age of Indo-. 


mythological details, The Sakhé now reproduced 
European unity. In the course of his interesting 


is by no means free from exaggerations; but on 

the whole it may be taken as the safest accountof | paper, the author also gave a detailed account of 
the life of that simple-minded peasant and founder | the Ashtakd rites, based chiefly on the Vishny. 
of the Sikh religion. The Speaker then referred smritt, the Grihyasttras of Baudhbdyana, Apas.- 
to the facilities with which religious teachers in the tamba, Hiranyakédin, and the Ménavagrihyasttra, 
and concluded by showing their identity with the 


East were deified by their followers ; sixty years 
after his demise Nanak was deemed a god by his | annual sacrifices to the manes of the early Indo- . 


enthusiastic followers ! The late Keshab Chandar 
Sen is now deified by several Indians, and the late 

yananda Saraswati wag declared by earnest 
disciples to be, even during his lifetime, an in. 
carnation of the Creator, books bei 
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Prof. Weberreyorted, that Prof Romeo Selig. 
mann, of Vienna, has finished his translation of 
Abt Manstr Muwaffyk’s Liber fundamentorum 
Dharmacologie, published by him in 1859 with 
extensive and highly valuable prolegomena, Prof. 
-Weber enlarged on the importance of this ex- 
cellent work, both for the history of the language 
(being one of the oldest specimens of Persian), 
and the history of the medical science of the 
Hindus. : 


Papers having been read by Prof Hasdeu, on 


PP translated only some out of the 31 Rage | the Turkish elements in the Roumanian, and by 


Of metrical sections of the Granth, which itself 
Contains only the writings of the first five Gurns, phical ideas in India and China, Prof, Bhan- 
Bear ~y Dr. Trumpp’s translation is not Written ited hi 

m idiomatic » and for this and other | to the Section. 


— oan : Des & work suited fot popular A vote of thanks to the presidents, proposed 
study ny by Prof Liidwig, and carried by acclamation, 


interpretations of the portions 
not accepted by fi: 2 tess 
mem among the Sikhs, Mr. Mace learned perf ‘erminated the last of the Sextion’s 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE SUHRILLEKHA OR FRIENDLY COMMUNICATION 
OF NAGARJUNA-BODHISATVA TO KING SHATOPOHANNA. 


BY THE REV. 8. BEAL. 


HATEVER MNa&ga&rjuna’s speculative 
views were, he seems tc have held fast 
to the groundwork of Buddha's moral doctrine. 
Of the twenty-four works in the Chinese Tripi- 
taka ascribed to him, the Hka-éléka-édstra (Nan- 
jio’s Catalogue, No. 1212) has been translated 
by Dr. Edkins; and I have partly translated 
the Prdnyamila-sdsira (No. 1179). Of the 
others, so far as I know, there have been no 
accounts given ; except a notice by Dr. Miller’ 
respecting a work (No 1440) called Arya- 
Nadgérjuna-Bidhisativa-Suhrillékha, or “the 
friendly letter of Nigarjuna-Bédhisattva,” I 
now purpose to speak of this letter, in which,— 
addressed to his old patron (Dénapatt) Shi- 
yen-teh-kia, whose regal title was Sha-to-po- 
han-na,*—there are found many admirable 
precepts, in keeping with the original teaching 
of itd lhism. 

I-tsing in his summary of the letter says,— 
“It may be regarded as an elegant composi- 
tion, the object of which is to encourage and 
exhort to earnest diligence, and to point out 
the true middle path of right behaviour in 
relationship with friends and kindred. The 
leading thoughts are these’ (he adds) :— 
‘‘ Kirst, the writer exhorts the king to faith 
in the three honourable ones (Buddha, Dharma, 
and the Sagha): to nourish and cherish 
father and mniother: to hold by the moral pre- 
cepts, and to avoid the.society of those who 
practice evil and are immersed in the pleasures 
of life: to free himself from the bonds of 
family complications: to meditate rightly on 
impermanence; to search into the character of 
the future life, whether that life be under the 
form of a wandering spirit (préta), or in the 
higher grades, as a man or déva; or in the lowest 
condition, as born in hell; and thus to seek 
deliverance (from such’ conditions) with all the 
heart. He then exhorts to the practice of the 
three species of Wisdom (the Trividyd), and 
illustrates the character of the eight branches 
of thé holy way of Buddha (the eight-fold 


path). He urges the king to learn the four 
et ng td a ak ete cat pn eames 

1 See ‘The Times,” Sept. 20, ‘1883 ; 
additional notes in the Transactions of t 
Society, 1883. 


rinted with |. 
phe Pali Text 


trne methods of salvation (The four Truths ?) 
and to aim at the perfect condition of love 
and purity, like that of AvalékitéSvara and 
Amitibha,”’ 

Such is the summary of the letter given us 
by I-tsing; and he adds that this letter is 
learned by heart by children in India, as the 
“¢ 1000-letter classic” is in China. 

There are three translations of the “ Friendly 
Writing” fonnd in the Chinese Tripitaka. 
They are numbered 1464, 1440, and 1441, 
respectively, in Mr. B, Nanjio’s Cataleque. 

The first was done by Gunavarman, a 
native of Cophene or Kubhi, said to have 
been the younger son of the king of that 
country. He came to China A.D. 431. His 
translation bears the title ‘“ Dung-shu-pu-sa- 
wei-shan-to-ia-wang-shib-fa-yau-kie; that is, 
“ Nigirjuna-Bédhisattva delivers some choice 
religious verses for the sake of king Jan- 
taka.” 

The second translation was made, according 
to the copy in the India Office (No. 1440), 
by the same Shaman Guyavarman ; but, ac- 
cording to the authority cited on p. 23 of my 
Abstract of Four Lectures, it was done by 
the Shaman Samghavarman, A.D. 434. Mr. 
Nanjio, I observe, also attributes it to this 
latter trauslator ;? so that we may suppose the 
India Office copy is wrong. The title of the 
translation is Kiun-fa-chu-wang-yau-kve ; that is, 
« choice verses, exhorting the king.” 

The third translation is by I-tsing, who 
worked as @ translator in China abont A.D. 
700. This copy is called Lung-shu-pu-st-kiun- 
hiaicang-sung : that is, “verses by Nagarjana- 
Bodhisattva, exhorting and warning the king.” 
He tells us that these verses were composed by 
Lung-shu, 4.8. Nigfrjuna, and were sent to 
Southern India to a friend of his, a cer- 
tain king of the Shing-iu country. Tt would 
seem as if this king was & native of 
Sindh, who had established his authority 
in South India. Tarinitha* calls him Uda- 
yana or Antivahana, and adds that his 
OI 


3 Ltsing, Nan-hai, &o. K. IV. p. 5b. 


3 Cutalogue, No. 1440. 
. Schiefner, pp. 73, 808. 
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name as achild was Jétaka, and he tells us 
that Nagarjuna had known him as a boy in 
the state called ‘ Salamana’ (or ‘ Alamana’ P) 
Where this is, I can offer no opinion; but 
it seems probable that it was one of those 
countries in which Kumirajiva’ says he (z.e. 
Nagarjuna) passed his younger days, “travel- 
ling alone through all countries; and acquiring 
the worldly arts, such as astronemy, geography 
and the power of magic.” It may have heen, 
and probably was, some district where foreign 
intercourse had brought these arts to the 
front, and in no part was this the case more 
than in the neighbourhood of the mouths of 
the Indus. 

It would seem from the introductory lines 
of the letter, that the king, whoever 
he was, had in his early days been versed 
in the knowledge of other teachers besides 
Buddha. The expression used is a singular 
one. The letter says—‘The king, al- 
though he was formerly versed in the teach- 
ing of many masters, now, in addition, hear- 
ing the words of Buddha, will add to 
the excellency of the knowledge he has reach- 
ed.” Here we seem to have a hint that, 
as a boy, the king in question, Shi-yen-teh-kia 
or Sha-to-po-han-na, was not a follower of 
Buddha, or had not been trained as a Buddhist. 
It is true that Mr. Kasawara, as reported 
by Dr. Miiller,* translates this passage dif- 
ferently ; thus—* Although thou, O King, hast 
already been acquainted with the law of such- 
ness (tathdtvam), yet hear further the words of 
Buddha, so that thou mayest increase thy 
understanding and excellence.” But the ex- 
pression ju-ju is explained by Sathghavarman 
to mean “all the Buddhas,” or rather “all 
those who have come as Teachers or prophets ;” 
hence a common name for Buddha himself is 
Chin-ju “the true one, who has thus come,” 
in distinction from all others. I take it, there- 
fore, that by using the expressions above quoted, 
Nigirjona was hinting at his patron’s con- 
Version to Buddhism; and that, as the Prince 
had been his Dénapati in the land of § Alamana,’ 
Pa eee s—* The Times,” 

‘.¢. the Girndr Hill, cloae to the town of Junfigadh— 
ts 3 & corruptio it giri-na 
“ the city of or on the hill” whine, in ie Dey oo 


now ‘fopresentod by the modern Junfgajh. tent, Om 


« Life of 
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so also he had become a convert to the doctrine 
tanght by his protégé, 

I have only one remark more on this point; 
and that relates to the name of the king as 
given by Gupavarman. He is very distinct on 
this matter, as the title of his translation 
shews: he calls him Shan-to-Aia, which can 
only be restored to Jantaka. Ido not think 
that this is a form of Jétaka, the king’s 
early name ; for it would be out of reason to 
apply tothe king the name borne in childhood, 
I confess I have a strong leaning to derive this 
name Jantaka from the place-name Ujjanta’ 
in Saurashtra; not only because it was a 
seat of learning, but especially on account 
of its rock-hewn saghérdma, Moreover, as it 
was & sacred spot among the Jains, it seems 
possible that this king,—who came from Shing- 
tu, and was called a believer in other teachers 
than Buddha, and who himself excavated a 
rock-hewn temple for Nagarjuna,—might have 
taken his name from this celebrated district. 
We should thus have the two names, Sindhuka 
and Jantaka, both derived from localities, 
viz. the Sindh river (Indus) and Ujjanta. But 
I leave this to more competent judges. 

The translation of the Suhrillékha by Guna- 
varman comprises 442 lines, seven symbols in 
each line. As @ specimen of the character of 
the advice given to the king, I add a trans- 
lation of about 100 lines, The whole may be 
revised and edited at a future time :— 

“* The Choice Law-verses of Ndydrjuna- 
Bédhi-sattva, written for the sake of 
Jantakardja.—Translated by the Doctor 
of the Law, Gunavarman, of the Sung 
dynasty, A.D, 431.” 

“ King Jantaka should assuredly know 

“That the sorrows resulting from birth and 

death, numerous as they are, 

“Are all the result of the overshadowing 

influences resulting from ignorance. 

“‘And now, for the king’s profit, I desire to 

excite (some religious feeling). 

“Just as the artist, who draws a figure of 

Buddha, 


Sore MAAR Eee ee ea 
period. the name of the mountain was Tf. jayata. Judging 


m the extracts from the Girndra-M0Aitmya 
Archesol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. II. p. 155 ff., this appears 
in medissval times as Ujjayanta. But the Chinese form 
Yuh-chen-to (Beal's Buddh. Rec. West. World, Vol. ITI. 
p. 269) seems to shew that a Prakrit form Ujjanta (or 

jjayenta) was in use in fairly early times.—J + F.] 
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“Moves thereby the wise to thoughtful re- 
verence and consideration, beholding it; 
**So I, relying on the true law, spoken by 

Tathagata, 

“« (Write thesewords) that the Muhérdja may 
accept them with deep faith. 

“For, although thou hast before heard thy 
Teacher's words (the words of thy Munz), 

“Yet, listening to me thou shalt receive in- 
creased benefit ; 

‘‘Even as the flower-lake, beautiful in its 
purity, 

“ Is yet lit up to greater beanty by the bright- 
ness of the moonbeams. 

‘‘ Buddha declares that we ought carefully 
to practise the six reflections, 

“To wit; reflection on the three gems 
(Buddha, Dharma, Sashgha), on charity, on 
morality, and thoughts about the Dévas ; 

*‘ That we ought to prepare ourselves in the 
practice of the ten rnles of virtue, and in 
purifying the three organs (thought, word, 
deed) ; 

“That we ought to put away from us wine, 
which leads to confasion of thought and a 
wicked life. 

“That we ought to regard the present life, 
and its possessions, as speedily decaying. 
“That we ought diligently to work in and 

cultivate the field of religious charity. 

“ Charity is a stronghold, without compare; 

“ Tt is indeed the very best friend and com- 
panion, 

“He declares, moreover, that we ought with 
diligence to practise the pure rules of 
moral conduct, and reject all false and 
corrupt (principles) ; 

‘Then all our most cherished vows shall be 
attained ; 

“ Just as the great earth produces all kinds 
of fruit, 

“So moral conduct brings forth all that is 
really good. 

“He declares that we ought to practise 
patienceyand equanimity, and drive from 
us anger and resentment. 

“This, Buddha declares to be the highest 
rule of life. 

“ So, also, with perseverance and meditation 
and wisdom,— 
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“Supplied with these six rules, we overleap 
(the realm) of birth and death. 

‘Ti a man who is a layman, reverences his 
father and mother, 

** This, also, is called a most excellent field 
of religious merit ; 

‘In the present world it secures us high 
repute ; 

‘* And in the future world it brings an incal- 
culable reward. 

‘But murder, theft, adultery, false ways, and 
drunken profligacy, 

“ Luxurious seats and perfumed odours, 

“ Dancing and music, gluttonous eating, — 

“Discard these things, as altogether evil. 

“ But, if you only for a while practice the 
rules of moral conduct, 

“ Then you must receive the joys of heaven 
and progress towards nirvdna. 

“* Stingy ways, jealous and covetous desires. 
and all false dealing, 

“* Deceitful words, hypocrisy and idle ways,—~ 

** All these, as opposed to virtue and religion, 

“The great king ought to reject and put 
away. 

‘“‘Beauty and outward rank, and the five 
desires of sense, ' 

** Are all unstable as the bubble-foam ; 

“Rely not, then, on such weak things as 
these. 

“* Kasy remissness, and all idleness, produce 
incessant sorrow 3 

“If you wish to grow in every virtue and 
attain “sweet-dew” (immortality) 

“Then put away such things, as hurtful 
poison. 

“Being able to exercise perseverance and 
diligence, 

“You shall appear like any autumn moon 
without a cloud. 

“Or as beantifol as Nanda or the Afiguli- 
malya," 

“ Or as Kshama and all the other sages and 
saints. 

“Tathagata says there are three kinds of 
speech, — 

“Thoughtful speech, true speech, and false 


speech, 
“The first is like the flower; the second, like 
the honey ; 





* But how is he « type of beauty? 
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“But false and wicked speech is, like the 
polluting dirt. 

‘We ought, then, to practise the two for- 
mer kinds, 

‘‘And pot away from us all vain and false 
words. 

“The four rules of increase, from wisdom 
to get wisdom, 

“The king ought carefully to weigh and 
consider. . 

“He ought to practise the way of getting 
knowledge from knowledge, 

‘And of getting rid of error by the know- 
ledge of error. 


“Tt is difficylt to distinguish the four 
kinds of change belonging to the ampala- 
fruit ;° 

“So also is it in this matter; 

“ With deep wisdom, then, should the matter 
be considered ; 

“And carefully should the trne and the good 
and the virtuous be adopted as our best 
friend.” 

The letter thus proceeds to deal with the 
temptations arising from lust and impurity ; 
and it exhorts the king to avoid these things, 
and to seek deliverance in the practice of 
religion. The whole exhortation is admirably 
conceived; and, in my opinion, from its wide 
circulation both in North and South India (for 





copies-were brought from both), it must have 
produced salutary effects in controlling the 
licentious tendencies both of the people and of 
their rulers. 

In connection with Nagarjuna, I should 
like to add that there is a record found in I- 
Tsing that Nagarjuna compiled the substance 
of the Vidyddharapitaka, and that his disciple 
Nanda learnt by heart the contents of the 
pitaka (which was afterwards lost). Only 
12,000 stanzas were thus preserved, from 
memory, by Nanda, I would wish to compare 
this with the account given by Prof. Max 
Miller (India; What can it teach us? p. 357) 
about the Vidyadhara-Chakravartins and Vara- 
ruchi-Katyayana; this last named person, we 
are told by Taranatha (Schiefner, p. 73), lived at 
the court of king Udayana as Puréhita, and 
his brother some time later became minister 
of Satavahana; and then comes the story 
of the Vidyadhara-tales being lost, except one 
of 100,000 slékas, 

This singular agreement seems to shew that 
the Buddhist and Bréhmanical legends were 
mixed up, and different names were given to 
the same person. | 

But the fact that these stories were origi- 
nally written down, in the Paisdchi dialect, by. 
Gunadhya (? Nigarjona) would indicate that 
they were derived from a foreign source. 


i 
A. SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE MAURYA-PASSAGE IN THE 
MAHABHASHY A. 
BY PROF. B. G. BHAN DABKAR, Px.D. 


In connection with my previous note on 
the Maurya-Passage in the Mahabhashya, 
at page 156. above, I find that I have three 
more passages to quote, of the use of éad or 
idam, with yad; and it also appears to me 
desirable to put on record the full original 
passage, which is the subject of discussion, in 
order that the readers of this Journal may have 
it for easy reference in understanding the 
point that is at issue, 

The original passage, which is Pataiijali’s 
comment on Panini, V. 3, 99 rons -— 

Apanya ity uchyaté tatrédam na sidhyati 
Sivah Skandé Viéikhe iti, Kirn karanam., 
Meauryair hiranyfrthibhir archih prakalpitah. 


Bhavét tisu na sydd. Yas ty étéh samprati 
pajarthas tasu bhavishyati. 

‘And the following are my’ additional in- 
stances in which &ad or idam, with yad, refers 
to things occurring before or to be-mentioned 
afterwards :— 

Vol. II. p. 111, 1. 18. Y@’py éta ita uttaram, 
pratyayah éishyanta &¢. 

Vol. IIL. p. 277, 1. 7. Ayukté’yam vipra- 
tishédhé yé’yam gunasyéttvottvaydé cha. 

Vol. III. p. 385, 1. 2. Yéyam sapadasapté- 
dhya&yyanukrantaitasyim ayam &c, 

1-have stated in my previous note that I 
haye rejected, after considerable deliberation, 


the view that the images spoken of in the 


® Ripe outside; unripe ingide ; unripe outside ; ripe inside. 
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passage as under worship now, were the same 
as those sold by the Mauryas. As, however, the 
revered Dr. Bohtlingk seems, if I understand 
him right, to favour that view in his Hin 
Versuch sur Betlegung, &c., I must give my 
reasons. They are these:—If the images, 
Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, were the same as 
those sold or ‘‘introduced” by the Mauryas, 
Patatjali would have indicated the same by 
some expression in the sentence Mauryair 
Atranyarthibhir, §&c. The pronoun tdsu in the 
next sentence, and é¢éh in the one that follows 
it, will both have to be taken as referring to 
the same images. The same images cannot be 
spoken of as ‘those’ and ‘these’; and to 
remove this inconsistency, we shall have to 
anderstand tdsu as equivalent to tadénim so 
as to bring out the sense, that the rule about 
the dropping of ka was not applicable to these 
images at the time when they were sold or 
introduced by the Mauryas. But the demon- 
strative tad cannot by itself be -so ‘understood. 
According to Dr. Bohilingk’s way of looking 
at the matter, the passage has no grammatical 
point at all; the object of Patanjali being 
simply to cast a reflection on the Mauryas. 
This is not proper. Pataijali always makes 
out & grammatical point ; and the point made 
out according to the view under discussion, as 
it appeared to me when I rejected it, 16, 
that, in framing the names of idols under 
worship, we have not to look to the fact that 
they were sold before they were used for 
worship. But this point is almost evident, 
and is more appropriately made out, if neces- 
sary, by speakin g of ordinary manufacturers as 
selling images which are afterwards used for 
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worship. The point, according to the view 
which I have accepted, is this:—panya has 
two senses, “something that has the possibility 
of being sold,” and * something that is exposed 
for sale.” The idols, Siva, &c.. which are 


' under worship now possess the possibility of 


aa 


—- he oN 


being sold, because idols under worship were 
sold by the Mauryas. But, thongh they 
possess the possibility of being sold, they are 
not actually exposed for sale. Panini’s rule 
applies to idvls of the latter description, and 
not of the former. The distinction between 
the two senses of the word panya and its 
grammatical effect, cannot be illustrated, except 
by taking instances of the sale of idols under 
actual worship; and since ordinary manufac- 
turers do not do that, Patafijali, knowing that 
the Mauryas had done it, makes use of the fact 
for the purposes of his grammatical exposition. 
The word édh is not superflzous in my transla- 
tion, as Dr. Boéhtlingk thinks; for, it is used 
for pointing out the idols under discussion, Siva, 
Skanda, Vigikha, as contrasted with the idols 
sold by the Mauryas. All this I have explained 
at length in my second Reply to Dr. Peterson 
on the Date of Patafjali; and especially 
in my Sanskrit comment on the passage. 
It will be seen that, even according to my 
view the passage shows that Pataijali flourished 
but a short time after the Mauryas. For he 
remembers rather an unimportant incident 
with regard to the princes of that dynasty ; and 
the word samprati, as I have already observed, 
indicates ‘present time’ as contrasted, not 
with a remote past time—adyaivé is the word 
which has that sense—but with a past time 
fairly near to the person who uses the word. 


SANSKRIT AND GLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.B.A.S., C.LE. 
No. 170.—Asnxi Inscription oF Manipaua.—(Vixrama)-Samvat 974, 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, was bronght to my notice in 
August, 1886, by Mr. F. S. Growse, B.C.8. 
It is on one of the faces of a square sandstone 
pillar, measuring about 1’ 8’ square and 7” 9° 
Jong, that was found at Asni,-a village about 
ten miles north of Fatehpur-Haswa, the chief 
town. of the Fatehpur-Haswa District in the 
North-West Provinces. About eighteen or 
mineteen years ago, the pillar was brought in 


to Fatehpur-Haswa by Mr. J. W. Power, 
B.C.S., then Collector of the District; and was 
placed in the garden of a private house ordi- 
narily occupied by the Collector. Recently, Mr. 
Growse has had it finished off with a capital 
and pedesial; and has set it up in the Munici- 
pal garden attached to the Town Hall, so as 
to protect it from injury by further removal. 
I edit the inscription from ink-impressions and. 
a photograph, sent to me by Mr. Growse. 
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The writing, which covers a space of about 
1’ 8° square, is in a state of very good. preserva- 
tion; except at the ends of some of the lines, 
where parts of the letters are lost by the 
edge of the stone breaking away.—The aver- 
age size of the letters is about 3”. The charac- 
ters are those of the northern Dévanagari 
alphabet, of the period to which the inscription 
refers itself. They include forms of the deci- 
mal figures for 0, 4, 5, 7,-and.9. In sanvat, 
line 6, and yavat, line 11, the final ¢is expressed 
by the ordinary a, with a single mark of punc- 
tuation after it; not with the viréma, or by & 
final form of the consonant. The engraving is 
bold, and regular—The language is. Sanskrit, 
full of inaccuracies; and the inscription is in 
prose throughout. The word aéuklapakshya, 
‘belonging to the dark fortnight,’ in line 6, 
introduces the rare expression afukla, instead. 
of krishaa or bahula. Itis true that it is ar- 
rived at by a correction of the original text. 
But that correction is forced on us by the very 
clear reading of va, for vadya or bahula, in line 
7; and, in confirmation I would also state 
that, by Prof. K. LL. Chhatre’s Tables, I find 
that, in the month Migha in question, in 
Vikrama-Samvat 974 as an expired year, the 
seventh fithi of the dark fortnight did end 
on the seventh solar day; whereas the seventh 
tiths of the bright fortnight ended on the sixth 
solar day. At page 46 above, I have already 
drawn attention to the probable use of the 
similar word aéuddha, in the Bhandfip grant of 
Sake-Samvat 948. ‘And the word aiukla itself 
occurs also in line 24 of Mr. Rice’s spurious 
Mndyanir grant of Saka-Sathvat 261, publish- 
ed in this Journal, ante, Vol. KV. p. 172i.—In 
respect of orthography, the only points that 
call for notice are (1) the insertion of «a super- 
fluous nasal, in smhkmvateara, line 5, and ‘sashm- 
vat and saptomydihm, line 6 ; (2) the ‘use of 0 























for b, in vrdhmana, line 9; and perhaps in va, 
line 7%; and (3) the confusion between the 
sibilants, e.g. in satésu, navashu, and adhikésu, 
for gatéshu, navasu, and adhikéshu, line 5. 

The inscription mentions first a paramount 
sovereign named Mahishapdladéva (line 2), 
and then his successor, the paramount sovereign 
Mahipéladéva (lL 3). The connection be- 
tween the two is expressed by the term pad- 
dnudhyéta, which. does not of necessity denote 
the relation of a son to his father, but 
is frequently applied in that sense; and it is 
probably so used here; otherwise the relation~ 
ship would, most likely, have been distinctly 
specified. The record refers itself to the 
reign of Mahtpéla; and, allowing for its in- 
accuracies, the purport of i¢ seems to be that, 
for the worship of the god Ydégasvimin, a 
certain chaviya or ‘temple,’ at which the inscrip- 
tion was set up, belonging to all the Brahmans 
practising the ydga and all the ascetics of , 
the locality, with a couple of flower-gardens, 
was to be preserved day by day, month by 
month, and year by year, by Yoggika, the 
son of Sivaprasida; and that, whenever there 
should be a special occasion, five hundred 
dramas should be given out of the hereditary 
tax belonging to the king’s household. The 
mscription ends by recording the name of the 
writer of it, the Kérantka’ Suvarnabhatta. 

_ The date, which is expressed in both words 
and decimal figures, as also is the fixed dona- 
tion of drammas,' is the year 974, the month 
Migha, the dark fortnight, and the seventh 
lunar iwht and solar day. And the chief im- 
portance of the record lies in its giving’ this 
date, with the name of the paramount sovereign 
Mahipale. Its bearing on an -important 
literary question, is explained by me in my 
following note on the date of the poet 
Raéjasékhara. 

TEXT. 
1 Om* Paramabhattéraka-mahiraj[4*]dhirija-paraméivara-ér[1]- 
2 Mahishapilad[¢*]va: - pad - dnudhydtparama’bhattiraka - mahi- 

8 rhjidhirijs - paraméivara - fri - Mahip[@*]ladéva - p[aj- - 
4 pé‘din[im*) mahi(ht)-pravarddhaména’-kalydna-vijA(ja)ya-rajya- 


* From Mr. Growse’s. ink-impressions, and s photo- Dédgadh inscription of Vikrama-Sathvat 919 and Saka- 


cri 

sph. ; Sathvat 784 (Archivot. Surv. Ind. Vol 

: his word is expreased by « symbol, not in letters. pravar dah No. 8) 3 ny Re india haravihn ane 
* Read - rddhamina-kaly4ne-vijaya-rijyé, in line 6 of th 

1 We might be tempted to rast adtn(tjw-ahi(hi Rrripaaliin eiption of Vikram Bharat ats o.10 
diary er ae mee we have ce tine Lt of te of Western India, p. 11)).° eee a 


Asni Inscription of Ma ahipal a.—The Year 974, 


» oe ee z — ake 
r o a a GQ q . rod ‘Ag ”q\ ay QR § 24 7 
Be RRRELLES CS Oh 
Se TAS, 99H aqag Al yagers 
re ad alaares Joy her reyeag: 
a epeytne ain sea 
rae a9 Hae T Ie TOW ATH 


¥4 . ; sa ey a8 Q AUS igs | 


Sgt de ? A ae 
ae sa 


ALE .3 
Enlarged fro om a negative sent by Mr. Growse, 
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5 sermvateara-satésu° navashn(su) chatulh*”.saptaty- 
adhikésn(shu) Ma- 

6 gha-mAsa-éiklapakshya’-saptamyiimm'*=évaih § satmvat 974 
Migha 

7 va di 7? 4rt-Yégasviminé(nah) pujyd’-sathskir-irthé  éri- 
Si(si)vapra- 

& sidih pfada&timahfvalataséva’®  suta-Yoggikens yoga". 

9 [sa*]masta-vra (bra) hmana-sthina-samasta-p[r* |vrajita ésha. 
maluka- 

10 ya**-chaitya”’ lavdha(bdha)-puspa(shpa)-chata[h* |sara-dvayam 
divasanudivasa-misi- . 

11 numisa-va[r*]shanuvarsha-chandrarké yivat pélaniya ya 

12 di kshanam bhavati tada-tadi maulakari rijakulasya 
dramm{[aih] 

13 gatani paicha dra 500 ditavya{h*] [1 *] Likbitam 
karanika- 


14 Suvarnnabhatténa(na) I 








THE DATE OF THE POET RAJASEKHARA. 
BY J. F. FLERT, Bo.¢.S., M.8.4.8., CLE. 


The question of the date of the poet Raja- 
wékhara has been last treated of by’ Mr. 
Vaman Shivram Apte, in his Réjasékhara; 
His Life and Writings, published in 1886, at 
almost the commencement of which we find the 
paragraph—* Different scholars have proposed 
<< different dates for Rajasékhara. H. H. Wilson 
“places him at the end of the 11th or beginning 
of the 12th century ;* Professor Bhandarkar 
‘places him about the 10th century ;* Mr. J. F. 
Fleet assigns his pupil to the middle of the 
“sth. century ;* Dr., Peterson and Pandit 
*“ Durgaprasada have accepted the same date ;* 
“Mr, A. Bordoah consigns him to the /th 
‘“‘century;° while Prof. Max Miller relegates 
‘him to the 14th." 

What. the abpve reference to myself means, 
I do nat quite understand; and any intelligent 
perusal of my paper on the Dighwi-Dubault 
grant of the Mahérdja Mahéndrapala, .dated 
Harsha-Sathyat 155, will shew that I have stot 
suggested that this person was the pupil of 
Rajasékhara, and have not made any reference 
a et a me 

© Read rajyé surhvateara-satéchu. oea. 

T Read mas-djuklapakehys, as indicated by the abbre- 
viation va, for vadya or bahula, ‘line 7. 

: saptamydm. * Read pid. 

10 Itis am 4 apparent what emendations should be made 
oe his ga is almost entirely broken away; but the 


of it is a sufficient indication. 
of this word isnot apperent, unless it 


F sua. 
2 oe once ve choitys as only & masculine 


to the poet at all; having not even commented 
on Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion,” that in 
this Mahéndrapila we may probably find the 
patron of the poet; or on Dr. F. EB. Hall's 
suggestion,® that the poet may possibly be 
identified with the composer of the Bithart 
inscription of Yuvarija, of the family of the 
Kalachuris of Tripura, the date of which, if any 
was recorded, is unfortunately lost. 

For this silence, I had very good reasons, 
In the first place, I could see no possible 
grounds for identifying the feudatory Mahérdja 
Mabéndrapila with either of the pargmount 
sovereigns who were respectively the patron 
and the pupil of the poet. And, in the second 
place, my friend Dr. Peterson was then 
specially engaged in the inquiry; and, having 
given him an outline of the facts regarding the 
Mahdéréja Mahéndrapile, I left him to work 
them out. A reference will shew that, though, 
in “his Subhéshitévali, Introd. p. 101, im 
writing “king Mahéndrapéla, to whom Raja- 
« Shara himself refers as a pupil of his own, 





1 Hinds Theatre, Vol. Il. p. 362. 
= ray bly ow Sanskrit MSS. for 1882-88, p. 44 
e the article i ril 


% 


Ant on 
XV. p. 105 ff. 
t The SubhAshitdvaks of Vallabbadévs (1886), p- 101 of 
the Introduction. a 
cream ond his Place in Sonskrit Literature, 
Poe india; What can st teach us? p. 398. 
’ Archaol. Surv. Ind. Vol IX. » 86, 
* Jow. Beng. Ae. Bee. Vol. <xt 3. 331. 
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“ was reigning in 761 A.D.,” he has adopted 
the date (Harsha-Sathvat 155 = A.D. 761-62) of 
the Dighw4-Dubauli grant as finally settled by 
me, and therefore has evidently made the 
identification in question, yet he distinctly does 
not give it on my authority. It will also be 
seen that Dr. Peterson’s date for Rajasékhara 
rests more on “the fact that Kshtrasvémin, 
“ who wrote a commentary on the Amarakdsha, 
“and who was the teacher of Jayasimha of 
“Kagmir (A.D. 750), quotes a verse from 
“the Vriddhasdlabhanjikd”’ of Réajasékhara. 
This, however, involves the assumption that the 
date of Jayasithha of Kasmir,—or more correctly 
Jayipida,—really was A-D. 750; a fact which 
remains to be proved, and will be disproved if 
the poet is concerned in the question. 

An examination of Mr. V. Sh. Apte’s pam- 
phiet will shew that the real explanation of his 
gratuitous attribution of the above view to 
me, 1s his desire to find a peg on which to 
hang some remarks abont the date of the 
Dighwa-Dobauli grant, and to refute my 
“attempt” (see his p. 8) to decipher it as 
giving the year 155, in numerical symbols, and 
my reference of it to the eraof Harshavardha- 
na of Kananj, commencing A.D. 606 or 607. 
It is unnecessary to follow him through all his 
remarks on this point; since they are based 
on false premises; and, though he takes upon 
himself (p. 8), in respect of the sigas used in 
the date, to “think they look like figures,” 
instead Of being numerical symbols, yet I can- 
not find that he expresses any definite opinion 
as to the supposed real meaning of them, and 
the era to which they refer. It is sufficient to 
point out that, as he says (p. 8), he is plainly 
only “a tyro in the art of deciphering :” and 
that, when he has made even the slightest ad. 


vance on the “ present state of his antiquarian | 


knowledge” (p. 7, note), he will understand 
why the signs of the date are numerical symbols, 
not decimal figures, and why they can only be 
referred to the Harsha era. His views on this 
point would not have been worth noticing at 
all; but that almost every page of the first 
part of his pamphlet shews thst, for some 
apecial object of attack, best known to him, he 
has gratuitously raised a complication in con- 
nection with the poet, which, so far as I am 


* cen 


concerned, 1s only the phantom of his own 
imagination. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with the 
date of Raéjakekhara. 

' But, on this latter point, I have now some 
remarks to make, based on the Asni inscrip- 
tion of Vikrama-Samvat 974, published at 
p. 173. above, which was brought to my 
notice about eight months ago by Mr. F. S. 
Growse, B.C.S. It is only want of leisure 
that has prevented my disposing of it long ere 
how.. 

As pointed out by Mr. V. Sh. Apte (p 2f.) 
the earliest possible limit for RAajasékhara is 
determined by a passage in the Introduction to 
his Balarémdyana. “On being asked by the 
“‘ Assistant Manager, ‘Why do you not describe 
“the poet ?’ the Manager says— Why ; has not 
“the fortune-teller described him ? He,—who, 
“in former times, was Valmiki; who afterwards 
“assumed on earth the form of Bhartrimentha; 
“and who again appeared in the person of 
“ Bhavabhiti,—is, at the present day, RAjasé- 
“Khara.’’’ This shews, at any rate, that Raja. 
“sékhara belongs to a later period than 
“Bhavabhati. And, as (p. 3) “ Dr. Bhandar. 
“kar, in the Preface to his edition of the 
“ Malatt-Médhava, has shewn that Bhavabhiti 
“flourished in the last part of the seventh 
» it follows that “ our poet must have 
“flourished after the end of the seventh cen- 
“tary.” And Mr. V. Sh. Apie concludes (p. 4) 
that, allowing not less than a hundred years 
to have elapsed before Bhavabhiti’s fame 
could be so well established that Rajasdkhara 
would think it an honour to claim to be an 
incarnation of him, Raéjasékhara “ could not 

“have lived earlier than the end of the eighth 
“century A.D.” 

Qn the other hand, the latest possible limit 
is fixed, in a more definite manner, by the fact 
(p. S£.) that, as discovered -by Dr. Peterson,” 
Rajasékhara is quoted in the third dévdsa of 
the Yaséastilaka of Sdmadéva, the date of | 
which, as given by Sémadéva himself, is Saka. 
Sathvat 881, or A.D. 949-60, | 

These are sound enough grounds; of which 
the latter is established by an actual date, and. 
the former, though only argumentative, is un- 
objectionable ; and they will not be upset by 


* Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in thie Bombay Circle for 1883-84, 
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what I have to szy. But even the limits thus 
established leave the rather long period of a 
century and a half, within which Mr. V. Sh. 
Apte is not able to find anything to settle the | 
poet’s date more definitely. 

We have, however, now to notice a passage, 
originally commented on by Prof. H. H., 
Wilson, in his account of the Bdlaikdrata or 
Prachanda-Piéndava of Riajasékhara, in the 
Hindu Theatre, Vol. Il. p. 361£, which has 
always been recognised as containing facts 
which would determine the period of the poet, 
if only the identity of the other persons men- 
tioned could be established. 


The passage occurs in the Introduction | 


to the play. And the text, as given by Mr. 
V. Sh. Apte (p. 9) runs— 
Tatra cha 


Namita-Morala-maulih paékalé Mékalanam 
rana-kalita-Kalingah kéli-tat Kéral-énddh | 
ajani jita-Kulitah Kuntalanam kutharah 
hatha-hrita-Ramatha-érth Sri-Mahtpaéla- 
dévah |i 
Téna cha Raghu-vamsa-muktimaning Arys4- 
varta-mahirajidhirdjéna éri-Nirbhayanarén- 
dra-nandanén=4dhikrit4h sabhasadah sarvan= 
ésha vo Gunikarah sa-pragsrayam vijiidpayati, 
&c.,—“ and, in that (lineage of Raghu), there 
was born the glorious Mahipailadéva, who has 
bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of 
the heads of the Muralas; who has caused the 
Mékalas to suppurate; who has driven the 
Kalingas before him in war; who has spoilt the 
pastime of (ihe king who ts) the moon of the 
Kéralas ; who has conquered the Kulfitas; who is 
a very axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by violence 
has approprinted the fortunes of the Ramathas. 
And, to all the members of (this) assembly, 
presided over by him, the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu, the Mahdrajddhirija of 
Aryavarta, the son of the glorious Nirbha- 
yanaréndra, this your (humble servant), 
Gunakara,*° with modesty makes a request.” 
From this we learn that the play was acted 
before an assemblage of guests, invited by as 
king of the lineage of Raghu, whose name 
was Mahip§la; who was the son of a king 
whose biruda or title was Nirbhsyanaréndra, 
lst. ‘the fearless king’; and who was the 


2° ¢.¢. the Sdiradhdra, or other stage official, who is 
speaking. 





paramount sovereign of Aryavarta, t.e. of 
/N orthern India, above the Vindhya range. 


Again, a passage quoted by Mr. V. Sh- 


, Apte (p. 20) from the colophon of the Kar- 
| plramanjari rans,— iti 
! chidamanind Mahéndrapél-ipidhyayéna Ra- 


sriman-Mabarashira- 


‘ ja&ékharéns bala-kavind kavirajéna virachité 


| ndfaka-viséshé Karpiramatjari-namaké sattaké 
_ chaturtham javanikintaram saméptam,—“ thus 


, ends the fourth scene in the drama named 
Karptramuijari, a kind of play. composed by 
the young poet, the court-poet, Rajasékhara, 


3 the ornament of the famous (country of) 


Maharashtra, (and) the spiritual teacher of 
Mahéndrapéls.” From which we obtain the 
name of his pupil, Mahéndrapéla. 

And in other places (pp. 12, 13, 18), Raja- 
Sékhara calls himself the sonofa Mahdmantrin 
or ‘high minister;’ the Guru or Upddhydya, 
‘the spiritual preceptor or teacher,’ of Nir- 
bhaya or Nirbhayardja; and™* the Guru of 
Mahéndrap&la, the crest-jewel of the family 
of Raghu. 

These passages give us three kings; firsi, 
one whose own name is not given, but who 
ig mentioned under the biradas of Nirbhaya, 
Nirbhayanaréndra, and Nirbhayaraja; se- 
condly, his son Mahtp&la, a paramount sove- 
reign of Northern India, at whose court, or by 
whose command, the Bélabhdrata was played ; 
and thirdly, Mahéndrapala, whose connection 
with Nirbhayanaréndraand Mahipala is not ex- 
plained, but who, since Rajagsékhara was the 
Upddhydya of both him and Nirbhayanaréndra, 
may reasonably be assumed, to be either another 
son or @ grandson of Nirbhayanaréndra. 

Mr. V. Sh. Apte, however, following a sap- 
gestion thrown ont quite tentatively by Prof. 
H. H. Wilson, makes the curious mistake of 
identifying Mahéndrapéla with Mahipéla, and 
thiis of speaking of “ Mabipila or Mahéndra- 
pala” (p. 10) and “ Mahéndrapala or Mahfpila”’ 
(p. 18). 

But the two names are so perfectly distinct 
in their meaning, that they cannot possibly 
Indicate one and the same person. 

Now, from another passage quoted by Mr. 
V. Sh. Apte (p. Il, note) we learn that the 


town at which the Balabhdrata was performed, 





ager ae Sr nie ete Rajasé- 


2 Other passages 
khara palcneed to x 
a2 Subhdsht it or p- 108. 
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by Mahip&la’s orders, was the “great city” of 
Mahdédaya; which, again, by a passage in the 
Bdlarémayana, quoted in the same place, is 
identified with Kanyakubja, Kanyékubja, or 
Kanauj. 

What we require, therefore, in connection 
with the poet Rijasékhara, is an epigraphical 
record, dated within the limits specified on 
p. 176 above, and as near as possible to the 
later of them, which shall give us the name of 
a king, either Nirbhayanaréndra, or Mahipala, 
or Mahéndrapala, and shall come from such a 
part of the country as shall be consistent with 
the fact of that king’s capital being Kananj. 

The Dighwa-Dubanli grant; of course, is 
issued from a place named Mahddaya, which, 
in that case, may or may not be Kananj. 
But we are entirely barred from identifying 
the Mahdrdja Mahéndrapala of it with the 
pupil of Rajasékhara, by the fact that he was 
only a feudatory Mahdrdja, and not either the 
son. or a brother of a paramount sovereign. 
I would only add, in connection with him, 
that we may possibly find out hereafter that 
he was an ancestor of Rajasékhara’s Nirbha- 
yanaréndra, Mahipila, and Mahéndrapdla. 


In the Asni inscription, however, we have 
jast the paramount sovereign, MahipAéla, who 
is wanted; with just the date, Vikrama-Samn- 
vat 974, or A.D. 917-18, that is required ; and 
the inscription comes from a locality that must 
have been in the kingdom of Kanauj, being 
only about ninety miles to the south-east of 
that city. 

I feel no hesitation, therefore, in now claim- 
ing that this Mahip4la is the Mahtpala of the 
Introduction to Bélabhdrata; and his father, 
Mahishapala, the Nirbhayanaréndra of the 
same passage; and that this inscription gives 
as close an approximation as we are likely to 
attain for some time to come, for the date of 
the poet Rajasékhara, viz. abont the first 
quarter of the tenth century A.D. 

And, in concluding these remarks, I would 
again point out the extreme desirability of re- 
discovering and editing the large inscription 
in the Gwalior territory, referred to by Dr. 
F. E. Hall in his paper on the « Vestiges of 
Three Royal Lines of Kanyakubja,”** which 
gives us the dates of (? Vikrama-Satvat) 960, 
964, and 1005, and mentions, apparently, at 
least two Mahéndrapalas. 





NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
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6.—Tae texr or Pants SUTRAS, AS GIVEN IN THE Kastka-VRirti, COMPARED 
WITH THE TEXT KNOWN TO Karyayana AND PATANJALI 


Considering the almost unrivalled position 
which Pfnini’s Ashiddhyéyt holds in Indian 
literature, it may be interesting to inquire, 
what alterations, if any, the text of that work 
has undergone, and to collect those rules 
which can be shown to be additions to the 
original text, or the wording of which has in 
any way been altered, since the rules were first 
enunciated by Panini. To contribute towards 
the solution of this question, I intend in the 
present note to show, so far ag this may be 
possible, to what extent the text of the Sitras 
which is given in the Kasikd-Vritti, the oldest 
extant commentary, differs from the text that 
was known to Kityayana and Pataiijali. In 
attempting to do this, I shall be mainly 
guided by the remarks that have been appen- 


and Haradatta, and I shall have only few 
occasions to go beyond, or to‘ differ from, what 
has been already stated by those commentators. 

But before entering upon the question with 
which Iam more immediately concerned here, I 
cannot help drawing attention to the fact, that 
the text of Panini’s rules has neither in the 
editions of the Ashiddhydyi nor in that of the 
Kasikd-Vritti—however valuable those editions 
may be otherwise—received that critical care 
and attention, which it undoubtedly deserves.’ 
For years I have been content to regard the 
printed text of the Sitras, allowing for some 
misprints, as trustworthy beyond donbt. I¢ is 
only lately that I have . become somewhat 
suspicious, and having compared such MSS. 
a8 -were within reach, [ have come to the 


ded to certain Stitras by Kaiyata, Nigdjibhatta, conclusion, that in the‘case of a considerable 
™ Jour. Beng. As. Soc, Vol. XXXI. p. 1 ff, 
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sambae of rules the printed text differs, mcre 
or less, from the text which is furnished by ' 
the best MSS., and that wrong readings lave in 
succession crept from one edition into another. 
A few examples may show this: 

P. III. 1,109 all the printed texts have 

*. Here three old and valuable . 

MSS. of the Kdsikd, and an old MS. of the 
Ashtédhydyt which I owe to the kindness of 
Dr. Bhandarkar, have qfaeqatgy; the MSS. 
of the Mahabhashya GAaKk, which here as 
elsewhere give only the beginning of the rule, 
have ofaeaura, and in the Mahibhishya 
Vol. II. p. 2, where the rule is quoted, the 
MSS. aK have “arrgg°. From this there can 
be no doubt, that the right reading is “arg@”. 
(°sdsu-vri°, not, as in P. VII. 4, 2, °sdsu-rc°). 

P. III. 2, 21 all the printed texts have 
Rerfrenfrar’, aod all accordingly have Franz: 
in the commentaries. In this case the MSS. 
of the Mahabhashya are of no value, because 
they only give the commencement of the rule 
fearfear’; nor is the rule quoted anywhere in 
the Mahdbhashya. But all the three MSS. of 
the Ka3iké omit faray from the rule and faaranc: 
from the commentary, and the MS. of the 
Ashiddhydyt has fear added secundéd manu in 
the margin. Accordingly there can in my | 
opinion be no doubt, that Panini has not taught | 
the formation of the word faarat. Judging - 
from the quotations in Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, fTarHt, which is tanght by Panini, , 
is an old word, occurring twice in the Atharva- | 
véda, but faarat is noé. 

P. IV. 1, 62 all the printed texts have 
awartrate’. This rule is neither treated of 
nor quoted in the Mah&bhishya. The three 
MSS. of the Kdsikd and the MS. of the 
Ashtddhydys have aweaperdt, without gfe", and 
so reads Chandra. 

P, IV. 3; 119 all the printed texts have 


ee, A EN AS LT Ee me - 





1 I may perhaps draw attention here—as to a real gem 
of ingenious interpretation—to the manner, in which this 
word fe of the above rule has heen explained by the 
author of the Siddhdntakaumudt (New Bombay Ed. No. 
517). It is well known (although nothing is said about 
it in our Dictionaries), that at any rate in works of the 
Indian middle ages ¥fq{ sometimes conveys the sense of 
WHIT or FEMS ‘ words like this,’ ‘this and similar 
words.” When Hémachandra in his sabd4nusisana says 
orferayetaiia that term means, and is by Hémachandra 


himself explained to mean, ~GI/r[e (ar THI: ‘ words like 


 sentinentemnamemmnemeendiianiendientiometiensieasianmmmmmmn titans enone an content eealiemecrnsere Tite Tonnes ee 
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“qraqresy. This rule is ee breated if Lor 
quoted in the Manibhisnya, The three Mss. 
of the Adgii:d, both in the rule and in the 
commentary, andthe MS. of the av} tddhuay: 


ee eee 


have “araqresy, and Chaudra bu the rule 


~~ 


Wel . 
P.V.4, 68 all the printed texts have @ATarear:. 


, The MSS. of the Mahibkishya Gak and urigi- 


nally A, as well asthe three MSS. of the Mdsthd. 
both in the rule and in the commentary, and 
the MS. of the Ashiddiydyi read gareree:. 
which singular form is supported by Mababhé- 
shya, Vol. II. p. 438, lines 23 and 25, and 
p. 440, 1.15, and is uv doubt correct. 

Not taking into account rules such as these, 
to which I might add a fairly large number 
of other rules for which the MSS. furnish a 
better text than the one printed, the Sttras 
of the Kdéika-Vritti, which can be shown to 
differ from the Sittras as known to either Ka- 
tyayana or Pataiijali, may be treated of under 
four heads. 1. Excepting as regards the obser- 
vation of the rules of Satidhi, the. wording of 
the text has remained unchanged, but several 
consecative words, which originally were one 
rule, have been separated so as to form two or 
even three rules, The technical name for this 
proceeding is Ydéga-ribhdga, ‘ the splitting-up 
of a rule (into two or more rules).’ 2. One or 
more words have been added to the original 


| text of arule, 3. The wording of rules has been 


altered otherwise than by the addition of one 
or more words. 4. Whole roles have been added 
to the origmal text of the dshiddhydyi. The 
particulars under each of these four heads are 
as follows :~- 


1. Yoga-vibhiga. 


P. I. 1,17 337%" and 18 & originally formed 
the one rule q3y &, and the’ splitting up of 
that rule into two was first suggested by 





ere?’ ‘aferrétat and similar words’ ; and when in 
his Lingdnusésana he says a7ealafa, he himself tells 
us that he means 3{eqeq:, This use being well known 
to Bhafajtdikshite, that scholar connects the word ¥fey 
of the abore rule of Pisini’s with, and in construing 
the rule, wishes us to place it after, H/4T4Y, and he then 
explains MIQIaTNg to mean MTT, £., Tart TARE. 
Comment appears superfinons. 

* This word, taken by itaelf, does not ft into Pigint's 
text, because it is in the Genitive case. 
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Katyayana (Vol. I. p. 72). Panini’s one rule 
would allow only & gfa or (according to P. 1.1, 
14) fa, while from Katyiyana’s two rules 
we also obtain fafa. 

P. I. 4,58 yreq: and 59 gyeray: Preraifir 
originally formed the one rule yreaq aqaat: 
FRarart, which has been split in two by Katya- 
yana (Vol. I. p. 341). To quote an example 
given by Kaiyata, Panini’s one rule would not 
allow us to account (by P. V1.2,2) for the 
accent of pra’chdrya, because here pra would 
not be termed Vipdia. Kaiyata, who knew the 
Kasikd, has the remark --zer qritq area eta Arar 
PsA TT Taras aaa | AT ST ATTA 
STAN: (RATA Te Al ArT: Tsat Aa ATA- 
ATT: HTT SATS. 

P.U.1, lpr and l2syqaftateceya: qe 
originally formed the one rule fararqaaie- 
tat: Tayray. Thedivision of that rule into 
two has been suggested by Patafijali (Vol. I. 
p. 380), to make it quite clear that faptrar, as 
an Adhikdra, is valid also in the following 
roles P. IT. 1, 13, ete. ; for, as Kaiyata observes, 


WTA TAT SISTA STP ayes 
Tat 


P. IV, 3,117 aarary and 118 Herengat aT 
originally formed the one rule qarat Heresy 
fear wsz- Tho division of that rule has been 
suggested by Katyayana (Vol. II. p 317), to 
enable us to account by the rule darera for 
the words mdkshika, sdragha, etc. (p- 316), 


Kaiyata appends the note—styraj Horeriseayr 
aff act Prrafrert. 

P.V. 1, 57 aaea oitarerg and 58 Usaray:. F- 
aeTsITsTItw originally formed the one rule 
ares atart saretrsNAA rg, so quoted in Vol, 
IL. p. 343, 1.13. The division of that rule has 
not been actually proposed by either Katyayana 
or Patanjali, but it may justly be argued that 
Katyayana’s Vart. 6 in Vol. IT, p. 353 would 
have been superfluous, if to him the words 
atesq Wears had been a Separate rule; and 
Kaiyata and Nagdjibhatta are therefore in my 
opinion quite right, when they say, the former 
Tey aT: arey Tea aT, 
and the latter (in the Laghuéiabdéndusékhara) 
TAT AHP sae as waftay:. I need 
hardly add, that the very general rule qeeq 
aftarra allows us to account for a number of 
words, which otherwise could not have been 
explained by Panini’s rules, 


P. VI. 1, 32 @: aware and 33 ayeeeqea = 
originally formed the one rule #: Syarcora- 
-aeaca @. That rule has been split in two by 
Katyayana (Vol. III. p. 29), in order to account 
by @: a7arer (ory a @aer:) for the forms 
weaasd and w3yEAa. 

P. VI, 1,164 afgaey and 165 fara: originally 
formed the one rule afqaest fHa:, so quoted 
in Vol. III. p. 116, 1.13. The division of that 
rule has been suggested by -Pataiijali (Vol. II. 
p. 253, 1.22), who by dfgaer (Paa:) wishes 
to account for the accent of words like 
Kaunjdyand’h. But for this new rule such 
words, being formed with the suffix =qsq 
(P. TV. 1, 98), would be édyuddtta by P. VI. 
1,197, arule which here would supersede the 
rule P. VI. 1, 163. 

P. VII. 3,117 ggzyra, 118 stra, and 119 
STY |: originally formed the one rule 
% so quoted in Vol. I. p. 116, 1. 9, and Vol. 
Il. p. 404, 115. Katyayana, after having in 
Vol. TIT. p. 342, 1.10 divided that rule into 
the two rules TTRITA and NTT F:, in 1. 14, 
proposes to divide the latter rule again into 
the two rules sifq and st= %:, but in 1. 22 he 
himself shows this second division to be un- 
necessary. (Compare also the Késikd-Vritti 
on P. VII. 3,119). Panini’s one rule would 
only permit the Locative cases Rar, tar etc., 
not HI, Weare, etc. 

The above are, in my opinion, all rules, in 
the case of which Yéga-vibhdéga can with 
certainty be proved to have taken place. It is 
true, that according to Nagéjibhatta the two 
cules P. VI. 2,107 TITUS and 108 g&F also, 
originally were one rule, apparently because 
TRPATY By has been so quoted in Vol. III. 
p- 121, 1. 14 and p. 133, 1.17; but I should 
not now venture to conclude from the fact that 
two or more rules are quoted together, that 
they must necessarily have been regarded as 
only one rule, unless indeed such conclusion 
could be supported by other arguments. No 
less than eleven times we find in the Mahibha- 
shya the quotation dt dha aff tt (P. 
VIL. 3, 101 and 102), and yet P. VII. 3, 101 
and 102 undoubtedly are two separate rules, 
of which the former has been quoted by itself 
four times, and the latter twice. Similarly 
P. VI. 2, 143 and 144 have been quoted to- 
gether eight times, although they are separate 
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rules; and the same might be said of other 





rules. Besides, the verse in Vol. IIL. p. 12], | 


1. 13 appears to me to prove that P. VI. 2, 15 
WT, even before the time of Pataizali, was 
regarded as a separate rule. 
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& Varttika of the Saunigas (Vol. IT. p. 168, 
18; p.2uy, 1. 8; and p. 288 1 11; quoted 


. without waz in the Adskd tuvarids the end of 


the commentary or P. IV. 1, 15) as well ag in 
the corresponding rule of Cnandra's crammar. 


; The original ending of the rah may be seen 


2. One or more words added to the 
original text of a rule. 


P.1L3, 2 ear wahentoarateaaina: 
originally was only oat ?eafesrara.. The verbs 
fafanteeocacla and sitar have been added from 
Katyayana’s Varttikas (Vol. I. p. 282). a, 
which also is given by Katydyana, is mentioned - 
in the Kdéiké only in the commentary, whereas | 
Chandra has made it part of the rule. Kaiyata | 
appends to the Varttikas on P. I. 3, 29— 


the remark—erit weate-anactaaeaahe 
A RATTO TA, | 


P. TIL 1, 95 Heey: gre cge: originally was | 
only RTaqT:. The addition of the words OTS | 
cas: has been suggested by Katyayana in his | 
Vart.1 on Panini’s rule, but shown to be in 
reality superfluous in Vart. 2 (Vol. II. p. 81). 
On the Vart. 1 Kaiyata has the note—gzar 


TAM AST AAAS 

P. Iii. 1, 118 searrat aeqe-efe originally 
was only qearaear We:. The word erajer has 
been added by Katyayana (Vol. II. p. 87). 

P. TY, 1,126 swragatrcrrartafraay. Here 
wfy has in my opinion been inserted from 
Katyiyana’s Vart. 3 on P. III. 1, 124 (Vol. II. 
p. 88). @f¥, which is mentioned in the same 
Varttika, is in the Ké#kd given in the com- 
mentary on P. IIT. 1, 126. 

P. III. 3, 122 spararaqreatraraaercraraararay 
originally did not contain the words sqpaft and 
sara, which have been inserted from Katyé- 
yana’s Varttika on the preceding rule (Vol. IL 
p. 155). The word stqert, which is mentioned 
in the same Varttika, isin the Kdsiké given 
in ‘the commentary on P. III. 3, 122. In the 
Mahabhiashya, Vol. II. p. 146, 1. 20, where the 
rule has been quoted, the MSS. give it as read 
in the Késikd, excepting that the MS. K omits 
from it wnat. . Kaiyata on P. III. 3, 121 has 
the remark—3t- qaqa 

z : 

P. IV. 1, 15, which in the Késikéd ends “ax- 
cagaty, originally was ending “axy:. The 
term has been added from Katyayana’s 
Vart, 6 (Vol. IT. p. 269), and it occurs also in 


from Patabjali’s words aeacdr aspafa on P. 
IV. 1,16: and Kuiyata has the DUR VT: 
QraT sarg:. 

P.IV.2 2 TATE AAT eR SS originglly 
did not contain the words wan and aréy, 
which have been inserted from Kityiyana's first 
Varttika (Vol. IL p. 271) on the rale, Here 


, again Kaiyata has the note—gayeraonay: qe 


qt Sary:. [Incidentally I may add here that 
the statement sarsaeararardteaa, which ov- 
curs in the Kasikd on P. IV, 2, 2, is bused on 
Chandra's rule qaHenearer 7. 

P.IV. 2, 21 enftretetareha darera. The 
word aarara has been added in accordance 
with Katyavana’s Viarttikas on the rule, but 
has been declared superfluous by Patafiali 
(Vol. II. p. 275). Kaiyata appends the note— 
Sarees qa Sarat OTT; 

P. IV. 2, 43 artararqaregreaeds originally 
did not contain the word @gra, which has 
been taken from Pataijali’s note on the rule 
(Vol. If. p. 279). zat, which also has been 
mentioned by Pataiijali and which Chandra 
has in the rule, is given in the Kdsikd in the 
commentary. 

P. IV. 4, 17 Priva Prevtrere originally 
was only fraray Frrara. aiany has been added 
from Patafijali’s note on the rale (Vol. IL. p. 
329), and is also given by Chandra. Haradatta 
has thenote—aqqeredranah TOT TCT: 

P. V. 2, 10! garraratePaeat or: originally 
did not contain the word 9f%t, which has been 
added from Patafijali’s note 3 on the rule 
(Vol. IT. p. 396) and has also been given by 
Chandra. Here again Haradatta has the 
note—wat afawredt arf waarentre:. 

P.V.4, 50 ParaTt wend 
Feq: originally did not contain the word arya: 
wa, which has been added in accordance 
with Katyayana’s first Virttika on the rule 
(Vol. IL PP 436). Kaiyata has the note— 

P. VI. 3, 6 sqrerrer GXF originally was only 
wreqra, aud the addition of Yet is Kitydyana’y 
(Vol. III. p. 143). Sach evidently is the 
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P. VII 3, 118 afxeaseeat: [such is the 
reading of the MSS. of the Kdskd] qteq fare 
originally was only @%: Tet fer. cfr 
which is given also by Chandra, has been 
added from Katyayana’s Varttika on the rule 
(Vol, IL. p. 451). 


P, VILL. 1,73 arateadt Saraneranet ArATHg- 
gare and 74 Penta PIT Tera: 
originally were 73 qTAteera SATTTTHCT and 74 
aararat Pod favrat. The new 
division of the two rules and the addition of 
qeTATA are suggested by Pataijali (Vol. IIL 
pages 383 and 394), but at the same time 
Patatjali himself adds that the word afaree- 
qaq or, according to others, FaqTaAt may be 
omitted from the rules. Kaiyata on 73 re- 
marks—ATaeaet = DAaTTRCT eae Aer wey 
and on 74—aeqqaneraarrattararea 

Finally, it may appear doubtful, if the rule 
P. VIII. 2, 12 from the beginning did contain 
the word @maitqa, because the formation of 
| that word .has been spetially taught in Vart. 7 
on P, VI. 1, 37 (Vol. ITI. p. 33). The opinions 
of native scholars are divided on this point, 
for, while Kaiyata (on P. VI. 1, 37) rejects the 
Varttika as superfluons (stra=diaestafecaeyr 
autre sey Prorat wes), Nags- 
jibhatt. reports that others consider the word 
mattaa to be spurious in P. VIII. 2,12 (waar- 
sanTareataa, tc. in P, VII. 2, 12, areff- 
TESTU SAT LETH). 


opinion of Bhattijtdikshita (Siddhdnta-Kaumudi, 

new Bombay Ed. No. 968), which T now accept 

as correct. Haradatta, misled by the fact that 

the Varttika stretTat qt in the MSS. of the 

Mahabhashya has been put under P. VI. 3, 5, 

and by Pataitijali s explanation eA TT TI- 
auart HAs, instead of sreraray WT ea 
aasaa, takes the whole SYAtaT qr to be an 
addition to Pinini’s original text (arfaamAtg 
eaeay tear); but the words S8tfea#aa are 
weoessary for the following rule P. VI. 3,7, and 
Nagéjibhatta (in the Uddyéta and Laghuéab- 
dénduésékhara) bas not, m my opinion, been 

guccesstul in proving that we can do without 
those words (aTeHT™ FCT afar Prfare arfanta~ 
TARTS AMTAAT I - 

ex Ai Br TeTeruiaaeerrreTTsteas Tet 


p. VI. 3. 40 CATES STATA Fae lag Po 
only Satyret:, and aratiafy has been adde 
from Katy&yana’s Varttika Saryrsat sarara 
{Vol III. p. 156; compare also Vol. Il. p. 193, 
1 @ and Vol. IIL p. 157, 1. U1). Kaiyate 


hes the note—eargeraa KetarseTaas TET 


P. VL. 3, 83 sarenfirseniraeargagy originally 
was only Tears, to which aztreagey bas 
been added in accordance with the suggestions 
of KatyAyana and Patatijali. For Katyayana has 
amended Panini’s original rule by adding to it 
atrafeg, and Patatijali in explaining the 
Varttika has given the example Wt WARATA 
aeara (Vol, Ill.p. 171), Kaiyata has the note— 
anitceaderare areanhaanrrareda 


3 ze a» 


P. VI. 4,100 aftreretefe wv. Kityiyana’s 
Varttika on the rule (Vol. III. p. 213) shows 
that the rule originally did not contain the 
particle %, which has been added for the very 
purpose of making the rule, in accordance 
with K&tyiyana’s suggestion, more widely ap- 
plicable. In Vol. IIL p. 218; 1:19 some MSS. 
ofthe Mahibhishya read the rule without, 
others with @. . Kaiyata appends the note— 
wearer hte Terran eR TTA S eT TTS HA ETT. 

P. VILL 1 67 quargfwangeet arteries: 
originally did not contain the word ATEReA:, 
which has been added in accordance with the 
suggestion of Katyfyana (Val. III. p. 379). 
Kaiyata has the note—arenta yf ga ait, 


“\ 


8. The wording of rules altered 
otherwise than by the addition of one 
or more words. 


P. V. 3, 5 waatse, Pataijali’s remarks on: 
this rule (Vol. II. p. 403) show that the . 
reading known to him was Taatsy- Patatijali 
considers the % superfinous, and by doing so 
suggests the reading waars:.. Kaiyata has the 
note—ee aPaee Tafa APerery. 

P. VI 1,115 yeearenaracaqt. Kityi- 
yana’s reading of this rule was. qyea-qrqaeagt 
(Vol. IIL p. 86); But from Voh IIL p. 89, 
lines 7 and 18, p. 91, 1-8, anid other passages 
in the Mah&bhashya it appears, that the read- 
ing Tera, instead of 4, was known dlready. to 
Patanjali. In the Kdsikd we have. the note— 
ePahet ar areraretente eft gefhe.. -. 
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P. VI. 1, 124 eax = fazay, and 125 gary: | Vol. I, p. 87, lines 17 and 18, and Vol. II. 
ar sifa. Pataiijali’s reading of thesetwo rules pp. 48. 
was 124 gst 4, and 125 gaavenr sta Prenz P. VIL. 3, 75 TEA | "such is the reau- 
(Vol. IIT. p. 87, 1. 24); but on p. 89, 1. 18 he ! ing of the MSS. of the K Kadstkd) fate originally 
declares the word feeqA to be altogether su- | was fsaeqaat fafa. The alteration of the 
perflnous, and in Vol. I. p. 66 and Vol. | wording of the rule has been suggested by 
Ill. p. 53 he cites the role 125 without Freqq. | Katyayana (Vol. IIT. p. 334). Ia Vol. IIL p. 333. 
Kaiyata (on Vol. III. p. 87, 1. 24) has the note— | 1. 15, where the rule is quoted, the best MSS. 
rex Ufa t aa ville gargen sia Freafafa ' of the Mahibhishya give the altered form 


x fxetrer aAAAT TH | of it, which has been adopted als, by Chandra- 
P. VI. 1, 137 angen: arirat ywet, ond 138 | Kaiyata has the note—fageasat firaif 
aaara @. In the place of these two rules Pa- | SVITsTaTE . ITITTa — Ts rararerars. 


taiijali has had only the one rule qqfeear Yq: .  Suteecr sect THTAray arfararcet:. 
AAA: Rat, which is so quoted in Vol, | P. VIL 3, 77 saaftaat s: originally was 
III. p. 216, 1. 1, and the first word aafeat | TP ®:, a8 may be inferred from Katya- 
of which has been explained by Pataidjali in | yana’s Varttika on the rule (Vol. III. p. 334)- 
Vol. III. p. 93, 1.13. (Compare the similar | yg° is the reading also of Chandra. The Kéailed 
explanation of gear in P. VII. 1, 68, in Vol. | has the remark—z wea antag asda. 
IIE. p. 262, 1. 21.) waved. and Kaiyata appends the note—garTHifa 
P. VI. 1, 150 feftarc: aafarara ar ori- | Tat saTe TMA TES aE. 
ginally was faftat: wait ar, » wording of the P. VIII. 4, 28 STANTATTA originally was 
rule which was not approved of by Katyayana | sqerfedreqe., as may be seen from Pataii jali’s 
(Vol. II. p. 95). In his opinion, Pyféat: | remarks on the rule. The reading STIR 
Waeat a would mean, that ‘after Fy, = takes | has been suggested by Patafijali (Vol. II, Pp. 
the augment yz ,—optionally, when one rials 460). 
to denote a bird,’ whereas the real meaning of 
the rule is assumed to be that ‘after Fy, a may 4. Whole rules added to the original 
take q@= in case one wishes to denote a bird’ ; text of the Ashtadhyayt. 


in other words, the bird may be called fafar< or P. IV. 1, 166 gqeq @ qararey is really a 
faféac, while in the case of any other meaning | Varttika of KatyAyana’s on IV. 1, 163, and P. 
the only right form would be fafert. (Differ- | IV. 1, 167 aprax acararg is based on the Virt- 
ently Goldstiicker, Pénini, p. 125). Of the | tika sragaa a afeaar on IV. 1, 162 (Vol. II. 
commentators, Kaiyata has the note—faftat: | p, 265). As regards, however, the explanation 
waar Ata PAT SANA TTT RTTAT:; Haradatta | of the two rules in the Mahibhishya and in 
arr gare ear FaRaAt: Taya yarreqaa the Kééiké, there ig the difference, that in the 
and Nagéjibhatta—fafeae: aniciC ay wearary: | former they are considered obligatory, while 
ars fa Ara:. in the latter, by supplying ar from IV. 1, 165, 

P. VI. 4, 56 raft ayyara originally was | they are made optional. Owing to the em- 
care agyaet. The substitution of the Abla- | ployment of the Genitive cases TET and By:, 
tive for the Genitive case has been suggested | neither rule fits into the text of Pinini’s Ash- 
by Katyayana (Vol. IIL. p, 204). In the Maha- | dédhydyi. On Katydyana’s Varttikas Kaiyata 
bhashya the rule has been quoted in its original | has the remarks— zag 3 arg mer sy Tereniae 
form in Vol. III. p 288, lines 4 and 11, and araanrrdarentercerg, and ara seoranrfirier er 
in its altered form p. 191, |. 12, and p. 212, | aapdfafay aaa. 
lines land14. Kaiyata has the remark—afy- P.IV. 2, 8 xestar is really part of Katyayana’s 
araray cart egyreate TearaTatiar se | | Varttika on the preceding rule IV.2, 7 (Vol. IT. 
STP TF FAKA. p. 273). 

P. Vil. 1, 25 arggaarer: Tepz: originally | P. IV. 8, 182 afrayeeterqarer and 133 
was 3f STAMPA: Taeg:. The addition to ye | sratPraceaetra are really two Varttikus 
of the Anubandha ¢ has been suggested by of Katyayana, which in the Mahabhashya are 
Katyayana (Vol, III. p. 250). Compare also | placed under P. [V.3, 131 (Vol. IL. p. 32). 
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On 132 Kaiyata has the note—starfrita; gas 
qrs:- Regarding 133 the opinions of the com- 
mentators differ; according to Kaiyata the 
rule is an original Sitra, but Haradatta rightly 
remarke—qa 4% Tate WT WR wareqye 
aqfarcaa, and on the margin of the MS. a of 
the Mahibhishya wehavethe note—zearq arfq- 
ae WAT. 

= st 36 Fatrqarees is really a Varttika 
of Kiatyayana’s on the preceding rule, (Vol. 
II. p. 350). By Chandra the wording of that 
Varttika has been altered to fasaratemq, Kai- 
yata has the note—faraqareoara GaTATT: Ws 
Te TATA. 

P. VI. 1, 62 saf sire: is really a Varttika of 
Katyayana’s on the preceding role (Vol. III. 
p. 41). Here, too, Kaiyata has the note—arfitg: 
ger Afra area. 

P, VI.1, 100 Freerarafee STF is really a Var. 
ttika, of Katydyana’s on P. VI, 1, 99 (Vol. III. 
p. 77). Kaiyata again has the note—aTaaney- 
ATTA BPATATTTT. 

P. VI. 1, 186 ste-araqerara sft teaches the 
same as, and is clearly based on, Katydyana’s 
Varttikas 5 and 6, WIeIqy iw and 
SParaeqwyag A, on P. VI. 1, 135 (Vol. IIT. p. 
92). Kaiyata has the note—sTSrqraqeqary s Her 
FACTS TARA: and Nagdjtbhatts adds 
HATS: GT AWS: 

Finally, P. VI. 1, 156 aneend wag: has 
been. taken from Pataiijali’s notes on P. VI. 1, 
157 (Vol. IIL p. 96). Here the Kéické itself 
bas the remark—aPareg gat andrad qrencny- 
iASTT BICC get ata Tale. 

The result of this inquiry then is as follows :— 
The text of the Ashtddhydyt, which is given 
in the Kadsikd-Vritt, differs in the case of 58 
cules (excluding here the somewhat doubtful 
case of P. VIIT. 2, 12) from the text which 
wus known to Kitydyana or Patatijali. 10 of 
those 58 rules are altogether fresh additions 
tu the original text (by which I mean here the 
txt Known to Katyayana or Pataiijali), 17 
‘ules were from the beginning part of the text, 
but in the original text those 17-rules did not 
form 17, but were only 8 separate rules. 19 
rales, which also belong to the original text, 
huve each had one or more words added to 
them. The wording of 10 original rules has 
kevn changed otherwise than by the addition 


of one or more words, and one rule has been 
altered in addition to being split up into two 
roles (P. VI. 1, 137 and 138), Altogether 
the text given in the Kdsihd-Vritti (and that of 
the Ashi ddhydyt in the editions) contains 20 
more Siitras than the original text. 

The origin of the changes, which the text 
has undergone, can in most cases be traced in 
the Mahibhashya. Ont of 8 cases of Yogavi- 
bhdga, 5 have been suggested by Katyayana 
and 2 by Pataiijali. In the case of 19 rules, 
which have received additions, the words added 
have in 13 rules been taken from the Varttikas, 
in 4 rules from Pataijali’s notes, and in one 
rule jointly from Kitydyana’s and Pataijali’s 
remarks ; in the case of one rule the word 
added has not been actually taken from a Var- 
ttika, but the addition has been made to comply 
with a suggestion of Katyayana’s.’ In the case 
of 12 rules, which have been otherwise chang- 
ed, the changes can in 5 rules be traced to 
Katyayana’s and in one rule to Pataiijali’s sug- 
gestions. Of the 10 rules, which have been 
added to the original text, 7 are Varttikas of 
Katyayana, 2 are based on Viarttikas, and one 
is a note of Patatijali’s. 

Have the rules of the Ashtadhydy% since the 
time of the composition of the Mahabhishya 
undergone any changes besides those which 
have been indicated in the preceding, and in 
particular, is there any reason to suppose that 
other new rules have been added to the original 
text? After the careful study which I have 
given to the Mahabhashya and the literature 
connected with it, I feel no hesitation in 
answering this question in the negative. Be- 
sides the 1,713 rules, which are actually treated 
of by Kiatyiyana and Pataiijali, nearly 600 
rules are fully and abont 350 other rules partly’ 
quoted in the Mahibhdshya. And as a large 
number of other rules is absolutely neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of those 
rules for which we have the direct testimony 
of Patafijali, and for the formation of words 
used by that scholar in the course of his argu- 
ments—I refer to the numerous quotations at 
the foot of the pages in my edition—we may 
rest satisfied that our text of the Ash tadhydyi, 
or rather the text of the best MSS., does not 
in wny material point differ from the text 
which was known to Pataiijali, 
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A Kaswrri Siony. 
BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.R.G.S,, MR.AS., &, 


People tell of a king who had seven wives 
that were all childless. When he murried the 
first he thought that she would certainly bare 
him ason. He hoped the same of the second, 


the third and the others; but no son was born » 


to gladden his days, and to sit on the throne 
after him. This was a terrible, overwhelming 
grief to him. 

One day he was walking in a neighbouring 
wood and bemoaning his lot, when he suw a 
most beautiful fairy. 

«Where are you going?” she asked. 

“Tam very miserable,” he replied. ‘“Al- 
though I have seven wives, I have no son to 
call my own, and to make my heir. I came to 
this wood to-day hoping to meet some holy man, 
who would intercede for me.” 

“And do you expect to find such a person in 
this lonely place P” she asked laughing. ‘‘ Only 
Ilive here. But Ican help you. What will 
you give me, if I grant you the desires of your 
heart P ” 

“Give me a son, and you shall have half of 
my country.” 

“T will take none of your gold or your coun- 
try. Marry me, and you shall have a son and 
heir,” 

The king agreed, took the fairy to his 
palace, and very quickly made her his eighth 
wife. A short while afterwards all the other 
wives of the king became pregnant. However, 
the king’s joy was not for long. The beautiful 
fairy whom he had married was none other 
than a rékshasi (ogress), who had appeared to 
his Majesty as a fairy, in order to deceive him 
and work mischief in the palace. Every night 
When the rest of the royal household were fast 
asleep she arose and going to the stables and 
outhouses ate an elephant, or two or three 
horses, or some sheep, or a camel; and then 
having satisfied her blood-thirsty appetite re- 
turned to her room, and came forth in the 
morning, as if nothing had happened. At first 
the king’s servants feared to inform him of 
these things; but when they found that ani- 
mals were being taken every night, they were 
obliged to go to him. Strict orders were at once 
given for the protection of the palace-buildings 
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and guards were apjwinted to every room. but 
it was all in vain. Day by day the animals 
disappeared and nobody e call tell how. 

One night while the king was pacing his 
room. puzzled to know what to do, the supposed 
fuiry, his wife, suid :— 

“What will you give me if I discover the 
thief ?” 

“ Anything—everything,” the king replied, 

“Very well; vest, and by the morning 7 will 
show you the cause of these things ” 

His Majesty was soun sound asleep, and the 
wicked queen left the roum. She went to che 
sheep-pens, and taking one of the sheep killed it. 
and filled an earthen vessel with its bluod. Ther 
she returned to the palace, and went to the 
several rooms of the other wives of the king and 
stained their mouths and clothes with the blood 
that she had brought. Afterwards she went 
and lay down in the room, while the king was 
still sleeping. As soon as the day dawned she 
woke him and said to him :—~ 

‘TI find that your other wives have taken 
and eaten the animals. They are not human 
beings. They are rdkshasix. If you wish to 
preserve your life, you will beware of them. 
Go and see 1f Tam not speaking the trute,”’ 

The king did so, and when he saw the bluod- 
stained months and garments of his other wives, 
he was terribly enraged. He ordered that 
their eyes should be put ont, and that they 
should be thrown into a big, dry well, which 
was outside the city; and this was done, 

The very nextday one of them gave birth to 
a son, who was eaten by them for food. The 
day after that another had ason, and he was like- 
wise eaten. On the third day another wife was 
confined ; on the fourth day another ; on the fifth 
day another; and on the sixth day another: 
each of a son, who was eaten up in his turn. 
The seventh wife, whose time had not arrived, 
did not eat her portions of the other wives’ 
children, but kept them till her own son was 
born, when she begged them not to kill him, 
and to take the portions which they bad given 
her instead. Thus the child was spared, and 
through him in the fnture the lives of the seven 
queens were miraculously preserved. 
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The baby grew and became a strong and 
beautifal boy. When he was six years old 
the seven women thought they would try to 
show him a little of the outer world. But 
how were they to do this? The well was deep 
and its sides were perpendicular! At last 
they thought of standing on each other’s heads ; 
and the one who stood on the top of all took 
the boy and put him on the bank at the well’s 
mouth. Away the little fellow ran to the 
palace, entered the king’s kitchen and begged 
for some food. He got a lot of scraps, of 
which he ate a little and carried the rest to 
the well for his mother and the king’s other 
wives. 

This continued for some time, when one 
morning the cook asked him to stay and prepare 
some dishes for the king, saying, that his 
mother had just died and he was obliged to go 
and arrange for the cremation of the body. 
The boy promised to do his best and the ccok 
left. That day the king was especially pleased 
with his meals. Everything was rightly cooked, 
nicely flavoured, and well served-up. In the 
evening the cook retutned. The king sent for 
him and complimenting him on the exceedingly 
zood food he had prepared, ordered him al- 
ways to cook as well in the future. The cook 
honestly confessed that he had been absent the 
greater part of the day owing to his mother's 
death, and that a boy, whom he had hired for 
the occasion, had cooked the food. When he 
heard this the king was much surprised, and 
commanded the cook to give the boy regular 
employmentin the kitchen. Thenceforth there 
was a great difference in the way the king's 
meals were served up; aud his Majesty was 
more and more pleased with the boy, and 
constantly gave him presents. All these pre- 
sents and all the food that the boy could gather 
he took daily to the well for his mother and 
the king’s other wives. 

On the way to the well every day he had to 
pass a holy fagir, who always blessed him and 
asked for alms, and generally received some- 
thing. In this way some years elapsed and 
the boy had developed into a still more beauti- 
tal youth, when by chance one day the wicked 
queen saw him, Struck with his beauty she 
asked him who he was and whence he came. 
Nothing doubting and not knowing the real 
character of the queen, he told her everything 


ee 


“about himself and his mother, and the thee 


women. From that hour the queen plotted 
against his life. She feigned sickness, and 
calling in a hakim (physician) bribed him to 
persuade the king that she was very ill and 
that nothing, except the milk of a lioness, 
would cure her. 

“My beloved, what is this I hear?” said 
the king when he went to see his wife in the 
evening. “‘The hakim says that yon are ill, 
and that the milk of w lioness 1s required. But 
how can we get it? Who is there that will 
dare to attempi this P”’ 

‘The lad who serves here as cook. He 
is brave and faithful, and will do anything 
for you out of gratitude for all that you have 
done for him. Besides him I know of no 
other, whom you could send.” 

“ TI will send for him and see,” 

The lad readily promised, and next day started 
on his perilous journey. On the way he passed 
his friend the fagér, who said to him, “ Whither 
are you going?” He told him of the king’s 
order, and how desirous he was of pleasing his 
Majesty, who had been so kind to him. 

“Don’t go,” said the fagir. “ Who are you 
to dare to presume to do such a thing ?” 

But the lad was resolate and valued not his 
life in the matter, Then said the jugér,— 

“If you will not be dissuaded, follow my 
advice, and you will succeed and be preserved. 
When you meet a lioness aim an arrow at one 
of her teats. The arrow will strike her and 
the lioness will speak and ask you why you 
shot her. Then you mast say that you did 
hot intend to kill her, but simply thought that 
she would be glad if she could feed her cubs ° 
more quickly than ‘before, and therefore pierced 
a hole in her teats, through which the milk 
would flow easily. You must also say that 
you pitied her cubs, who looked very weak and 
sickly, as though they required more nourish- 
ment.” 

Then, blessing him, the fagir sent him on 
his journey. Thus encouraged the lad walked 
on with a glad heart. He soon saw a lioness 
with cubs, aimed an arrow at one of her teats, 
and struck it. When the lioness angrily asked 
him to explain his action he replied as the fagir 
had instructed him, and added that the queen 


was seriously ill and was in need of lioness’ 
milk.” 
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a distance, lest she kill and eat you!” 

“{ fear no harm,” said the lad. “Her 
Majesty entertains no enmity against me.” 

“Very well, I will certainly give you some 
of my milk, but beware of the queen. Look 
here,” said the lioness taking him to an im- 
mense block of rock, that had separated from 
the hill, “I will let a drop of my milk fall on 
this rock,” 

She did-so, and the rock fell into a million 
pieces ! 
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“The queen !’" said the lioness.» “Do not: At last he saw him and cried out, “O my 
you know that she is a rdkehasi? Keep her at | grandfather, 
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I, your daughter's son, have come 
to say that my mother is il] atid cannot recover 
till she takes some medicine, which she Says 
you have, and has sent me for it.” 

“All right,” replied the rdkshasa. ‘I will 
give it you, but first come and scratch my 
back. It’s itching terribly.” 

The rdékshasa had lied, for his back did not 
itch. He only wanted to see whether the 
lad was the true son of a rédkshasa or 
not. When the lad dug his nails into 
the old rdkshasa’s flesh, as though he want- 


“ You see the power of my milk. Well, if the ; ed to scratch off some of it, the rékshasa 
queen were to drink the whole of what I have : bade him desist, and giving him the medicine 


just given you, it would not have the slightest 


| let him depart. 


On reaching the palace the 


effect on her! She is a rdkshasi and cannot be ; lad gave the medicine to the king, who at once 


harmed by such things as this. However, if 
you will not believe me, go and see for yourself.” 
The lad returned and gave the milk to the 


{ 


| 
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took it to his wife; and she was cured. The 
king was more than ever pleased with the lad 
and gave him large presents, and in other Ways 


king, who took it to his wife; and she drank | favoured him. 


the whole of it and professed to have been 
cured. The king was much pleased with the 
boy, and advanced him to a higher position 
among the servants of the palace: but the 
queen was determined to have him killed, and 
debated in her mind as to how she could 
accomplish this without offending the king. 
After some days she again pretended to be ill, 
and calling the king said to him, “ I am geiting 
ill again, but do not be anxions about me. My 
father, who lives in the jungle, whence the 
lioness’ milk was brought, has a sperial me- 
dicine, that, I think, would cure me, if you 
will please send for it, The lad that fetched 
the milk might go.” Accordingly the lad 
went. The way led past the fakir, who again 
said to him, “ Whither are you going P” and 
the lad told him. 

“Don’t go,” said he. “This man is a 
rékshasa, and will certainly kill you.” 

But the lad was determined as before, 

“You will go then. Then go, ‘but attend to 
my advice. When you see the rékshasa, call 
him ‘ grandfather.’ He will ask you to scratch 


his back, which you must do—and do it very’ 


roughly.” 

“The lad promised, and went on. The 
jungle was big and dense, and he thought 
that he would never reach the rdkshasa’s house. 


The wicked queen was now put to her wits’ 
end to know what to do with such a lad. He 
had escaped from the claws of the lioness and 
from the clutches of her father,—the gods only 
knew how! What could she do to him ? 
Finally she determined to send him to her 
mother, a wretched old rékshast that lived in 
a house in the wood not far from her father’s 
place. 

‘‘ He will not come back any more,” said the 
wicked queen to herself, and so she said to the 
king, “I have & very’valuable comb at home, 
and I should like to have it brought here, if 
you will please send the boy for it. Let me 
know when he starts, and I will give hima 
letter for my mother.” 

The king complied, and the lad started, as 
usual passing by the fagir’s place, and telling 
him where he was going. He, also, showed 
him the letter that the queen had given him, 

“Let me read its contents,” said the sagfr, 
and when he had read them he said, “Are you 
deliberately going to be killed ? This letter 
is an order for your death. Listen to it—‘ The 
bearer of this letter is my bitter enemy [ 
shall not be able to accomplish anything as 
long as he is alive. Slay him as soon as he 
reaches you, and let me not hear of him any 
more.’ ” 





2 Concerning talking animals, of. Wide-awake Stories, pp. 412-413, 
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The boy trembled as he heard these terrible 
words, but he would not break his promise to 
the king, and was resolved to fulfil His Majesty’s 
wishes, though it should cost him his life. So 
the fagir destroyed the queen’s letter and 
wrote another after this manner :—“ This is 
my son. When he reaches you attend to his 
needs and show him all kindness.” Giving it 
to the lad, he said, “ Call the woman grand- 
mother; and fear nothing.” 

The lad walked on and on till he reached 
the rékshasi’s house, where he called the raék- 
shast ‘grandmother,’ as the fagir had advised 
him, and gave her the letter. On reading it 
she clasped the lad in her arms, and kissed 
him, and enquired much about her daughter 
und her royal husband. Every attention was 
shown him, and every delicions thing that 
the old rdkshasi could think of, was provided 
for him, She also gave him many things, 
amongst others the following :—A jar of soap, 
which when dropped on the ground became 
@ great and tofty mountain; a jar full of 
needles, which if let fall became a hill bristl- 
ing with large needles; a jar full of water, 
which if poured out became an expanse of 
water as largeasasea, She also showed him the 
following things and explained their meaning :— 
Seven fine cocks, a spinning-wheel, a pigeon, a 
starling, and some medicine. 

“These seven cocks,” she said, “contain the 
lives of your seven uncles, who are away for 
a few days. Only as longas the cocks live can 
your uncles hope to live. No power can 
hurt them as long as the seven cocks are safe 
and sound. The spinning-wheel containg my 
life. If it is broken, I, too, shall be broken 
and must die; but otherwise I shall live on for 
ever, The pigeon contains your grandfather's 
life, and the starling your mother’s. As long 
as these live nothing can harm your grandfather 
or your mother. And the medicine has this 
quality: it can give sight to the blind.”? 

The lad thanked the old rdhkshast for all that 


she had given him and shown him, and lay 


down to sleep. In the morning, when the rdzk- 
shast went to bathe in the river, the lad took 
the seven cocks and the pigeon and killed them 
and dashed the spinning-wheel on the ground, 
so that it was broken to pieces. Immediately 
the old rékshasaand the rakshast and their seven 
sons perished. Then having secured the star- 
ling in a cage he took it and the precious medi- 
cine for restoring the sight, and started for the 
king’s palace. He stopped on the way to 
give the eye-medicine to his mother and the 
other women who were still in the well, and 
their sight immediately returned. They alt 
clambered ont of the well, and accompanied the 
lad to the palace, where he asked them to wait 
in one of the rooms, while he went and prepared, 
the king for their coming. 

“QO king,” he said; “I have many secrets to 
reveal. I pray you to hear me. Your wife is 
a rékshasi, and plots against my life, knowing 
that I am the son of one of the wives, whom at 
her instigation you caused to be deprived of their 
sight and thrown into a well. She fears that 
somehow I shall become heir to the throne, and 
therefore wishes my speedy death. I have 
slain her father and motherand seven brothers, 
and now I shall slay her. Her life is in this 
starling.” 

Saying this he suffocated the bird, and the 
wicked queen immediately died. 

“Now come with me,” said the boy, “and 
behold, O king, your true wives. There were 
seven sons born to your house, but six of them 
were slain to satisfy the cravings of hunger. [I 
qnly am left alive,” 

“Oh! what have I done?” cried the king. 
“J have been deceived.” And he wept bitterly, 

Henceforth the king’s only son governed the 
country and by virtue of the charmed jara 
that the rdkshast had given him was able to 
conquer all the surrounding countries. And 
the old king spent the rest of his days with his 
seven wives in peace and happiness. 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


No. VITI.—Réni Thajhani. 
There lived in a certain country, a very rich 
merchant, who was blessed with seven sons, 
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For description of Life-Index, cf, Wide-awake Stories, 
pp. 404-405, ore 


Now all these sons were married and had settled 
down in life, with the exception of the young. 
est, who was a very mischievougly inclined 


5 Cf. “The Son of Se Mothers,” i ide. 
as ven Mothers,” in Wide. Awake 
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young man, and loved to indulge in wild 
pranks, much to the annoyance of every one 
connected with him. His chief delight was 
in teasing and worrying his sisters-in-law, who, 
however, dared not complain against him 
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for fear of incurring the displeasure of their 


husbands’ parents, who loved their voangest 
son very fondly. For this reason they were 


| with tears in his eves. 


so tired of him that they were always wishing | on him and said kindly :— 


he would marry and turn into a sober. steady , 


young man, like his elder brothers. 

One day, as he was indulging in his wild 
pranks and playing his tricks upon his sisters- 
in-law rather too freely, one of them cried out 
impatiently :-— 
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and weary, Atls-t he reached a stream of fresh 
water, on the banks of whien he sut dewn to 
rest fumself, No svoner had he June so than 


there appeared before him, to his great sur- 


prise, an old man of a venerable and hoiy 
aspect. The lad threw himself on his knees 
before the saint and begged for his blessing 
The holy man had pity 


‘Tell me, yunng man, how J can be of service 


' to you Fr 
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“T wish this young rogue were married, for | 


I am sure he.would be ashamed of behaving 
himself like this in the presence of a wife.” 

“Married!” said- another sneeringly. “I 
should like to know how he could get married ! 
There is rot a girl in the universe that he 
considers fit to be his wife, for has he not 
rejected offers from the parents of the prettiest 
girls that ever the sun shone upon? It may be 
that he aspires to the hand of Rani Jhajhani, 
the paragon of beauty.” 

Now this Rint Jhajhant was a fairy princess, 
the fame of whose beanty had travelled far 
and wide, and who was always held up asa 
pattern of all the feminine graces. This was 
the first time, however, that the young man 
had heard of her, and he was seized with an 
ardent desire to find her out and marry her, if 
only to spite his sisters-in-law. 

He accordingly went to his parents and 
begged hard of them to be allowed to go in 
search of the fairy Rani Jhajhani, saying that he 
would die for love of her if they thwarted his 
wishes in the matter. His father did his best 
to dissuade him from going on such a wild- 
goose chase, since, being a fairy, she was inac- 
cessible to a mortal; but-the young man was 
firm, and would not listen to reason, and soon 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of his 
parents to go in search of his fairy love. 

Accordingly,’ one fine day, he took leave of 
all his friends and relations and set out on his 
perilous adventure. For several days he 
travelled on and on, without stopping, till at 
last his horse died under him from sheer 
fatigue. Nothing daunted, however, he conti- 
nued his journey on foot till he was foot-sore 
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The routh told him how he was bent upon 
obtaining the hand of Rant Jhajbani in mar- 
riage, and how, with that view, he had been 
wandering for months without getting the 
least clue as to the whereabouts of the lovely 
lady, and finished by begging of the saint t» 
put him in the way of finding her ont. 

“ What :”’ said the old man in surprise. “ Fur 
aspire to the hand of Rant Jhajhant! It is 
utterly impossible for a mortal, such as yon, to 
reach her palace. Look there, do you see those 
mountains far away on the horizon? They 
are very large and high, and you will have to 
cross them one by one before you reach the 
Rani’s palace. But this is quite impossible, 
for you must know that these are not moun- 
tains In reality, but giants guarding the fairy 
princess, whom you seek to marry, and they 
will devour you the instant you venture within 


‘their reach. So take an old man's advice, 


return to your parents, and give up all 
thoughts of obtaining a fairy for your wife.” 

But the young man was too brave to be 
deterred by such dangers, and said :— 

“For the sake of Rani Jhajhani I am ready 
to fight even these formidable giants, only 
show me the way to her palace and I shall 
remain ever grateful to you.” 

“Very well-then,” said the holy man, “‘ since 
you are bent on your rnin, I cannot help you. 
Come with me and I will lead you a part of 
the way, for I dare not traverse all of it,”’ 

The young man followed him till they came 
to a narrow passage, at the -nd of which lay 
stretched the first of the giants guarding the 
fairy. The sage left him there and at parting 
once more advised him to give up his mad 
exploit, but the yonth was firm, and the sage 
therefore parted from him in great sorrow. 

As soon as the old man had departed the 
youth began to look about him and found to 
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his great delight that the giant was fast asleep. 
Seeing a number of hurses grazing near, he 
caught one of them, and after killing it, dressed 
it nicely with some delicious spices which he 
had with him, lighted a large fire, and roasted it 
whole, He then carried the savoury mess to 
the great giant, and placed it before him. The 
giant who by this time had finished his nap, 
only growled with rage at finding himself unable 
to do justice to the substantial meal set before 
him; for, as the young man found, he was 
firmly rooted to the ground owing to his 
nails and hair having grown into the earth 
on account of his great age! The youth was 
overjoyed at this, for here was an opportunity 
of ingratiating himself into his good graces. 
He had only to use his knife and his scissors 
and set the unwieldy being free to gain his 
gratitude for ever; so he at once set to work 
and extricated the monster from his uncom- 
fortable position. As soon as he was free, 
however, he thus spoke to his deliverer:— 

“Young man, were it not for the service 
you have rendered me, I would have devoured 
you this instant for daring to come here, but 
as it is, I forgive you. Tell me now how I 
can reward you for your kindness to me.” 

“T require no other reward from you,” said 
the young man, “than to be allowed to pass 
by you, in order to reach the palace of Rint 
Jhajhani.” 

The giant was wild with rage at what he 
thought the impudence of the young man in 
wishing to reach the Rani’s palace. He stamped 
his feet and raved, and would have devoured 
him there and then, had not the sense of 
gratitude he was labouring under, triumphed 
over his desire to kill him; and so he said :-— 

“Young man, I not only forgive you your 
impudence and let you go hence in safety, but 
to mark my sense of the debt I owe you for 
freeing me from my bonds, I give you this 
signet ring. On your way to Rant Jhajhant’s 
palace, you will encounter six other giants like 
me, but they will all allow you to pass by 
anmolested if you show them this ring,”’ 

The young man thanked him very much, 
and taking the signet ring from him once more 
set ont on his journey. He soon reached the 
Place where the second giant was lying and 
serving him as he had done the first, he showed 
him the ring, at sight of which the monster 








stepped aside and let him pass by. He thus 
went on passing one giant after another till he 
came to the last. When he had freed him also 
like the rest, anc feasted him, the giant ex- 
pressed to him his giutitude more warmly than 
the others had done, and asked him to let him 
know how he could reward him. Upon this 
the young man said :— 

“I want nothing of you, except that you lead 
me to Rani Jhajhani’s palace, for I am dying 
to see her.”’ 

“‘T regret,” replied the giant, “that I cannot 
lead you there in person, but I give you this 
flower. If you smell it the right way you 
will turn into @ parrot, and if you smell it the 
other way, you will be able to resume your own 
shape. Put it to your nose now and as soon as 
you are a parrot, fly straight on till yon see the 
roof of a palace. Perch upon that roof, for it 
will be the roof of Rant Jhajhani’s palace.” 

Thanking the giant warmly for his great 
kindness, the young man smelt the flower, and 
in the form of a parrot flew straight on, till he 
reached the Rini’s palace. As he sat perched 
upon the roof he perceived through a chink in 
it that the giant king, whose daughter Ranj 
Jhajhani was, was with her at the time. So he 
waited till he saw him take up & stick that lay 
by, touch his daughter gently with it, and 
throwing her into a trance, walk out of the 
palace, leaving the fair Rint alone. 

When the giant was gone a, safe distance, the 
parrot flew into: the apartment in which the 
lady lay, and smelling the flower the wrong 
way, resumed his original shape. He then took 
up the stick that lay by, and touched the lady 
gently with it, just as he had seen the giant 
do, when to his great joy, she woke from her 
trance, and began to look at him with her 
beantifal eyes,—so beautiful that for a time he 
was quite dazzled by their brilliancy! The 
lady on her part also, seemed greatly astonished 
to see the youth, having never set eyes on any 
human being before. But she soon got over 
her surprise and expressed herself greatly 
delighted at seeing him. Each found the other 
80 agreeable that they conversed on till dusk, 
when the lady suddenly recollected that it was 
time for the giant, her father, to return to the 
palace. She thereupon: requested the youth to. 
throw her into « trance again by the aid of the 
magic wand. Before complying with her re- 
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quest, however, he begged of her to ascertain 


from her father whether he was mortal, and if : 


so whether he knew in what manner he would 


come by his death. The lady promised to = 
obtain the information for him, and the youth, 


throwing her into a trance, assumed the shape 
of a parrot once more, went out of the palace 


and rested for the night in a niche in the roof. | 


Hardly had the young man left the room when 
the giant entered it, touched the fairy with 
the magic wand and brought her to her senses. 


The two then sat down to their dinner ; 


together, and in course of it the lady imquired 
of her father in a casual way whether he was 
morial and whether she had cause ever to fear 
his death. 

‘* My daughter,” he replied, “you need never 
have any fear of my dying. Nobody can kill 


me so long as the parrot on yonder island | 


lives, for it holds the key of my life.” 

“What parrot, father ? and what island ?”’ 
asked the lady innocently, not knowing that 
her ‘te visitor was on the roof, in the shape 
of a parrot, hearing every word they uttered. 

“Bar, far away in the sea,” replied the 
giant, “there is a small island, on which is a 
golden cage hung high up in the air. In that 
cage is the parrot with whose life mine is 
connected. As soon as some one shall wring 
its neck and kill it, am dead. Bnt I am sure 
no one can ever do so. In the first place, no 
one would be able to get to the island; and 
secondly the cage is hung too high for any one 
to reach it. So I am quite certain that no 
one will ever cause my death. Some human 
beings that have been by accident thrown 
upon the shores of that island from time to 
time, have been transformed by me into 
stones, and stones they will remain until a few 
drops of water from a well there is sprinkled 
on them.” 

The young man, who hed been hearing all 
this, waited till daybreak, and as soon as it 
was light, spread his wings and flew away into 
the sea. After a very long journey he reach- 
ed the island and to his great joy, saw the 
golden cage hong up there just as the giant 
had said. He flew up to it, and opening the 
door, caught the parrot by its neck. 

The giant, at the same moment, felt a tight- 
ness at his throat and ran with all speed 
towards the sea into which he plunged head- 
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long. The vouny roan waited till he saw the 
giant come wari throuach the waters, to- 
wards the island, and as soun as his antageunist 
touched the shore, he wrang the pow parrot s 
neck and killed it. And lo! the same instaut 


| the huge giant fell down dead, and lay, stretck - 


ing his immense length over half the island. 
The young man now once again resumed 


, haman shape and drawing some water oot of 
i the well that was hard by, sprinkled it little by 


little on the stones he found lying in dimerent 
parts of the island ; and they soon began to be 
transformed into homan beings, and to rise ‘up 
one by one, and walk about. 

They could scarcely realise where they 
were, so long had they been lying there lifeless 
as stones; but their deliverer soon brought 
them to a sense of their true position and 
they all felt very grateful towards him. They 
then walked, all together, to the sea-shore, 
where to their great joy they found their ships 
lying at anchor. So grateful did they feel to- 
wards the young man, that they all offered to 
place their ships at his disposal and to take 
him to his native country ; and each and all 
pressed upon him rich presents, for most of 
them were either rich merchants, or great 
princes. But he would accept of nothing 
from them. He would be amply repaid, he 
told them, if only they prepared him a do- 
cument setting forth all the services he had 
rendered them, and put their signatures to it. 
This they did with great pleasure, and present- 
ed the document to him with many expres- 
sions of gratitude. After this they all went on 
board their ships and sailed away. 

The youth then smelt the magic flower and 
assuming the shape of a parrot, flew with all 
speed towards the Ranf's palace. When he 
arrived into her presence he found her lament- 
ing her father’s death, of which she had come 
to know by certain indications around her. 
He soothed her as best he could, and held ont 
hopes that her father might yet return, for he 
wished to keep her ignorant of the fact that he 
himself was his destroyer. But she was con- 
vinced that her father was dead, and was in- 
consolable fora long time. A few days after 
this, finding her a little calmer, he declared his 
love for her and begged her to accompany him 
to his native country. To this she readily 
consented, and the two started together on 
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their journey, having first transformed them- 
selves into parrots by the aid of the magic 
flower, and soon arrived within the precincts of 
the city in which the youth’s father, the old 
merchant, lived. Finding themselves safe there, 
Rant Jhajhani and her lover resumed their 
original shapes. The latter then purchased a 
horse for himself, and a magnificent palanquin 
for the Rani, and hired a number of attendants 
to wait upon her. Then with a view to prepar- 
ing his father for the reception of the renown- 
ed Rani Jhajhani with all fitting pomp, he 
left the fairy in a fine mango-grove by the side 
of a river, and proceeded alone towards his 
father’s residence. 

Whilst he was away, the Rant amused her- 
self by talking to such women as happened to 
pass by the place where her palanquin was set 
down, for everything around her was new to 
her and afforded her delight. 

Just then a poor potter woman happened 
to go by, and seeing snch a beautiful lady in 
the palanquin, stopped ont of curiosity to look 
at her. Rani Jhajhant beckoned her to come 
near, and entered into conversation with her; 
in the course of which she told her who she 
was, and what had brought her to that strange 
city. Now the jewels and rich clothes that 
the fairy queen wore excited the cupidity of 
the potter woman and she resolved to possess 
herself of them by some means. She thereupon 
suggested that the Rani should bathe in the 
cool waters of a well that was situated some 
yards away, and, the fairy consenting, they 
went up to it together. After the Rinf had 
had her bath, the potter woman told her that 
a strange whim had taken possession of her, 
namely that they should change dresses to see 
how each looked in the other’s costume. The 
unsuspecting Rani agreed to this and the 
dresses were interchanged. After wearing the 
potter woman’s clothes the Rant leant over the 
brink of the well, and looked into it, to see her 
reflection in the waters. The potter woman 
taking advantage of this opportunity, seized 
her by the legs and threw her head-first 
into the well. This done, she quickly drew 
the veil of the fairy’s dress over her face, 
walked up to the palanquin, and got into it 
unperceived by any one, 

The bearers, thinking her to be their mistress, 
asked no questions, and she remained undis- 
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turbed in the palanquin, until the yonng mer- 
chant returned with his parents, attended by a 
long train of musicians, to fetch his bride 
home. But what was his dismay, on opening 
the doors of the palanquin, to find a strange 
women lying inside in place of the beauteous 
fairy he had left in it a few hours before! 
He was struck dumb at being confronted by 
such a fright, for be it mentioned, the potter 
woman was one of the ugliest of her sex, and 
having lost one of her eyes was known in her 
village by the nick-name of Kani Kébat, (1.e., 
One-eyed Koébii}. When he had recovered 
from his astonishment he asked her who she 
was and what she was doing there in place of 
the fairy Rani. At this Kant Kébai began to 
sob aloud, and replied that she was no other 
than the fairy queen herself, who had been 
thus transformed into an ugly one-eyed crea- 
ture by a wicked magician that had visited her 
in his absence. The youth being of acredulous 
disposition believed her story, and quietly took 
her home, having previously countermanded 
all the grand preparations made for the recep- 
tion of his fairy bride. He did, however, suspect 
some treachery, and sounded the attendants; 
but could learn nothing from them as to what 
had happened. So he consigned Kani Kébat 
to a secluded part of his house, where he left her- 
to herself, and shutting himself up in his own 
apartments rémained there brooding over his 
misfortune. Everybody laughed at him for 
having gone so far to bring home such an ugly 
wife, and his sisters-in-law took every occasion 
to tease him about it. He could not, however, 
see his way to getting rid of her, for he feared 
that after all she might be his own Rani Jha- 
jhani miraculously transformed into an ugly 
woman. After some time, finding his grief 
unbearable, he walked up to the place where he 
had left Rant Jhajhani and thoroughly examin- 
ed every spot to see if he could find any traces 
of her. On looking ‘down into the well, how- 
ever, he saw a beautiful ball of choice 
flowers, floating on the surface. He soon 
drew it out carried it home with him, and laid 
it carefully by the side of his bed, When he 
vose the next morning he was surprised to see 
the flowers as. fresh and beautiful as before. 
In short, so fascinated was he with them by this 
time that he could not rest a minute without 
seeing and smelling them. 
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One day while he was away on some busi- ; mango, which, however, was so large and beau- 


ness, Kani Kébai entered the room and tearing 
the ball of flowers to pieces threw it away. 
Great was the sorrow of the youth when he 
returned to see his favourite flowers gone. He 
questioned the servants about them, but could 
get nothing out of them. After a few days, 
however, happening to go out into the garden 
he saw the petals of some flowers lying under 
his window. He was so charmed with their 
fragrance that he ordered a chair to be placed 
on the spot, and sat there gazing rapturously at 
them. In a short time, however, he was sur- 
prised to find a sweet-scented herb growing 
out of the petals. He liked it so that he would 
sit there for days together inhaling the fra- 
grance of it, Kani K6bai watched this, and 
growing as jealous of the fragrant herb as she 
had been of the ball of flowers, she one day 
tore it up by the roots and boiled it in a 
quantity of water. She then took the mess to 
the farthest end of the garden, and poured it 
into a deep hole dug in the ground. 

When the young man found the herb also 
gone he was beside himself with grief and 
wandered about.in the garden every day in the 
hope of finding at least a fragment of the plant 
he loved so well, when one day his attention 
was attracted by a magnificent mango-tree 
which he saw growing at one end of it, and so 
much was he charmed with the beauty of it that 
he was loath to leave the spot where it grew. 
So he got a.summer-house built for him under 
its shade and his chief delight was to sit there 
enjoying the refreshing odour of its blossoms. 
In a few days’ time the tree bore a fine crop of 
fruit, which ripened into extraordinarily large 
and beantiful mangoes. So the old merchant 
had them distributed amongst all his friends 
and servants, who all declared that they had 
never tasted such mangoes before. One even- 
ing, however, after the tree had been. stripped 
of nearly all its fruit, while the poor heart-' 
broken youth was sitting under its shade, one 
ofthe gardeners approached him and said, that, 
though each and all of his brother-servants had 
@ mango or two given them, he was the only 
one who had not had his share. Upon this his 
young master ordered him to go up the tree 
and take as many as he could find there. The 
gardener climbed the tree and after a great 
deal of search succeeded in finding only one 


| tifal that on coming down he showed it to his 


master with great delight. 

‘This mango is the best of all that this tree 
has borne, my good man,” said his master, 
“take it home and 7 am sure you and your 
wife will enjoy it greatly.” 

The man went home and gave the beantiful 
ripe fruit to his wife who proceeded to cut it. 
Just, however, as she laid the Imife on it a 
child’s voice from within was heard to say :— 

“ Be careful, mamma, or you'll hurt me.” 

The woman shrieked with terror at this ex- 
traordinary occurrence, and threw down the 
mango. But her husband took it up and cut 
it open with great care, when lo! a pretty little 
girl popped out of it, and stood before them. 
The gardener and his wife were overjoyed at 
seeing her, and felt sure, that as they had not 
been blessed with any children, liwar had in 
this miraculous manner given them a child 
to gladden their hearts in their old age. 

Fearing lest somebody else should claim her, 
the old people lodged her in a secluded part of 
their house and brought her up as their own 
daughter. The girl grew so rapidly that in a 
few months’ time she was full-grown woman, 
the light and joy of the poor occupants of the 
cottage, who made much of her. 

Now it happened that ever since the day the 
merchant’s son gave the mango to the gardener, 
the gardener’s cottage had such fascination for 
him that he left his favourite seat under the 
mango tree and began roaming round the hum- 
ble abode. He was at a loss to understand 
what it was that attracted him, till one day he 
happened to see a beautiful young lady very 
much like his own Rant Jhajhant at one of the 
windows, She drew her head in just as their 
eyes met, and the young man, after waiting for 
some time in the hope that she would return 
once more to the window, sent for the gardener 
and questioned him narrowly as to who the fair 
lady was and what had brought her to his honse. 

‘t She is my own daughter, Maharaj !” he 
said, joining his hands tpgether in supplica- 
tion. 

‘¢'You were never known to have any chil- 
dren, my man, and how come you to have a 
daughter now ?” said his master, “you have 
nothing to fear from me. Only tell me who 
she is and where she has come from.” 
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Then the poor man told his master how he 
had found her in the mango he himself had 
yiven him, and how he had brought her up as 
his own child, and concluded by begging him 
not to take her away. So the youth expressed ° 
a desire to see the lady, and the gardener 
accordingly took him into the cottage and pre- 
sented him to her. No sooner had he seen her 
than he cried ont :— 

My own Jhajhani! Where were you all this 
time away from me? I have been so miserable 
and unhappy without you.” 

But she turned away from him and said 
coldly :— 

“Go and ask your beloved Kant K6bai, and 
she will tell you,” 

The youth was so startled at these words 
that he could not speak for some minutes ; but 
at last he recovered himself and said :— 

“ For merey’s sake tell me how Kant Kébii 
came to be in your place, for I know nothing 
about it.’® 

Now the maiden had heard all about the 
youth’s disappointment at finding Kani Kébit 
in place of his beautiful fairy bride from the 
gardener and his wife,and how he had been pass- 
ing a miserable life ever since. So her heart 
melted towards him and she related to him 
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how Kani K bat had persuaded her to exchange 
clothes with her, and thrown her into a well; 
how she was soon after changed into the ball of 
flowers, which he had found and taken home ; 
how Kani Kébai had torn it to pieces, and how 
a precious herb had grown ont of the petals ; 
how that herb, too, was boiled into a mess by 
Kant K6bai and poured into a deep hole, and 
how, on that spot the mango-treehad grown, on 
which his gardener had found the mango 
that contained her, The youth flew into a 
rage at ‘this narration of his fairy bride’s 
wrongs, and ronning up to the house seized 
Kani Kébat by the hair and dragged her before 
Rani Jhajhant. The two then extracted from 
her a confession of her guilt, and the young 
merchant immediately had her driven away 
with great disgrace, 

Soon afterwards the young lover succeeded 
in persuading Ranf Jhajhani to marry him, and 
the wedding was celebrated with great pomp, 
and they lived very happily ever afterwards. 
Nor were the gardener and his wife forgotten. 
The young merchant bestowed upon them a 
handsome pension for life and gave them a 
nice new house to live In, next to -his own, 
where they spent the rest of their lives in great 
comfort and happiness. 


eee 
FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN IN DIA. 


BY PANDIT 8S. M. 


XVIT.—Light Makes Prosperity. 

There is a Tamil proverb dipam lakshmt- 
karam, meaning, “light makes prosperity,” and 
the following story is related to explain it :— 

In the town of Gévindapatht there lived a 
merchant named Pagupati Setti, who had a son 
and a daughter. The son’s namo was Vinita 
and the danghter’s Garvi, “and while still 
playmates they made a mutual vow, that in 
case they ever had children that could be 
married together, they would certainly see that 
this was done. Gary} grew up to marry a very 
rich merchant, and gave birth in due course 
to three daughters, tire last of whom was named 
Sugunt. Vinita, too, had three sons. Before, 
however, this brother and sister could fulf] 
their vow an event happened which threw a 
gloom over all their expectations, 

PaSupati Setti died, and his ereditors—for he 


NATESA SASTRI. 


had many—grew troublesome. All his property 
had to be sold to clear hig debts, and in a 
month or two after his father’s death Vinita 


pauper. But being a sensible person he patient- 
ly bore up against his calamity, and tried his 
best to live an honest life on what little was 
left to him. 

His sister Garvi, was, as has been already 
said, married into a rich family, and when she 
saw the penniless condition of her brother the 
engagements she had entered into with him 
began to trouble her. To give or not to give 
her daughters in marriage to the song of her 
brother! This wag the question that occupied 
her thoughts for several months, till at last she 
determined within herself never to give poor 
Fortunately for her 


two young merchants of respectable family 
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offered themselves to her two eldest daughters, | two girls from a poor family for his other 
she gladly accepted them and had the weddings { sons, aud celebrated the three weddings as 
celebrated. The last daughter, Suguni, alone | became his position. 
remained unmarried. ! Sugant was as noble in her conduct as in 
Vinita was sorely troubled in his heart at | her love for her poor cousin, She was never 
this disappointment, as he never thought that | proud or insolent on account of having come 
his sister would thus look down upon his | from a rich family. Nor did she every dis- 
poverty ; but, being very sensible, he never | regard her husband, or his brothers, or father. 
interfered and never said a word. The vow of' Now Vinita and his sons used to go out 
his childhood was, however, known to every one, | in the mornings to gather dried leaves which 
and some came to sympathise with him; ; his three danghters-in-law stitched into plates 
while others spoke in a criticising tone to | (patrdvali), which the male members of the 
Garvi for having broken her promise, because | family sold in the bézdr for about four panams 
her brother had become poor through unfore- | each.’ Sometimes these leaf-plates would go for 
seen circumstances. Their remarks fell on ; more, sometimes for less: but whatever money 
the éars of Suguni, who was as yet onmarried, | the father-in-law brought home his daughters- 
and also was @ very learned and sensible girl. | in-law used for the day’s expense. The 
She found her uncle Vinita extremely courteous ! youngest of them was Suguni, who spent the 
and respectful, and his sons all persons of | money most judiciously and fed her father-in-law 
virtue and good nature. The thought that her | and his sonssamptnously. Whatever remained 
mother should have forgotten all these excellent | she partook of with her two poor sisters-in-law, 





and rare qualities in the presence of fleeting 
mammon (asthiratsvarya) vexed her heart very 
greatly. So, though itis considered most dis- 
respectful for a girl in Hindn society to fix 
upon a boy as her husband, she approached her 
mother and thus addressed her :— 

‘Mother, I have heard all the story about 
your vow to your brother to marry us—myself 
and my sisters—to his sons, our cousins. Bat I 
am ashamed to see that you have unwarrantably 
broken it in the case of my sisters. I cannot 
bear with such shame. I cannot marry any 
one in the world. except one of my three 
cousins, You mustmake up youranind to give 
me your consent.” 

Garvi was astonished to hear her youngest 
daughter talk thus to her. 

“You wish to marry a beggar?” said she, 
“ We will never agree toit, and if you persist 
we will give you away to your penniless pauper, 
but we will never see your face again,”’ 

Bot Suguni persisted. So her marriage 
with the youngest son of Vinita was arranged. 
He had never spoken a word about it to his 
sister, but he had waited to make matches for 
his children till all his sister’s daughters had 
been given away, and when he heard that 
Suguni was determined to marry his youngest 
son, he was very pleased. He soon fixed upon 


and lived most contentedly. And the family 
respected Suguni as a paragon of virtue, and 
had a very great regard for her, Her parents, 
as they had threatened, never returned to see 
how their last, and of course once beloved, 
child was doing in her husband’s home. Thus 
passed a conple of years. 

One day the king ofthe town was taking an 
oil bath, and pulling a ring off his finger, left 
it in a niche in the open courtyard. A garudu 
(Brahmani kite) was at that moment describing 
circles in the air and, mistaking the glittering 
rubies in the ring for flesh, pounced upon it 
and flew away. Finding it to be no flesh he 
dropped it in the house of Snguni’s husband. 
She happened to be alone working in the court- 
yard, while her sisters-in-law and the others 
were in different parts of the house. So she took 
up the sparkling ring and hid it in her lap, 

Soon afterwards she heard a proclamation 
made in the street that the king had lost a 
valuable ring, and that any person who could 
trace it and give it back to him should obtain 
a great reward. Snguni called her hrsband 
and his brothers and thus addressed them :— 

‘My lord and brothers, kindly excuse me 
for having the king’s ring. Exactly at mid- 
day a garuda dropped it in our courtyard and 


here it is. We must all go to the king, and 





2 A panam is generally worth two dnds. 
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there, before you three, I shall deliver up 
the ring, explaining how I got it. When His 
Majesty desires me to name my reward I shall 
do so, and beg of you never to contradict or 
gainsay my desires, if they appear very humble 
in your opinten.” 

The brothers agreed, and they all started to 
the palace. They had a very great respect for 
Sugunt, and expected a good result from this 
visit to the king. 

The palace was reached, and the ring was 
given back to the king with the explanation. 
His Majesty was charmed at the modesty and 
truthfulness of Suguni, and asked her to name 
her reward. 

“My most gracious Sovereign! King of 
kings! Supreme lord! Only a slight favour 
thy dog of a servant requests of your Majesty. 
It is this, that on a Friday night all the lights 
in the town be extinguished, and not a lamp 
be lit even in the palace. Only the house of 
thy dog of a servant must be lighted up with 
such lights as it can afford.’ 

“ Agreed, most modest lady, We grant your 
request, and we permit you to have the privi- 
lege you desire this very next Friday.” 

dJoyfully she bowed before his Majesty and 
returned with her husband and the others to 
her house. She then pledged the last jewel 
she had by her and procured some money.: 

Friday came. She fasted the whole day, and 
as soon as twilight approached she called both 
the brothers of her husband, and thus addressed 
them :— 

“My brothers, I have made arrangements 
for lighting up our house with one thousand 
Jamps to-night. One of you without ever 
closing your eyes for a moment must watch the 
front of our house and the other the back. 
If a woman of a graceful appearance and of 
feminine majesty wishes you to permit her to 
enter it, boldly tell her to swear first never to 
go out again. If she solemnly agrees to this, 
then permit her to come in. If in the same 
way any woman wishes to, go out, make a 
similar condition that she must swear never to 
return at any time in her life.” 


What Suguni said seemed ridiculous to the 
brothers; but they allowed her to have her 
way, and waited to see patiently what would 
take place. 

The whole town was gloomy that night, 
except Suguni’s house: for, by order of His 
Majesty, no light was lit in any other house. 
The Ashtalakshmis—the Hight Prosperities— 
entered the town that night and went house 
by house into every street. All of them were 
dark, and the only house lit up was Suguni’s. 
They tried to enter it, but the brother at the 
door stopped them and ordered them to take 
the oath. This they did, and when he came 
to understand that these ladies were the Hight 
Prosperities—he admired the sagacity of ‘his 
brother’s wife. 3 

A nimisha after the eight ladies had gone in 
there came out of the house a hideous female 
and requested permission to go, but the brother 
at the back would not permit this unless she 
swore never to come back again. She solemnly 
swore, and the next moment he came to know 
that she was the Midévi, or Adversity, the 
elder sister of Prosperity. 

For she said: “My sisters have come. I 
cannot stay here for a minute longer. God 
bless you and your people. I swear by every- 
thing sacred never to come back.” 

And so, unable to breathe there any longer, 
Adversity ran away. 

When the morning dawned, the Prosperities 
had already taken up a permanent abode with 
the family. The rice bag became filled. The 
cash chest overflowed with money. The pot 
contained milk. And thus plenty began to 
reign in Sugunt’s house from that day. The 
three brothers and her father-in-law were over- 
joyed at the way Sugunt had driven away their 
poverty for ever, and eyen Suguni’s parents 
did not feel it a disgrace to come and beg their 
daughter’s pardon, She nobly granted it and 
lived with all the members of her family in 
prosperity for a long life. 

It is a notion, therefore, among orthodox 
Hindus, that light in the house brings prospe- 
rity, and darkness adyersity.* 


" _® See algo the second tale in this series ; ante, Vol. XIII. p, 226. 
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CALCULATIONS OF HINDU DATES. 
No. 6. 

In the Dhiniki copper-plate grant of Jaika- 
déva, from Kathiawad, published by Dr Buh- 
ler in this Journal, ante, Vol. XII. p. 1514, and 
Plate, the date (from the published lithograph; 
1. Lf.) runs—Vikrama-samvatsara-Satéshu saptasu 
chatur-navaty-adhikéshv =amkatah 974 Karttika- 
m4s-Apara-pakshé améavisy&yam Adityavaré 
Jyéshtha-nakshatré ravigrahana-parvani asyarh 
sarnvatsara - masa - paksha - divasa - pirviyam ti- 
thav = ady=tha Bhimilikéyam ; &.,—“ in seven 
centuries, increased by ninety-four, of the years 
of Vikrama, (or) in figures,> 974; in the latter 
fortnight of the month Karttika; on ‘the new- 
moon tithi; on Sunday; under the Jyéshthé 
nakehatra; on the occasion of an eclipse of the 
sun; on this lunar day, (specified) as above by 
the year, and month, and formight, and (solar) 
day; to-day; here, at Bhamilika,” &c. 

This gives us for calculation, Vikrama-Sathvat 
794 (A.D. 737-38), current according to the lite- 
ral meaning of the text; the month Karittika 
(October-November); the second, and as shewn 
by the following mention of the new-moon day 
and a solar eclipse, the dark fortnight ; the new- 
moon tithi; Sunday; an eclipse of the sun; 
and the Jyéshtha nuakshatra or lunar mansion. 
And, as the details of the inscription connect it 
specifically with Surashtra or Kathiawad, we 
have to understand that the Vikrama year quoted 
is the southern Vikrama year, commencing with 
Karttika éukla 1, and having the Amdnta southern 
arrangement of the months, in which the second 
fortnight. of each month is the dark fortnight. 
This is, in fact, proved by the record itself, in al. 
lotting to the second fortnight of the month the 
new-moon tithi, which of course belongs to the 
dark fortnight. And, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit tells 
me. it is also shewn by the mention of the Jyésh- 
tha nakshatra, which can never occur on the new- 
moon tithi of the Pérnimdnta northern Kérttika. 

As belonging to southern Vikrama-Sarmvat 794, 
the given tithé fell in Saka-Sainvat 659 expired; 
and, if it belonged to southern Vikrama-Sarhvat 
795, it would fall in Saka-Sarnvat 660 expired. For 
these two Saka years, treatedas expired according to 
the requirements of the Tables, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit 
gives me the following English equivalents of the 
recorded date;—for Vikrama-Samvat 794, Mon- 
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4 The interpretation of the figures, with the excep- 
tion of the 4, depends purely on the preceding expres- 
oe ro words. ards otro of them present any 

at appearance .. : ; . 

2 None, at least, is recorded in Cunningham's Indian 
Eras, p. 211. 























, day, the 28th October, A.D. 737, when there was 


the Anuradha nakshatra, and most probably 
no eclipse of the sun ;?—and fur Vikrama-Sarvat 
795, Sunday, the 16th November, A.D. 738, 
when there was the Jyéshtha nakshatra; but 
there cannot have been an eclipse of the sun, 
since there was one on the preceding new-moon 
tithi, on Friday, the 17th October, A.D. 728, or, 
by the English Tables,* Saturday, the 1sth Octu- 
ber This, of course, was the new-moon fith? 
of the Péirnimdinia northern Karttika that fell 
in AD. 738; but the supposition that this is 
the day intended is barred by the facts that I 
have mentioned above, which prevent our under- 
standing that the month recorded isthe Paérnimdn- 
ta northern month at all; and also by the fact. 
ascertained by Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, that on the 
17th October, A.D. 738, the nukshatras were 
SvA&ti and Visékhi. To complete the details, I 
would add that he finds that the English equiva- 
lent of the new-moon fithi of the Piéinimdnta 
northern Ka4rttika which fell in A.D. 737, was 
Saturday, the 28th September, A.D. 737, when 
the nakshatras were Chitré and Svati, and there 
was no solar eclipse. 

The only English date, therefore, which ut 
all answers to the record, is Sunday, the 16th 
November A. D. 738; and this is the date that 
was accepted by Dr. Bihler, in publishing the 
inscription, on calculations made by Prof. Jacobi. 
In order to arrive at it, however, he translated the 
record as meaning Vikrama-Sathvat 794 expired 
and 795 current. And in dealing with the eclipse, 
which, according to the same Amdnta reckoning, 
occurred one lunation earlier, on the new-moon 
tithi of the preceding month Aévina, he arrived at 
the conclusions, that the grant was actually made 
on the new-moon tithi of Aévina, because, though 
the eclipse was not visible, yet the occurrence of 
it was known, and therefore the occasion was one 
of special merit; but that the actual drafting of | 
the charter was done a month later, on the new- 
moon tithi of Kiarttika, and the person who draft- 
ed it was careless, and omitted to draw a dis- 
tinction between the two occasions. 

This date has also been discussed by Gen. 
Cunningham, in his Indian Eras, p. 48f. His 
conclusions were, that the date belongs to Vi- 
krama-Sarhvat 794, not 795; but that the eclipse 
intended really ia that of the (17th or) 18th 
PE 


3 Cunningkam’s Indian Eras, p. 311.—-The difference 
in the day is because the conjunction of the sun and the 
moon coourred late at night, or very early in the morn- 
ing: hele same reason the eclipse was not visible 
in In 
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October, A.D. 738. In order, however, to arrive 
at these conflicting results, he assumed that the 
year commenced, not with the month Karttika, 
but with the month Miargasirsha (November- 
December), in accordance with a custom which, 
Albirint tells us,* was current among the people 
of Sindh, Multén, Kanauj, and Laéhér. By this 
arrangement, of course, the month Karttika of 
Vikrama-Sarhvat 794 would belong to the end of 
the year, and would therefore fall in A.D. 738, 
not 437. But, by the southern reckoning, the 
new-moon day of Karttika in A.D. 738 would be 
the 16th November. which was not the day of the 
eclipse. Accordingly, there remained something 
still to be explained; and Gen Cunningham 
proposed to complete the arrangement by reading 
Aavina, instead of K&rttika ; which would agree 
with the real eclipse-day, viz. the (17th or) 18th 
October, A.D. 738. “But, as that day was a 
“Saturday, a very inauspicious day, the writing 
“of the grant was probably made on the following 
“day, or Sunday, which was the first day of 
“‘ Karttika ; and this might have led to the sub- 
“stitution of the name of Karttika, for that of 
“ ASvina, as the actual day of thé eclipse.” 
There was, really, no reason at all for propos- 
ing this alteration of the text; for, from the 
localities mentioned by Albirint, a year commenc- 
ing with Margagirsha could only be voupled with 
the Pérnimdnto northern arrangement of the 
months; and, by that arrangement, the 17th Oc- 
tober, A.D. 738, on which day, as we have seen, 
the eclipse ocewred in India, actually was the 
new-moon day of Karttika The Pdrnimdnte 
northern arrangement, however, is barred in the 
present case by the points to which I have drawn 
attention above. And, in respect of the year 
commencing with M4rgagirsha, as also of one 
commenemg with Bhidrapada (August-Septem- 
ber}, which Albirdnt tells us, he found in use in 
the vicinity of Kagmir* I think it is not im. 
possible that he may really be only referring to 
some particular sazivatsaras of the Twelve-year 
Cycle of Jupiter, commencing in those months. 
Gen. Cunningham's proposals, therefore, will 
not do. Nor will Dr. Biihler’s interpretation of 
the date; for the reason that the text does not 
include any word meaning ‘ expired,” and there- 
fore refers to Vikrama-Sarmvat 794 as, In the 
literal and popular understanding, a current year. 
And though, for calculation, the year has to be 
treated as an expired one, yet that is only in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Tables ; 
and the period covered by the southern Vikrama.- 
Seznvat 794, treated as expired by those Tables, 


* Beinand’s Fragments Arabes ef Persans, » 145f. 
* Reinaud’s Fragments Arabes et Persans, A . 1458. 
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remains the same; viz., the month Ash&dha in 
AD. 788 being intercalary, from the 29th 
September, A D. 737, to the 17th October, A.D. 
758. And, in that year, the given tithi was 
widoubtedly not a Sunday, but a Monday, when 
there was no solar eclipse, and when the nakshatru 
was Anuradha, not Jyéshtha. 

I confess that, from the first, I have thought 
that the Dhiniki grant is not genuine; partly 
from the type of the Dévan&gart characters used 
in it, which though they present some apparently 
antique characteristics, are much inferior to those 
used in certain early palm-leaf MSS., and are also 
rude, even as compared with the characters of the 
Sanfingad grant’ of the Rashtrakita king Danti-. 
dw a, of Saka-Samvat 675 expired (A.D. 753- 
64), and partly from its giving so much earlier 
an instance than can be found anywhere else. of 
the use of the name of Vikrama in connection with 
the era. My impression has been that the grant 
was made spurious by substituting the word Vi- 
krama for Valabhi. This view, I find, cannot 
be upheld; as the recorded details are not 
correct for Valabhi-Samvat 794 (A.D. 1113), or «2 
year before or after. But, that the grant really 
is spurious, is, I think, now certain, from all the 
results that I have recited above, And judging 
by the characters, I should be inclined to refer 
the fabrication of it to about the eleventh or 
twelfth century A.D As the J yéshtha nakshatra 
appears to occur always on, or within iwo days 
after, the new-moon tithi of Karttike, this detail 
was probably selected as a fairly safe one: the 


others being purely fictitious. 
J. F. Freer. 
ai 
PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. 4, 


Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature ; 
Sth August 1886.—Review by M. Sylvain Lévi 
of a ecompendious Sanskyit Grammar, by 
Hjalmar Edgren (one of Tritbner’s simplified 
grammars). The writer says—“The foundation 
is the inestimable grammar of Whitney. The 
author usually contents himself with follow- 
ing it, only departing from his model at chapters 
where he judges it to be too complicated. He 
has modified the order of the declensions for 
practical reasons, at the expense, however, of a 
scientific arrangement, After allowing for.a few 
errors of the press, the work remains a good gram. 
mar for the purposes for which it was written.” 

25th October.—Review of the Diwan.-i At’imeh, 
the gastronomic poems of Mauland Aba. Ishaq 
Shirazi, the cotton-carder; Persian text, Con. 


* ante, Vol. XI." p, 108ff., and Plate. “1 Mi 
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stantinople, impr. Ebu’zzia, 
vol. 8vo. pp. 184, and index. Review by M 

Cl. Huart. The East has had many veritable 
poets who have sung of Gastronomy—such as 
Ibn-ar-Réimi, Abdi’l Husén Koshéjim, Ibn-al- 
Mo’tazz, and many others, extracts from whom 
have been preserved to us in the pages of Mas’tdi. 
The present work, known in Persia and Turkey 
under the popular name of Bushag-i-At’ iméh (the 
Ba-Ishaq of the cuisine), by abbreviation of the 
name of the author, Maulané Abi-Ishag Hallaj-i 
Shirazi, has just been published at Constantinople 
under the direction of the learned Orientalist 
Mirz& Habtb al-Icfahani, and deserves attention. 

According to the Taskérat ash-sho’ard of Daulat 
Shah, Abd-Ishaq was a simple cotton-carder 
(Hall4j\, who, owing to the neatness of his sayings, 
became admitted without difficulty into the society 
of the great personages of the town of Shiriz, and 
frequented especially the court of prince Iskandar, 
son of Omar Shékh, and grandson of Tamerlan. 

The principal use of this new publication will 
be to enrich our lexicons with technical terms on 
cookery. We are also promised, on pages 4-5 of the 
work, a similarly useful poem on costume, entitled 
the Diwdn-i-Albiséh of Nizhaémud-din Mahmid 
Qari. 

The present edition depends on two copies of 
different editions published in Persia, and long 
since out of print. This text has been corrected 
by the editor, who is also author of the Alpha- 
betical Glossary, which completes the farhang 
written by Abd-Ishaq himself, and to which the 
Turkish and Arabic synonyms have been supplied. 

The book is strongly recommended as a most 
useful edition to our Library of Persian Classics. 
although disfigured here and there by bad muis- 
takes and misprints. 

Proceedings of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Letires——At the meeting of the 13th 
August 1886, M. Halévy continued the read- 
ing of his essay on the Genealogical Table 
in Genesis: X., and proposed new identifications 
for several geographical names which have not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. Differing from 
those who attribute this table to three different 
authors, he maintained its unity. The people enu- 
merated in Chapter X. are classed according to a 
geographical system. Behind this arrangement is 
concealed the arriére pensée of forming an alliance 
between the Israelites and Japhetites, or peoples of 
the north, against the Phoenicians, whose prepon- 
derance gave great anxiety to the Hebrew patriots. 

At the meeting of the 20th August, 4. Maspero 
submitted an hypothesis regarding thé Origin of 
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Sibinat or Massinat. The certain reading is 
Asi, and during the lower epochs Asinai. The 
only ancient name connected with the island 
which resembles Asina: is that of.the town of 
Asiné. On the other hand, Asi at once recalls 
the ancient name uf Asia—Asia. Now, Cyprus 


| having been one of the first colonies founded bf 


| the Greek Achwans, one may aak if the name of 


the Name of Asia. The name forthe island of . 


Cyprus in Egyptian has been read .Amasi, Asi, 


Asia, which classical antiquity applied to the 
Peninsula, and afterwards to the entire conti- 
nent did not come from this name Asi, which 
the Egyptian’ monuments show us as applied to 
Cyprus from the time of Thothmes TIL, and which 
is unknown to the editors of Assyrian documents. 

M. Halévy then continued his memoir on 
Genesis X. He maintained that the account of the 
tower of Babel, deals not with all mankind, bat 
only with the Shemites, already separated from the 
descendants of Ham and Japhet. Acoording to 
this theory, it was only amongst the Shemaites 
that the confusion of tongues and the dispersion 
which resulted therefrom took place. 

At the meeting of the 29th October, the 
Academy fixed the subjects for the ordinary prizes 
for 1889,—viz. a study on the Hindu Theatre, 
and a study on the sources of the Annals and 
History of Tacitus. The competition for the 
former ought to interest Indian readers. 

Miscellaneous.—His Majesty the King of Swe- 
den and Norway has instituted two prizea for the 
best work on twosubjects of high importance relat- 
ing to the knowledge ofthe Hast, from a historical 
and linguistic point of view. Each prize willconsist 
of a large gold medal of the value of a thousand 
Swedish crowns, and of a sum of one thousand 
two hundred and fifty Swedish crowns in money. 
The first subjects fixed upon are: (1) the history 
of the Shemitic languages, and (2) the state of 
civilization of the Arahs before Muhammad. 
Manuscripts may be written in a Scandinavian 
language, or in Latin, German, French, English, 
Italian or Arabic. They should be submitted, 
without the author’s name, but carrying a motto, 
beforg the 30th June 1888. Full particulars will 
be found on p. 318 of the Revue Critique for 
25th October 1886. G. a, GRIERSON. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
CALUMNY. 

The following verses on Calumny are very 
popular in Mithilé. The first two are said to be 
anonymous, the latter are said to be inthe Bhdja- 
prabandhasdra, a work which I have not seen, 
and which I am assured is a distinct work from 
the well-known Bhijaprabandha. 

Taare Aarraraersar | 


RATS THA CATA ATT M 
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‘There is a wondrous gnake,—the tongue— 
dwelling in its hole—the mouth of a bad man. 
It bites one man behind his ear, and thereby 
takes away the life of another.’ 
PaepaTa SHAT TT: HS TA TM A alee LAAT: | 
ae area F HoT Ft: AYA: Ii . 
‘The wise say not untraly that a wicked man 18 
far worse than a poisonous serpent. For while 
the latter is the enemy only of the ichneumon, 4 
calumniator is the enemy of everyone.’ Here 
ARSC is a threefold pun. It means either 
‘hating the ichneumon,’ or ‘not hating his own 
race,’ or ‘not hating the members of the family of 
the man he has bitten.’ 

QT; HC: A: HT: THSPTAT: QA: | 

at variant ofa ae: TaPATTSA Il 

aes: SETA THAT TIAN | 

srreray PreTATATr TRAM T TRAP UI 

cata: aftedeat Prerarsqrat si a: t 

afore afta: aa: farrat a azeaNT: Ut 
‘The snake is cruel, and the bad man is cruel, 
but the bad man is more cruel than the snake. 
The snake kills only the one man (whom he 
bites), but the bad manis all-destroying. He spies 
out holes the size of a grain of mustard in others, 
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but even when he is looking at some as big as bel- 
fruit in himself, he does not see them. The evil 
man should be shunned, even when he is adorned 
with knowledge. <A snake is not less deadly 
because he bears a precious jewel on his head. 


SHAS ATA TT TAT TA 

qartarzarrarrtned | 

AT TSA HATTA: 

wom: Te Feaataetes UI 
‘The good are as grateful for the lifting away 
of a straw from the head, as if it were the gift of 
a present of ten million pieces of gold. But the 
wicked when befriended even at the expense of 
the aider’s life, are as ungrateful for the obliga- 
tion as if it were an act of the greatest enmity.’ 





VERSES IN MIXED BIHARI AND SANSKRIT 
REGARDING INTUITION. 

The following curious doggrel was told me by a 
Mithilé Pandit. It does not profess to be Sans- 
krit, but is partially in that language :— 

er At rfarcrara | 
wad ert Fwy | 

This is said to mean, ‘The hearts of men are 
known from the motions of their eyes and eye- 
brows.’ G. A. GRIERSON. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A Sansxartr Grammar for Beginners, by F. Max 
Muxper. New and Abridged edition by A. A. Mac- 
donell. Longmans & Co., London. 1886. pp. xvi., 192. 


The number of elementary Sanskrit Gram- 
mars in English is already considerable, but the 
present volume will prove, we think, no unwelcome 
addition to their number. The previous editions 
of Prof. Max Miuller’s Grammar were, indeed, 
styled “for beginners ;” but they were used 
by those students chiefly who had advanced 
some distance under the guidance of some less 
elaborate manual. Mr. Macdonell justly claims to 
have gained something in simplicity by the com- 
pression of certain of the rules of samdhi, which 
in the earlier editions were given with such length 
of bye-law and illustration, as must have rather 
alarmed the class for whom they were intended. 
It is, however, most surprising that the new editor 
should have sacrificed so much to brevity, as to 
have given not even a summary or selection from 
the valuablechapter ontheintermediate ‘i.’ Though 
the rales for this may “take almost years to 
master thoroughly,” we cannot at all agree that 
they are “of minor practical importance,” indeed 
without some knowledge of them one does not quite 
see how, for instance, the student can avail himself 
to much advantage of the rules for the first aorist, 
which the editor has taken pains to simplify. Many 


of the short summaries and notes added by the 
editor are most valuable, reflecting doubtless his 
practical experience as a teacher. See, for example, 
his notes on vocative forms at pp. 30 and 52. 

In his transliteration the use of thickened type 
to call attention to phonetic peculiarities is most 
commendable and judicious. In another point he 
deviates from the transcription of the old editions 
to far less advantage, riz. in the case of the 
palatals which he transcribes ‘k,’ ‘9,’ etc., ‘“ because 
they are derived from the gutturals,” a singularly 
feeble reason, surely, from a learner’s point of 
view. Possibly a more cogent reason was a 
desire to assimilate this work to Professor Max 
Miller’s “ Missionary Alphabet ;” if so, we could 
have wished to find here also the macron for long 
vowels, if only to avoid odd-looking forms like ‘a’ 
and ‘4.’ For consonant-bases ai pp. 86 #f., where 
transferences of aspirates occur, the learner would 
have been helped by an actual reference back to 
the rules for the transference, to supplement the 
assistance given by the thickened type in the 
form ‘ bhutsu’ (beside ‘kakupsu’). The outlines of 
syntax with which the text of the work concludes 
form another welcome feature of this edition. 
Their perusal may be now supplemented by Dr. 
J 8S. Speijer’s new and excellent work on this 
department of Sanskrit grammar. 
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THREE CHANDELLA COPPER-PLATE GRANTS. 
BY PROF. F. KIELHORN, C.LE., GOTTINGEN. 


EDIT these grants from excellent ink- 

impressions, made and supplied to me by 
Mr. Fleet. The three grants have been already 
published; the first and second (marked by 
me A and B), by Mr. V. A. Smith, in the 
Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol XLVIL Part I. page 
84 and page 81; and the third (marked by 
me C), by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, in the same 
volume, page 738. My own readings will be 
found to differ considerably from those of my 
predecessors ; and I therefore venture to hope 
that my work in re-editing and translating 
afresh these documents, will not be considered 
unnecessary. 

The three grants are composed in Sanskrit, 
and written in the Dévanagari characters. A 
summary of their contents is as follows :— 

A.—In the family of the sage Chandré- 
tréya there was a king Harshadéva, whose 
son was the king Yasévarmadéva, whose son 
again was the king Dhangadéva, raler of 
Kalatijare. Dhaigadéva, when at Kasika 
(Benares), gave the village of Yullt (?), 
situated in Usharavaha, to the Bhatia Yasd- 
dhara, an emigrant from Tarkarika, whose 
ancestors had been settled at Dorvaharaé. The 
grant is dated Ravidina or Sunday, the 15th 
of the light half of Karttika, in the year 1055, 
when there was a lunar eclipse—The name 
Yasédhara, in connection with Dhangadéva, 
we meet again in line 29 of the Khajuraho 
inscription of Dhaiga and Jayavarman of 
[Vikrama]-Sarhvat 1059 and 1173, which I 
hope to re-edit in this J ournal, The same 
inscription also contains, in line 29, the adjective 
Tairkdrike, derived from Tarkdrikd, the name 
of one of the places mentioned in this grant. 

I am not at present able to identify, on the 
maps at my disposal, the places mentioned. 

The corresponding English date of the grant, 
in the Vikrama era, is Sunday, the 6th Nov- 
ember, A.D. 998, when there was an eclipse 
of the moon, as required.* Calculated by 
General Cunningham's Tables, the result would 
be the following day, Monday, the 7th November. 

B.—The king Vidyadharadéva was suc- 
ceeded by the king Vijayapéladéva, who 
again was succeeded by the king, the ruler of 


Kalafijara, Dévavarmadéva, the son of queen 
Bhuvanadévi. Dévavarmadéva, when at Su- 
havasa, gave the village of Kathahau (*), 
situated in Ranamana, in the R&éjapura 
avasthd, to the Brahman Abhimanyn, an emi- 
grant from the Biaita-village Dhakari. The 
grant is dated Sémadina or Monday, the 3rd 
of the dark half of Vaisikha in the year 1107. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the 
places on my maps. 

The date, too, cannot in my opinion be 
fixed with absolute certainty. According to 
General Cunningham’s Tables the 3rd of the 
dark halfof Vaisikha of Vikrama-Samvat 1107, 
by the northern reckoning, should be Thursday, 
the 15th March, A.D. 1050; but the true 
date seems to be Wednesday the 14th, because 
the full moon fel! on the llth (abont 4 rm, 
Benares time). In the preceding year( Vikrama- 
Samvat 1106) the 3rd of the dark half of 
Vaisikha, by the northern reckoning, accord- 
ing to the Tables, should be Sunday, the 26th 
March, A.D. 1049; but here again the true date 
seems to be Saturday, the 25th, because the 
full-moon fell on the 22nd (abont I] a.s., 
Benares time). And in the year again preced- 
ing that year, the Srd of the dark half of 
Vaigakha (Vikrama-Samvat 1105), by the 
northern reckoning, according to the Tables, 
should be Tuesday, the 5th April, A.D. 1048; 
but in reality the date seems to be Sonday, 
the 4th, because the full-moon fell on the lst 
April (about 10 p.u., Benares time). In the 
year following upon 1107, the 3rd of the dark 
half of Vaisakha (Vikrama-Samvat 1108), by 
the northern reckoning, according to the 
Tables, should be Wednesday, the 3rd April, 
A.D. 1051; and here again the true date seems 
to be the preceding day, Tuesday, the 2nd April, 
becanse the full-moon fell on the 30th March 
(about 10 4x., Benares time). Of the four 
years for which I have made the calculations, 
the only year in which the 3rd of the dark half 
of Vaisikha (following the northera reckoning) 
did fall on a Monday, is therefore Vikrama- 
Samvat 1105. Unfortunately the year is not 
givenin the grant in words, but the figure 1107 
is perfectly clear ; and as Iam most unwilling 


? Cunningham’s Indian Eras, p. 218. 
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to assume an error in the grani, I hope that 
others versed' in the subject will point out my 
error, and will calculate both the date of this 
grant and also that of the next which offers a 
similar difficulty. 

C.—In the race of the Chandratréya princes 
there was the king Kirtivarmadéva, who was 
succeeded by the king Prithvivarmadéva, 
who again was‘succeeded by the king Madana- 
varmadéva, rolerof Kalafijara. Madanavar- 
madéva, when in residence near Bhailasva- 
min, gave ten ‘ploughs’ of land of the village 
Vamheradé, in the Sidali wishayz, to the 
Brahman Ribhalagarman(?), an emigrant from 
the village Dhakfri (mentioned in the grant 
B.). The piece of land given was bounded on 
the east by the village Ranasua, on the south 
hy Kamanauda, and on the north by Vijault. 
The grant is dated Sémavdéra or Monday, the 
loth of the light half of Migha, being the day 
of the full-moon, in the year 1190. 

Bhailasvamin is evidently the same as 
Bhaillasvamin, which occurs in a grant pub- 
lished by Dr. F. H. Hall (Jour. Beng. As. Soc., 
Vol. XXXT. p. 125, line 5), and has been 
identified with the modern Bhilsa, The other 
places I am unable to identify. 

As to the date, the L5th of the light half of 
Migha of Vikrama-Satnvat 1190, by the Tables, 
should be the 12th January A.D. 1134, and 
on this day there was fall-moon (about 3 P.x., 
Benares time); but the 12th J anuary, A.D. 1134, 
was & Friday, not a Monday. 


A.—Plate of Dhangadéva. 
[Vikrama]-Sarhnvat 1055. 


This inscription is on a copper-plate, which 
was found, with B. bélow, in 1872, by a 


peasant, in ploughing, at the village of Nan- 
yaura, in the Panwari-Jaitpur Tahsil of the 
Hamirpur District in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The original plates, of both this and 
B. below, are now in the Library of the Benga] 
Asiatic Society at Calentta; having been 
presented by Mr. V. A. Smith, who obtained 
them through Mr, W. Martin, B.C.S. 

The plate, which is inseribed on one side 
only, measures about 143” by 72”. The edges 
of it were turned up, so as to form a high 
raised rim all round, which was fastened, by 
fusing, at two of the corners, but not at the 
other two. The plate is rather thin; and the 
letters, being fairly deep, shew through very 
plainly on the back of it. The engraving is 
good; but, as usual, the interiors of most of the 
letters shew marks of the working of the en- 
graver's tool.—There is no ring-hole in the 
plate, for a ring, with a seal attached to it; 
and no indications of a seal having ever been 
soldered on to it. 

The preservation of the plate is perfect. 
With the exception of perhaps one single 
letter (the consonant of the eighth akshara 
from the end in line 10, read by me yx), every 
letter is perfectly clear and distinet ; so that, 
with the one exception referred to, there can 
be no doubt whatever about the actual read- 
ings of the plate. The mistakes made by the 
engraver are few and unimportant; and they 
admit of easy correction. Ba is always de- 
noted by the sign for va; but va and dha are 
throughout clearly distinguished. There are 
a few slight misiakes of orthography. The 
language is correct ; excepting that, in line 
8, pravé&krita has been employed in the sense 
of. pravishta or pravésita. 


TEXT.” 


1 Om Svastit (1)  Astt’-kalpstaruh* prapayindinm’=Ananda-kandah satémh  mitrinith 


nayan-Amritai para-va(ba)lasy=dtp[a*]ta-kétoh 


parah }° sétnh saiigara-varidhér= 


bhagavatas=trailékya-chadimanéi=Chandratréya- 


2 munér=mmahfyasi kulé éri-Harshaddvo 
krinta-mabibhritah | nidigha-bhisk 


timira-nikara-taranih para-ka- 


nripah I! Prachanda*-mandal-[é]grasya kara- 
arasy=tva prat&pd yasya dubsahah i Ari-7 


Gna Raa 


* From the ink-impression, 

5 Metre, Sérdtlavilrtdita, 

* Here two syllables (wv 
text; it is just asible, 
margin above ru 


——-) have been omitted in the 
that they may stand, in the 
pra, where there appears to be some 


writing. One expects something like suhrit-pranayindm. 
* The anusvdra (rh) before m should be struck out, 
* Metre, Sléka (Anushtnbh), 
* Metre, Arya. 
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3 ri-karat-dvabh[é*|dana-kuthiérah | © Lakshmi-lat-ilavalas=tasmaj=jaté  YakOvarmmaé jt 
Yasy="6ndu-konda-gubhréna yaéasi dhavalikritah | kulichala-gohah sévya jatih 
Kannara:ydshita- 

4 mit’ Tasya éri-Dhangadévé=bhit-putrah patram jaya-Sriyah t asamkhya-samkhya- 
vikhyatah § khadga-dhara-parékramah 11)  Chitram 
virah-inalah | ajasram=aéra-piniya-sichyamé- 

5 né=pi varddhaté | Bhaigé="ntahpurik-alakéshu surata-kridfsn kéSa-crahsh kithinyam 
kachayér=bhruvéh knutilata chandré kalapka-sthitih’1*] svachchhandyam ka 
(ka)vi-viichi kairava-vané mitr-ddaya+ 

6 dvéshiti yasminn=tka-mahipatau kadaliki-kindéshu nihsirataé { Paramabhattéraka- 
mahiarijidhirija -paramésvara-éri-sri- Harshadéva - paidanudhyiita - paramabhattaraka- 
mahiri- 

7 jadhipija-paramésvara-sri- Yasovarmmadéva - pidinudbyita - paramabhattirake - maharaja- 
dhirija-paramésvara-sri-Kalafijar-idhipati-sri-Dhangadévah °° samvatsara-sahasre 
paiicha-paticha- 

8 fgad-adhiké Kiarttika-paurnnamdsyim MRavi-diné évah samvat 1055 K[a*]rtti(ka| 
Su di 15 Ravau ady=éh=[ai]va™ Kasikayfarh Saithik3ya-**graha-grisa-pravésikrita- 
mandalé | R6éhini-hriday-ina- 

9 nda-kanda-harinalafichhané 1) Bhitradvija-sagétraya tri-pravariya Bharadvaja Aigi- 
rasa Va(b&)rhaspatya  Vajasanéya-Sikhind TarkkArikaé-vinirggata-Darvva- 
haré-grim-ibhijanaéya bhatta- 

10 &ri-Yaésédharéya § bhatta-Jaya[ku]mfra-sutaya UshbaravAha-prativa(ba)ddham  sa-jala- 
sthalam sa-nimn-dnnatam  s-iimra-madhfikam  sa-sir-dshara{m] prakhyata- 
chatul)-sima-paryantam Yullt**-nimadhéya-grima- 

11 [m1] Nri(vri)ddhayé* punya-yagasir=mmitapitrér=ath=dtmanah 1 [gria}mam=agrimya- 
charitah sa dadan dharmma-vatsalah | Dat[t*]va didééa tatratyan-janin- 
=janapada-priyah | bhéga-bhéga-hirany-adi 

12 dadinath sukham=isyatim j1 Uktat=cha smriti-kéraih {1 Va(ba)hubhir=vvasudha 
bhukt&é rijabhih Sagar-ddibhih 1 yasya yasya yadd bhimis=tasya tasya 
tadi phalam i} Bhimim yah pratigrihna(hna)- 

13 ti yag=cha bhimim prayachchhati | ubhau tan punya-karmmfnan niyatau svargga- 
gaminau | Gam=tkamh suvarynam=skam bbiimér=apy=tkam=afgulam | haran= 
narakam=iyAti yavad-dhftasamplavam([lI*] 

14 Idawh &fDhaigadévasya fisanath éisan-arjjita-pratdpa-tipit-drati-chakrasya krama- 
varttina[h] 

15 Sri-Dhathga 1! 


TRANSLATION. bridge across the ocean of battle. The prowess 











yad-ari-narinam  hridayé 


: of this (prince), who was inspiring fear by his 
Om ! May it be well! terrific pede of troops, (ani) a had made 
tributary (io himself other) sovereigns, was 
difficult to endure, like the brilliancy of the 
summer-sun, which is fierce with its burning 
orb, (and) which scorches with its rays the 
mountains. 
(L. 2.)—From him was born Yasovarman, 
who scattered the host of the enemies as the 


(L. 1.)—In the exalted family of the vener- 
able sage Chandratréya, the crest-jewel of the 
three worlds, there was @ prince, the illustrious 
Harshadéva, (who was) a tree of paradise to 
those attached (¢o him), a root of joy to the 
good, nectar for the eyes of his friends, a mighty 
comet boding evil to the host of his enemies, a 





* Metre, Sloka’ (Anushtubh); and in’ the next two 


verses, 

° Metre, Sardilavikridits. _ 

20 This sign of punctuation is snperfluons. 

a3 Originally adyéhiva, but it looks og done: not 
certain about this), as if the d of Ad struck 


ont, and some other vowel-sign written above A, I 





should have expected to read adytha fri Kasikdyim. 

12 Metre, Sléka (Anushtubh). 

3 ‘The first akshara of this word might possibly be 
read chu, 

* Metre, Sldka (Anushtubh); and in the following 
verses. 
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sun. does the mass of darkness, an axe in cleav- 
ing the temples of his opponents’ elephants, 
(and) a watering-basin around the creeper 
Fortune. Illuminated by his fame, radiant like 
the moon and like jasmine, the caves of the 
mountain ranges became a suitable resort for 
the wives of the Kimnaras, 

(L. 4.)—-His son was the illustrious Dhanga- 
déva, a fit dwelling for the goddess of victory, 
renowned in countless battles, valorous (above 
everything) by the blade of his sword,” 
Strange it is, that the fire of separation is ever 
increasing in the hearts of the wives of his 
enemies, although it is incessantly sprinkled 
with the water of their tears. So long as he 
is‘the sole lord of the earth, (only) the curls of 
the damsels of the female apartmentsare loose,'° 
there is seizure by the hair (only) in amorous 
dalliance,-hard are (only) the two breasts, 
crooked (only) the brows, a stain shows (only) 
in the moon, selfwilledness there is (only) in 
the speech of poets, aversion to the rise of a 
friend*’ (only) in the cluster of night-lotuses, 
frailty (only) in the stems of plantains. 

(L. 6.)—The most worshipful, the supreme 
king of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, the illu- 
strious Dhaigadéva, the ruler of the glorious 
Kalafijara,—who meditaies on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahdrd- 
jas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Yaso- 
varmadéva,—who meditated on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahdrd- 
jas, the supreme lord, the very*® illustrious 
Harshadéva,— whe is devoted to the law (and) 
whose conduct is not rustic, *’—in the year one 
thousand increased by fifty-five; on the full- 
moon day of Karttika, on Sunday,—thus (in 
Jigures) on Sunday the 15th day of the light 
half of Kirttika in the year 1055,—when the 
*‘deer-marked’ (moon), the root of joy to the 
heart of Rohini, had his orb swallowed by 
(Rahn) the son of Simhika,*°—on this day, here 
at Kabika (Benares) to increase the (spiritual) 
merit and fame of his parents as well as of 


ee 
* T am'almost inclined to think that the writer meant 
to sey uikhyata-khatga.dhérd-pardkramah, 
‘* I know that the above translation does not do 


1. 16, antahpurikdlakéshu dhangah)—means ‘a break’ 
fracture, ruin, defeat, flight,’ etc.; all these were not 
found in the ing’s dominions. But bhanga also means, 
and means still I believe in Marathi, ‘curling’; and in 
this landable sense bhanga did exist, 

*" Mitra, the original for ‘ friend,’ also means ‘ sun.’ 


himself, has given the village named Yullt (?), 
which appertains to Usharavaha, with its 
water and dry land, with its low and high (land), 
with its mango and madhika-trees, with its 
fertile and saline soil, up to its well-known 
four boundaries, to*the Bhatia the illustrious 
Yasdédhara, son of the Bhatia Jayakumitra, of 
the Bharadvaja gétra (and) whose three pra- 
varas are Bhiradvija, Aagirasa (and) Barhas- 
patya, of the Vajasanéya sdchd, who has come 
from Tarkarik& and whose ancestors were 
settled at the village Dirvahara. (dnd) having 
given (it), he, who is fond of the people, has 
commanded the people therein,—“ Give the 


"share of the produce, the money-rent and so 


forth, and (havitig done so) live happily” !9* 

(L. 12).-And it has been said by the writers 
on law :—[ Here follow three of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses, which it is 
unnecessary to translate. ] 

(L. 14).—This is the order of the illustrious 
Dhangadéva, who has distressed the circle of 
his enemies by the majesty which he has: 
acquired by his government, (and) who acts in 
accordance with the law.*? 

(L. 15).—The illustrious Dhanga. 


B.—Plate of Dévavarmadéva, 


[Vikrama]-Samvat 1107. 


This inscription is on another copper-plate 
which was found, with A. above, in 1872, by 
a peasant, in ploughing, at the village of 
Wanyaura, in the Panwari Jaitpur Tahsil of 
the Hamirpur Districtin the North-West Pro- 
vinces. As stated above, the original plate is 
now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, at Calcutta, 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measnres about 153” by 103.” “It is quite 
smooth; the edges of it having been neither 
fashioned thicker, nor raised into rims. The 
plate is not very thick; but the letters are 
rather shallow, and do not shew through on the 
reverse side at all, The engraving is very 


“4 Ido not think, that, in this particular instance an: 
importance has to be attached to the double érf of the 
original, 

** This epithet has been put in merel to get the pla 
on the-words grdmam agrdmya-charitah. a aad 

. t.e, when there was a lunar eclipse. 

* Compare e.g. ante, Vol, XIIL p. 191. j 
p23lizn me 


3 krama in krama-vartin [ take in the sense of 
widhivat, 
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good ; many of the letters, however, are filled- 
in with a hard incrustation of rust, which it 
was impossible to clear out altogether; of 
those that are not so filled-in, some shew, as 
usual, in the interiors, marks of the working 
of the engraver’s tool.—At the top of the plate, 
about the centre, there is a mark as if a ring- 
hole was made, or half made, and was then 
filled-in again, either intentionally, or acci- 
dentally by the accumulation of rust; but no 
ring and seal are now forthcoming. 

The preservation of the plate is almost per- 
fect. There are only two aksharas, which are 
indistinct, the last in line 7 and the first in 
line 15. The writer or engraver has made a few 
mistakes (vdh for kah, and gvh for jiah in line 5, 


and janah for jananah in line 6), and in a few 
instances he has formed certain letters or com- 
binations of letters somewhat carelesely. A 
strange form of the letter pha occurs in the 
word phalam in line 16, while the ordinary 
form of that letter has been used in line 16. 
Ba is always denoted by the sign for ta, and 
the signs for va, dka, and cha are occasionaliy 
confounded. There are a few mistakes of 
orthography, notably Sachi for Sackiin line 4, 
saila for gatla in line 12, sésana for é&isana ‘in 
line 18, and punya for punya in line 10. As 
regards the language, attention may be drawn 
to the causal form krishdpayatu in line 15, and 
to the masculine Dyandva-compound kehity- 
udadhim in the same lne. 


TEXT.” 


1 Om Svasti t(\t) Paramabhattiraka-mabiréjadhirija- paraméévara- éri- Vidyédharadéva- 
padanudh yita-paramabhattiraka-maharajadhi- 

2 raja-paraméévara- &ri- Vijayapaladéva-pidinudhyate-paramabhattiraka-mahérijadhirsja- 
paramésvara-paramamahésvara-éri-Kélarhjar-ddhi- 

3 pati-érimad-Dévavarmmadévah knuéalt 1" 


pratip-dnala-kavalit-Akhile-dik-chakravélah { 


sathgram-dmngana-nihat-drati-vanita-vaidhavya-dana-di- 


4 ksha-goruh ii 


Api Manébhavam patata- 


Yah*satyéna Yudhishthirah vijayaté tyagéna 


githbhiryéna mah-Gdadhith prabhutayaé dévam Sa(éa)cht-vallabham | rftpén= 


Champ-idhipam | 


5 y& Sukram sa-Vidba(cha)spatim tesy=inyair=vigad-émdu-dhime-dhavalaih kath kirttitaih 
syad=gunaih {1 Va(bu)ddhimin**=dharmmiva(ka) h fGrah satya-vidi jit-éndriyah | 


krita-gu(jia)h  saj-ja- 
6 n-dnanda-jana(na*Jh énbha-darsanah tl 


” samvat 1107 


Ittham=anéke-guna-gana-sabalarikrita-sariraly | 
nihstre-suthdaratar-dl6ka-kedali-garvbha(rbbha)-vibhram-Akira-saisiram=akalayye \ 


Vaigikha-misé kri[shna]-pakshé 


tritiyayam S6ma-diné Suhavasa- 


samivasé Rajapur-avasthayam Ranamaua}-samva(mba)ddha-Kaths[hau(?)]~"* 
8 gramé nivisi-mahattama-janapadin vra(bré)hman-éttaran rija- purashith/ é=cha] vi(b6)}- 
-ya(dha)yati 1 (i) Atmiya-matuh rijiifi-Bhuvanadévyah simver | 
9 tsari(ri)ké | jalé vidhivat-snatva déva-manushya-pirvvin pitrin sa-darbha-til-ddakéns 


saintarpya ravér=argham dat[t* ]va 
[rchya] yathivat hutabhuji hutva cha 1 


10 


bhaga*vantahh Bhavini-patim samabhya- 
mitapitrér=Atmana[é=cha] punya(nys.)-yaso- 


phivriddhayé | Dhakart-bhatia-grima-vinirggataya Bharadvaja-gotriya A(a)mgi- 


il ae ee 


Abhimanyavé bhatte- 
12 ya shat-karmm-abhiratiya 

[mra]-mavi(dhi)ksh | 
18 ha-lavan-dkarah | sa-vana-nidhinah | 

gochara-paryantah | 


%3 From the ink-impression. 


3¢ Here and in many places below, which it is not 
pattie (My mark with separate notes, the of 
punctuation are superfluous. 


3 Metro, Sirdilavikriiita; 
2% Metro, Sléka (Anushtnbh). 


Jla-putriya J asavare-naptre | 
su-éilaya | grimé<yam=ssmébhi[h*] sa-jala-sthalah | 
sa-gartt-Gshara-pishipak | 
chatur-~dghita-visuddhah | 
pirvva-datte-déva-vra(bra)hmans-varjital t 


iya Yajurvvéda-sikhiné vrii(bré /hmana- 
vada-védamga-piragé- 


s-A- 
ga-sai(Sai)le-vahalah | ga-16- 
gva-sim’-trina-yiti- 
pii(éa)- 


re btfnl about the lastakehara, which appears 
‘she smentat damaged in the original. It con 
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14 sanatvéna pradattah I(t) 


bhiga-[bhé]oa-kara-hiranya-dathd-Aday-idikam=uchit-dnuchitam 


vyam | 
15 [Sa(?)] charndr-Arkam kshity-udadhim 


va[i*] Na kair=api bha- 


Tad=bhavadbhir -4[ ja ]-Sravana-vidhéyair=bhutva 


samasta 
ch=4sy=Opanéta- 
bhunaktu 


yavat sva-putra-pautra-samtatya 


phégéna va prayachchhatu anyasya vi daddtu vikrindtu krishatu krishapayatu 


16. vi-bhéktribhih paripamnthibhir=bhavitavyam | Va(ba)hubhir=""vasudha bhukta rajabhih 


Sagar-ddibhih | yasya 
Bhimim yah prati- 


yasya 


yada bhimis=tasya 


tasya tadi phalam \(It) 


17 [griJhnati ya[é=cha] bhimim prayachchhati | ubhau tau punya-karmmanan niyatam 


svargga-ciiminau I(I1) Samkham bhadr-dsanam 
vahanih 1 bhimi-dinasya chihna- 
svargeah  Purathdara I(t) 
sa vishthayim krimir=bhitva 


18 ni phalam 
vasumdharam | 


chhatvam var-dévdh*°  vara- 


y6  haréta 
saha  majjati 1 (il) 


Sva-dattim para-dattim=va 


pitribhih 


Sva(suva)rnnam=ékamh gam=ék[a*]m bhimér=apy=cka- 
19 msathgulah | haran=narakam=fyati yivad-dhitasamplavam {| Mamgalath mahé-srih 1 
Srimad-Dévavarmmadévah i 


TRANSLATION. 
Om! May it be well! 
(L. 1.)--The most worshipful, the supreme 


kmg of Mahérdjas, the supreme lord, the- 


devout worshipper of Mahéévara, the illustrious 
Dévavarmadéva, the ruler of the glorious 
Kalanjara,—who meditates on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahéré- 
jas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Vijayap4- 
ladéva,—who meditated on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahdrdjas, 
the supreme lord, the illustrious Vidyadhara- 
déva,—the prosperous,—* 

(L. 3).—By the fire of his prowess he has 
devoured the whole circle of the regions. He 
is the spiritual guide to initiate into widowhood 
the wives of the enemies slain (by him) on the 
battle-fleld. Since he surpasses by his truth- 
fulness Yudhishthira, by his generosity (Karna) 
the ruler of Champa, by his depth the great 
ocean, by his might the god (Indra) who is the 
beloved. of Sachi, by his beauty too the ‘ mind- 
born’ (god of love), by his shrewdness Sukra. 
together with Vachaspati,“*—-what would be 
the use of recounting his other qualities, brilli- 
ant like the splendour of the clear moon? In- 
telliigent, devoted to the law, valorous, speaking 
the truth, subduing the senses, grateful, causing 


29 M tre, Slé : : ; 
ee oka (Anushtubh); and in the following 


a ane h is superfluous. 
reflected ae is continued in line 6,—he, having 


@ The preceptor of the Daityas and the preceptor of 


the gods. 
~? IT am somewhat doubtful about this tranglation. 


joy to good men, of auspicious aspect—thus his 
person is adorned with a mass of many noble 
qualities. 

(L. 6.)—He, having reflected, that (this) 
worldly existence with its graceful appearance 
resembles the inside of the plantain-stem, which, 
beautiful indeed to look at, is void of substance, 
(being) in residence at Suhavasa, on Monday 
the third of the dark half of themonth Vaiéi- 
kha in the year 1107, informs the Mahatiamus 
and the people, Brihmans and others, dwelling 
at the village of Kathahau (?), which apper- 
tains to Ranamaua in the Rajapura avasthd, 
and the king’s officers (as follows) :— 

(L. 8.)—On the anniversary (funeral cere- 
mony in honour) of our mother, the queen, the 
illustrious Bhuvanadévi,—having according to 
rule bathed in water, having satisfied with 
water containing darbha-grass ahd sesamum the 
divinities and men as well as the ancestors, 
having presented the argha (offering) to the sun, » 
having adored the holy lord of Bhavani, and 
having duly sacrificed to fire,—we have, in 
order to increase the (spiritual) merit and fame 
of our parents and ourself, given as a grant 
this village, with its water and dry land, with 
its mango. and madhika-trees, with its ravines, 
saline wastes and stones, with its hills and 
water-courses (?),** with its mines of iron and 





‘The word vdhald occurs in the Khérepatan plates of 


Satyasraya IT, and has there been translated by ‘ torrent’ 
(Jour, Bo: Br. R. As, Soc. Vol. I. p. 222). One 
compare vdhiné ‘a river,’ and vihaka “a water-channel’ 
in the Gwalior inscription of Saynvat 938 ; Hultzsch in 
Jour. Sang eet Val XL. P Pa (béAA, ‘ a water- 
course’ Elliot, Suppl. Glossary, Vol, IL. p. 225 ; Grierson, 
Bihar Peasant Life, § 954), . 
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salt, with the treasure in its forests, well- 
defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper 
boundaries, the grass and pasture land, exclu- 
sive of what has before this been given** to the 
gods and to Brihmans,—to the Brihman 
Abhimanyn, the son of the Bhatta Els, (and) 
grandson of Jasavara, of the Bharadvaja gotra 
(and) whose three pravaras are Aigirasa, Bar- 
haspatya (and) Bharadvaja, of the Yajurvéda 
sékhd, who has come from the Bhatta-village 
Dhakért, who completely knows the Vidas 
and the Védangas, delights in the six duties 
(enjoined on Driahimana),** (and) is of excellent 
disposition. 

(L. 13.)~You, therefore, being ready to obey 
(owr) commands, shall make over to him every 
kind of income, fixed and not fixed,** the share 
of the produce, taxes, money-rent, fines, and 
so forth. And he may enjoy, or permit to 
enjoy, or give to another, sell, plough, or canse 
to be ploughed (thts land) in the unbroken 
succession of his sous and son’s sops, 80 long as 
moon and sun, the earth and the sea endure, 
No future rolers whatever shall obstruct him. 

(L. 16).—[Here follow five of the customary 
benedictive and imprecatory verses, which it is 
unnecessary to translate]. 

(L. 19).—(May) bliss (and) good fortune 
(aitend) ! 


The illustrious Dévavarmadéva. 


C.—Plate of Madanavarmadévs. 
{Vikrama]-Samvat 1190. 

This inscription is on a copper-plate which 
was obtained somewhere in the Augéist Pargana 
in the Babéraé Tahsil of the Band§ District 
in the North-West Provinces. The original 
plate ig now in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, at Calcutta; having been 
apparently presented by Mr. A. Cadell, B.C.S. 

The plate, which is inscribed on one side 
only, measures about 16%”. by 103’. The plate 
itself is quite smooth ; but all round it there is 


a fiat rim, about }” broad and }/' thick, fasten-. 


ed on very tightly by Cacnte ons rivets, which 
could not conveniently be removed in order 
to get @ perfectly clear impression of some 
of the letters lying close up to it. The plate 
is not very thick; but the letters, being shallow, 





% In one would have expocted to read 
jcthecudlee or eld) varia. 








Cee need 


do not shew through on the back of it. 
The engraving is only fairly good; and the 
interiors of most of the letters shew, as usyal, 
marks of the working of the engraver's tool.— 
There is a ring-hole in the lower part of the 
plate; but the ring, with the seal attached 
to it, is not now forthcoming. In the upper 
part of the plate itself, however, there is 
engraved the goddess Lakshmi, squatting on a 
four-legged stool, with, at each side, an ele- 
phant, standing on an expanded waterlily, and 
pouring water over her head ; the trunks of the- 
elephants are hidden under the rim fastened on 
to the plate. 

The preservation of the plate is almost 
perfect, and, to judge from the ink-impression, 
there are only two instances where the forms of 
the letters engraved cannot be made ont with 
certainty, the third al:shara from the end in line 
7, and the first akshara in line 8. Bnt tho 
letters have not always been formed clearly and 
distinctly by the engraver, and in this respect 
I would particularly note, that ya has mostly 
been written like sa, that the signs for va and 
cha are almost or entirely alike, and that it is 
often difficult and sometimes impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the signs for fa and na, and 
those for da and da. Ba is always denoted by 
the sign for va ; and the same sign several times 
serves for dha. Mistakes of orthography are 
more numerous than in the preceding grants. 
We find the dental sibilant for the palatal, in 
visva 1, 1, visvésvaral. 1, vamsa 1. 1, peramés- 
vara L. 3 and |. 4, ma@hésvara 1. 4, risuddhe 1. 9, 
sata l. 10, suklal. 11, sékhin 1. 18, sermman 
1. 14, eravana |. 15, pravége 1. 16, and sana 1.16; 
the dental nasal for the lingual, in punya 1. 11 
and 1.12; and the word irs for irs in 1. 13. 
A wrong form is karshatah for krishatah in L. 
17; and peculiar and contrary to grammar is 
the position of the numeral in hala-daia I. 7, 
dréna-sdrdhasapta |. 8, and sataikal. 10. Highly 
interesting are the Apabhramia Nominative 
cases dashdaku for dandaké, dandaka} in |. 8 and 
L 9, valmikeu for valmiké, valmikah in |. 9, and 
véu for vdpé, edpah inl. 7, for which I refer 
the reader to Hémachandra’s Prékrit Grammar, © 
IV. 331, and Hoernle and Grierson’s Bihéd 


Dictionary, a.v. akhandal, 











bead x ol, XIIL, p. 57, note 14. 
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TEXT.*’ 

1 Om Svasti tl Jayaty**=abladayan=visva(Sva)m visv(8v)-ésva(éva)ra-sird-dhritah } 
Charhdratréya-narémdranath  varhsa(ga)s=chamdra  iv=dj[j*}valah I(t) Tatra 
prava- oo — 

2 rddhamaéné  virévi(dhi)-vijaya-bhrajishnu-jayasakti-vijayasakty-adi-vir-dvirbhava-bhasvaré 
paramabhatiéraka-mahéra- 


3 javi(dhi)raja-paramésva (Sva)ra-sri-Kirttivarmmadéva-padinudhyata-paramabhattiraka-ma- 
harajadhiraja-paramésva($va)ra-éri-Pri- 

4 thvivarmmadéva-pidinndhyata-paramabhattaraka-mahérajadhirdja-paramésva(sva)ra-para~ 
mamah|é* |sva(sva)ra-Kalamjar-adhipa- 

5 ti-éripa(ma)jn-Madanavarmmadév6 vijayiit Sa ésha durvvishahatara-pratépa-tapita- 
sakala-ripu-kulah kula-vavii(dhfi)m=iva vasumdharaz: nirakulam ya(pa)- 

6 ripdlayann=avikala-vivéka-nirmmalikrita-matih "°° Stdali-vishay-dntahpéti-Vamharada- 
gram-dpagatin kyturmvi(bi)-kayastha-mahattar-4- 

7 din sarvvén samajfiapayati [1*] Astn vah samviditarh yath=dparilikhitésmmi- 
(smi)n=gramé hala-das=Amnké=pi hala 10 satka-bhimir=yatra vau[gé?]*°kéra- 

8 [dé?]** dréna-sirddha-sapta pa(ya)ir=ighatih ptrvvasyém disi Ranasné-grima- 
datndaku \** dakshinasyféh digi Kamanaud4-gri[{ma*]-dashdaku 1 paschimaydrm 
disi madhiika- 

9 vrikshu(ksha)-valmiku | uttaré Vijauli-grima-dathdaku | évata chatur-Aghdta-visu- 
(su)ddha bhiimih jadif-kshétréna saha sa-jala-sthala sa-sthdvara-jamga- 

10 m4 s-idha-iir[dhva] bhiita-bhavishyad-varttamiéna-nihéésh-Addya-sahita ch=4smabhir= 
Bhailasvami-samip-Avasé navaty-adhika-sa-(éa)taik-dpéta-sa- 

11 hasratamé sathvatsaré Maghé mAsi su(Su)kla-pakshé pirnnimdyath Séma-varé amhkaté=pi 
saivat 1190 Magha su di 15 Séméu puny(ny)-ddakéna vidhiva- 

12 t snétva dév-ddin-samtarpya bhdskarazh Bhavant-patin ch=ibhyarehchya hntabhoji 
hutva métapitrér=atmanag=cha punya(ny4)ya Dhakéri-grama-vinirggatéya Vaja- 

13 sanéya-si(GA)khiné BhA(4*]radvaja-gdtriya} Bharadvaja-1 Arbgirasa-1  VA(bi)- 
*rhaspatya- § —tri(tri)-pravariya. | Vépa*na-prapautriya | § SAnhi-pautraya ) 
Jate-putriya 

14° Ra[bha]**lasa(éa)rmmané vra(bré)hmaniya kufa-lata-pfiténa hast-bdakéna svastivachana- 
pirvvam charhdr-irkka-sama-kdlam putra-pautr-ady-anvay-anugdmitvéna  gisa- 

15 nam kritvk datt-8ti matva bhavadbhir=ajiia -sra(Sra)vana-vivé (dhé)yair=bhitva bhaga- 
bhég-idikam sarvvam=asmai samupanétavyai [II*] Tad=énim=asya bhimitm 
sa-nirggama-pra|vé]-** 

16 sa(sa)m sa-sarvy-isav-ékshu-karppisa-kusnthbha-sa(éa)n-Amre-madhtk-di-bhtrubath Sa~ 
vane-khani-nidhinam=aparairzapi sim-intarggatair=vastubhih sahitasn 

17 sa-vahy-ibhyantar-Adéyamh bhurhjinasya kersheteh karshayaté din-idhane-vikrayaih va 
kurvvaté na kénachit=-kachid=vAdhd karttavya [W*] Idazh ch=dsmad-dé- 

18 ‘nam=andchchhédyam=anaharyamh [ch]=éti bhavibhir=api bhimipdlaik palaniyam=iti |} 
Uktam cha h Va(ba)hubhir“*=vvasudh& bhuktd rijabhih Sagar-ddibhih | 

18 yasya yasya yadi bhimis=tasya tasya tadé phalamh } Likhita[wh*] cha dharmmalékhi- 
Fhaésishdhens utkirnnam cha vijiinike-Jalhanén=éti 1) 


57 From the ink-impression. : necessary to mark with separate notes, the signs of 
2 ee cae Ee a ay ae, bts oti 

sign ion is us, : share pa is perfe ear, but it is notim- 
I am very doubtful about this akshara; it might | possible that (as in értpat for Trimet in line 5) pa may 


possibly be dhé (hardly m4); but it is also possible, that | have been put wrongly for ma, 

the whole akshara may have been samy oe “This akshara might possibly be read sa. 

7 This tb t possibly be di; the consonant oe vowel @ is only very faintly visible; the con-: 
Lo eee a certainly ah is certain. 

_ “ Here and in several places below, which it is not | “ Metre, Sléka (Anushtubh). 
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TRANSLATION, 


Om ! May it be well! 


(L. 1.)—Victorious is the race of the Chan- 
dratréya princes, which causes joy to all, is 
humbly revered by all rulers, (and) is resplen- 
dent like the moon, that gladdens the universe 
‘and) is borne on the head by the Ruler of 
the universe ! 

In this flourishing (race), lustrous because 
of the appearance (in it) of warriors whose 
power of victory, power of conquest and so 
forth derived splendour from the defeat of 
(their) adversaries,—the most worshipful, the 
supreme king. of Mahdrdjas, the supreme lord, 
the devout worshipper of Mahéégvara, the illn- 
strious Madanavarmadéva, ruler of Kélatfi- 
jara,—who meditates on the feet of the most 
worshipfal, the supreme king of Mahérdjas, 
the supreme lord, the illustrious Prithvivar- 
madéva,—who meditated on the feet of the 
most worshipful, the supreme king of Mahé- 
rdjas, the supreme lord, the illustrious Kirti- 
varmadéva,— 

(l. 5.)—He, the victorious, who has dis- 
tressed the whole host of his enemies by his 
prowess, which is indeed most difficult to en- 
dure, who is keeping the earth like a noble 
wife free from trouble, (and) whose intellect is 
rendered spotless by his perfect discernment,— 
he commands all cultivators (Kutumbins), Kdya- 
sthas, Mahatiaras and others assembled at the 
village of Vamharadé, which lies within the 
Sadali Ivishaya, (as follows) :—~ 

(L. 7.) Be it known to you, that, for the 
(spiritual) merit of our parents and ourself, 
we (being) in residence near Bhailasvamin, 
in the year one thousand increased by one 
hundred and ninety, on the full-moon day in 
the light half of the month Magha, on a 
Monday,—in figures too, on Monday the 15th 





3 


4? For satka in the different sense of ‘ belon to, 
Be8, ae bes XI. p. 309, lines 22 and 8; Ve etre, 


s ee a8 a measure of land d @tmi-hala) os rece ni 
occurs ¢.g. in the Chaulukya jan y Dr 
Biihler, ante, Vol. VI. 
® The word vdu in the ori 1 
Sanskrit word vapal Pesan ary com also Grier- 
son, Bihir Peasant Life, § 855, béwag, badg, bdiig); the 
following four syllables, which should denote some a 
ticular kind or kinds of grain, I am not able to exp 
With the whole phrase compar: e.g. ante, V: Vol. 3 xXV., 
S40, Hines 48 and 46, and yayt raggop a-mip it 
dvips yavdndeh drénd é YT ne 8 of ° whi 
inscription of aoe 983 ed. by Dr. Hultzech, Z. D 
Morg. Ges. Vol XL. p. 34. 


I take to: be the 


of the light half of Magha in the year 1190,— 
having bathed according to rule in holy 
water, having satisfied the divinities and 
the rest, having adored the sun and the lord 
of Bhavani, (and) having sacrificed to fire,— 
have given in this the above-written village 
@ piece of ground measuring‘? ten ploughs 
(hala),“°—in figures too, 10 ploughs, —which for 
sowing requires seven dronas and a half of . 

- + {?),*° (and) of which the abutials are, in 
the eastern direction the boundary-mark” of 
the village Ranasué, in the southern direction 
the boundary-mark of the village KamanaudA, 
in the western direction an ant-hill by a madhd- 
ka-tree, on the north the boundary-mark of the 
village Vijauli,—the ground thns well-defined 
as to ts four abuttals, together with the jadid- 
field (?),° with its water and dry land, with 
what is stationary and movable, with what is 
below and above," accompanied by every kind 
of income, past, future, and present,— 

(L. 12.)—to the Brahman Rabhalagarman,™ 
son of Jata, son’s son of Saénhi, (and) son of the 
son’s son of Vapana,™ of the Bhiradvija gétra 
(and) whose three pravaras are Bhiradvaja, 
Aigirasa, (and) Barhaspatya, of the Vajasané- 
ya sdkhd, who has come from the village 
Dhakaéri,—(confirming our gift) with (the pour- 
img out) from our hand (of) water purified with 
kuéa-grass, having performed (the rite of svastivd- 
chana’* (and} having ordained that (this ground) 
shall descend in the line of his sons, sons’ sons, 
and so forth, so long as moon and sun endure, 

(L. 15,) Aware of this, you, being ready to 
obey (our) commands, shall make over to him 
every (kind of income), the share of the pro- 
duce and so forth. Nobody then shall cause 
any obstrction whatever to him, when he may 
enjoy, plough, cause to be ploughed, give away, 
mortgage, or sell this his ground, with the 
ways from it and to it, with all its palm-trees, 





© The word damndaku for Sanskrit Geiaie) oe stands in 
the place of ral word stm of the Chaulukya. and other 
land-grantes ; pare démdkd or Ona a land-mark’ in 
Elio Suppl. " Glassy. Vol. IL. p. 280. 


$1 T am unable to explain the words jadid-kahdiréna 


saha. 
52 Com sirdhvddhas, ante, ve 
and sanpeubasata in the grant A. here abled. 


Cape ana oy 

above 

4° A religious rite ‘ions pial fiodrobeanig tye hep 

| Gp te ground d 2 Grae tater te opt 
and invo 

of Mantras).’ Monier-Williams, Dictionary. 
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sugar-cane, cotton, safflower, hemp, mango, 
madhike, and other trees, with the treasure in 
its forests and mines, and together with the 
other things contained within its boundaries, 
(and) with the income fron without and 
within. And this our gift shall be preserved 
also by future rulers, being one that should 
neither be confiscated nor resumed. 


(L. 18.) And it has been said: The earth 
has been enjoyed by many kings, Sagara 
and the rest; to whomsoever belongs the 
land, he for the time being enjoys the fruit 
of it. 

(L. 19.) Written by the law-writer 
Thasisidha, and engraved by the skilful 
Jalhana. 


Pod 





FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


No. VITI.—Lélpart and Kevrdé pari. 

Once upon a time there wag in a certain 
country a powerful Raja, who lived very hap- 
pily with his queen and his little son in a 
strong fortress. He was very fond of hunting, 
and generally spent whole days in thab pur- 
suit, away in the forest, with his prime minis- 
ter and his attendants. 

One day the Raja and the Wazir started at 
full speed in pursuit of some game, leaving the 
escort behind. After a time they came to a 
beantiful well, situated in a thick forest. The 
well was so nicely built, that they halted near 
it to examine it, and were very much surprised 


to see so magnificent a specimen of architec. : 


tore in a place where no human footstep ever 
trod. While they were admiring the work- 
manship of the well the Wazir’s eye happened 
to rest on an inscription carved on one side.of 
it, which he thus deciphered :— 

“Should the Wazir miss this opportunity of 
murdering the Raja, the Raja will get the 
Wazir murdered twelve years hence,’’ 

When the Wazir read these lines he was 
seized with so strong a desire to kill the Raja 
on the spot that he did not care to read an- 
other inscription that was just underneath, 
and which ran thus :-— 

‘*Shonld the Wazir murder the Raji on this 
day, the Raja will rise up into life twelve years 
hence ‘and murder the Wazir.” 

The Raja was so lost in admiration of the 
beanties of the well that for some time he saw 
neither of the two inscriptions, When at last, 
however, his eye happened to regi upon them, 
he stooped to read them and the wicked Wazir, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, threw a 
noose round his neck and strangled him. 

He then tied up the dead body in a bundle 
and leaving it by the side of the well, left the 


forest, and putting himself at the head of a 
trusty band of followers, which he hadamong the 
escort, marched with them to the king’s palace. 
When the Rani, who was anxiously -watching 
for the Raji’s return from the window of the 
palace, with her little son on her‘ knee, saw 
the Wazir from a distance galloping up with- 
out his Royal master, she at once suspected that 
the Wazir had killed him, and was riding in 
hot haste to besiege the fortress, and to capture 
her and her son. She was so frightened that 
for some time she did not know what to do, 
when suddenly a thought struck her. She 
twisted her-sdré into a rope, and tying her boy 
on her back, slid down by one of the back 
windows of her room and made her way out of 
the fortress. 

When the Wazir entered and discovered the 
queen’s escape he immediately set out in 
pursuit of her with a number of his men, and 
overtook her just as she had reached the sea~ 
shore, E'imdinghim so close, the Rani, in despair, 
plonged headlong into the foaming waves. 
The Wazir gave her up for lost, but to his great 
surprise he saw that the waters divided before 
her as she fell, and disclosed a path over which 
she could walk on unhurt. He tried to follow 
her, when lo! the waters closed around him and 
his men, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they managed to save themselves. 

While the Rani walked on through the waves 
with her son tied to her back, he amused him- 
self by picking up some sparkling red things 
that he saw floating past him and showing 
them to his mother with great delight. She at 
once saw that they were rubies of great value. 

After a while she reached the shore and 
found herself in a small village. Here she 
hired a little cottage and lived in it like a 
private individual, After some time her little 
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son grew up into a fine boy, made friends with 
several of the neighbours’ children, and often 
went out to play with them, One day as they 
were playing a game of marbles, the little 
prince displayed his magnificent rubies, and 
began to use them in place of ordinary marbles. 

Now a carpenter’s son, who was one of his 
playmates, took a fancy to the rubies, and 
quietly slipped two of them into his pocket, 
and carrying them home showed them to his 
father. The father at once knew what they 
were, and forthwith went with them to the 
Raja of the country, and offered them to him 
for sale. The Raji demanded to know where 
he had got them, and was surprised to hear 
that the poor man’s son had obtained them 
from a playmate. Stiuck by the richness of 
the jewels, the king was curious to know who 
was the owner of such rare gems, and ordered 
the carpenter to bring his son’s playmate into 
his presence.. He bought the jewels, however, 
at &% high price and made a present of them 
4o his only daughter. The young princess 
hung them in a ribbon round her neck and in 
her joy went to her pet parrot and said :— 

“Dear Poll! don’t I look a very pretty 
princess with my rubies? Do look at them!” 

“What!” cried the bird disdainfally, “only 
two rubies! why, a princess like you shonld 
have a string of them long enough to reach 
down to your toes | and then my pretty mistress 
would certainly look every inch a queen !” 

' This set the princess a-thinking for a while, 
and then she said: “But, Polly dear, how am I 
to obtain any more of tliese rubies P” 

“Go to the king, your father,” was the bird’s 
reply, “throw these two rubies at him, and 
leave him in a pet, and then shut yourself up 
in your room and refuse to eat or drink. 
When he comes to you and ingnires into the 
cause of your grief, tell him that you want a 
string of rubies like these long enough to hang 
down to your toes, and as sure as I am living 
your father will procure them for you.” 

The young lady acted upon this advice, and 
the Raji, who spared nothing that could give 
her pleasure, sent messengers to the carpenter, 
and ordered. him into his presence, together with 
the boy from whom his son had obtained the 
rubies. When the young’ prince appeared 


before him he inquired of him how he had: 


come to be.in possession of such precious 
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rubies. The boy related to him how he had 
picked them up from the sea, and the Raji 
thereupon bade him go once more into the sea 
and bring him some more. 

Overjoyed at being entrusted with such a 
mission, the young prince forthwith went home 
and acquainted his mother with all that had 
happened. She too, was glad at the idea of 
her son having found such an opportunity of 
serving the-king of the country, and joyfully 
permitted him to go in search of the rubies, 

The young man immediately went to the sea- 
shore and walked fearlessly into the waters. 
Again a path was opened up for him, by, 
which he proceeded onwards till he was stopped 
by something that touched his feet. On stooping 
to examine it, he found it to be the roof of a 
large sub-marine palace. He soon contrived 
to find an entrance into it, and was very much 
struck with its beanty and grandeur. But 
what was his surprise when, as he proceeded 
further, he beheld a beautiful damsel lying 
upon a golden bedstead, with her head severed 
from her body and placed on a pillow by her 
side, while the life-blood. that trickled from ber 
throat rolled down the golden bedstead, and 
each drop, turning immediately into a beauti- 
ful ruby, made its way into the sea! The lad 
stood amazed at the sight for some time, un- 
certain what to do, when suddenly he heard a 
voice loud as thunder in the distance. He 
immediately ran out of the room and hid him- 
self under a hay-stack that was near. No 
sooner had he. done so than he saw a fierce 
giant exter the room, who sniffed about here 
and there for a while, and at last exclaimed :— 

*‘Tsmollaman! [smell some human being ! 
who is it! come forth!’ - 

Meeting, however, with no response he took a 
sword that lay nedr the bedstead, and placing 
thé head in its proper place upon the body, 
passed the sword up and down the neck of the 
lady three times, when lo! the fair maiden 
rose and. left the bed. 

The giant then bade her tell him who had 
entered the palace during his absence, and 
when she replied that nobody had done so to 
her knowledge, he stamped his feet with rage. 
At last, however, the soft words and blandish- 
ments of the fair lady soothed him and calmed 
his temper. The young prince, who had 
watched all this from under the hay-stack, 
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thought it prudent to remain where he was till 
the giant departed again. 

With the morning the piant went out again, 
but before doing so he again separated. the poor 
girl’s head from her body, and left her'as be- 
fore, with the blood trickling from her throat 
on to the golden bedstead. When he was 
quite clear of the palace, the lad came out of 
his hiding-place and placing the fair lady’s 
head upon the shoulders, passed the sword 
that lay by, three times up and down her 
throat, just as he had seen the giant do, and 
to his great delight, found the young lady 
restored to life. The poor creature was 
greatly surprised as well as delighted to see 
such a being as the young man near her, never 
‘having seen any human creature before. They 
soon made great friends, and the ‘prince told. 
her of the bright and happy world that there 
was beyond the sea, and of the many millions of 
beings like him inhabiting it, and exclaimed 
how nice it would-be for her to leave that 
dreary palace and to accompany him to his 
native country. They were so taken up with 
each other that they quite forgot that there 
was such a being as the giant in existence, 
when suddenly the damsel observed the shades 
of night setting in. She was greatly terrified 
and begged her companion to separate her head 
from her body, and place her in the- position 
in which he had found her; but before he did 
20 she gave him two two separate powders, 
one black and the other white, and said that by 
smelling the former he would be transformed 
into a fly, while if he smelt the latter he would 
resume his own shape again. The young man 
thereupon decapitated the young lady and 
immediately smelt the black powder, and had 
scarcely stuck himself against the ceiling just 
over the golden bed, when the giant entered 
the room. 

He at once brought: the young lady to life 
as before, and questioned her very sharply as. 
to whether anyone had come near her, during 
his absence, for he again smelt a human being 
somewhere. The girl replied that she had 
been lying a headless corpse since he had left 
her, and knew of nobody having entered the 
room. Reassured by these words he retired 
for the night, and scon fell fast asleep. 

Next morning the giant again préceeded to 
cut the throat of the young’ girl, who was no 































other than his daughter, and though she pro- 
tested ever so much at this want of confidence 
in her, he disregarded her entreaties, and sepa- 
rating her head from her body as usual, went out 
of ‘the palace, The young man, as soon as he 
saw the giant’s back turned,’flew to the place 
where he had placed the white powder, smelt 
it, and resumed his own shapeagain. He then 
brought the damsel to life and entreated her 
to leave her father’s roof and accompany him 
into the great world above the waters. After 
a great deal of persuasion she consented and 
they left the sub-marine palace together. In 
their haste, however, they forgot to carry away 
with them some of the rubies that were scat- 
tered about. Just as they were nearing the 
coast the lad thought of the errand he had 
been sent upon, but being so far away from the 
place where the rubies were lying, he was at a 
_loss what to do. Hisfair companion, however, 
showed him a way out of the difficulty. She 
told him to ent her throat with the giant's 
sword which he had brought away with him, 
and to allow the blood to trickle into the sea. 
when each drop would be changed into a pre- 
cious ruby. He did so, and collecting as large 
a quantity of the rubies as he could carry, he 
put the head and the body together and re- ‘ 
stored the fair damsel to life by the aid of his 
sword, 

After along journey through the sea they 
arrived at the young prince’s house; the goed 
Rani was greatly delighted to see her boy come 

back safe and sound, and to find that he was 
accompanied by so lovely a lady. Soon after- 
wards the young couple got themselves married 
and in due time the prince went into the 
presence ‘of the Raji with the rubies, and 
displaying them before him claimed his reward. 
The princess, who had been anxiously waiting: 
for the rnhies was so pleased with the young 
man for having brought her the precious gems 
that she would bestow no less a reward upon 
him than her own hand in marriage, and as the 
king, her father, raised no objection to their 
union, they were married with great pomp after 
a few days. 7 

The Raja gave them a large palace to live in, 
and the widowed Rani and the prince’s first wife 
L&lpari, or Fairy Ruby, as she was called,.and 
the princess, all went and lived together in it. 
The princess got-a large necklace made of the 


- 
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rubies, and putting it on one day she went 
with her heart full of joy near the cage of her 
pet parrot, and said : 

“Pretty Polly! pretty Polly ! What do I look 
like now ?, Don’t I look every inch a queen, 
with this necklace of rubies reaching down to 
my toes P?” 

The cunning bird, however, damped her 
spirits by exclaming :—‘‘ Oh, what is this neck- 
lace to a princess like you, when you cannot wear 
in your hair that sweet-smelling kévrd flower 
which sends forth its fragrance for a hnndred 
miles round !” 


This made the princess unhappy again, and_ 


she said :—‘* Where, do you think, Polly, I could 
get such a flower ?” 

“Your father will procure it for you some- 
how, if you will sit dejected in a corner, refus- 
ing either to dress or to eat your food till he 
promises to get it for you.” 

The princess followed the-advice of the parrot 
in every particular, and when the Raja saw 
his pet child so unhappy he could not but 
promise to get the flower for her at any cost, 
if she would but consent to be her usual self 
again. The princess, upon this, left off sulking, 
and soon was as gay as ever, while the Raja 
ordered it to be proclaimed throughout the 
city that whoever brought the héurd flower, 
that sent forth its fragrance for a hundred 
miles round, would be rewarded by having a 
large portion of the king’s dominions made 
over to him. 

Just about this time, Lalpart happened to 
remark to her husband that though she had 
been very happy with him, she had one source 
of grief. She had a sister, who was also a 
fairy, living far away in the jungles in a small 
box within an elephant’s ear, and whom she 
had not seen for many years. She knew that 
her sister was very unhappy where she was, 
and would be only too glad to get out of 
her narrow prison to liberty and life. The 
prince, for his wife’s sake, undertook to go and 
fetch her if she would but describe to him 
her whereabouts. : 

“ Walk on,” she said, “‘towards the South, 
till you arrive at an extraordinarily large tree, 
and there you'll see a monstrous elephant 
lying under it. You must climb up the tree 
unseen, if you value your life, and must hide 
yourself in-it for sotge time. You will then 


see that as soon as the elephant flaps his ears 
a box will fall ont of one of them, from which 
a fairy will pop out and forthwith commence 
shampooing the monstrous beast. As soon a3 
you see her, drop this letter, which I give you 
for her, right into her lap, and you'll find that 
as soon as the elephant goes to sleep, she will 
allow you to bring her away with you here. 
She is known by the name of Kévrapari.” 

“Very well,” said the prince, ‘I shall find 
het out, if only to please my dear Lalpari.” 

So taking leave of the Raja, of his mother, 
and of both his wives, the Prince set ont orice 
more on @ long, long journey. After some 
time he came to where the elephant was lying 
and climbing up the tree under which he lay 
he waited till Kévripari popped ont of her 
box, and shampooed the elephant till he went 
to sleep. He then gently threw the letter into 
her lap. She took it up and read it, and then 
looked up to him with a meaning smile, as 
much as to say that she would be glad to be 
delivered from the companionship of the loath- 
some brute. So when the elephant fell fast 
asleep, the prince cautiously slipped down the 
tree, and shutting the little fairy up in her box, 
he took her away with him, leaving the ele- 
phant to sleep at his ease. 

Great was the. joy of every one to see the 
prince once more amongst them. Everybody 
accorded him a cordial welcome, save his 
second wife, the princess, who had been staying 
at her father’s house during her husband's 
absence. 

The next morning, the lovely Kévrapart’ sat 
down to rinse out her mouth, when out of it 
dropped a beautiful sweet-smelling kéuré flower, 
and the people for miles round were regaled 
with its powerful fragrance, so that every one 
thought that the kévrd flower, for which the 
Raja had proclaimed so great a reward had 
been found at last. 

The sweet odour of the kévré reached the 
princess, and her joy knew no bounds. She 
was all anxiety to set her eyes upon it, when 
her husband went up to her with the wonder- 
ful flower in his hand, and made her a present 
of it! Some days later the prince married 
Kévripart too, and became the happy husband 
of three wives ! 

Twelve years had by this time rolled over 
the widowed queen’s head. One day the prince 
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went to hunt in the forest, and had gone far 
in pursuit of some game aud was hotand tired, 
when by chance he arrived at the same well 
near which his father had been murdered, He, 
however, knew nothing about his father’s death, 
save that he had been killed by his prime 
minister, but his glance happened to fall on 
the two inscriptions upon the sides of the 
well and then the whole truth flashed upon 


him. He argued also that as twelve years had - 


already rolled by since his father’s death he 
must, have come to life again. 

He determined, therefore, to go in search 
of him, when he encountered an old man in 
close proximity to the well. He soon got into 
conversation with him and the old man told 
him that he was a Raja, who had. been murdered 
by his Wazir twelve years ago on that very spot, 
and that he had but recently come to life again. 

The prince, who was overjoyed at thus un- 


expectedly meeting his ‘father, told him who 
he was himself, and, mounting him upon his 
own horse, took him joyfully home to his 
mother. The good Rani’s joy knew no bounds 
when she saw her husband alive again, and 
there were great rejoicings in the palace on 
his account. The Raja, too, welcomed the 
old man as his pet child’s father-in-law, and 
honoured him greatly as the ex-ruler of a 
neighbouring state. By-'‘his help the prince 
soon afterwards succeeded in regaining pos- 
session of his father’s territories, and in 
driving the usurper from the throne. 

It need hurdly be mentioned that the Wazir, 
who fled from the fortress, was easily over- 
taken and killed, arid the prince. with his aged 
father and mother and his three wives soon 
returned to his native country, and restored 
his father to the throne, which he occupied 
undisturbed for many years afterwards.* 
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XVITI.—The Five Cups. 

In a certain village there lived an extremely 
poor Brihman, named Bhikshu, who had 
nothing to live upon. Every morning he rose 
inthe Brahmamuhirta? from his bed, went to 
the river, bathed, and finished his prayers by 
the third or fourth ghatikd® of the day. After 
this his wife gave him a copper vessel cleaned 
and washed, which he ased to take in his 
hand and went a-begging street by street, and 
house by house, reciting the Upanishads.* At 
about the tenth ghatikd Bhikshn used to return 
home with the vessel filled with rice and a few 


vegetables with which the charitably disposed. 


had ‘presented to him. He then performed his 
noonday ablutions and the dévatérchana—the 
worship of his household gods. His wife 
enoked the rice meanwhile, and after each 
platter had been duly offered to the god, Bhikshu 
sat down to his dinner. Whatever remained 
after serying her husband the Brahman ate. 


a eee ata ena ae een 
1 [This tale is particularly usefol as embodying i 
tL. 
ittelf incidents belonging to several different tales 
enrrent in India regarding “the sleeping beauty.” 
Thus,she lives in 2 sub-marine in charge of a giant 
orogre much as above, in Fobktules of Bengal, pp. 21ff 
Sli, 251i ; Indian Folktales, pp. 54M, 1868: Wide-awake 
Stories, p. SSH: and ante, Vol. I. p. 116. The peculiar 
origin for rubies above given is to be found in Wide- 
airake Stortes, ‘p. 56ff and Folktales of jal, p. 224i. 
The latter part of the, story about Kévrépart belongs 


Such was their daily routine. If fortunately 
Bhikshn ever brought more rice than was 
sufficient for one meal for himself and his wife, 
the hearth glowed a second time with fire, and 
a second meal was cooked. If not, they had to 
be content with a single meal for the day, and 
passed their night in hunger and in sorrowing 
over their poverty. 

This kind of life went on for several years 
till one day Bhikshu’s wife was much vexed, 


‘and calling her husband to her side thus ad- 


dressed him :— 

“My dearest Bhikshu, we have remained in 
this misery so long that death seems more 
welcome to us than life. But the great god 
Mahéévara will not take us to his abode, until 
the full punishment for all our sins ‘committed 
in a former life is duly undergone in this life 
in the shape of extreme poverty, And as for 
yourself you never cared to learn anything by 
which to gain an honourable livelihood. The 





to the “egg hero’? class: see Folktal B 
pp. 3-76 : Indian ree eens il, 81, 48.146 Wade 
ortes, pp. 79-85, : 
PP $5101. > i , 303: Old Deccan Days, 
- Branmamuhtrta, the second half of the last watch 
ae night, from 44 to 6 a.w.; so called as being sacred to 
; See ante, Vol. XIV. p, 185, note 8. 


_ | Upanishid, sacred writings of th Se 
ing the-true sense of the Védue. ¢ Bréhnians, explain 
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only thing you ‘seem to have studied in your 


of alms! I beseech you to go somewhere and | 


return with some learning in you.” 
The Braihmani’s words infused shame into 


her husband, and he resolved within himself to | himself tonk down the bundle and went up te 


start the next morning in search of some know- 
ledge to eke out honourably the remainder of 
his life. 
rice he-got that day, but reserved a portion to 
give to him for the way. 

Harly next day when Bhikshu wen for his 
bath—for Briahmanism is lost if the morning 


His wife, too, did not cook all the | was still asleep. 





- — a us 


The rice he brought fur his meal is haugine 
in the i#yuli tree. Tam verv hangry. Let 
us both eat of the bundle and then pursue 


‘ Our way.” 


—_— or 


The great god eonld not bat agree. He 


| the dowing stream. Parvatt fullowed and they 


t 
§ 
1 
H 
| 


both ate their fill aud came buck, while Bhiksi 2 


“ Poor soul, he sleeps aoanilly enough, with- 
out knowing that we have emptied his bandle 
of rice. What will he do for his meal when 
he gets up?” said Pirvati, and the great gud, 


bath and ablntion are renounced for a day | asking her not to be concerned about it, tovk 


even—his wife rose up and bathing hastily in 
the well in her garden, cooked the remaining 
rice and made ready a small bundle of food for 
her husband’s use. When Bhikshnu came back 
he smiled upon his wife for her kindness, and 





five gold cups from under his feet, and tied 
them ap in the empty cloth. The goddess’ 
face glowed with joy and she hung the bandle 
with the five cups in it where the bundle of 
rice had been, and went behind her lord to 


passing his left hand under the bundle placed | Mount Kailasa.’ 


it firmly on his left shoulder. His wife then 
ran out before him to see whether the omen 


was good. An old lady with a ghata (pot) 


fall of newly drawn water was coming towards 


her. 
“My dear husband, the great god favours 


your journey. A sumaigalé® approaches. Start 


at once,” cried she, and off went her husband. 
Bhikshu had to go through a pathless forest 


to find some strange countryin his search after 
knowledge. Thescorching sun was too much for 
him, and he was greatly tired ; but though his 
hunger was great he did not mind. He walked 
and ‘walked, till he came to the banks of a dry 
river bed in one part of which, however a small 
stream was flowing gently. His fatigue was so 


great that he took the bundle off his shoulder, 
and after hanging it on the branch of an 
shgudt tree fell into a deep slumber beneath it. 

Fortunately for him, while he was thus sound 
asleep, Parvati and Paramésvara happened to 
pass that way. The goddess was very hungry. 


Said she to her lord! 
‘My great lord, here sleeps a poor Brahman. 
Sa a na ge ee 


5 A married woman, whose approach is a good omen. 
Omens differ in different countries: among the DrAvi- 
dians the good omiens’ are—a@ married woman, virgin, 
dancing-woman, “ double’ Bréhman, music, flowers, 
fruits, flag, umbrella, sugar-cane, cooked rice, milk, 
flesh, fire, tad?, oe erect horse, cows cloth, King. pearla, 
clarified rice (akshata) and fried riee (téja). If any of 
these approach the omen is supposed to be good and the 
purpose for which one goes out will succeed. The bad 
omens are a widow, “single”? Br&hman, three Vaisyas, 


two Sadras, tiger, serpent, fuel, scythe, wood-axe, crow- 


In the evening Bhikshu awoke, and there 
were only five or six ghatikds remaining before 
the sun would set. He snatched down his 
bundle hastily and flew to the stream. Ii felt a 
little heavier, and not knowing how to account 
for this he opened it, when Io! five cups made 
of gold and arranged one over another met his 
eyes. As he separated the cups, from out 
of each there came outa being of the Divine 
World (dévaléka), and served him with a 
thousand varieties of dishes. He was delighted 
at what he saw,and at once interpreted it tu 
be a divine gift. When he put the enps back 
into their original position the goddesses 
disappeared, and he thought within himself that 
his poverty must have left him from that moment, 
and returned home hastily with a cheerful 
countenance to meet his wife. 

Alas, poor woman! She had given away the 
little rice she had that morning to her husband, 
when she sent him on his expedition in search 
of knowledge, and as there was no one to give 
her another handful she had fasted the whole 
night, and was.praying for death or the return 


te 





bar, oil, néw pot, a man in & masque, butter-milk (chick) 
curds, & cough, any utterance of a preventive nature 
untimely rain, thunder, wind, fasting person, persow 
with his head newly shaved, sorrowfal exclamations of 
Ha! Hata! &e. ; 

$ (Terminalia catappa), a tree that grows in marshy 

laces and by the side of rivers; always described bh 
Sanskrit poets in wild scenes; it occurs in the Rand- 
yana, dakuntalé and other works. 

7 The abode of Siva in the Himdlayas. 
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of herlord to put anend to her miseries. At 
about the seventh ghatihd—for it took this 
much time for her husband to reath home—a 
couple of taps were heard at the door aecom- 
panied by “Adiye—O lady”—and she ran at 
once to open the lateh, for she recognised 
the voice to-be her ‘lord’s. A small light froma 
thin single wick was burning in her left hand, 
while with her right hand she opened the latch 
and she discovered her husband standing with 
a cheerful face at the gate. 

“Has my lord returned so soon?” said she. 

“Yes, my lady. The gift of Paramésvara 
has been so great,” replied Bhikshn, and after 
caretally bolting the door, he went in, followed 
by his wife. 

He then related to her how Paraméévara had 
conferred upon him five gold cups of extraordi- 
nary merit, and to prove that what he told her 
was not untrue, he fed her by means of the newly 
acquired vessels, She wasextremely delighted 
at the divine favour which had thus dawned 
upon her, and in honour of it wished to give a 
public feast to the villagers. Bhikshnu agreed to 
the idea and was much pleased at the charitable 
disposition of his wife. And then they had 
nothing to lose by it, for the cups would feed any 
mamber of persons! So Bhikshn undertook 
to mvite in the morning all the males of the 
village and ordered his wife to invite all the 
females. 

Accordingly, after his morning duties were 
over, Bhikshu went to all the houses and invited 
the male inhabitants of the village to a dinner 
wt his house, and his wife invited all the 
members of the fait sex. But they were 
amazed to hear that he was to give them all a 
dinner ! Ke 

“ How could a beggar do such a thing ?” said 
they, “but if we do not go he may think that 
we have insulted his poverty. So we must go 
for form’s sake, after dining at home.” 

In this way they all duly came to Bhikshn’s 
house, and seeing no signs of cooking or of a 
dinner in the place, they were all glad of having 
eaten first in their own homes. 

Bhikshu received all the male guests and 
seated them in their proper places, while bis 
wife received and arranged for all the female 
guests. When the arrangements were complete 


Bhikshu went inside and opened his bundle of 
five cups and separated them. Several divine 
damsels came out from each cup, highly orna- 
mented. Wreaths of sweet-scented jasmines. 
were entwined in their coiled locks, and each 
had a dish in her hand. The first lady spread. 
the leaves. The second sprinkled water and 
placed a 10:4’ by the side of each guest, 
while the others served the contents of their 
platters into the leaves of the guests. It was 
a most charming sight to see this bevy of 
fair maidens at their work, until the whole 
party was served. Foolish gaoests, they were 
not prepared to eat, for they had eaten their 
fill at home. So, after enjoying thesight more 
than their meal they all returned home, congra- 
tulating Bhikshn on this manifestation of the 
divine favour, 

Now there was @ rich land-holder in the 
village, who was notorious for hisambition for 
anything and everything, whose name was 
Asavan. Hecamieto Bhikshu and requested him 
to give full particulars as to how_he had obtained 
thecups. Bhikshn related to him the whole story 
to which Asivan listened quite unconcernedly, 
and went his way. He then ordered his wife 
to give him some food tied: up in a bundle 
and started with it next morning to the iagudi 
tree. There he suspended his rice, as, Bhikshu 
had done, and pretended to sleep, but only 
kept his eyes closed. That day, too, Parvati 
and Paramésvara passed that way and ate of 
his bundle. On returning to the bank the great 
god placed five cups also in AsivAn’s bundle, 
as he had donein Bhikshu’s. Aédvin observed 
fll that had passed and was delighted at the 
divine favour. He did not even open his bundle, 
but came running home. 

His great idea now was to invite all the 
villagers and give them a grand feast be- 
fore he himself tested the boon. Accordingly 
the whole village was called in the next morn- 
ing, and all came hungry, and sat in a row to 
taste of the divine dishes. Agtvan treated them 
courteously and going inside opened the cups. 
When lo ! several barbers came ont of each cup 
and shaved the guests clean! And as they were 
divine the guests could not get out of their 


clutches, and one and all left the house cursing 
Asavan ! | 


" A drinking cup with a neck smaller than its body. 
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AIX .—The Brahmardkshasa. 


| In my former life I was a Brahman, and learnt 


In «= certain village of the country of | all the intricacies of music, but I was unwilling 


Seigalinirppattu there dwelt a Brahman, 
gaining his living by the alms he collected 
daily, and so he was in extremely poor cir- 
cumstances. Poverty indeed had taken such 


a firm hold of him that he wished to fly to been appeased. At the distance of a 


Banaras. Accordingly, depending as usual 
upon what charity would provide for him on the 
way, he started with only one day’s supplies 
tied up in a bundle. 

When there wanted yet four ghatikds before 
sunset he had approached a thick wilderness, 
which was also long and wide, and studded with 
small villages here and there. After journeying 
through this for more than the four ghatikas 
he reached a splendid tank just as the sun was 
setting. Ablntions must never be foregone by 
2 Brahman, so he neared the tank to wash 
his hands and legs, to perform his prayers, and 
to eat what little his bundle contained. As 
soon as he placed his foot in the water he 
heard a voice calling out :—“ Put not thy foot 
in this water! Thou art not permitted to do 
so [” 

He looked round about him and discovered 
nothing, and so not heeding the threat he 
washed his hands and feet, and sat down to 
perform his sandhydvandana or evening wor- 
ship, when again he heard a voice :—“ Per- 
form not thy sandhydvandana ! Thou art not 
permitted to do so !” 

A second time he gave no heed to the voice 
but proceeded with his prayers, and when 
they were over opened his bundle of food. 
As soon as he began to eat the same voice was 
again heard, but the Brahman paid no atten- 
tion, and finished his meal. Then getting up 
he pursued his journey, so as, if possible, to 
reach a village to sleep in for the night. He 
had scarcely advanced a step, when again the 
same voice forbade him to go on ! 

Having thus been barred four times the 
Brahman boldly broke out anti: said :-—‘‘ Who 
art thon, thou wretch P And why dost thon 
thus forbid me evéry reasonable action.” 

Replied a voice from a pipal tree above hini: 
“T am a Brahmardkshasa, named Ganapriys.* 





2 Sengalinf means “the land of the blue lly” 
now ead is i mot. 
* This means merely ‘‘ lover of music." 


It isa common notion among Hindus, expecially 





to impart my hard-earned knowledge to 
others. Paraméivara was so greatly displeased 
with me that he made mea Brahmarékshasa in 
thislife* and even now his rage seems not to have 
quarter 
of a-ghatiké from this spot is a ruined temple, 
in which ptjé (worship) is conducted in a very 
rough way, and during the ceremony a piper 
plays upon a ndgasvara pipe so very awkwardly, 
that its canses me the utmost mortification to 
listen to him. My only hope of eacape is that 
a Brahman will resene me from this tree. You 
are the first Brahman I have ever met with in 
this wilderness, and I have grown quite thin 
from the worry of hearing that awkward piper 
day after day! IfI continue much longer in 
this tree, it will be the death of me! So pity 
my condition, I beseech you, and remove me 
to some tree five or six ghatikds’ distance from 
this place, and leave me in peace there, so 
that I may be out of the reach of that horrible 
piper and get a little: stouter. In return 
demand from me any boon and I will grant 
it.” 

Thus said the Brahmardkshasa and in its 
very voice the Brahman conld discover its 
failing strength. Said he:—“‘I am an ex-- 
tremely poor Brahman, and if you promise to 
mend my condition and to make me rich I 
will remove you to a good’ distance where the 
sound of the cracked ndgasvera shall never 
affect your ears,”’ 

The Brahmardkshasa thought for a few 
mimishas and thus replied :—‘ Holy Brahman, 
every person must undergo what is cut upon 
his forehead by Brahmé, in this world. Five 
more years of poverty are allotted to you by fate, 
after which I shall go and posseas the Princess 
of Maisfr, and none of the incantations which 
learned magicians may pronounce upon me 
shall drive me out, until you have presented 
youreelf before the king of Maisiir and pro- 
mised to cure her of me. He will promise 
you ample rewards, and you must commence 
the cure, when I will leave her. The king will 
be pleased and grant yon several boons, which 





among Brihmage, that he who doen not freely inper 
Se ee is bern in the next life aa a ki 
of demon Brakmardkshaea. 
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will make you happy. But you must never 
afterwards Visit any place where I may be. 
It may be that I shall possess several prin- 
cesses, but if you come there with the view 
of curing them I shall take your life at a blow. 
Beware !” 

Thus spake the Brahmardkshasa and the 
Brahman agreed to all the conditions and 
removed it to another pipal tree seven ghatihds 
distant from its then abode. If found its new 
home comfortable, and let the Brahman pursue 
his way north to Banaras, which he reached in 
six months. 

For five years he lived in the Hanumanta 
Ghatta at Banaras, performing ablutions to 
wash himself pure of all his sins. Then 
thinking of the Brahmardkshasa’s promise, he 
returned towards the south and after travelling 
for five months reached Maisir, where he 
sojourned in an old woman’s house and en- 
quired the news of the day. 

Said she:—‘My son, the princess of this 
country, who is the only daughter of the king, 
has been possessed by a furious devil for the 
last five months and all the exorcists of 
Jambidvipa have tried their skill on her, but 
to no purpose. He who cures her will become 
the master of a vast fortune.” 

So said the old woman to the secret joy of 
the Brahman at the faithful observance of its 
promise by the Brahmardkshasa. He bathed 
and hastily took his meal, and then presented 
himself at the darbér that very day. The king 
promised him several villages and whole 
elephant-loads of mohars should he effect a 
cure, 

On these conditions he commenced his pre- 
tended exorcisms, and on the third day asked 
all the persons assembled to vacate the room 
in which the possessed princess was seated. 
Then he explained to his friend the Brahma- 
rdkshasa, who was now possessing her, that he 
was the Brihman who had assisted him in 
the wood five years previously. The demon 
was greatly pleased to meet its old friend again, 
and wishing him prosperity and warning him 
never to come again to any other-place where 

it might go for shelter, took its leave, The 
princess came back to her former self, and 
the Brahman, loaded with wealth and lands, 
settled down in Maisir. 

He had thus earned a name as an exorcist, 


and now cultivated that science secretly, so 
that he soon became a master of it, and all over 
the country he became famous’ as a master- 
magician. He also became a favourite with 
the king of Maisir, and married a beautiful 
Brahmani girl by whom he became the father 
of three children. Thus passed full ten years. 

Meanwhile the Brahmardkshasa, after going 
to several places, went to the country of 
Tirnvanandapuram (Trivandrum) and possessed 
the Princess of Travancore. Many masters 
of magic were called in, but to no effect. At 
length rumours about the master-magician of 
Maisir reached the ears of the king of Tiru- 
vapandapuram. He at once wrote to the 
Maharaja of Maistir, who showed the letter 
to the Brahman. The invitation was a death 
stroke to our hero; for if he refused to go he 
would lose his good name and the favour of his 
king, and if he went he would lose his life! 
He preferred the latter alternative, and at 
once wrote out a will, leaving his estate to his 
children and confiding them to careful hands. 
He then started from Maisir for Tirnvananda- 
purem, which he reached after journeying for 
a month. The king had so arranged for his 
comfort that he performed the journey with 
apparent ease: but his heart beating painfully ! 

He reached Tirnvanandapuram and tried to 
postpone his exorcisms for this reason or that 
for a short time, but the king was determined 
to prove him. So he was asked to leave no 
stone unturned in order to effect the perfect 
cure of the princess. He had now no hope in 
this world, and thinking that his days were 
numbered he undertook the cure. As usual he 
made a pretence for a few days with his incanta- 
tations, but hethought: * Afterall, whatis the 
use of my thus prolonging my miseries, as it is 
settled that I must die? The sooner there is 
an end to them the better!” So with a deter- 
mined will to fall before the blow of the Brah- 
mardkshasa he entered the chamber in which 
the princess was seated, but just as he entered 
a thought came into his mind and he said 
boldly :-—“ Will you now abandon her, you 
Brahmarékshasa, or shall I at once bring in the 
piper of the rnined temple near the wood, who 
is waiting outside P” 

Nosooner had the name of the awkward. piper 
fallen on the ears of the Brahmardkshasa, than 
he threw down the long pole, which he had in 
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his hand to thrash the Brahman with, and fell | 


at his feet, saying :— 
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never bring that piper to me again : 
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on pe tacemantiicmedinteemedand 


Pa te eetnraresnthd ave ated 
Ee ee oe 


‘ Acreed,” said oar kero, and Ganapriya d's- 


| appeared. 

‘Brother Brahman, I will never even look | 
back, but run away at once, if you will only | his success and became douwiy fanivas through 
‘ out the world as a master-magician ! 


OF coarse, our hero was greatiy rewarled fir 
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THE THREE PRINCES. 
BY THE BEV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.B.G.S., MBAS, &e. 


A Kasurer Sroer.* 


One day, while he was meditating what nz 


Once upon a time there lived a king. who ; should do with his money, a yledia#* came and 


was celebrated for his learning, power and 
prowess. This king had three sons, who were 


stayed with him fur three days. The holy 
man was 80 pleased with the respect and at- 


all in every way worthy of such a father, for | tention shown to him, that he determined ty 


they were brave, and clever, and handsome, and 
wise, and good. 

One day the king, wishing to arrange for a 
successor to his throne, summoned the wazirs 
and bade them to help him in the matter. 

“Take the princes,” he said; “and examine 
them thoroughly, and the one whom yon ap- 
prove of I will appoint to sit on the throne 
after me.” 

In the course of a few days the wazirs waited 
on His Majesty with their answer, The chief 
wasir was spokesman, and said :— 

“Concerning the appointment of a successor 
let the king not be angry, and we will speak. 
Our counsel is to send the princes out into 
the world and bid them trade; and then 
decide that whichever of them amasses the 
greatest fortune shall be king.” 

Upon this all the wazirs bowed their heads 
in token of their unanimous approval of the 
plan. 

« Be it so,” said the king, and he immediately 
told his pleasure to the princes, 

When everything was ready the three princes 
started. They all travelled together to the sea 
and there took ship for some foreign country. 
As soon as they reached their destination they 
parted ; one went in this direction, another in 
that, and the third in another, but before they 
separated they each bound. themselves to return 
by a certain time to the spot. whence they 
had parted. 

The two elder brothers went and traded 
with their money end gained immense wealth, 
but the youngest brother wandered along 
the sea-coast, encamping here and there as it 
pleased him. 


2 Told me by s Papdit living at Shupiyan. 


reward the prince. 

“Tam very grateful for your piety and 
goodness,’ he said. ‘Tell me your nanie, 
whence you came, and whither yon are 
going.’ The prince explained everything 13 
him. 

“T understand,” said the gdsdin, “ You mast 
stay here. Do not go any further, bat remain 
here till your brothers return. Send your 
servants into the city to buy as much corn is 
possible, and when they bring it throw sonv 
of it into the sea every day, till it is all gone. 
Then wait and you shall reap an abundant 
harvest,” Saying this the holy man blessed 
him and departed. 

The prince acted according to the advice of 
the gésdin. He bought an immense quantity of 
corn and had it piled up near his encampment. 
Every day for about six months he threw a 
certain measure of it into the sea, till the whole 
was spent, ‘ Now,” thought he, “ I shali have 
my reward.” He waited in great expectation 
for several days, but nothing appeared. “ The 
gésdii has deceived me,” he said to himself. 
“Tam arnined man! Why was I so foolish 
as to listen to his wicked advice? What will 
my father and my brothers say to me when 
they hear that I have thrown all my money into 
the sea? flow they willlaughatme! I shall 
never be able to show my face to them again ! 
Ah ma! Ah me! I will now go to another 
country. The day after to-morrow I will leave 
this cursed place”’ But these words were 
hastily spoken. When all was ready and the 
prince and his retinne were about to start, 
something happened. The corn that the prince 
had thrown into the river had been eaten by 2 


2 A Hindu saint; « holy person. 
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big fish,* and as ‘the news of the prince’s 
liberality spread far and wide in the waters, 
shoals upon shoals of fish had come together 
to the place. The king of the fish* had also 
come with them : but at last the supply had sud- 
denly stopped ! 

‘Why is this?” the king-fish asked. ‘‘ We 
have been receiving corn for the last six months, 
and now for several days we have had nothing! 
Has the prince been rewarded for his kindness 
to us P” 

“No,” said the whole company. ‘‘ We have 
not received any order to that effect.’ 

‘Then hear the order,” said the king-fish. 
“Go immediately and recompense the prince. 
Each one of you take a ruby and give it to 
him,” 

Away went all the company of fish and 
deposited each a ruby on the shore near to 
the place where the prince was standing and 
looking mournfully across the sea.* Attracted 
by the great noise in the water the prince 
turned towards them and saw the long row of 
rubies on the sand. ‘‘ Wicked man that Iam !” 
he exclaimed, “ why am I thus rewarded? My 
want of faith does not deserve this.” Saying 
this he at once gave an order to have all the 
preparations for departure stopped. 

“T shall remain here,” said he, “till my 
brothers return. Pitch the tents again.’ 

While the encampment was once more being 
got ready he and his head man were occupied 
in collecting the long row of precious rubies 
that the fish had brought, 

* Be careful,” he said to the man, ‘that 
nothing of this matter reaches the ears of the 
people of the city or any other person whom we 
may meet. Let no mention of it be made to 
my brothers either. I charge you: see io it, 
that you fulfil your trust. You and the rest 
of my retinue shall not go unrewarded if you 
obey me.”’ 


The man promised, and every day after this,. 


as long as the prince was in that place, the 
fish were daily fed with abundance of corn. 





> Késmirt, mateh (Sanskrit mateya) a fish; the fish 
avatéra of Vishnu. 

4 In Indian Fairy Tales, p. 67, the alligator appears 
my king of the fish. In Tibetan Tales, p- 21, it is 

e Leviathan. 
__ * Cf. Chapter xvi. of Hikdydju's-sdlihin; also Indian 
Fuiry Tales, p. 66; and “ Rubies floati the watera,”’ 
in FoLk-Tales of Hengat, p. 201. ne Om The Waters 


Now in order that his valuable treasures 
might not be discovered the prince had them 
placed in cakes of dung, that were dried in the 
sun; and after a while the day arrived for him 
to leave, so that he might reach the place where 
he was to meet his brothers by the appointed 
time. He was so punctual that he arrived 
there a day or two earlier than the other two 
princes. ‘Well, what luck?” they said to 
each other, when they all met. 

Said the eldest prince, “I have been trading 
as a cloth-merchant and have gained such and 
such wealth,” mentioning an enormous sum 
of money. 

*‘Well done!” 
brothers. 

Said the second prince, ‘I have been trading 
as a baniyé° and have amassed such and 
such money,” also mentioning an enormous 
amount, 

“Well done !” 
brothers. 

Then spoke the youngest prince. ‘ You see, 
© brothers,” said he, “my fortune,’’ and 
he pointed towards several loads of dung- 
cakes !” 

“‘ Hie! Hie!” cried the other two princes. 
““What could have made our brother choose 
such a disgusting and unprofitable business ?”’ 

As soon. as possible a ship was hired and the 
three princes with their retinues set sail for 
their own country. Now it happened thata 
most foolish arrangement had been made about 
wood for the voyage. Before they had got 
half way they had run short of that indispens- 
able article, and therefore the two elder princes 
‘and the captain of the ship came to the young- 
est prince and begged him to allow them to use 
some piles of his dung-cakes, promising to pay 
him as soon as they landed.” The youngest 
prince consented, and the next morning gave 
them sufficient for the rest of the voyage, after 
having taken out the’ ruby that was in each. 
Thus in due time the ship arrived at her 
destination, and the royal passengers disem- 


exclaimed the other two 


exclaimed the other two 





* A shopkeeper, money-changer, etc. 

* Luwbar, a dung-cake. Others with a hole in the middle 
are called munar, which are used chiefly by potters. 
Poor people in the valley burn the ordure of cattle for 
cooking their food und heating their kavtgars (braziera),— 
as any person will quickly discover, who happens to 
approach their quarters about meal-time. The ordure is 
collected, made into cakes, and dried in the sun. 
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barked.© They immediately started for their ‘* You laazh,” he sailte them all, “but pre- 
father’s palace, and the day after their return sently you will repent of your laughter. See, 
the king summoned the whole populace to a ineach of these dang-cakes there is a raby, 
grand meeting to witness the appointment whose price is beyowl value.” And he broke 
of his successor to the throne. open one of the vakes and let full a ruby. 
Accordingly there was an immense gather- | “ Lock here, look here, !uok here,” he shout- 
ing. The king attended by all his court sat in | ed several times aud cach time broke one of 
state, and the people crowded round on all ' the dung-cakes and let falla ruby! Then all 
sides. Then the princes were summoned be- | the people wondered. 
fore his Majesty and the people, to show their, ‘I have never seen such rubies before,” 
wealth and tell their experience. First came { saidthe king. “Truly their value cannot be 
the eldest prince, who in a lond voice declared | estimated. This my youngest son has got 
what he had done, and what fortune had | more wealth than the other two! princes and I 
attended him. Afterwards came the second ; and all the people put together. He shall be 
prince and did likewise. And when the people | king.” 
heard their words they cried, “Let him be ‘Yes, yes, Let him be king!” was the reply 
king. Let him be king.’ But when the | of the whole assembly, and after this they 
youngest prince appeared and showed his piles | were dismissed to their homes, 
of dung-cakes the king and all the people | Not long afterwards the old king died and 
laughed at him and told him to go. was cremated ; and the youngest prince reigned 
“ Be not hasty, O my father,” he said; and | in his stead, while the other two princes were 
then he turned and frowned on the people. | appointed to the two chief positions under him,” 
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THE TROUBLESOME FRIEND. 
BY THE REY. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.B.G.S., M.B.A.8., do. 
A Kasmurer Story.* Tf he says, ‘Never mind. You can cook some- 

A mugaddam* became very friendly with | thing else for me,’ tell him that you dare not 
another man of his village, who eventually | do so shameful a thing without your husband's 
proved to be such a mercenary individual that | permission. Be very civil to him, but do not 
he determined to get rid of him. But this | give him any food.” 
was easier said than done, for a very close | When the man came the woman did as her 
friendship had sprung up between them, and he | husband had advised. 
did not wish to seriously offend his friend, as “Tam sorry, Sir,” she said, “that the mugad- 
he had revealed to him too much of his own | dam is out. If he were here, he would un- 
private affairs.” At last he hit on the follow- | doubtedly kill a cock for you.” 
ing plan :— “Why are you sorry?” he said. “It does 

“Wife,” said he, “this man will certainly | not matter if your husbend is out. I am here, 
call just as we are sitting down to dinner, in | and I am not ashamed to kill a cock.” 
‘the hope that he, also, will get something to “Never,” said the woman. “If my husband 
eat. .I will go out now, but will come back | heard of such a thing, he would be very angry 
later on to eat my food. Keep a little by | with me. Please do not bother, but go and 
you and put the rest aside; and when’ he | come again af some other time, when the 
comes, tell him that we have finished our meal. | mugaddam is in.” 








$ Itig enquired anie, Vol. XV. p. 157; Why are Kaémtris |  ° The y or son is sometimes most 
so fond of “ship” stories? G5 Perkape the extensive forkanate-perhape. ss * : Fina ainy in 
communications carried on boat in the Kasmir | the family, w is one of “rare retove of 
Valley is responsible for mucn of = idea. ola poverty (im nome en.set).—-Cf. Folk-lors Journal, Vol. IV. 
ae a saools a aatanily nai aaa a Told me by « shawl-weaver in Srinagar City. 
repeating part ligt Ale Kadmirts have seen sea * The chief man of » village. 


ship, but uire about the bod samun- Which probably were not in a very satiefactory 
dar (qrent sea) Lae bat jah (the — ships), har condition. Fb re oppressors of the ral 
Tibetan Tales), is nario very much what they like, si 
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However, the man was not to be so easily 
put off. “Bother!” said he. ‘‘ Believe me, I 
should really like to do a little work. Come now, 
let me kill a cock, while you prepare a fire to 
ceok it for me. I will explain matters to the 
mugatdan when he returns.” 

Saying this he walked’ out into the yard, 
where the fowls were kept, and taking one of 
the finest cocks he could catch, proceeded ‘to 
kill it, 


* Oh, please do not,’ cried the woman. “ My - 


husband will be here soon, and will get some 
food for you.” 

But the man was not to be put off, He at 
once killed a cock, and handing it to the 
woman asked her tocookit for him. Seeing 
no way of escape out of the difficulty the 
woman obeyed, but before the meal was ready 
the smugaddam returned. ‘ Saldm, salém,” 
he said to his friend, and after the few usual 
questions concerning his health and affairs, 
rushed to the kitchen and asked his wife what 
she had done. She told him everything. 

“Very well,” he said. “It is not of much 
consequence. We will get the better of this 
man yet. Listen! When the cock is ready, 
mind you give him only a little, but give it in 
the copper pot.* Give me the rest, but set it 
before me in the earthen pot.’ 

As soon as the meal was ready the woman 
did so. However, the man was too sharp for 
them. He noticed the meagre quantity placed 
before him, and the abundance that was set 
before the mugaddam. 
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‘*No, no,” be said. “Do you think that I 
am going to eat ont of this copper pot and you 
out of that earthen pot? Never. This cannot 
be.” 

Thus saying, he seized the muqaddam’s pot 
and put the copper one before him instead, In 
vain all remonstrance from the mugaddam. 
The latter might as well have held his breath. 
Seeing the state of affairs the mugaddaim looked 
most significantly towards his wife and said :— 

“For several days a dév° has haunted our 
house. Once or twice be has appeared about 
this time and put out all the Llight.”’ 

“Indeed ! ” said the visitor. 

The woman took the hint and at once éx- 
tinguished the lamp. When all was in total 
darkness the mugaddam put out his hand to 
take the earthenware pot from his friend, but 
the friend perceived the movement, and placing 
the pot in his left hand seized the lamp-stand 
with the other and began to beat the muqad- 
dam. most unmercifully. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed the mugaddam. 

“Whatare you doing to my husband ?” 
shouted the woman. 

“The dév is trying to steal my food!” said 
the man. 

“Be careful! Be careful!” he shouted to 
the supposed dév, and each time he struck him 
as hard as he could withthe lamp-stand. At 
last the lamp-stand was broken, and the man 
ran out of the door, taking good care to carry 
the earthenware pot and its contents with 
him.° 





MISCELLANEA. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ASAM AT THE TIME OF ITS 
CONQUEST BY MIR JUMLA IN A.D. 1668. 

By Kavrgas Syamat Das, M.R.A.S., FBS. 
Court Poet; Udaipir, Méwar.. 
(Translated by Babu Rama Praégdda, 
Translator, Historical Department, Méwar.) 

This paper is based on the ’dlamgtr Nama of 
Muhammad Kazim ibn Muhammad Amin Munshi, 
an edition of which, by Maulavis Khidim Hussain 
and ’Abdu’l-Hai, under the superintendence of 
Colonel W. N. Lees, has been published by the 
aa 

* Kéamirt, trdm, a copper vessel ont.of which the 


Musalméns eat. The Hindus d 
renee tat, us do not make use of vessels 


* A demon, a sprite, a devil. 


{Compare the story of Vidamundan Kod 
from Ma ante, Vol. XIV. p. 77.—Rp.] oo 
- oe a Sinhalese Story in Orientahst, Vol, I. 


Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
It is this printed text that has been used for the 
present purpose. 

The author of the Alamgir Nama was a person 
of marked ability and considerable attainments, 
and commanded the attention of the public, as a 
writer of great tact and vast experience. He was 
in the employment of the Emperor >Alamgir, who 
once, in his presence, gave expression to his wishes 
thus :—‘ An account of my early days has been 
already written in the Bédshdh Nama; my history 


a a ee ee 
Pas oe ee Lihaurt. [Both the Bidshah 
Néma and “Alamgir Nama are noticed by Sir H. Elliot 
in his ld of India, Vol. VIL. pp. Sif. Brae He also 
extracted from them. This conquest of As&im has been 
translated by Vansittartin the Asiatic Miscellany, Vol. I. 
and in Asiatic Researches Vol. II. There is a divided 
opinion as to the value of Muhammad Kazim as a 


‘ writer —Ep.]| 
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since my successiun ty the throne reyures to be 
recorded nuw” Muuaminw] Kizim undertesn 
the work in due fulfilment of Lin Muje-ty’s ‘1 
sires, hut, when he hud just flnishe i the nurrutive 
of the Grst ten years, extending from Juuadin.- 
awal 1007 A H. (February 1697 A.D. to Rajjap 
1078 A.H. (December 1607 A.D., be was furhid- 
den tu proceed further. 

The history of the remaining forty-three years 
and some months of "Alumgtr’s reign was written 
afterwards by Muhammad Saqi Must itd Khan,’ 
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the son of Muhammad K4zim, after the decruse | 
of the Emperor, who while alive, used tu hear : 


the annals of the first ten years of his adnui- 
nistration recited in private. The reason for this 
might have been thut Muhammad Kazim was a 


straightforward man and consequently set duwn | 
everything in a clear light, but "Alamgir, intent on | 
making some necessary alterations on pouitical | 


points, heard it privately read.* 
I.—The Conquest of Asim. 


When the Emperor Shah Jahan was taken 
seriously ill, his sons fought for the mastery of 
the Empire, and taking advantage of the wrongs 
that had crept into it, Prém Narayan, the Raji 
of Kach Bihar, and Jayadhwaj Singh, the Chief 
of Asém, looted the Bengal frontier. There- 
fore, efter Prince Shuja’a had made his way to 
Arakén, Prince Aurangzéb (Alamgir) directed 
Mir Jumla (Mu’azzam Khan, Khan Khanin) to 
advance to the frontier and punish the intruders 
severely. Starting on the 18th Rabi’u'l-awal 
1072 A.H. {llth Nov. 1661 A.D.) the Khan 
Khanan soon reached Kitch Bihar, reduced 
the Capital and gave it the designation of ’Alam- 
girnagar, “the City of Alamgir.” Then leaving 
Kich-Bibar and setting out from Ghora Ghat on 
the 28th idem (2Ist November) he arrived at 
Karginy, the Capital of Asam, on the fth Shaba’n 
28th March 1662) after a prolonged journey of 
five months, during the course of which he had 
to encounter several enemies and to suffer much 
privation. 

On his arrival, the Chief of Kargaav left 
his Capital and took shelter in the northern hills 
of his territory, While there he sought to conclude 
a treaty, but the terms were not accepted by 
Mir Jumla, who established thdnds (police 
stations) at every important spot for the good 
management of the conquered land. Great 
difficulties, however, bad to be faced on the set- 
eg ca ce A i a 


2 Inthe Mdisir-i.’dlamgir?. This work has also been 
ublished in the Biblivtheca Indicu. [It is noticed by 
‘liot, Vol. VIL. p. 181.—Ep. | 

3 [Aurangzéb’s prohibition must, however, have been 

based on other grounds as the ’dlamgir Nama is full of 
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hus ano vaild, Wher mem frome seveTas 
tt v2 eere dren way ty the Aatnis, amd the 
Khan Kikanan fur Clit tes aud the eee i 
thecest way dato aad, true ito. strength 
uf omiy threo or foar piace. Waoem ut daot the 
Wet smaeun Was over the Luperlaltr ops punished 
the peopae and dispersed tuum tewards every 
point of the ¢ unypsiss, 

It wae the intentiin of thy Khaa Khanan +. 
bring the whole ¢iantry under eatjecti ua, tut hls 
urmy, getting tired of the difficulties m the way, 
prevailed] upon kim t» return te Bengal, Cuon- 
sequentiy he eume to terms with th: Asimis 
on the $th Jumidiu’lakair 1073 A. HR. (7th 
January 1603 A.D., who, besides surrendering 
twu distriets whieh were whled to the crown lands, 
gave DOW Lids of ged. une Lékh and 23,lu 
rupees in hard eush, one bundral and twenty 
elephants, und the King's daughter t» the eon- 
queror. The Khau Khdnén now returned towards 
Bunga! vid Lakhagark und Kujli, &c.. and r.ached 
Khizarpur on the 2nd Ramazén lv73 A. EL 
Oth April 1043 AD... where le paid the debt 
of nature after suffering for a time from cun- 
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Ii,.—Geography. 


Asam extends over the North and East of 
Bengal. The Brahmapttra, which rises in the 
northern ranges of the Himalayas, and flows 
through a purtion of the Chinese territory and 
Asim, ultimately falls int) the Ganges near the 
Sundarbuns, splitting up the country into two 


' divisions. cwlcd 1! the Northern Gdl (circle), 


and (2} the Southern G61. 

The former 1s Lbuunded towards China by the hills 
inhabited by the Marim Jami Tribe, and un 
the Indian frontier by Gauh&ti; and the latter 
by the village uf Sadiy&on the East, and the 
hills of the Srinagar Range on the West 

The nurthernmust hills of the Northern Gél 
(which is entirely hilly) are called D6l& and Lima 
and the southernmost of the Southern, the N4n.- 
rip Range, about fuur marches from Kargaiv. 
This last ranye is occupied by two tribes ; viz. : (1) 
the Nanaks,* who owe unly a nominal allegiance 
to Jayadhwaj Singh, the king of Karginv; and 

*(2)the Daphlas, who, su far from acknowledging 
his supremacy in the least, sumetimes raid into 
the neighbouring districts. 

Asam is reckoned to Lave a length of 209 


kés, with an average breadth of 50 ks, the 





adulation of ths emperor and of abuse of his defeated 
brothers. —Ep.} 

44a, Mir Jumla. . 

$ (ATT in the text but should be ¢) 4TH = Naoks = 
Naiga.—Ep.! 
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since my successiun to the throne rayures to fos 
recorded nuw.” Muhammad Kigin anh rtuos 
the work in due fulfilment «f Lis Majesty's ds 
sires, but, when he had just finishes) the narrutive 
of the first ten years, extendmy from Jugwdin- 
awal 1067 A. H (February 1607 A.D. +. Rajjah 
1078 A.H. (December 1607 ADO, be was forbid- 
den tu proceed further. 

The history of the remaining forty-thres years 
and some months of "Alumygtr’s ruign wus written 
afterwards by Muhammad Sagi Mustaidd Khan,’ 
the son of Muhammad Kazim, after the decease 
of the Emperur, who while alive, used to hear 
the annals of the first ten years of his admi- , 
nistration recited in private. The reason for this 
might have been that Muhammad Kazim was a 
straightforward man and cunsequently set duwn. ° 
everything in a clear light, but Alamgir, intent on | 
making some necessary alterations on political | 
points, heard it privately read.> 

i 


I.—The Conquest of As&m. 


When the Emperor Shah Jahan was taken , 
seriously ill, his suns fuught for the mastery of | 
the Empire, and taking advantage of the wrongs 
that had crept into it, Prém Narayan, the Raja 
of Kich Bihar, and Jayadhwaj Singh, the Chief 
of Asim, looted the Bengal frontier. 
fure, after Prince Shuji’a had made his way to 
Avakin, Prince Aurangzéb ('Alamgir' directed 
Mir Jumla (Mu'’azzam Khan, Khan Khaniin) to 
advance to the frontier and punish the intruders 
severely. Starting on the 18th Rabi'u'l-awal | 
1072 AH. (llth Nov. 1661 A.D.) the Ehan | 
Khanan*t soon reached Kach Bihar, reduced 
the Capital and gave it the designation of ’Alam- 
girnagar, “the City of Alamgir.” Then leaving 


the 28th idem (21st November) he arrived at 
Karginv, the Capital of Asam, on the (th Shaba’n 
\28th March 1662} after a prolonged journey of 
five months, during the course of which he had 
to encounter several enemies and tu suffer much 
privation. 

On his arrival, the Chief of Kargantv left 
his Capital and took shelter in the northern hills 
of his territory. While there he sought to conclude 
a treaty, 
Mir Jumla, who established thdnis (police 
stations) at every important spot for the good 
management of the conquered land. Great 
difficulties, however, had to be faced on the set- 
eh ah iA ee ae 


4 In the Maisir-i.’'4lamgirt. This work has also been 
ublished in the Biblivtheca Indicu. [It is noticed by 
Mliot, Vol. VIL. p. 181f.—Ep.; 

3 [Aurangzéh’s prohibition must, however, have been 

based on other grounds as the Alamgir Nama is full of 
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ting imo the wu. Worn tnem frou several 
fai, ‘a eer fire atuy cy the A mis, and the 
Khan Khana wu- onipeed te paste the sean ut 
the best way las oid. trutigg te the otrynath 
wf oniy three or fur pawes. Wim at la-t the 


Wet sewow Was over the Dupsatial troupe pumehed 
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— pulnt of thee mpass, 


Tt was the intention of the Khan Khanan +. 


army, getting tired of the ditheuities im tay way, 
prevailed upon him to return t) Bengus, Cun- 
sequenuy he cume to terms with the Asdinis 
on the 5th Jumidiu'lakbir ly A H. Ith 


| January 1603 A.D... who, besides surrendering 


two districts which were added to the erown lands, 
gave 20,000 ti7%ds of gold, une Cikk and v38,uu0 
rupees in hard cash, ome hundred and twenty 
elephants, and the King’s daughter t. the con- 
querur. The Khan Kidnin now returned towards 
Bengal ¢id Lakhigarh und Kaji, &c., and reached 
Khizarpur on the 2nd Ramazin 173 A. EL 
isth April We3S ADO, where he paid the debt 
wf nature after suffering fur a time frum con- 


' gumption. 


II.— Geography. 


Asam extends over the North and East of 
Bengal. The Brahmapttra, which rises in the 
northern ranges of the Himalayas, and flows 
through a jurtion of thy Chinese territory and 
Asfim, ultimately falls into the Ganges near the 
Sundarbans, splitting up the country into twu 
divisiuns, called ,1\ the Northern Gél circle’, 
and 12) the Southern Gé6l. 

The former is bounded towards China by the hills 
inhabited by the Marim Jami Tribe, and un 
the Indian frontier by Gauhati; and the latter 
by the village of Sadiy&on the Euat, and the 
hills of the Brinagar Range on the West. 

The nurthernmust hills of the Northern Gdl 
(which is entirely hilly’ are called Ddl& and Lama 


and the suuthzrnmos: of the Southern, the Nam- 


rip Range, about four marches from Kargutv. 
This last rane is uvccupied by two tribes; viz. : (1) 
the Nanaks,® who owe only a nominal allegiance 


| to Jayadhwaj Singh, the king of Karginv; and 
but the terms were not accepted by *(2)the Daphlas, who, 80 far from acknowledying 


his supremacy in the least, sumetimes raid into 
the neighhuuring districts. 

Asam is reckoned to have a length of 200 
kés, with an average Dreadth of 50 ka, the 





adulation of thy emperor and of abuse of his defvated 
brothers. ED. 

* ia, Mir Jumlia. 

§ ‘apTh in the text bat should be @) 47h = Nauka = 
Naga.—Ep._ 
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greatest breadth measuring 75 kés; between 
Gauhati and Kargénv. The distance of Ava, the 
Capital of Khatdé,® from Kargénv is 15 marches, 
five of which consist of wild hills difficult to cross, 
and the rest for the most part of a regular mass 
of jungle. 

Of the several tributaries of the river Brah- 
maptitra, which take their rise in the hill ranges 
in the Southern Gél, the largest, called the 
Dhanukh, discharges itself into it near Lakht- 
garh; and the land between them, about 50 kés 
in lencth, forms a fertile and richly cultivated 
delta, which boasts of a salubrious climate. At 
the extreme limit of this pleasant district there 
is a large forest inhabited by wild elephants, in 
which,—and in the other forests in the vicinity— 
altogether 500 to 600 elephants could be caught 
every year. 

The tract bordering the river Dhanukh to- 
wards Kargdnv, extremely fertile and specially 
remarkable for its flora, has a length of about 50 
kés from Sémlagarh to the Capital. Here natu- 
ral gardens, consisting of plants bearing flowers 
of various tints and hues, feast the eyes, and 
trees laden with golden fruits allure the organ of 
taste and adorn the dwellings of the cultivators 
living in the district. An embankment, skirted 
with bamboos and other plants on both sides has 
been raised between Sémlagarh and the capital, 
and serves for passage during the rains, when the 
district is flooded far and wide. 


IiL—Principal Products. 


The principal produets are the mango, orange, 
jack-fruit, citron, lime, plantain, pineapple; pa- 
niydld (Flacourtia catafracta ?), which belongs 
to the myrobalan species, and the taste of which 
resembles that of the plum; cocoa-palm; black 
pepper and other spices; three varieties of the 
sugarcane—the red, the black, and the white, all 
of them very sweet and ‘grateful to the palate ; 
ginger of a fibreless tissue; and plenty of ndgar- 
bél plants. Several kinds of grass and fodder, as 
well as corn, are produced in the district, the 
soil of which particularly favours their growth. 
Wild pomegranates and yellow potatoes are also 
found in the neighbourhood of Kargénv. 

The finest cereals of the district under descrip- 
tion are rice, and urad (ddl); but masur (lentils), 
wheat and barley do not thrive at all. 

It is a pity that, notwithstanding that silk of 
one of the finest qualities is produced there, the 
people do -not pursue its manufacture on a larger 
scale than suffices for their own use. Velvet and 
tdiband cloth of superior textures are prepared, 


the latter being used in making tents and 
screens. 

The natural supply of salt, for which there is 2 
great demand, is unfortunately very limited. The 
manufacture of an inferior quality, having a bitter 
taste, is carried on at the foot of the hills, and 
one of a still worse kind and yet more bitter taste 
is procured from the plantains. 

Wood of aloes, found in abundance where the 
Nénaks (or Niégas) live, is exchanged by them with 
the As&mis for salt. The Nanaks are a wild 
race, wanting in all the decent clothing of civili- 
zation, and quite comfortable and contented in 
the dress which is the gift of Mother Nature 
herself. They live on the flesh of dogs, cats, 
serpents, mice, ants, locusts, and whatever else 
comes easily within their reach. Wood of aloes of 
a greater specific gravity than water, and musk- 
deer are indigenous in the mountains of Namrap, 
Sadiyé and Lakhfgarh. 

The Northern G61 is a very flourishing tract, 
producing black pepper and cereals in larger 
quantities than the Southern; but the latter, 
being full of impenetrable masses:of jungle and 
mountains difficult of access, has been preferred 
by the chiefs for their capital. 

The plain intervening between the Brahma- 
pitra and the hill-ranges the Northern Gdél, and 
measuring 15 kés at the narrowest and 45 at the 
broadest part, is cold and snowy. 

The people who dwell in this circle are healthy, 
well-built, and formidable in appearance. Their 
complexion is fair, though somewhat inclined to 
redness, like that of the men of cold climates ; their 
features resemble those of the people of the hilly 
tracts called Trang, lying towards the fortress 
of Jamdhar, and Gauhati ; and the only way of 
distinguishing between them is by their use of 
hereditary terms or titles, which are peculiar to 
each tribe. 

Musk-deer and ponies are found in the moun- 
tains. Gold and silver are got from the sand 
of the rivers draining the Gél. About 12,000 

is, according to some people, 20,000 as 
others state, are generally engaged in washing 
these noble metals, and have to pay one téld of 
gold per head per annum to the chief, 


IV.—The people. 


The As&mis are in general ill-mannered, and 
not bound by any religious ties. They are perfect 
epicureans, and have no prejudices as to eating 
food touched by others. They eat meat of all 
kinds, and do not scruple to take even the flesh 


| of dead animals; but I am happy to narrate they 


° [Usually China, but here a name for Burma, by (?) mixing up the two countries.—Ep.] 
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du not practise cannibalism! Ghi never seasons officials are depusited in anderground van. 
their food, and they never like it to be bruught excavated for thy purpese, and the wives, con- 
into their presence; nay, the very smvl of it is | eubines, and servants uf the deceased, elephants. 
repulsive to them. provisions, gold and silver utensils, und vandes, 
The pardd system is not in vugue, eitheram ng &c.,—in shert, all the necessaries «f lif:,— us 
the higher or the lower classes, ywlygumy is held enclused with the corpse. The opening of ibe 
to be lawful, and bargains of females by trade vault is then hermetically sealed, ag it weve, wrth. 
and barter are common. lasting beams and planks of wood, in the beltef 
The males shave the head, the beard, and the ° that all the things thua placed will be enj Fed by 
moustachios completely, and dislike those whu dv , the departed soul in the next world wherever .t 
not observe the practice. ' muy goafter leaving the body.’ The soldicrs under 
The dialect of As&m differs from that of Bengal. Mir Jumla’s cummand, who opened eeveral of 
Muscular strength, arrogance, bravery, and such vaults, were able tu guther gull und silver 
fearlessness are indicated by the very appearance | worth 90,0U0 rupecs. 
of the people. Some of their habits correspond 
V.—Kayganv. 


to those of the lower and wild animals. They 
are warlike, hard-working, cunning, and quarrel- | The palace of Karganv stands at u distance of 
six miles from each of the fuur gates of the ety. 


some; sympathy, truthfulness, affection, shame, 
and politeness, are utterly absent from their ‘ which are built of stune and mortar, the ramparts 
being constructed of bamboos and woul-work. 


temperament. 
A head-piece of gunny (gént),a cloth round the | The interior of the city is remarkable for a 
net-work of high terraces constructed for the 


loins, anda sheet over the shoulders, form all 
convenience of passengers during inundativns. 


the articles of their dress. They do not put on 

shoes or anything of that kind. Every dwelling has a small garden and a field 
Masonry is nowhere to be met with except in | adjoining it,—a fact which accounts for the un- 

the structure of the gates and templesof Karganv. | usually large area of the town. The palace com- 

mands a view of the river Dikha, which flows 


The houses of therich folk, as well as of the poor, 
through the heart of the city. In whichever 


are invariably constructed of wood, bamboos 
and grass. direction the eye turns, it finds a set of small but 

The chiefs, and the aristocracy are carried in | busy markets for the asle of betel; no other 
sedans, and the gentry in délts (palanquins) borne | article being exposed for sale, asthe people of al! 
on the shoulders of men. The horse, the camel, ; walks in life, high as well as low, lay by enough 
and the ass are not found at all, and the last | provisions at a time to last them for the whule 
forms the principal animal import. The sight of | year. 

a camel strikes the people of Asim with surprise, The palace is surrounded by an elevated cir- 
and that of the horse with terror; so much so that | cular footpath, one kés and fourteen chains’ in 
a single horseman is quite sufficient to disperse | circumference, pallisaded with clumps of the 
a company of a hundred armed As4mis, or to | bamboo-palm, and having on the outer side 4 
make them lay down their arms and surrender, | deep ditch with a perennial supply of water. It 
but they are not afraid in the least if called on to | is a very lofty stracture built of wood, bamboos 
act against twice their number of infantry. and thatch. Sixty-six cylindrical pillars, each with 

Of the two most ancient Tribes of Asfim, viz., | across section of four yards in perimeter, support 
(1)The As&mis, and (2) the Kultanis, the latter | the roof of its largest hall, which measures 150 
are held in the greatest esteem, but the former | by 40 yards; some parts of it being very finely 
are the most remarkable for martial spirit, hardi- | polished. It is recorded that ‘3,000 carpenters 
hood, and physical endurance. From 6,000 to | and 12,000 other workmen were employed for 
7,000 of them always guard the palace of the | two full years in constructing this spacious 
Chief, who places much reliance on them. hall.’ 

Their weapons are the sword, shield, musket, The music of drums and cymbals is played on 
bow and arrows, larice, and sticks of bamboo. | the occasions of the processions of the Chief, 
Guns and rdmchangts (heavy muskets) are | who is called the ‘Celestial,’ because hie an- 
mounted on fortresses and boats, and the people | ceators are believed to have once ruled over 
are expert at wielding ‘these instruments of de- | Celestial Beings; but one of them descended by 
struction and defence.’ means of a golden ladder to take a pleasure trip 

The mortal remains of the Chiefa and high | to the earth, and, preferring to live there, his 
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* 1 chain = 60 yards. 
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descendants established themselves as kings of 
this country, and the present prince, Jayadhwaj 
Singh, claims descent from them.° 





THE NEW ASILATIC SOCIETY OF ITALY. 


The lith November of last year witnessed the 
opening at Florence of two scientific institutes, 
which owe the origin to the indefatigable 
activity of the Conte Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Florence. 

During his journey through India in 1885-6, 
he not only succeeded in purchasing 640 Indian 
MSS. for the Italian National Library, but in 
obtaining, besides, about 2,000 objects of archzxo- 
logical and artistic interest, which are now ex- 
hibited in the rooms of the Indian Museum at 
Florence. At the same time he took active steps 
towards establishing an Italian Asiatic Society, 
similar in its scope and objects to the already 
existing Asiatic (Oriental) Societies of England, 
France, Germany, United States of America, and 
India. The prospectus of this new Society is 
dated, Florence, Nov. 20, and is signed by Signori 
Angelo de Gubernatis, Fausto Lasinio, Carlo 
Puini, Ernesto Schiaparelli, Bruto Teloni, and 
Girolamo Donati. 

The object of the Society is to encourage every 
description of Oriental study in Italy, especially 
im respect to Asia, and to strengthen generally 
the relations be.ween Italy and Asia. In order to 
attain this object, it proposes to publish besides 
* Proceedings” and monthly reports, papers con- 
tributed by its members in Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, German, or Latin; to promote the foundation 
of professorships of living Oriental languages; to 
grant subventions to Italian Orientalists travelling 
in Asia; and to award prizes for the best books 
on Eastern subjects, published by members of the 
Society, either in Italy or abroad. 

The Society consists of an Honorary P..cident, 
the famous Arabic scholar Senator Michele 
Amari, of Pisa ; 32 Honorary Members, eight of 
whom are chosen from Italy, twelve from the 
rest of Europe and America, and twelve from 
the Hast; Life-Members and Ordinary Members, 
whose yearly subscription is fixed at Rs. 10. 

The Committee of Management or Council is to 
reside at Florence amd to include the President 
(Conte de Gubernatis), two Vice- Presidents (Signori 
Tasinio and .Puini), two Secretaries (Signori 





‘ Many traditions of this nature are current among 


the Asdimis, probably framed to make them proud; and 
although such legends are no more than mere fanciful 
creations of a dis imagination, I have thought it 
worth while to publish one of them. from which my 
readers will be able to form an idea of the stage of 
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Schiaparelli and Teloni), and a Treasurer (Signor 
Donati). The Honorary Members for Europe 
and America are Prof. H. L. Fleischer (Leipzig), 
Sir Henry Rawlinson (London), Prof. R. Von 
Roth (Tubingen), G. Maspero (Paris), J. Legge, 
(Oxford), Prof. A. Weber (Berlin), Prof. W. D. 
Whitney (New-Haven, U.S.), Prof. Max-Muller 
(Oxford), H. Renan (Paris), Prof. H Brugsch 
(Berlin), Prof. F. Miller (Vienna), O. Bohtlingk, 
(Jena): for the Hast, L. Alishin (Venice), Dr. 
Jaémaspji Minuchiharji(Bombay), Dr. Bhandarkar 
(Pina), Dr., Bhagvénlél Indraji (Bombay), Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra (Calcutta), Sumangala, 
(Colombo), Gerson da Cunha (Bombay), Ram Das 
Sen (Burhdnpfr), Raja Suréndra Mohan Tagor 
(Calcutta), Ahmad Vefik (Constantinople), Butrus 
Bisténi (Beyrout), and Hormuzd Rassam (Persia) : 
for Italy, Signori Gorresio, Ascoli, Flecchia, 
Lasinio, Cusa, Teza, Lignana, Severini. 

Italy has already in the past taken an important 
and distinguished part in the international com- 
petition in the field of Oriental research, and this 
institution promises to give her work in that 
direction still greater weight and lustre. 


M. A. Sretrn. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
A CURSE ON MarTHiIta BRAHMANS. 

The Bréhmans of Mithila or Tirhtt are a noto- 
riously litigious people. They are always quar- 
rellimg amongst themselves. They admit this 
fact, and lay the blame on a curse of Raima- 
chandya. When he came to Janaka’s court to 
Sita’s Scayuiwara, the Maithila Brahmans treated 
the young Kshatriya from Avadh with contumely. 
He turned upon them with the following curse :— 


Tes YO CT star: Teqesgafy7: | 
Saran we frst ase i 
* Heroes at home, cowards in the battle-field. 
always quarrelling amongst yourselves, and 
inordinately full of caste pride, shall ye be in 
Mithila.’ 
I must say that the curse is a very accurate 
description of a great many Maithila Brahmans. 





BANGALIS IN BIHAR. 


The Bangalis, as a nation, are very unpopular in 
Bihér. There are a number of popular verses 





mental development to which the people of Asim had 
reached at the period treated here. (it is to be hoped 
that the Kavirij will be able to publish more of such 
traditions, as they have much value as folklore.—Ep. ] 

* A catalogue of these MSS. is in course of pepeence 
by Sign. Donati, of Florence. and Conte Pullé, of Padua 
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exhibiting the light in whivh they ure looked apcu 
in that province. Here are three :— 
Me THATAHMTACAAP SANTA AYA 
So Pasar Cr aaa TUTFAL BTA: | 
‘They feed like cranes or crows ur pis, * * 
* *) At hume they are lions, in the battle-field 
deer, and ina foreign euuntry ‘(2 y. Bids’ juckuls.’ 


sara: Rrearaet verter: Sa 
argeret are aterar: Parr Fara Tareser aires: | 


‘Delighting in low-caste orgies? with their 


ee 


- 


heads continually uncovered, vile—If Bangiils | 


are men, O Siva! Siva! what are elusts *" 


The Bihar verdict on Bangéli wowen is even | 
stronger than the foregving, and is ynussly unfair: | 


far Bterer ata aries 
ae wareara wasataat | 
fa Pararaareasraatt 


Prasad TRA ATAT Il 
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"Says heb é licth tween sue tueuns Sbithe sr 
' . a a 
DMawdeetliy vermin ber flew, and you grosaly ind.- 
3 7 * *™ + 
avub; Geoerting bur bustaud, und hastigg tu a 
piven: + guiies in her re Ty ye file one af tue 
me % 4 , *» AS . ' ry 
adds Bansil Dh. inthe word gti. fs ~huwd 
be Oleerved, ob ort 





THE BMAb UnNton GF ANGA 
Ausa, 02 Western Bansal baa us had a repnta- 
*. awe » e 

ton ws Bashi proper, us witness the fulluwine 
le MYLUOS Verse 

TORK aT eras TTT SAT | 

aera: TTT Te Hy arat 

aera: ay aT: Teer aafea i 


‘A country where the wind causes the limbs to 


swell? makes the water unwhvulusome, revpens 
. healed wounds, and only does harm,—how can the 
_ peuple of that country be pleasant F 


G. A. GRIEEBSON 





BOOK NOTICES. 


CATALOGUE OF BENGALI Peintep Boogs IN THE LIBRARY 
oF THE Barish Museum; by J. F. Blambhardt. 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, London; 1856. Longmans and Co,, B. 
Quaritch, A. Asher and Co,, and Tribner uud Co. 
4to., pp. ix. 150. 


Mr. Rieu, in his Catalogue of the Persian 


Manuscripts in the British Museum, has given an 


admirable model of what a catalogue ought to be; 
and it is a great pity that the compiler of the 
catalogue now under notice has not followed the 
plan su started. Mr. Blumhardt has simply entered 
the books under the names of the authors, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 
convenient enough for a librarian, who wants 
to see at a glance whether any works of 2 parti- 
cular author are to be found on the shelves of 
his library. But a catalogue of this kind does 
not repay the expenses and trouble of prmting, 


\ 
H 
1 
| 
i 
’ 
i 
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is the case with the catalogue of the Persun 
manuscripts. But, with the present Catalogue 
of Bengali Books it is nut su. We must confess 
however, that a catalogue of Mr. Rieu's style 
is no easy tusk, and requires an amount of 
uriginality and discriminatiun which is not re- 


' quired in a mere catalogue of names. 


i, sha Vom itt erat - 


This may be | 


With the plan the compiler chose to follow, tue 
vunly difficulty he had to encounter was with 
reference to the transliteration of Bengali words, 
or Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic words Bengut- 
cized, and to the treatment of the names of 
authors He has successfully solved the first of 
these difficulties ; and has reproduced the Sanskrit. 
Persian, and Arabic words in their original form 
and spelling, not in their Bengali pronunciation. 
But, of the three names which generally constitute 


and should remain in manuscript im the hands ; the full appellation of a native of India,—the 
of the librarians. With so prolific a literature | personal name, the father's name, and the caste. 


as is the Bengali literature of the present day, 
such a catalogue must soon fall ont of date, if 
the acquisitions of the British Museum keep puce, 
as certainly they seem to do, with the rapid 
vate of Bengali production. What the student 
wants, in a scientific catalogue, is a classification 
that enables him to see at once what is the 
literature in existence, at least in the library that 
he has recourse to, on a given subject, and, ifa 
library is rich, a catalogue of that kind becomes 
a real and valuable handbook of literature. This 


ee ae 


1 This half line is obscene. 
* In allusion to the Sakta, worship prevalent in Bengal. 
3 This isthe interpretation given of ayprajq. This 








| 


title, original village-name, or other analogous 
designation,—he has yiven the precedence to the 
first, though the tendency is now amongst English. 
speaking Benyalis, as it is in fact all over India, 
especially amongst the Marithds, also to a great 
extent amongst the Pirsis, to make hereditary 
and distinctive the third appellation, and, to all 
intenta and purposes, tu convert it Into a regular 
surname of the European style. So, also, the 
natives of India are gradually introducing more 
and wore, the enstom of referring to each other, 





ror is not however in Monier Williams’ Sanskr. 
ict. 
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in the regular European style, by this surname in 
full, and only the initials of the two preceding 
names. Any one who has had personal and 
practical experience of India and all the sur- 
roundings of life in that country, knows how 
much easier itis to recall any particular Hindu 
to his recollection by, or at least chiefly with the 
help of, this third distinctive appellation. And 
it is much to be hoped that, in any revision of 
the present catalogue, and in the first preparation 
of any other on the same plan, the surnames, 
and not the personal names, will be made the 
basis of the arrangement. It would be difficult 
cnough to turn up even English books, if one had 
to search for them through the ‘ Christian names” 
of the authors, and the difficulty is much greater 
in the case of works by foreign writers, whose 
first names are nerfectly strange and unfamiliar. 





Tus Inpran Emre: Its People, History, and Products : 
by W. W. Hunree, 2nd Ed. (Tribner’s Oriental 
Series). London, Triibner and Co., 1886. xxii. and 
748 pp., crown 8vo.. cloth. 


This stately volume has been evolved out of tne 
article India in the author’s Imperial Gazetteer 
of India (published, 1881, in nine vols.*), which 
had been compiled from the materials collec- 
ted since 1869, by Sir W-. Hunter, under the 
orders of the Government of India, for the 
purpose of a Statistical Survey of that vast 
Empire. The above-named article, of which the 
present volume forms a uew, enlarged and 
corrected edition, supplies to some extent an 
abstract of the whole Gazetteer, which, in turn, 
may be looked upon as a huge abstract from the 128 
printed volumes (60,000 pages) of the Statistical 
Survey. The 516 pages of the original article 
have grown to 650 in this new edition, which has, 
besides, several new features, such as a most com- 
menduble chapter on modern Indian Languages 
and Literature (pp. 825-855) and an excellent 
Index (pp. 705-747). 

The great merits of Sir W. Hunter’s work are 
derived on the one hand from the safe statistical 
groundwork on which his information as to the 
modern conditions of India rests, and on the other 
from the sound historical method he follows in 
explaining their origin. By tracing their historical 
development, the author not only conveys to us 
4 deeper insight into their complex nature, but 
also opens out many interesting vistas into the 
earlier stages of Indian culture. He has generally 
availed himself of the best authorities on his sub- 
jects and has thus succeeded in producing a work, 
which, while fascinating in the highest degree for 
all classes of readers, can at the same time be 


* {It is, however, really Vol. VI. of th 1 
Edition of the Imperial Garettecr.—En- e new (1886) 


accepted as fully representing the latest results 
of scientific research. 

The present reviewer, having already noticed 
in the Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, (1882, pp. 
285-286) the Nine Volume Edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer, may on this occasion restrict himself 
to recommending most emphatically this enlarged 
abstract to all those who wish to obtain a trust- 
worthy and comprehensive account of India, 
especially in its present aspect of intellectual and 
material renaissance. 

Among the chapters dealing with the medixval 
and modern history of the country, which are of 
general excellence, those on the first Mchammadan 
Rulers, the Mughal Empire, the opposition offered 
to the latter by the Marathds, on the Early 
Huropean Settlements and the history of British 
Rule and Administration deserve, perhaps, most 
particular notice. 

May India enjoy, for along time to come, the 
benefits of British Rule amid undisturbed peace. 
May it, especially, be spared premature experi- 
ments in the direction of “Home Rule” ! 

“Young India,” unfortunately, like a spoiled 
child, is already beginning to shew signs of an 
unruly disposition. Education, obtainedat English 
Schools, has taught its hot-brained partizans the 
common descent of the Aryans and the great 
historical past of their country : sufficient reasons, 
in their eyes, for claiming for themselves not mere 
equality with, but even superiority to their English 
rulers! The marked inferiority of their social 
position, made still more tangible by prejudices, 
however accountable, on the part of Anglo-Indian 
society, stands in a striking contrast to these 
aspirations. Instead of having a sobering effect, 
it merely tends to exasperate these young exalta- 
does, who think to deserve better of their country 
by dreaming of “Indian Independence,” than by 
devoting their energies to the removal of its 
innumerable social wrongs and assisting in that 
way the laudable work of the “‘National Indian 
Association” The most sensible among them 
are, perhaps, those who are longing for a Russian 
Invasion, a8 an opportunity for exhibiting their 
own valour and loyalty! I should, however, 
consider that a most risky and doubtful experi- 
Ment, in which the lion’s share would probably 
be carried off by the Indian Muslims, who by 
their carnivorous diet are certainly fitter for such 
a trial than their Hindu brethren. The special 
dangers of that eventuality have never been 
brought more forcibly before me than in the 
perusal of the present volume.* 

A. Wxper, Berlin. 


* Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung, Oct. 1886, pp. 1419-1421. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY PANDIT &. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


No. XX.—The Satchel Bearer. 

NCE upon a time, in the city of Pushpa- 
pura, there lived an office-messenger 
named Tan Singh. His pay was only seven 
rupees amonth, out of which he spent five 
rupees for his maintenance and saved the rest. 
After five years, he counted his savings and 
found that they amounted to only Rs. 120, 
Counting the money over and over again, 
more than twenty times, Tan Singh could make 
no more of it than Rs. 120; and so he fell into 

@ reverie and said to himself :— 

“Alas! after five years work [have been able 
to save only Rs, 120. What can this sum 
procure me? Is it.enough to buy me a good 
house to live in? No! Can I marry on it? 
No! I must serve another five years at least 
and save as much again to buy me even a 
small hut! And as for a fair wife, I must at 
least have five or six hundred rupees, and to 
save that [ must serve for more than twenty or 
thirty years! By that time I may be dead; so I 
must think of something else to do than lead- 
ing so petty a life as this. They say that 
Tavudu Setti began ten years ago with the 
very small sum of ten rupees to trade in husks ; 
and he is already a “Navakdti Narayana 
Seti,” owning big shops and half-a-dozen 
ships. I have twelve times as much as he had 
when he started in life. Why should not 
fortune favour me, too P” 

With these thoughts in his head, Tan Singh 
resigned his post and, committing himself to 
fortune, opened a petty bdedr for the eons 
and, selling of husks like Tavudu bti. 
During the next year, after very careful 
trading, he was able to double his capital, and 
with his Rs. 250 he changed his husk bdsdr 
into a bésér for nuts and betel-leaves. After 
his second year his capital reached Rs. 500, and 
he soon changed his betel-leaf bdsdr into & 
sweetmeat one. Now sweetmeats in South India 
will bring in five or six times the sum laid out 
on them if the trader does not give credit. Tan 
Singh was very careful, and before the third 
year was quite over he nad saved more than 


Fee ee ee aa ran paar oar ennee te eren me aameenesenennsen nnn anamenesnmemmnaian emma 


2 It is a common belief, that when good or bad days 
come 0 pom a family after taking in a new bride, it is her 
Ahar that has brought them. 
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8,000 rapces. He now thoicht that fertme 


was really favouring him ay it Lud fevoured 
Tavada Setti. Every year he changed his tate 
into a more and more lucrative anil heagar: > 


one. He was very carefal and honest, a: é 
never foryot his original poor condition. Aftes 
ten years of successful trading he reached 1. 
ambition of hecoming a “Navakéti Nuaravara 
Setti,” for he wus now a great pearl mer- 
chant, Pearls and diamonds of the tirst water 
were his only articles of eummerce, Whut was 
his condition now corupared with that ten 
years befure’ Then he was only a messenger 
on seven rupees a month: now he had more 
than a hundred messengers, to each of whom he 
was paying a monthly sulary of seven ropees! 
Besides, his income now was more than that of 
a king ! 

Tan Singh thought thatit would be a great 
sin in him if he did not enjoy his life, so ke at 
once bought a large esiablishment at Pushpa- 
pura for Rs. 60,000, and married a lady, named 
Kamalabai, of the best Singh family of the 
town. His business never failed him, and his 
wife’s star,’ too, favoured his trade, for he grew 
richer and richer every day, Two years after 
his marriage he had son, his first-born, who 
was very beautiful. He named him Ram 
Singh, and bronght him up very tenderly. 
Three years after that he had another son, 
whom he named Lakshmana Singh ; and in two 
years more he had a third son, the most beau- 
tifal of them all, whom he named Krishna 
Singh. Thus, after seven years of married 
life, he was the father of three most beautiful 
sons, the eldest of whom was five years of aye. 

Being a rich and prudent man, he left no 
stone unturned to give a proper training to his 
sons ; but, true to the proverb” that “ the eldest 
is always stupid,” Ram Singh was hope- 
lesaly dull. No amount of teaching had any 
effect on him, and his masters were not sparing 
of the rod. The mazulavi, the pandit, the 
upidhydyar, and others came in their turn and 
spared nv pains. But nothing had any effect 
on Ram Singh, who grew up a dandy, dressing 





* There is a Tamil proverb, “ Maitady muttannd,"— 
the first is stupid. 
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So he asked his mother to return the money 


like a king, eating like a glutton, and affecting 
luose and misguided society. Lakshmana Singh | to his father, request him to lock it up in 
was of a different mould; not very intelligent, | his safe and devote it to some useful pur- 
but very hard-working; and, with the moderate | pose. His mother returned it accordingly, and 
brains that Paramésvara had given him, he | his father, overjoyed at the wit of his youngest 
progressed fairly with his studies. In the | son, desired the gift to be doubled. The boy 

persisted in his refusal, but his father would 


youngest son the teachers found quite a 
student, He displayed extraordinary intelli- | not yield, and tried to compel him to take 
the money. He sternly refused, however, and 


gence, grasped everything at the first teaching, 
and gave very great satisfaction alike to his | when his father wished to know what it was 
that made him, always so obedient, so very 


masters and his parents. The latter were ex- 

tremely fond of him, as he was their youngest | stubborn that day, he advised him not to 

and so full of promise. attempt to find out impossibilities. Tan Singh 
grew extremely angry at this, and blinded 


In this way they went on with their studies 
till Ram Singh had reached the age of eighteen, | by his pride of wealth, asked Krishna Singh 
whether anything was impossible to him in the 


while Lakshmana Singh was fifteen and Krishna 
Singh thirteen: when a most unfortunate event | world. Krishna Singh laughed at the folly 
of his father, and replied in the affirmative. 


occurred to the family. 
Tan Singh one morning, after twenty years | Tan Singh then asked him to prove it, where- 


of married and prosperous life, bethought him | upon the boy asked his father whether it 
of his former misery and his present happiness ; | was possible for him to get his son mar- 
and calling to Kamalabii, his wife, told her to | ried to the princess of Pushpapura. Not 
give each of the boys a hundred rupees to be | that he hoped to become the son-in-law of 
spent ona feast. Kamalibai accordingly gave | the king: he. only brought this forward ag 
Ram Singh his portion as soon as he returned | an example of a thing that it was not in the 
from his morning walk, telling him that it was | power of his father to perform, No sooner did 
his father’s present. He took it eagerly, with- | Tan Singh hear his son mention the princess, 
out even inquiring what it was for, made a | than he thought that he was really in love 
breakfast of cold rice, and then went into a | with her, and that too at so tender an age 
dancing-girl’s house and there made a present | as thirteen! He pulled off his slippers at 
of it to her. Soon after Ram Singh had left | once, and Severely thrashed him. Krishna, 
the house, Lakshmana Singh came home from Singh took the insult coolly, and then plucking 
his teachers to have his breakfast of cold rice, | the slippers ont of his father’s hands, fled 
and as he was sitting in front of his leaf, his away with the swiftness of a kite, He linger- 
mother gave him the money; and when he | ed in the city without meeting any of his 
asked her why, she told him that it was for a friends or relatives till it grew dark, and in 
feast. Lakshmana gladly received it, but | the night went unobserved by guyons to the 
spent it on books and clothes, Krishna Singh temple of Kali? There he chose a suitable 
was always late for his meals, and when he niche in one of the prékdra* walls, and lacin 
returned home long atter the others, his mother | the slippers that his father had aa te 
gave him his portion, while he was eating | with in it, covered them up with chunam 
ne ole elt ouine him that it was for (mortar), and thus left them there ; afet 
a feast. Krishna Singh langhed at the idea of He did not now wish ¢ Siereieeas G 
spending one hundred rupees in one day on 4 pura any longer di ies Oo remain in Pushpa- 
feast, and rebuked his mother f : ‘onger ;—-and, young and tender as he 
or having | was, he did not fear to go to th 
brought the money to him, although his father | and there try hi ee tee 
had given’ it. He thonght it very silly of his | 43 In oe ae rune in an independent 
father to have ‘thought of giving Rs. 300 in a | ¢ this way Krishna Singh left the city 
day to his sons to be spent on such stuff. At | with i spel ae 
that rate he would spend Rs.’9,000 ina month, thou sowing where he was going to and 
and bocome’s beggar in a eee a ut any premeditated plans, and commit: 
d g himself solely to fortune. He walked till 


* Village goddess, : ‘ 
* Circuit walls of a temple. 
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his feet pained him, ate what he evald procure + 


in the shape of roots and frrits, sept when he 
felt himself drowsy, and put no value on his 
life. Thus he journeyed throrgh forests, moun- 
tains, deserts, and wilds for over a month till 
he reached a large city, which, on enqziry, he 
found to be Dharfpura, tke capital of the 
Emperor or Ekachakrédhipati,® to whom all the 
fifty-six® kings of the world did homage. 

Now the Emperor of Dharapura had no son, 
but an only daughter, who was considered to be 
the most beautiful princess in the world. Her 
name was Chandramukhi.’ She was only nine 
years of age, and was prosecuting her studies 
in the Prince’s College of Dharapura. This 
Rajakumar, or Royal College, was an institu- 
tion specially adapted to the education of the 
members of the royal family, and during the 
school hours a body-guard always waited ont- 
side it and also accompanied the princess and 
her fellow-students to and fro; the Minister's 
son, Ramachandra, the Commander-in-chief's 
gon, and several other lads of noble parentage 
were her school-mates. 

It so happened that Kyishna Singh had to 
pass by the street in which the college was 
situated, and as one of the royal guard was @ 
Singh by caste he recognised him as a 
caste-fellow; and pitying the forlorn condi- 
tion of such a beautiful and tender boy 
he called him to his side, and asked him who 
he was, Krishna Singh, pretending to be 
an idiot, replied that he knew nothing about 
himself, that he had been wandering ever 
since he could remember, and that he bad 
no relatives. At that moment Princess Chan- 
dramukhi happened to come outside the college 
for a cup of water, and was struck with the 
beauty and majesty of Krishna Singh, worn 
Re REE 

5 The lord of one diseus—a title which emperors in 


‘= always took from their privilege of wielding a dis- 
aa e rieetk which privilege the minor kings not. 


6 “six kines of the world, according to the 
hea aaa South India, are the kings of 
1. Anga. 14, Kamboja. 
2. Aruna. 15. Kiléra. 
3. Avanti. 16, Kuruku. 
4. Andira. 17. Kudaka. 
5. Tlada (Lata). 18, Kuntala. 
6. Ottiya. on Sik 
7. Karusa. » Kulin 
8. Kalivgs. 21. Kirchchara. 
9. Kanna 22. Kékaya. 
10. Kannada 23. Kerala. 
11. Bei tea (Kashmir). 28, Kells 
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out und di-fynired thongn he was after Lis 


Wanderings, Sie asked bim Lis name and 
parentave. He repdiel to the first question, 


and a% tu tre see mi Le said he knew nothing 
about himself, execyt that he was an orphan. 
Ske then asked him whether Le weuld like to 
serve under her. Qn his replying in the 
affirmative skeappoirted Lim as her Tiles ttukky 
or Satchel-bearer, aud tuld him that his daty 
was ever to be by her side and to carry her 
satchel behind her, both when she went to the 
school aud when she returned home. She 
promised in return to feed him and bring him 
ap as well as herself. What more could Krishna 
Singh want ? He gladly consented, and ac- 
cepting her offer with thanks followed her to 
her class, and ever afterwards attended upon 
her. 

The princess obtained her father’s consent, 
too, for Krishna Singh’s employment as her 
satchel-bearer, and true to her word she brought 
him up very tenderly. He had his meals side 
by side with her, and, excepting that he was 
her satchel-bearer, there was no difference 
made between them. The general opinion 
among the people was that the emperor allowed 
such familiarity between his daughter and 
Krishna Singh, becanse he wished to marry 
them to each other when they were oid 
enough; but, as they were also of opinion 
that he was a very stupid boy they could 
not reconcile themselves to the idea of the 
marriage. For it should be said that Krishna 
Singh had, ever since he had entered the 
service of the princess, pretended that he 
was a fool, and when one of the princess's 
school-mates had asked him if he could write 
he had replied he could,—but about as well as 
he could fly in the air! This too was not the 
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97. Saka. 49, Pallava. 
28. Savvira. 48. PAfichila. 
29. Sélava. 44, Paadiys. 
80. Sitgala. 45. Pulinda. 
$1. Sindbu. 46. Poda. 

$2. Sine. 47. Maghada. 
$3. Siragéna. 48, Machcha. 
34, Sola. 49. Marita. 
$5. Sénaka. 50. Malaiyals. 
36. Dirdvids. 51, Malava. 
37. Tuluva. 52, Yavwana. 
88. Tengans. 53. Yuganda. 
39. Nidads. 54. Vanga- 
40. Népala. 55. Vaigils. 
41. Pappara. 56. Vidarbhs. 
The moon-faced. 
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only instance. On several occasions he behaved 
purposely so foolishly that every one that 
knew him thonght him the silliest boy that 
had ever lived in the world. The princess 
also thought him so, but never lessened her 
care for him on that account, and continued on 
the most intimate terms with him: so much 
so that the public began to whisper now and 
then that she intended to marry him. To her 
credit, however, it must be said that she had no 
such intention. Had Krishna Singh shown 
that he was as intelligent as herself or more 
so, it would have been otherwise. The em- 
peror slone entertained thoughts of their 
marriage, for he had pitched upon Krishna 
Singh as the best match his daughter could 
make. That he was very stupid did not matter 
much, becanse his daughter, who was very 
intelligent, could manage everything. It was 
necessary that her equal in beauty should be 
her husband, and as he had found one in 
Krishna, Singh, why not accept him? So 
thought the emperor, and it was owing to this 
jdea that he did not like to disturb the fami- 
liarity that was growing up between him and 
his daughter Chandramukhi. 

The princess was fit to be married in her 
sixteenth year, 7.¢., seven years after Krishna 
Singh had entered. her service, and Ramachan- 
dra, the-Minister’s son, had long had thoughts 


of marrying her, and had once or twice told | 


her so. She also seemed to be agreeable, and 
continued to attend the college even after she 
was grown up. 

One day before the college closed for the even- 
ing Ramachandra took a ghatikd’s leave from 
his master and waited for a chance to speak to 
the princess. Presently shestarted homewards 
with the Tikkuttikki Krishna Singh walking 
on in front as usual with the satchel, and her 
guard following her. Rimachandrasat near a 
car (ratha) and asked the princess to come to 
him as he had a secret to tell her, telling her 
guard at the same time to stand where they 
could not overlear what he was saying, He 
also asked the Tikkuttikki to walk a few 
steps furthe®. Now the Tikkuttikki pretending 
to walk on quickly managed to get un- 
observed to the other side of the car and over- 
heard everything that passed between them :— 
Ramachandra asked the princess whether she 
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would adhere to her promise of marrying him. 
The princess told him that she would be very 
proud of it, both on account of his high 
parentage and his intellectual attainments; but 
she also told him that her father might not 
like it, as he (Ramachandra) was not much to 
look at, and as it was his declared intention to 
give her only to one who was as beautiful as 
she was. She then said, that as she liked the 
idea of the marriage much, it would be best 
to elope to some place where they could be 
married. Then they fixed a day for the 
elopement—the eighth day from that one—and 
separated. As soon as the day for the elope- 
ment was fixed on Krishna Singh ran off un- 
observed and stood where he had been told, 
and as the guard were at a distance where they 
could not have heard the conversation, Rama- 
chandra and Chandramukhi both thought that 
no one had overheard them, and each went 
home with mind undisturbed. 

The night passed as usual, but next morning 
when the emperor was holding his darbar, 
(court) all of a sudden the Tikkuttékki came 
to him and told him that he wanted to speak 
to him privately about something. As the 
emperor loved Krishna Singh more than his 
life, he at once granted him his request, and 
asked everyone present to leave the room for 
afew minutes, Drawing a chair near him he 
asked the Tikkuttikki to take it and to proceed 
with his news, But Krishna Singh asked him 
whether he knew how kings should educate their 
daughters! The emperor was quite confounded 
at this. He had always thought the Tik- 
kuttikki to be the most stupid man on earth, 
and he had now posed him with a question 
which it was very difficult to answer! The 
Tikkuttfikki next told him that such high 
authorities as Manu, Vydsa® and others had 
stated that a king should send his daughter 
to school till her seventh year; after which 
it was always better to have her educated at 
home by private teachers till she grew up, 
and that then she should be educated on the 
pardd-system, by which the master sits on one 
side of a screen and the girl on the other, 
neither being able to see the other. He also 
told the Emperor that he had deviated from 
one and all of these sound rules, with the 
result that his daughter was no longer his 


% Ancient codifiers of Hindu Law. 
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daughter! He then told him what had hap- aes and except Sellam and the Tikkuttdkki. and, of 
pened the previous evening. The emjeror | course, her parents, no one was to be aie ed 
was highly pleased at this display of sense to visit the princess. IRfany wne, whoever he 
and at the faithfulness shown by the lad in | might be, were to enter any cf the sturies, even 
thus bringing this news to him in good time. ' in ignorance of who was condined in the place, 
He asked Krishna Singh to keep this a dead . his head was to be cnt off ther andthere. Thus 
secret, as he would take the necessary steps to ; the very next night after her prujected plans 
prevent the projected elopement from taking } the princess was imprisoned ! 

place. She had neverdreamtof anything likethis. No 

The emperor at once issued an order sum- ; oue, except the Takkuttukki and sellam could, 

moning all the artisans of the place to attend | she was told, pass and repass the steps of thane 
the darbdr in a couple of hours. The orders ; sevenstories! What was the cause of all thir ¥ 
were duly obeyed, and when they came the | Had some spies brought the emyeror news’ of 
emperor asked them whether it was possible for ; her intended elopement after overhearing her 
them to raise a great mansion, seven stories | No! That could not be, for she had most 
in height, in a conple of days. They replied | carefully watched the place. Possibly the Tuk- 
that with the kind favour of the king they | kuttikki had somehow overheard her arrange- 
could do it in one day. He made the neces- | ments with Ramachandra, and had played her 
sary arrangements for it, asking the minister | false. How could that be possible in such a 
and other officers to suspend all other work in | foolish creature? However, in her uncertainty, 
order to superintend the building of the man- | she was anxious to examine him. 

sion, and to procure all that was necessary for It was more than the lith ghatikd of 
it. The emperor went to see his daughter and | the night. -The princess was sitting in her 
stuck beside her, watching her like a thief. | chair in great distress of mind at the sudden 
No one knew what the mansion was meant j frustration of her plans. Krishna Singh was 
for, and no one had the boldness to ask | sitting in frontof her and she began to exa- 
him, but the work duly progressed. It is said | mine him, commencing in this way :—“ Will 
that even natnre obeyed the emperor’s orders, | the Tikkuttikki bring me that book from the 
and that an enormous mansion, seven stories | cupboard and turn to the 1lth page and 
high, was completed before the eighth ghatikd | read?” Krishna Singh eyed her with anger 
of that evening. The minister and other | for a couple of minutes, and rising up brought 
officers, depnted to look after the work, then the book from the cupboard; but instead of 
sent word to the emperor that the mansion | reading it tore it to pieces, and holding the 
was finished, and with his permission went | pieces between his thumb and fore-finger, 
home to dinner. Such was the haste with | smelt at them and began to cry aloud til] he 
which the work proceeded to its completion. sobbed. It was with very great difftulty that 

The emperor now called all the eunuchs and | the ‘princess pacified him. 

told them that they were to guard the topmost She then asked the reason of his grief aud 
three stories of the new mansion and allow no | pointed to the state to which the poor book 
one to pass or repass, except one or two whom | was reduced. He said: “Princess! It was you 
he was going to mention. As for the other four | that took me, an orphan, and protected me ax 
stories below he sent for pensioned soldiers and | tenderly as possible for seven years. You are 
gave them the same orders. After thus, as it | rich. It wonld have cost you nothing to have 
wete, parrisoning the mansion, he told them all | asked one of your teachers to have devoted 
that it was meant for his daughter, where she | ghatikd or two to my tnition: you did not do 
was to live henceforth till her marriage, and | that. You sare yourself so learned. I am 
that with her would always live twenty female | ever by your side. You might have taught 
servants as her attendants and friends, the | me for a ghatiké ortwo every day. That also 
head of whom was to be one Sellam. Only | you did not do. lam now more than twenty, 
Sellam and the Takkuttikki were to take pro- | and Ido not know how to say ‘ Harihém !"" 
visions and other things to the seventh mansion, | Knowing somuch yourself, you purposely want 
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* Salutation to Hari! Repeated by Hindu children before beginning the alphabet of any Indian language. 
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to put me to shame in the presence of these 
slave girls, What else did you mean by asking 
me, who know nothing, as you know very 
well, to turn to the llth page of that miser- 
able book ? I simplified everything by tearing 
the. book to pieces. There it lies, All my 
ignorance is—your fault!” 

Thus said the Tikkuttakki, and the princess 
took him at his word, and setting him down for 
a fool of the first water thought that she must 
have been unwise to have entertained suspi- 
cions about so simple a man. She praised all 
her household gods for giving her his services, 
and now that the emperor had given him the 
privilege of passing and repassing the storeys of 
the mansion she thought of turning that privi- 
lege to the best account. In a word she 
wished to employ him as a love-messenger to 
Ramachandra, and to entrust him with her 
letters to her lover! No sooner did this idea 
strike her than she took up a piece of paper 
and wrote thereon how she had been im- 
prisoned, the unaccountableness of it, her un- 
diminished passion for him and her readiness 
to take up any course that he would re- 
commend. Lastly, she requested Ramachandra 
to relieve her from her imprisonment, to take 
her somewhere or other, and there to marry 
her. After writing the letter she signed it 
most affectionately,—subscribing herself as his 
wife, —sealed it most carefully and gave it to the 
‘Takkuttiikki, asking him to take it unobserved 
to Ramachandra, her schoolmate and the 
minister’s son. She also specially’ asked the 
Tikkuitikki to be very careful about the 
letter, not to drop it anywhere from careless- 
ness, not to show it to anyone and to arouse no 
suspicions by carrying itopenly. The Tikkut- 
tikki asked her to disclose only to himself the 
contents of that letter about the safety of 
which she was so very anxious. She langhed 
at his foolishness and told him that it contained 
@ paper of questions! The Takkuttikki pre- 
tended to be highly satisfied with her reply 
and promised to take the paper early in the 
=: to Ramachandra, as it was then so 


As for poor Ramachandra, as soon as his 
father told him about the mansion, he at once 
thought within himself that somehow or other 
his converaation with the princess had become 
known to the emperor. He gave up all hopes 


of her, and trembled for his life. Would the 
emperor order his head to be cut off the next 
morning? He did not like to say anything to 
his father, but waited to see how matters would 
terminate. 

The morning dawned. The princess and 
the Tikkuttikki got up from their beds, and 
hastily took their breakfast, and when it was 
over the princess ordered him to go to 
Ramachandra without losing any time. The 
Takkuttikki rolled up the letter in half-a- 
dozen handkerchiefs, taking care to knot each 
of them in the presence of the princess. She 
laughed at his acts and told him that all those 
knots were more- than enough for the safety of 
the letter. He then put the bundle under his 
arm and started off at once. 

Now Krishna Singh had no idea of going to the 
emperor with the letter, for he had long known 
that the emperor intended giving him his 
daughter in marriage; and, in spite of the 
unfavourable opinion of him entertained by the 
people and the princess herself, he was sure 
of securing her hand. When a danger had 
occurred to his plans in the shape of a projected 
elopement, he thought that unless he reported 
the matter to the emperor and got the princess 
into safe custody, he might lose her for ever ; 
and so he had told him the story, and no doubt 
the princess was safe enough now ! No Rama- 
chandra could now steal her away. It was he 
that was to act the part of Ramachandra 
unknown to anyone, and prove what sort of 
man he was, and so falsify the general opinion 
entertained of him by others. He also thought 
that such a course would better secure him 
the heart of the princess and the praises of 
her father. It was to encompass this end that 
he had worked for a long time; and he now 
determined, if possible, to walk away with her 
on the proposed eighth day, himself acting the 
part of Ramachandra! He also thought that 
no ordinary course was now possible in so 
short a time as that. 

Thus thinking he went down with the letter, 
and, going to the bdzdr, bought paper, pen and 
ink, and with these walked to the nearest 
jangle, where no one could see him. There he 
opened the letter, read the contents ot 1t, and 
at once began a reply, as if from Ramachandra 
to.the princess ; for be it remembered that the 
Tikkuttékki had always been in the same class 
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as the minister’s son, and could imitate his 
handwriting very well. 

The reply ran thas :— 

“My dear wife,—Many thanks for your 
affectionate letter. I had heard all about the 
mansion from my father, even before your letter 
came, and suspected something. Some devil 
has surely told your father of our arrange- 
ments, but I am not a man to be disconraged 
by such mishaps. Get your father to place you 
in the fourteenth room, from which I will 
arrange to take you on the sixth day hence. 


Only you must give me what assistance I need | 


through this fool. Fool though he is, still you 


should be very glad of his help now, and send — 


through him a ldkh of rupees to pay for our 
journey. The next letter will give you the 
necessary particulars. Your husband to be, 
Ramachandra.” 


With a perfect freedom, and a perfect imita~ | takki, 


tion of Ramachandra’s handwriting, did the 
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When he kad stored all his treasure there 


atin al 


he changed his dress, and disgnised as an 


Arab, went through all the stubles in the piace 
in search vf fastand sound horses. After great 
diticulty he procured two very fine asrarainas.** 
which cuuld gallop at the rate of two kis a 
ghavhkd® fur a whole week, without taking any 
food or drink. Such herses could not be had 

< all times, and if was by good fortune that 
the Tukkuttukki chanced on them. He paid 
Rs, 50,000" for them, and hired two grooms 
to take care of them. He also spent nearly 
Rs. 20,000 in saddling and ornaments. He 
paid something for the paraiyas** and the re- 
maining Re. 25,000 he spent in bnying a rope 


- Jadder and a rare kind of saw. 


ear ~ 


After securing all these things, he wrote the 
following letter to the princess :——~ 

“Dear Wife,—I really admire our Tikknut- 
Though he is a most stupid fellow, he 
has somehow managed to bring the lakh of 


Tikkutt&kki forge this letter. He then sealed | rupees that you so kindly sent me in safety. 
it, safely knotted it in his handkerchief, and | I have bought two of the finest horses, which 


putting it under his arm, returned to the prin- | 


can go day and night at the rate of two kis a 


cess before midday. He arrived laughing, and | ghatikd. I send through our fool a rope ladder 
told her how many times the minister’s son | 
kissed her letter containing the questions, and | 


how delighted he was to receive it. This made , 
the princess anxious to see the reply ; but the — 
Taikkuttikki would not give it up, telling her 
how uncharitable it was of her and of the 
minister’s son to suspect him so much. For 
Ramachandra, he said, had also told him half- 
a-dozen times to be carefnl about the reply. 
But in the end he untied all the knots, and 
gave the letter to the impatient princess. 

The princess read the letter and danced for 
joy. She kissed it more than a hundred times; 
and, going inside her room, called the Takknut- 
takki to her, and asked him to swear not to say 
a word about the letters to anyone, She then 
packed up in small bundles the lékh of rupees 
that Ramachandra wanted and told him to 
take them down one by one to her lover. As 
Takknttikki was doing this for himself, he 
managed it with all despatch in this way. He 
had been a regular customer to an old woman 
who sold sweetmeats in Dhiérépura; and so 
procured a room in her house and put the 
money in it. 

* Gems of horses. 

1 About 12 miles an hour. 
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anda saw. For the saw alone I had to pay 
more than Rs. 20,000, for it is a magical one, 
, and never makes any noise even if you cut 
iron with it. It is made of adamant, and 
can saw through the hardest iron in less than 
two seconds. On the fifth evening, I will go 
to East King’s Street, that is just opposite 
to the large topmost window of your mansion. 
At the tenth ghatiké of the night, when all are 
sound asleep, you must get up without any 
noise, saw through the window and cast the 
rope ladder towards the horses. I shall be 
there to catch it; and you must then descend 
by it, and we shall both be off on our horses inno 
time! Within the next five days send down to 
meas much money as possible for our expenses. 
I will also, without the knowledge of my 
father, bring something as well. Your affec- 
tionate husband, Ramachandra.” 

The Tikkuttikki closed the letter, and tied it 
up in hig nsual manner. In another handker- 
chief he tied up the saw and the ladder, 
and returned to Chandramukhf with them ail. 

As soon as he approached the princess he 
kept on smiling, and so she beckoned him 
"i Half a Lakh of rupees. 

® Low-caste ervants who act a6 grooma; pariah, 
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while he was yet at a distance, and rebuked 
him for looking so happy. He could not 
help it he said—“ for the horses were so very 
beautiful.” - 

« What horses ?” -asked the princess. 

“Why, our yajamdn** has bought two of 
the finest horses in the world. I have seen all 
the horses of our emperor, and none of them 
ean approach thesein beauty. I may not know 
how to turn up the eleventh page of a book, but 
you may depend upon my opinion as regards 
a, horse !” 

Thus spake the Tikkuttikki, but the princess 
wanted him to give up the letter he had, but 
before he would do so, he placed before her the 
saw and the rope ladder. She put them in 
her desk, without even looking at them, as she 
was so impatient for the letter. At last he gave 
it her. ‘How great was her joy as she drank in 
the contents of it with eyes wide open. The 
horses were ready forthe elopement! The saw 
and the ladder (thank heaven she had them safe 
in her box!) were ready and with her! What 
more remained to be done? Money! But only 
for the expenses of the honey-moon! And she 
had plenty at her disposal, as her whole khazdna** 
had been removed to the mansion with her ! 
She took the Tikknttikki to her khazdna and 
asked him to try and take it all down to Rama- 
chandra, or at any rate as muchas he could 
manage. He agreed on two conditions. She 
must explain to him: firstly, what those horses 
were for; and secondly, why she was emptying 
her treasury in that way and sending all her 
wealth to Ramachandra. She told him that 
on the next Sunday night (for that was-the 
day fixed for the elopement), she, in company 
with Ramachandra had to go to the adjacent 
temple of Kali, to propitiate the goddess, and that 
the money was for the expenses. And she again 
told him not to open his lips on the subject. He 
promised on condition she took him also to the 
temple! On her replying in the negative he be- 
gan to cry and weep aloud. She then consoled 
him in several ways, and promised on her return 
to bring him some rare and sweet prasddas.?* He 
then named 100 different kinds of prasddas and 
insisted on her bringing them with her on her 
return. She promised (laughing within herself) 

1* Master. ** Treasury. 


© Remainders—alwa uddi 
other eatables—of an ome , 
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ering to the god or goddess. 
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to bring a bundred more in addition to those ‘he 
had enumerated. He was then left to himself 
and managed to empty her whole treasury, 
and whatever he brought down he changed into 
hundis.*7 

Thus everything was settled : the horses for 
the journey, the expenses for some months at 
least in a strange country, and the due intima- 
tion of all these preparations to the princess, 
Chandramukhi being all the while under the 
impression that her beloved Ramachandra ‘was 
no ordinary man to so quickly show the em- 
peror that he could not secure his daughter. 

But alas for poor Ramachandra! What did 
he know of these goings on in Dharapura Y 
Ever since he had heard from the minister, 
his father, about the mansion, he had been in 
fear of his life, and had confined himself to his 
own room! Alas for the poor Hkachakrdédhi- 
pati! What notion had he of the tricks that 
were being played in the very mansion that he 
had built in one day for his dear daughter ? 

The days went on, every moment seeming a 
year +o the princess. At last Sunday came, and 
the princess, wishing to take her choicest orna- 
ments and dresses with her, and not liking 
the Tikkuttikki to stay with her while she was 
preparing to descend, asked him to go down to 
Ramachandra, giving him a letter to the latter 
tc keep him engaged somehow so as to prevent 
him from watching them. With great joy 
did the Tikkuttikki receive the letter, though 
he pretended to be very stubborn about staying 
and watching the preparations for the pilgrimage 
to the temple of Kali. He put her on her oath 
several times about the one hundred prasdédas, 
and went off thanking all his stars! For what 
would have been the end of all his prepara- 
tions had not the princess sent him down? 
So thought the Tikknuttikki as he was descend- 
ing, thanking his household gods for his good 
luck. The first thing he did when he got 
down was to tear the letter to pieces; and then 
he spent the whole day in getting the horses 
ready for a long journey, and in securing the 
hundis in the saddles. As soon as it was 
evening he dismissed the two paraiyas (grooms) 
with presents, and himself assuming the dis- 
guise of a groom, brought the horses opposite 





“ Cheques addressed to the correspondents of a 
trader in a distant place. 
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the large window of the mansion in the Esat 
King’s Street, and tied them to a tree. 


twilight she saw the horses with a peratya 


her she had no hesitation in concluding that 
they were the finest and swiftest of horses. 
The Takkuttikki being sure now of walking 
off with the princess, laid himself down to 
rest till the tenth ghatikd, and having been 
restless for the whole of the preceding week 
he slept soundly. 


way incurred the displeasure of a robber chief, 
who determined to punish him severely. The day 
fixed upon for this was that of the elopement. 


{ 


from which she descended were more than 


' enough to infuse terror into the heart of the 
Meanwhile the princess had been counting | 
every minute of the day, and as soon as it was — 


thief. He thought that no human figure could 
dare such an aadacious thing at that hour of 


. the night, and to imagine a woman descending 
groom, and though they were a long way below | 


through the air at such a time was to him 
beyond all poxsibility: The more he gazed 


‘at the descending princess the more his 


t 


fears increased and he was almost mad by 
the time she neared him. Setting her down 


. for a devil that was descending to prey upon 


{ 
t 


him, he at once untied the horse he was sitting 


| near and mounting it rode towards the South. 
Now the emperor of Dharapura had in some ' 


’ 
a 
4 


lt 
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When the princess had nearly reached the 
ground she saw one of the horses being ridden 
off and thought that Ramachandra was riding 
away in advance. “Perhaps Ramachandra 


The town was to be plundered, and sixty-four : thinks that I may speak a word or two on 
petty chiefs had been told off to sack each of { seeing him and thus aronse suspicion. That 
the sixty-four streets of Dhérépura. Each one must be the reason why he goes on a little in 
of these had a number of robbers under him, | advance.” Thus she thought as she reached 
and the orders were that the very salt-cellars | the tree, and again thinking that Ramchandra 


were to be taken out of the houses. One of 
these petty chiefs came to the East King’s Street 
where he saw the two splendid horses and the 
groom sleeping beneath a tree. He thought 
that they must be waiting for two gentlemen, 
who must be very rich to own such animals. 
So he told one of his comrades to sit down 
near them and watch his opportunity. He also 
told him to plunder the owners and bring 
off the horses with all the booty thus gathered. 
So the thief sat down by one of the horses and 
waited for the owners to turn up, while the 
Tékkuttikki snored away the night. 

The appointed time approached. The princess 
had prepared everything for the journey, and 
had packed up all her ornaments and dresses in 
a small box. At the l0th ghaitkd of the night 
she arose and found to her joy that all in the 
mansion were fast asleep. Thinking that her 
household gods were truly favouring her elope- 
ment with Ramachandra, obedient to his in- 
structions she sawed through the window in 
two seconds and cast down the rope-ladder. 
Fortunatelyfor her and for thesnoring Tikkut- 
tikki it caught in a strong branch of the tree. 
She pulled it, and finding it tight thought that 
her Ramachandra ‘was holding firmly on to it. 
She then began to descend. The sparkling 
jewels in her ears, which shone like burning 


| 
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had purposely left the ladder in the tree to 
go on in advance, she got down from it, untied 
the other horse in haste, and followed the 
supposed Ramachandra ! 

About this time Sellam, the head of the 
female servants, got up and finding the window 
cut, was much alarmed; but, as she possessed 
great presence of mind, she calmly searched for 
the princess before raising a cry. She could 
find the princess nowhere. The windcw that 
was cut and the ladder hanging from it 
showed what had happened. As she wonld be 
the first victim of the anger of the emperor, 
being the chief of the maid-servants, she made 
up her mind to escape the danger and to track 
the princess if possible. So she got down by 
the ladder with the saw in her hand, fixed the 
window in its place so as to prevent suspicion, 
fox-thai night at least, and when she reached 
the tree destroyed the rope-ladder, which the 
princess in her hurry had left to tell its 
tale. She then ran with headlong speed in 
the track of the horses, 

After Sellam had begun her race with the 
horses the Tikkuttikki awoke, but with his 
usnal ingenuity, instead of losing courage at the 
course events had taken he was delighted at 
them! “Thank heaven. Paraméévara kept me 
sound asleep! Somehow or other the horses | 


fire in the dead of the night, and the height |! have got away, and I dreamt I heard the foot- 
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steps of women here. Surely the princess 
must be on ahead not far off. Had I been 
awake I should have been ina very awkward 
position! There would have been nothing for 
it then but to make a clean confession of all 
my tricks. Perhaps she might have murdered 
me in her anger! Perhaps she might have 
returned to her mansion by the ladder and 
and tried to hide everything! Thanks to 
Parmésvara, I was in a timely sleep and am 
thus relieved from much confusion. I will 
follow the princess, tell her that I have 
tracked her to her place of pilgrimage, and beg 
prasddas ! I will still play the simpleton.’’ 

With these ideas in his head the Tikkuttékki 
ran on post haste to overtake the horses. The 
distance between the thief on the first horse 
and the second horse was that of a ghatikd; 
that between the princess and Sellam was also 
a ghétikd and that between Sellam and the 
Tikkuttikki was likewise a ghatiet. In this 
way they raced on the whole night. 

The morning twilight approached, and the 
birds began to sing to announce the dawn, 
All our racers found themselves in the midst of 
a thick jungle. The princess, even in the grey 
twilight (for so great was her anxiety to get a 
glimpse of her beloved Riimachandra), looked 
well at the rider of the first horse, and to 
her confusion and surprise found him to be a 
black awkward looking halla instead of her 
lover! She spurred on her horse, went very 
near him and found him without doubt to be a 
kalla! She unsheathed her sword and with 
one stroke stretched him on the ground and 
secured the horse! 

“Alas! was I created in this world merely to 
undergo calamities ? By some mistake or other 
instead of Ramachandra a black kalla has been 
riding before me! Perhaps this thief has killed 
Ttamachandra somewhere on the way and plun- 
dered his horse. I am now in the thick of the 
forest withont assistance, Ido not know what 
is to become of me, I will lie down here and 
die!” She sat down weeping, overcome with 
grief, but it was not long, before, to her surprise, 
she saw Sellam in the distance, What was her 
joy then! Both flew into each other’s arms and 
embraced ; and the princess now explained to 
her briefly all the previous story. While they 
were thus speaking they saw the Tikkuttikki 


running towards them at headlong speed, and 
the first question he put to the princess when 
he saw her was as to her promise to give him 
the promised prasédas ! She was highly vexed 
at his stupidity, but still thanking her guds for 
having sent the faithful fool to her, promised 
to give him the prasddas before long, 

Slam was the first to console the princess. 
She advised her not to lose courage, and they 
then agreed that the best course would be to 
go to some unknown town, and there to live as 
private people, till better times. They then 
got upon the horses and asked the Tikkutttikki 
to run before them. 

Now as to affairs at Dhardpura. When the 
morning dawned the maid-servants of the 
mansion were greatly alarmed at the disap- 
pearance of the princess, Sellam and the Takkut- 
tlikki, and reported the matter to the old king. 
He was extremely vexed, but ordered the maid- 
seryants to keep the matter strictly secret, and 
live in the mansion as if the princess was 
present among them. He promised to make 
a secret search for the lost princess and sent his 
spies in several directions, and enquired about 
Ramachandra, and found that he was safe at 
home. The fact that the Tikkuttikki and 
Sellam had disappeared at the same time as 
the princess made the old king hopeful of her 
safety; so the maid-servants returned to the 
mansion, and performed their duties just as if 
the princess was living among them, and 
supplies of provisions, as if they were for the 
princess, were sent up regularly. 

Meanwhile in the forest the Tikkuttikki 
thought that really ill-luck never left him, for 
while Sellam rode side by side with the princess, 
he had to run before her like a dog! He did not, 
however, lose courage, and in this way the three 
journeyed on till the middle of the day, when 
the princess and Sellam became very tired. 
They were also very thirsty, and asked the 
Takkuttikki whether he could get.them a little 
water to drink, He asked them to sit down in 
the cool shade of a large tree, and went off to 
search for water. He looked about everywhere, 
At last, at about six or seven ghatikds’ distance 
to the Weat, so it appeared to him, he saw a 
red glitter. He went towards it, and then saw 
a large lake, Horror of horrors! The water 
in the lske looked like blood, for it was very 


*# A robber-clags in South India. 
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red! He, however, took a handful of it to They ail got ap very carly im tae morning, 
drink*? and behold when he put it to his muuth, for‘ light meal. procure Uyltsiumburs.’ The 
it became as pure as crystal. This made him ladies fuand vrvvisicns, vessels and everything 
think that there must be something ncar the ready, andthe Takxuttakki tid them he had 
lake which gave it its red colour, so he went manaed to bring them ali duriny thy night, as 
round it. he had seen thar they were so tired hy their 
To the extreme north he foundarubyas big journey that they wuuld urgently require them 
as a man’s thumb glittering like fire, which he in the morning. They were rather surprised 
picked up and after rolling it up in several at what they thought to be the dawn of intelli- 
wraps, tied it safely to his hip inside his clothes. — gence in the Tikkatt&kki, but their surprise 
He then collected the water in half a dozen was chanyed to amusement when, on enquiring 
sémbu*° leaves and returned to the ladies, who , for rice, they were told that he had forgotten to 
drank it and rested for a while, resuming their buy it! So they ridiculed him for his foolish- 
journey at about the 20th ghatikd, ness in having omitted the most important thing 
So far the Tikkuttikki did not knowin what ; of all! 
country he was travelling, and in the morning; The princess now asked the Tikkuttdkki to 
the party found themselves in the middle of a , do the menial work of the housvhold, draw 
jangle with nothing to show them where they | water from the well, wash the clothes, bring the 
were going. But abont the 25th ghatika that | necessary provisions from the bdzdr and perform 
evening they emerged irom the jungle and | other oat-of-doot and petty services, while she 
neared, a road. On enquiry the Tikkuttikki asked Sellam to be cook. In this way they lived 
found to his great joy that it led to Pushpa- | at Poshpapura as ordinary people without 
pura. His vigour was renewed by the news and : attracting any notice, the ladies never leaving 
he was anxious, if possible, to reach Pushpapura | their third storey and returning to their former 
before night, and actnally succeeded in nearing | gésha™* life, and managing to live in comfort 
the vicinity of his native city before it was ; through the assistance of the Takkuttikki. 
dark. He then asked the princess and Sellam {| Meanwhile the Tikkuttikki always used to 
to sit down ina chatram™ with the horses, while | finish all his daily work in a few hours, and 
he went into the town and hired a very spacious | after taking his meals with the ladies, he used 
and convenient house, three stories high, and ; to ‘go out and amuse himself by wandering up 
when he returned and took them to it. | and down. He vow bought another pair of 
The two women were most thankful for the very fine horses and a beantifal coach, and 


eee 





assistance of the Tikkuttikki in their trouble, | engaged four grooms for the horses, giving up 
and asked him to get them what he conld to | the whole of the ground-floor of the house for 
eat for the night. He went to the chief temple | stables, He also gaveorders for some beautiful 
of the town and brought away food enough for | dresses and had them prepared according to 
their purpose, and after eating a little of it the | the best fashion of the day. All this was done 
princess and her companion, much exhausted by | after dinner, for until then he had to draw 
their journey, retired tosleep. The Tikkuttikki, | water and do other menial work. The ladies 
however, had no rest. He tied up the horses | knew nothing as to what he was doing, as the 
in the ground floor of the house and took a big | Tikkuttikki used to leave them in his dirty 
room in it for his own use, in which he secured | menial’s dress and returned to them in the 
the hundis and the other money he had so care- | same clothes, but he spent his leisnre hours 
fully hidden in the horses saddles’ at Dhaérapura; | in the town driving about up and down in his 
and, though it was very late, he went to the | coach and four, dressed like prince or even 
baedr, where he bought everything that was | better ! 

necessary for a comfortable life in Pushpapara, Thus passed many days, till one day the 
except rice, which he purposely omitted to bring. | Takkuttikki determined to pay & visit to the 
He then retired to rest at about midnight. king of Pushpapura. Now to visita king empty- 








4 Natives of India do drink water by handfuls. 4 Aninn, 
2 Caladium myn lacie a garden plant with large 33 Closed life within doors: the san ina system. 
broad succulent leaves and roots. 
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handed is always deemed to be a sin, so he took 
up the ruby he had picked up atthe red lake 
with him as a present, and drove to the palace. 
His rich dress, his beantiful person, the coach 
and four, and everything about him made him 
appear to be himself a king or a prince, so the 
king of Pushpapura did not think it at all odd 
that he should visit him, and treated him as 
an equal, going forward a few steps to ‘meet 
him, and receiving him with a royal greeting. 
The Takkuttikkiasked after his good healthand 
tendered his present, which went far to confirm 
the previous opinion the king had formed of his 
social position. He was indeed very pleased to 
receive so rare a gift, and told the Takkuttikki 
that he had one gem of the kind, that he had 
for a long time been in search of another 
to match with it, and that he was accord- 
ingly all the more delighted now to have 
had one given him. The Tikkntiikki now in- 
sulted the king, or rather seemed to insult him, 
by saying that his was a gem of the first water, 
and that no other gem in the world could 
approach it either in beanty or value! The 
king flew into a fury at this piece of brag, and 
made the same boast as to his gem. They then 
both agreed to a wager as to which was the 
best gem. The king’s stake was his kingdom 
in case his gem was found to be the inferior 
one, while the Tikknttikki bound himself to 
serve the king for twenty-eight years in case he 
lost. Both the gems were then subjected to all 
possible tests. The best gem-assayers and mer- 
chants were called in, and one and all of them 
gave it as their opinion that the Tikkuttikki’s 
gem was immensely superior to the king’s. 
The king thereupon true to his word told the 
Takkuttikki to take possession of his kingdom. 

Now our hero was not s person to be blinded 
by fortune, as he possessed a good deal of fore- 
sight. He thought that he would not be 
acting rightly if he took upon himself the 
duties of a king publicly, and he told the king 
that he was satisfied to be his agent ;—that is, 
a8 the king was rather old, he would take mpon 
himself to do all the royal duties in the name 
of the king. The Tikkutttikki was to transact 
all the royal business, but the king was to sign 
the papers and appear to manage the State. 
He agreed to act thus during the lifetime of the 


aR ey 
*° A popular book on politics according. to Indian 
notions. 


old king, and then he was to succeed him. 
What more could the old king want? He 
thanked the youth and named him henceforth 
“the Young King.’? Heasked him his parent- 
age, and the now young king Krishna Singh 
replied that he was of Royal parentage, but 
more than this he would not say, asking the 
old king to excuse him, and saying that every- 
thing would be revealed to him in due course. 
The old king was delighted with Krishna Singh 
and wished to be relieved from the burden 
of the State at once, and agreeably to his 
wishes King Krishna Singh took at once upon 
hunself the management of the ‘kingdom of 
Pushpapura.. Thus suddenly, by the caprice 
of fortune, the Tikkuttakki turned into a king, 
and henceforth was known as King Krishna 
Singh, 

In the evening, after the Court was over, King 
Krishna Singh started to go to his house in the 
city, accompanied by the palace band, horses, ele- 
phants and other royal paraphernalia as usual, 
but he forbad any of them to go on with him 
on the pain of death. Such things, he said, were 
meant for proud empty-headed kings, and not 
for persons like himself. All he wanted was to 
go home as an ordinary man without any pomp, 
Thus heretarned home before the 5th ghatiké 
and resumed his duties as a menial! During 
the night and up to the 10th ghatikd of the 
morning he used to act as a servant under 
the princess and Sellam, and after his dinner 
he came down, dressed himself like a king 
and drove to the Court, and there swayed the 
whole kingdom till the second ghatiké of even- 
ing. This was his routine for several months, 

Krishna Singh had studied the Réjaniti®® so 
well that he ruled like Brihaspati, * being just to 
every one. The people were overjoyed at the 
justice and impartiality of their young king, 
and the old king, too, as hehad no son, thanked 
the gods for having sent him one go intelligent 
and so able to wield the gceptre after him. He 
treated him very kindly, and had a high regard 
for his merits, but he dared not ask him to 
disclose his parentage. Thus no one knew 
where he came from in the morning or where he 
went to in the evening, and though he attend- 
ed the Court most punctually, and performed 
the duties of a king most satisfactorily towards 


™“ The Minister of Ihdra, the Ruler of the Heavens. 
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all, from the highest t) the lowest, 
Ministers of the empire theacht it very anufuir 
on them not to know anything ubout him, 
They accordingly planned among them-rives to 
go to the East Street in disguise and watch lis 
carriage every evening. 
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After a while one of them thus found out know that 29 awh festival: wis 


Krishna Singh’s house, as it happened, cn 


third storey. Her hair was so long that it 
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| Haag an Ieeanse he had previgusly carefally 
the day that the princess took an oi] bath in the | 


touched the surface of the second storey, aud ! 


Sellam had to anoint her locks one by one. This 
Minister observed this also, and as it is the 
usual opinion that beauty and length of the 
hair go together, he set down the woman bath- 
ing inside to be a paragon of beauty, as indeed 
she was. “Who else should that beauty be 
but the lady of our revered young king?’ 
thought he, “ We should purify ourselves by a 
sight of her holy presence!” With these 
thoughts in his head he returned and informed 


king’s residence. He also puinted out to them 
that eyesight was useless to them so long as 
the Queen—the lady of their young king— 
remained unseen by them, explaining to them 
what he had observed. 

Then all the ministers went to the old king 
and excited his curiosity till he, too, 
thought that he had been most foolish in not 
having made himself better acquainted with 
the young king. He now wished to manage 
to know more of him without injuring his 
feelings, as he had found him very stubborn 
on one or two oceasions when he had questioned 
him about his country and parentage. So the 
Ministers proposed that they should forge a 
document to the effect that it was the custom 
to perform a certain festival called the Swing- 
ing Feast once a year in the great temple of 
Kali at Pushpapura, insert this document in 
the records, and explain to the young king 
that it had not been held for the past few 
years owing te certain causes, but that, as 
they had now entered on a new epoch, it 

ought to be held as before. The document 
was to say that during this festival the rule 
was that every man, high and low, from king 
tv beggar, must come and sit alomg with his 
wife on a swing to be set up in the great grove 
opposite the temple of Kali, and there be 
swung to and fro. 


wane mm me a ee ee se 


| 


stmdied all the records, So when the mi:sters 
suddenly spoke tu him about the Swinging Feast 
aud usked him to issae the necessary orders for 
it, he thought within himself that it must be 
some trick played upon him. “Might it-be 
thut some of these Ministers have, after great 
difficulty, found out my residence and there 
have cauyht sight of the princess ?’’ thought 
he: “ Might it be that these people mistaking 
her for my wife have invented this feast merely 
in order to get a public view of her? Never 
mind! Let me satisfy them and thereby estab- 


: lish my claim as husband to Chandramukhi!” 
his fellow-ministers of the place of their young ' 


With these thoughts in his mind, and begging 
to be excused for the oversight, he at once 
issued the necessary orders, and everything 
was arranged. Meanwhile King Krishna Singh 
followed his nsual life till thevery day fixed for 
the festival. 

It was now nearly ayear since the princess 
left Dharipura; and all the while she had been 
living as a private person without seeing any 
one except Sellam and the Tikkuttikki. “Alas! 
What a cruel woman Tam!” thought she; “I 
am the only child of my parenta, and have left 
them to their fate, flying away hither. There 
T lived in all honour: here I am but an ordi- 
nary woman! I might have become the queen 
of an empire some day if I had remained with 
my father: now I am ashamed to explain who 
Tam! It is nearly & year since I grew up, and 
hundreds of princes would have been courting 
me by this time were [in Dhirapura; but now 
T have not even a single prince to seek my hand. 
Sellam wants me to marry the Takknttakki. 
Alas, poor man! How could I marry him when 
he does not even know that two and two make 
four! Ido wish my father would come in search 
of me |” 

Tt was about noon when she fell into this 
reverie and the scorching midday sun together 
with the uneasiness of her mind produced a 
sort of head-ache which made her drowsy, 
when she was snddenly aroused by Sellam with 
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2 lund acclamation that her father the emperor 
had tracked them atlast! “T havebeen thinking 
about this for the last half ghatkd,” said the 
princess. ‘‘ Has the dream proved true P I have 
wished it, but still I very much fear the wrath 
of my father.” So the princes; wringing her 
hands, asked Sellam to explain what she meant. 
“ Does it require an explanation!” said Scllam. 


‘Do not you hear the sounds of the drums 
and pipes announcing a royal progress ? Why 
should these sounds be heard in this street on 
this day alone ? We have been living here for 
nearly a year and at no time have we heard 
such sounds. Itis this that makes me think 
that our emperor is in search of us.” 
(To be continued.) 


ne 


SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 
BY CAPTAIN J. 8. KING, Bo.8.C. 


Owing to the British occyation of the 
Somfli Coast, and the intimate relations 
thereby brought about with the natives of the 
country, an excellent opportunity has been 
afforded of gaining an insight into their lan- 
guage. The Government, recomising the im- 
portance of its study, has offered a reward to 
those who pass a colloquial iat in SomAli; 
and has ordered all Assistant Political Officers 
under the Aden Residency to pus the exami- 
nation within two years of their appointment. 

Independently of its practical importance, 
the study of Som&li affords a wide field for the 
speculations of the philologist; for at present 
very little is known regarding the origin of the 
langhage, or the early history of the nation 
speaking it. 

Dr. Cust, in his Modern Languages of Africa, 
classifies Somali, Galla and Dankali under 
the Ethiopic sub-group of the Hamitic family. 
This may be the original stock on which the 
language mainly is founded ; but the existence 
of a pre-Hamitic element in it is not impro- 
bable. Various influxes from Hadhramaut 
and Yemen have added a Semitic element 
which now seems to predomimte, and this 
element is observable, not alone in individual 
words, but also in the construction : notably in 
that of the pronouns. 

The indigenous stock showsitself in charac- 
teristic sounds, such as the cerebral d (@), as 
in the word ~ 5% dadab, dream; the cerebral las 

¢ 
in W Hil, move; the guttural nal n, as in ‘Si 
ninka, the man; and the cerchral (w), as in 
F gar, justice : while the Semitic is represented 
by the ‘ain, ghatn and hd, and algo by the hamza. 

How to account for the prsence of these 
cerebral sounds in an illitenie african lan- 


* Vide Mr. J. MacN 





Chap. VII. and Ap 


guage, is a subject which I will not venture to 
enter upon. Possibly the trade connection 
between Western India and East Africa, dating 
from prehistoric times, may afford some ex- 
planation.” 

The sounds p, v and 2 do not exist in Somali 
as separate sounds; consequently when foreign 
words containing them are introduced into the 
language, they are changed into their recipro- 
cals: p into b, v into b andz into s, The sounds 
b and m also frequently interchange ; and the 
change of J into sh in certain cases, is a remark- 
able phonetic peculiarity. 

The SomAli language is wonderfully perfect 
in structure, but by no means easy to learn. 
What seemed to me the chief obstacle was the 
absence of any fixed system of orthography 
which could be readily understood by teacher as 
well as pupil. Prof. Lepsius’ “Standard 
Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
foreign graphic systems to a uniform orthogra- 
phy in European letters,’ however perfect in 
itself, is dificult even for a European to learn ; 
and to attempt to teach it to Somalis would be 
a hopeless task. 

To obviate this difficulty I have compiled the 
following alphabetic system fromthe Hindustént 
and Arabic alphabets. Only two new con-: 
sonants and three vowel marks require to 
be invented. Every usnal sound in the 
Somali language can be accurately expressed 
by these characters; and any intelligent Somali 
accustomed to read and write Arabic can 
(much to his astonishment) easily be taught in 
a few days to read and write his own language ! 

Hereafter I shall attempt to show—by means 
of colloquial sentences, with a vocabulary 
and grammatical analysis of each word—how 
the-study of Somali may be much facilitated. 


. Fe ae sh 
~ b Pampbell able summary of this subject in the Bombay Gavetteer, Vol. XILI. Part II. 
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NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROF. F. KIELHOBN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


7.—Souz Devices or InpIsAN GRAMMARIANS. 

In the present note I intend to enumerate, 
and to illustrate by a few simple examples, 
some of the devices—other than regular Pari- 
bhashas—which the commentators on Panini 
are in the habit of resorting to in the course 
of their discussions. The general aim of these 
devices is, to secure the right interpretation 
and proper application of Panini’s rules ; to re- 
fute objections that might be raised to them; 
to extend the sphere of the rules of the Ashia- 
dhydyi, so as to make them apply where at 
first sight they would seem to be inapplicable, 
and to render additional rules unnecessary ; 
and sometimes also to shorten or simplify 
those rules. In the Varttikas of EKatyayana 
their number is comparatively small; it is 
greatly increasing already in the work of 
Patantjali; and, toa certain extent, one may 
perhaps venture to say that, the later an author, 
the greater is the number and the more artificial 
the nature of the devices with which he 
operates. 

In accordance with the plan of these notes, 
I shall confine my remarks generally to the 
works of Katyayana and Patanjali; but I shall 
try to indicate by one or two examples, how the 
practice of those older writers has been more 
fully developed in the Kasiké-Vritiz. 

1. Jfapaka’; dchéryapravrittir jadpayats ; 
jrdpayaty Gchdryah.—In addition to what he 
teaches directly, Panini teaches many things 
indirectly. Regarding the interpretation of 
P.1.1,49 gray: GrErEyTH, there arises the 
question,—Is Samprasdrana a name for the 
vowels 4, u, etc., substituted for y, v, etc., or is 
it equivalent to the phrase ‘1, u, etc. take the 
place of y, v, etc.” ? Paniniindirectly teaches 
(jndpayati), that Samprasdrana has both mean- 
ings ; for, when in VI. 3, 189 he says ‘that 
Samprasdrana is lengthened, he shows that 
Samprasérana denotes the vowels i, «, etc., sub- 
stituted for y,v, etc., because only vowels can be 
lengthened ; and, when in VI, 1, 13 he rules that 





> KAtyfyans resorts to this device 44 times, Patafij 
fax more frequently. And since Patafijali ping = 


Acharyas to deal with, Pizini-and Kityfyana: he is 
enabled tone oe be to tee root teaching of Khtya: 
Soa ue As regards 


Pann it m it may eae add ‘that ‘there are jAdpakas fo hin 


Samprasdrana shall be substituted for a certain 
suffix, he shows that the word @yare71ay must 
also be equivalent to the phrase Faq: ‘1, u, 
etc., take the place of y, v, etc.’ (Vol. I. 
p. 111). On P. III. 2,16, it may be doubtful 
whether we should supply only sfincer from 
the preceding rule, or also aafr from P. ITT. 
2,1; in other words, whether a word like 
AeA which is formed by the rule, means 
only HEY Atta, or means also Heaths. Our 
doubt is solved by Panini himself; by giving 
in III. 2, 17 a special rule for fixate zAxfa, 
Panini clearly intimates that in III. 2,16 we 
are not to supply ayarer. Accordingly, REA 
can only mean Gee Bra, not Hea (Vol. 
II. p. 101). 

The idea, which underlies the notion of 
jndpaka, isa perfectly sound one. We must, 
in the first instance, allow Panini himself to 
explain his own work. Butas Panini does not 
speak out openly, there is the danger lest 
we should make him suggest more than he 
really meant to say. And this danger is greatly 
increased when the Ashtddhydy? is regarded 
as an absolutely perfect work,? in which 
every seemingly irregular or unaccountable 
proceeding must have been intentionally re- 
sorted to for the purpose of indirectly instruct- 
ing the student. In IV. 2, 42, Panini teaches 
that the suffix wa is added to certain bases 
enumerated in the rule, Patafijali here raises 
the question : ‘ Why this new suffix? Why is 
not the suffix 437, which in every respect 
would serve the same purpose as qa, valid 
rom IV, 2, 40 ?? And his answer is, that 
Panini has purposely employed a new suffix, in 
order to suggest that this new suffix shall be 
added to other bases besides those actually 
enumerated, Here it will be sufficient to point 
out that Patatijali, in the application of the 
principle of indirect teaching, is going far 
beyond Katyayana. Kiatydyana, instead of re- 
garding the superfluous yin P. IV. 2, 42 as a 
jndpaka, makes a separate new rule for the 





Core and Dhitupdtha, as well as in his Asht4- 
ydy 
"a ft ermetrrenh wea wert ena. Vol. 


IM. p. 54, 
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word which in his opizion should have heen © 
distinctly mentioned by Panini (Voi. IL. 


p. 279). 

That jndpakas are often and rightly made use 
of inthe Mahabhashya to establish the validity 
for Panini’s grammar of certain genera! maxims 
or Paribhashas, [ have had frequent occasions 
to show in my edition of the Paribhdsh“nlusé- 
khara. Here, too, maxims may be deduced from 
some peculiar wording of the Sitras, which 
possibly have never presented themselves to 
Panini himself; and occasionally (as in Vol. 1. 
p. 486, Vol. IT. p. 64, and elsewhere) the com- 
mentators themselves differ both as regards the 
validity of a particular maxim and the jidpaka 
by means of which such maxim is sought to be 
established. It is strange, that Panini shonld 
have employed the same Anubandha 9 in the ' 
first and in the sixth of the so-called Siva- 
siitras, because by doing so he has made it 
difficult for us to decide whether the Praty.- 
haras syy_ and gy are formed with the first 
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we are told that ogr nijection is futue, because 
(yogapéksham jfépakam) ‘the siipeke (Coq 
in VI. 3, d4) has referenee to the cr4.Je rule 
iv. Panini, by employing qv, 
indirectly tuaches that the whele rule 
LV. J, 87 is superseded by V. 1, 115. This 
example of a yoydgcicetoa pidpaka* 
leads me on to— 

2. Wipatana.’—By incidentally employing 
a word or any furm whatever, Pizini shows 
that that word or that furm is correct ;* and 


naturally 


if such a word or form should happen to be 


contrary tu any rule ef his, that rule mast, in 


_ this particular instance, be understood to be 
superseded. The incidental employment of a 


word or form is thus like a special role super- 


_ Seding a general role. In WIATAT the initial 
' (dental) of arqq should by P. VIIL 4, 3 be 


changed to the (lingual) of; but that chance 


does not take place, becanse Panini in I. 1, 27 
puts down warty, with a (dental) q (Vol. 
I. p. 35), On P. IN. 3, 90 Katydvana de- 


or with the second 9. But did Panini really ‘ mands a special rale, to teach that the root 
adopt this stratagem in order to suggest, that | TH before the suffix az, is not by P. VI. 1, 
in every doubtful case of this kind we should 16 changed to Ys; in other words, that 7H+ 
have recourse to the (traditional) interpretation | TE = WH, not 7H. According to "Pataiijali, 
of his rules (Vol. I. p. 35),—-a maxim to which | no such special rule is needed, because Panini 


Patatijali draws our attention no less than a 
dozen times in the course of his discussions ? 
On P. V.1, 115 Katydéyana gives the special 





employs the word yH in II. 2,117. (Vol. II. 
p- 151). On P. I. 1, 47 Kiatydyana makes a 
special rule to account for zecwT and AvP. 


rule, placed in the Mahabbishya under V. 1, Patatijali considers such a role supertluous, 


118, that the suffix qa is added also to eat | 
and Yq, to form effra and gaq. Katyé- 
yana considers such a rule necessary, because 
without it the suffixes q7sy and xq, ‘taught 
for tat and gq in P. IV. 1, 87, would super- 
sede the suffix qqzof P. V. 1, 115. Accord- 





—_— 


because Pinini has the two words in his Ganas 
(Vol. L p. 115). 
3. Anabhidhine.“—Grammar is not to 
invent new words or new meanings, but has to 
concern itself with existing words only, tn 
show which are right words, and to explain 


ing to Pataijali, on the other hand, Payini | their formation and usage. The grammarian 


himself shows that the suffixes taught in IV, 
1, 87 do not supersede the suffix qa, inasmuch 
as he uses the word @ya in hisrule VI. 3, 34. 
And when we object, that even so there would 
be no reason why we should form also efrqas 
3 Pataijali in Vol. I. p. 8; Vol. aN 
36. Compare also centtehina 4 Bel Ik 
p-110. The expression y3g4 on Y Mpakans has es 


curiously misunderstood in ray late Prof. Goldstucker’s 
Pénini, p. 116. 





pe 81, 283, 347 


. Ae fyana in Vol. I. pp. 52, 86, 478 ; ae II. 
ol. IIT. pp. 108, 105, 123, 194, 955; (compare 
rie 435). Pata mat twice as often. In Vol. Wh. p. 224 


Patafijali refers us by the phrase (Qraa[eaea# ay toa 
Varttika of Kéty&iyana’s. 


* Compare Vol. II. p. 418 24a: aafya-at? (Rar 









need not take into account any possible wrong 
words which nobody wonld think of em- 
ploying; he does his dnty if he gives his 
rules in such a manner as to account for the 
right words, and to exclude wrong words 


he. Qesar: arya Sfra va qa aera TART 
ary 


. gh heh Vol. I, p. 494; Vol. IT. pp. 13, 13, 04, 
46, 384, 271, 325; Vol. 1. p. 365; and in other pax- 
sages, where an bhidhina is referred to by the word 


eli Hie reams Pataijali in Vol. I. p. 177; 


val. “TL Th Pp st 308, 309, 3819, 384, 
335 tt (twieay” 987 7, 205, "308, 399. may 
ooo dae eee the fact, thet 


these 
references are to Vol, II. of the Mahibhiehys which, 
generally speaking, treate of Krit and Taddhita-nffixes 
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which people actually do use. Reasoning like 
this would appear to have led to the device 
of anabhidhdna, which has been frequently 
resorted to by Katyayana and Patafijali, espe- 
cially in those chapters of Panmi’s grammar 
which treat of the addition of suffixes, some- 
times to show that Panini has said more than 
he need have said, and sometimes to defend 
him from the charge of having said too little. 
If nobody thinks of using « particular word, or 
of using ® word in a particular sense, it may 
be said that such a word would mean nothing, 
or would not convey the requisite meaning, and 
it may therefore seem unnecessary to forbid its 
use or its employment in that particular sense. 
According to P. IV. 2, 1, a certain suffix is 
added to a word denoting a colour to signify 
‘coloured by (or with) that.’ The suffix is 
said. to be added ‘to a word denoting a colour,’ 
apparently to prevent its addition, ¢.g., to fyTz, 
in. the expression @q¢aq Ch Feta ‘cloth 
coloured by Dévadatta.’ According to Katyé- 
yana, Panini might have omitted the words 
‘to a word denoting a colour,’ for the suffix 
taught by Panini is added to denote the mean- 
ing ‘coloured by (or with),’ and that meaning 
would not be denoted by Hrrq in t qcaqH. 
Everybody will understand this phrase to 
mean ‘cloth belonging to Déyadatta,’ and 
nobody would employ { {tata in the sense 
of ‘cloth coloured by Dévadatta’? (Vol. IT. 
p- 271). In IIT. 2,1, Panini is not obliged to 
tell us that the suffix, which in accordance 
with his rule is added in #reyayrt, must not be 
added to gay, to express the sense of ayfxeat 
qua, because the word syTeeaqgar would not 
convey the reqnisite meaning, or in other 
words, because nobody would think of using 
the word snfeeqee.® (Vol. Il, p. 94). On 
P. V. 2, 65 Katyayana would wish to alter 
the wording of Panini’s rule, s0 as to make it 
quite clear that the words qaqa and feroaer, 





* The device of anabhidhina may appear 80 strange, 
that it is perhaps adviewble to quote the following from 


Kaiyats on P. IV.2,1: Garda wert ase: a ea 
aft URE TAT TeReMAaat aa cert waite ay 
“aT TER Wert aaa Wea | 
Creat Ce Tea eA ssiseray sat tay 
rater sarag wetter: dea | 

* Bee Kaiyate on P, 11.2, 1,— sratparayefy | ear 


which are formed by the rule, mean ‘a desire 
for wealth’ and ‘a desire for gold,’ and do not 
mean ‘desirous of wealth’ and ‘desirous of 
gold,’ According to Patatjali, Panini’s rule 
need not bealtered ; the suffix tanght by Panint 
cannot be added in the sense of ‘desirous of,’— 
(anabhidhénat), because wy and fecoqay 
would not convey that meaning (Vol. II. 
p. 387). 

These instances will sufficiently prove, that 
the device, of anabhidhina, beyond acquainting 
us with the views of the commentators who 
happen to make use of it, is really of no value 
whatever. We know that a word cannot be 
used, or does not convey @ particular meaning, 
and therefore we want no rule forbidding its 
use, or its employment in a particular sense. 
Why, we may well ask, do we study grammar 
at all, if we know beforehand what words 
cannot be used P It is right to add, that at 
any rate Katyayana, in general, has had recourse 
to anabhidhéna only as to an alternative pro- 
ceeding, and that the weak point of the device 
has been clearly perceived by the Indian 
grammarians themselves. Haradatta, when 
commenting on P. ITI. 2, 1, says that anabhi- 
dhdna must be resorted to, only where the 
authorities tell us to do so, and that elsewhere 
we must simply follow the rules of grammar.°® 

4, Vivakshaé..°—Similar to anabhidhéna, 
and liable to the same objection; is the device 
of vivakshd, which is a few times made use 
of in the Mahabhishya, and is more frequently 
employed in the Kdsikd-Vritit. Vivakshd means 
‘the wish to say a thing’; and vivakshd or 
laukikt vivakshd, as understood here, is the desire 
of those who speak a language to convey 
certain meanings by certain words, the manner 
in which people employ the words of their 
language, the prevailing and generally under- 
stood usage of words (prdyasya, ie. lékasya, 
sampratyayah). According to Patafijali, 





WeaerMsaTeTaAL tat altet qradtenaryns- 
CeAMeM es: Wear aa sasaea ef Weis 
MITT AGATA Tey: | 

* Haradatta on P. 111.3, 1— aerated warerewy 
TOT Ue F TATE ae | ee Taf zaTe- 
MATA Beat | 

1° Katyfyans in Vol. Il. p, 282. Patadjali in Vol. II. 

. 275, 842, 393. See alao Kasikd-Vritti on P. Il. 2, 


; IV. 2, 21, 85, 57, 58, 67; IV. 4, 125; V, 1, 16; 
V. 2,45, 77, 94, 95 107, 112, 115; 'V. 4, 10. 
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Panini refers us to this common usage by the 
word. ¢fq, which he occasionally employs in a 
rule. By that gfq Panini, according to Pataii- 
jali, indicates that such a rale of his must not 
be observed generally and under all circum- 
stdnces, but has its application limited by 
general usage. The rule must be observed 
only so far as it may lead to the formation of 
such words as are used by people, or of words 
which are really used in the particular sense 
indicated by the rule. We may by P. V. 1, 16 
say “Tardta ae, to convey the meaning 
TaTat Sea WET: FATA, bat we cannot by the 
same rule form yTarerar taea: in the sense of 
nrarat trewaeq arg, because people would not 


understand this meaning from yraretat tq: ) 


(Vol. II. p. 343). 


{ 
{ 
j 


In Vol. If. p. 228 Patatiali proposes to transfer 
the word a4x from the beginning of P. IV. 


, 1, 18 to the end of the preceding rule IV. 1, 


t 
i 


17. In Vol. IL p. 11 he meets un objection 


by dividing the words dfiaperaer of P. 
III. 1, 6, usually divided into #iyaq +ap-aypeea, 


into ther +arpargeq. In Vol. LIL p. 11 he 


| divides swftrearga: (= afafa-Lerea:) of P. VIL 


| 


none 


! 
{ 


i 
\ 
1 


{ 


1, 6 into wer + gearaa:; in Vol. I. p. 182 


°aresry’ of P. I. 1, 58 into “qk + sapie’, ete. 


6. Ekaydgah karishyaté.'"—Asa single 
rule may be split in two, so two rules may be 
joined. together, so as to form one rule. The 
advantage sought to be derived from this de- 
vice, which has been five times resorted to by 
Patafijali, may be seen from the following 
example. It may be argned that yorgat in P. I. 


5. Wdgavibhaga is the splitting up of a | 1, 3 (zat wreet ) is superfiuous, because : 
rule into two or more separate rules, This | and wo: will be validfrom P.I. 1, 1 


proceeding has been suggested about 25 times | and PI. 1,2 


by Katydyana, and rather more than 70 times 
by Pataiijali. Its general purport is, without 
altering the wording of the text of the Ashiddh- 
ydayi, simply by a different division of that text, 
to obviate objections that might be bronght 
against Panini’s rules, and to make those rules 
teach more than they would teach otherwise, 
or than Panini has taught himself, Examples, 
both from the Varttikas and from the Maha- 
bhishya, have been already given in my last 
note. 
I may add here that the commentators, with- 
ont resorting to actual yigavibkdga and thus 
increasing the number of the Sfitras, occasion- 
ally meet objections by joining the first word. 
or words of one rule on to a preceding rule, or 
by dividing the words of the text differently 
from what they themselves show to be the or- 
dinary or generally accepted division of it. In 
Vol. I. p. 272 Katyaéyana suggests the possibi- 
lity ef dividing the text of the rule P. I. 3, 11 
eqhttarfyarc,, usually divided inte eaftéa and 
siftrart:, into the three words eaft®, 4, and 
aiftrarc. In Vol. I. p. 271 Patahjali proposes 
to join the word eqrvaa of the same rale on to 
the preceding rule, which would then read 
> Sarat cartes, and to make 
P. I. 3, 11 consist of only the one word BYR: 
ee 


U Patadjali in Vol. I. pp. 44, 402;. Vol. TIL. pp. 25, 


62, 315. 
“ Patafijeliin Vol. pp. 44,190, 457, 482; Vol IL. pp. 


| 


MIT: . The objection to this 
would be, that afg: of P. I. 1, 1 would be 
valid also in P I. 1, 2, and that accordingly a, 
é, 6 would by P. I. 1, 2, be termed both Guna 
and Vriddht. But that objection is met by the 
suggestion, that P. I. 1, 1 and 2 should be 
made one rule, >. In this single 


rule the term gf-y:, with which the rule opens, 
would not be yalid in the concluding portion 
of the same rale, and from this rule both fg: 
and yy; could then be supplied in the follow- 
ing rule (Vol. I. p. 44). 

7. Sambandhamanuvertishyaté; samba- 
adhdnuvrith ; sambandhavritit..*——But the ob- 
jection raised to the validity of the term yfy: 
of P.L 1,1, in P. I. 1, 3, may be met algo by 
another device, which Pataiijali has resorted 
to more frequently. In P. I. 1, 2 the whole 
rule afgtrga may be regarded as valid, and 
subsequently q-y: and gf: may be regarded 
as valid in P. I.1,3, The case in fact would 


P. i; 1, 1 gheute. 
P. 1.1, 2 tye, ;—gheaee valid from the 
preceding. 
P.1.1, 3 ya:3—gyy: and yfe: valid from the 
ae 
8. Mandtkagateyé *dhikarah ;* mendi- 


a7, 151, $7, mt $72; Vol. TED. pp. 25, 58, & 


48 271, 410, 4%, 482, 
a in Vol. I. pp. 4, 467, 488; Vel. IL. op. 
> 


I. 
3 Patasijali 
873; Vol. pp- 35, 161 
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kapletii—And there is even a third way of 
meeting the same objection. There is no rea- 
son at all why gf: of P. I. 1, 1, should be 
valid in P. I. 1, 2. Like a frog, it may leap 
across P. I. 1, 2 and alight on P.1.1,3, This 
device has been resorted to by Patanjali seven 
times. 

9. Ishtavachi parasabdah.*—In I, 4, 2 

Panini prescribes that of two conflicting rules 
the subsequent (para) rule, in the order of the 
Ashtddhydyi, shall take effect in preference to 
the preceding rule. Now Katyaéyana on various 
occasions shows that Panini’s rule is not uni- 
versally true, and he points out a number of 
pirva-vipratishédhas, i.e. instances in which the 
preceding rule must take effect in preference to 
the subsequent rule. According to Pataiijali, 
on the other hand, the special rules given by 
Katyaéyana are unnecessary, and the objections 
of that grammarian only show that he has not 
fully understood the word para in P. I. 4, 2. 
Para, amongst other things, also means ‘de- 
sired’ (tshia), and what Panini really teaches is, 
that of two conflicting rules it is the desired 
rule that should take effect, t.¢. that rule, what- 
ever be its position in the Ashtédhydyi, the ap- 
plication of which will lead to correct words, 
Here again, then, we ought to possess a perfect 
knowledge of the language, if we would rightly 
apply the rules of Panini’s grammar. 

10. 5A. term ending 
with an Anubandha, which at first sight would 
appear to denote a single suffix, root, etc., is 
occasionally by Patafijali explained to be a 
collective term denoting a series of suffixes, 
roots, etc. Thus ary in P. IV. 1, 15 is not, 
as might be supposed, the suffix Wea taught 
in P. V, 2, 37, but is taken to be a Pratythdra 
or collective term, formed of are in P. V. 2,37 
and the Anubandha y of ayery in P. V. 2, 43, 
and denoting, accordingly, all suffixes from 
a in the former up to and inclading 


: A 
in the latter rule (Vol. I. pp. 106. and 138), 


The most interesting example occurs in Vol, I, 
p. 289, and again in Vol. It, p- 47. In the 
older works of Sanskrit literature the Peri- 
phrastic Perfect is formed only with #; and 


ene Cee 
1 jali in Vol. I. pp. 46, 194, 8 ; 
ey eat 


3 in Vol. I. pp. 106 
468; Vol. TE pp, af 480° SE WER, Jal, 289, 476, 
Kitybyava in Vol. I. p, 501.> Patefisli in Vol. I. 





this is exactly what Panini teaches in III. 1, 40, 
where he says, that #31, i.e. @ which has the 
Anubandha sj , is employed in the Periphrastic 
Perfect. Pataijali, however, desirous of ac- 
counting by Panini’s rules for Perfects such as 
Serara, FeiayrT, explains qszin P. III. 1, 40 
to be a Pratyahara, formed of # in P.-V. 4, 50 
and the Anubandha 3j of Hq in P. V. 4, 58, 
and including therefore y and sta, which in 
P. V. 4, 50 follow immediately upon @. 

ll. Praslishtanirdésa.?°~—A long or even 
a short vowel often results from the coalition of 
two or more vowels, How this simple fact 
may be turned to account in grammatical dis- 
cussions, may be seen from the following exam- 
ples. In Vol. I. p. 501, Katyayana states that 
the single vowel sq (ST), which by P. IL. 4, 85 
is substituted in the Periphrastic Future for the 
ordinary personal terminations f& and a, takes 
the place of the whole original terminations (and 
not merely, according to P, I. 1, 52, of their final 
letters), because 31 may be regarded as a com- 
bination of the two vowels sqr-+sq7; and that for 
this reason Panini is justified in not attaching 
the Anubandha = to the substitute et (compare 
P. I. 1, 55). According to Pataijali, Panini 
might similarly have omitted the Anubandha eT 
ofthe term sta in P, II. 4, 32 (Vol. I. p. 481), 
and of the same term stq in P. VIL. 1, 27 (Vol. 
IIT. p. 251), because even (short) st may be 
regarded as a combination of sy+27, Accord- 
ing to Patafijali, again, at in P. II. 38, 69 
may be regarded as the result of the combina- 
tion of S@+E+TH", and no additional rule is 
required to teach that words like Prears, which 
are formed with g, are not construed with the 
Genitive case (Vol. I. p. 469). 

12. shanirdésa."’—Panini, according 
to the commentators, also employs other terms 
once only, instead of repeating them. An in. 
stance is afforded by the same rule P. II. 4, 85, 
which has been mentioned under the last head- 
ing. In that role Panini teaches that gree, 
t€. a8 one would say, @T, tf, and TH], are sub- 
stituted for the third personal terminations of 
the Periphrastic Future, Here it may be 
objected that, ag there are six such termina- 


. 7, 88, 139, 140, ; 
Th ee ee 
1 Katy. in VoL m Vol. I. p. 202. 


ol. I. pp. 261, 850, $69; Vol, 
PP. 167, 467. Patafijali in Vel. 1. pp. 88, 156,215. 500. 
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tions, three in the Parasmaipada and three 
in the Atmantpada, and only three snbeti- 
tutes, the rule P. I. 3, 10, which determines 
the order in which substitutions take place, 
would not be applicable, and that Panini 
therefore onght to have shown in some other 
way, how the substitution should take place. 
Such objection is met by the statement that 

> is an éhaéésha-nirdééa, for erie: + 
Sates: ie. ST UY TH+ SI tt ta; and the num- 
ber of substitntes having thus been shown to 
be six, the order of substitution is after all 
regulated by P.T. 3,10 (Vol I. p. 500). To 
P. 1. 1, 27 aarétia aagaranat Katyiyana 
wishes to append the note that @q etc., when 
used as proper names, are not termed Serra- 
namdnt. Such a note, however, is by Pataii- 
jali regarded as superfluous, because wareirt 
ayaratia may be taken to stand for @ayATt 
waraia arr aaa. “ay etc, are 
{termed) Sarvandmdni; (and the) aq etc., 
(here spoken of) are nouns denoting anybody’ 
(not proper names), (Vol. I. p. 88). 

13. Avibhaktikd nirdésah,’*—Panini on 
rare occasions does put down in his Siitras 
certain terms without the case-terminations, 
which we should have expected him to attach 
to them.*® But this will hardly be considered 
to justify the commentators in assuming an 
avibhaltika nirdésa, ‘the employment of a term 
without termination,’ in instances like the fol- 
lowing. The wording of P. VIL. 3, 82 and 
83 is faygrer: gyfer a, or, when the two rules 
are joined according to the rales of euphony, 

~. To meet certain objections, Pa- 
taijali in Vol. L p. 47 takes the first rule to 
consist of the three words fay y: q4:, where 
the base would stand for the Genitive case 
fir: (‘Guna is substituted for the ¢ of fig’); 
and in Vol. II. p. 335 he further divides 
qirgra & into ser -+ TES A, where the base 
ar would stand for the Nominative case Gv: 
a w _Raasieli in Vol L pp. M1 9%, 47; Vol. IL p. 4; 
t * Compare e.g. P. ITE. 8, 17 @; TEL 8, 90 d0 %; UIE. 3, 48 
; VI. 1, Stand VI. 4,6 J; bdo VL 4,143 (4. 


2 Pataiijali 
p. 8%; Vol IIL. pp. 43, 245, 867. ‘The letters 


have been dropped are %, i and onee *[: 


1s Oe i j Vol, HIT. 254, 


4 ee ae (aviie Me 30 os Cit IT. 
Po. 43,250; (dvida a He ae ; Peek itt 


pp. 48 


in Vol. I. pp. 0, 268 (twice); Vol Il.: 
sappesed to 


(‘Guna is also substituted before ger, when 
We commences with g’). 

14. Luptanirdishta.’°—Oocasionally a con- 
sonant (usnally w or 4) is supposed to have 
been elided in the text of the Satras. Such 
consonant would of course have to be re- 
placed, when explaining the text. On P. I. 
3, 7, Kiityéyann demands a special rule, te 
teach that, contrary to _ Panini’s rule, the 
initial "— of the suffixes yaqq and "Ty is nub 
an Anubandha. According to Pataijali, no 
such rule is required because the two suffixes 
really begin with the letter q, which has been 
elided in the text (Vol. I. p. 263). 

15. Dvi-kéraké nirdésah."—More often 
Pinini is supposed to have employed a double 
consonant, where the actual text of the Satras 
has only a single consonant. On P. VIII. 3,5, 
aq: aft Katyiyana suggests that, before the 
angment gz (in BX + eaat), & (not F) should 
be substituted for the final of ay (deena). 
According to Pataijali, Kityiyans’s remark 1s 
superfluous, because the substitution of @ has 
been tanght in Piinini’s own rule, the wording 
of which really ise@a: qf (or eereeqiz), ir. ‘FZ 
is substituted for (the final of) ay before gz’ 
(Vol. ITT. p. 425). Theoretically it is perfectly 
true that, by the rules of euphony, original 
aa: tafe micht have been change to a: 
afz, but how little importance can be attached 
to Pataiijali’s remark, may be seen from the 
fact that quite a different meaning has been 
assigned by him to the same rule ey: eg@fe in 
Vol. TEI. p. 94. 

16. Anvarthassrhjfia.”—Technical terms 
are employed for the sake of ecomomy or bre- 
vity. When, then, Pagini uses other than short 
technical terms, he does so to show that the 
application of those terms accords with their 
etymological meaning. Onthe rule I. J, 23, 
in which Panini teaches that wy, 7, ets. are 
termed Sankhyd, Katyayana would wish it to 





TY. p. S57: (dvina”) :~Vol. FT. talaga {divile’, 
ata This is perhaps the right piace he remark 


that the wrong readicg ™ of the rule P.T. 1, 5 
(Figfr ) owes ite origin to PataSjali's suzzetion in 
Vol. ¥. p. 209 and Vol. I. p. 199, gare crercw apy; 
fateere. Compare o similar expeestion in Vol. ILI- 
p- 116. 
age bse gon fo ee i 386, 8: 
ane 


Py as, He, de , 2; Vol. pp. 3H, tie 
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be distinctly stated that the ordinary numerals 
wa, ft, etc. also are termed -Saitkhyd, because 
otherwise these numerals would not in Panini’s 
grammar be denoted by the term Saurkhy é. 
Bot Kityaéyana’s suggestion is rejected by 
Patatijali, on the ground that Sankkhyd is an 
unvartha-sainjnd. The term Sarkhyé denotes 
the ordinary numerals Tai, FE, ecic., because 
wear is derived from qq+war ‘to count 
together,’ which is exactly what the ordinary 
numerals do (Vol. I. p. 1). 

17. Tadvadatidésa,*°—Or it may be said, 
that in the rnle mentioned Panini has used the 
word @esar in the sense of qeaqrad. Panini 
does not say at all that qg, wr, etc., are termed 
Sakkhyd; what he teaches is, that qx, wr, etc., 
are treated as if they were numerals (Vol. I. 
p- 81). 

18 Prakarshagati.**—As in ordinary life, 
so here, sometimes the mere fact that Panini 
employs a word is sufficient to show that par- 
ticular stress is laid on such word; that the 
word has reference to things which under all 
circumstances, or in a high degree, or more 
than other things (sédhiyah), are what the 
word means. When in [. 1, 56 Panini uses 
the term al-vidh. ‘an operation depending 
on a letter, he means such operations as de- 
pend on letters as such, not operations which 
depend on suffixes that happen to be letters 
(Vol. I. p. 136). When in III. 1, 94 he 
speaks of asariipa (4.6. not uniform) suffixes, he 
must mean suffixes which are asariipa in the 
ordinary language as well as in the language 
of grammar, because in the latter all- suffixes 
are asaripa (Vol. Il. p. 80), And when in 
L 3, 3 he speaks of a last consonant, he must 
be understood to mean the final consoznnt of 
complete roots, suffixes, etc., and Kityiyana 
need not have attempted to improve on Panini’s 
rule (Vol. L. p. 261). 

19. Akfrdé matvarthtyah ; matublépah.** 
—To meet objections of various kinds, a noun 
ending in the vowel af is occasionally regarded 
as a derivative noun formed with the possessive 





*S Pataiijali in Vol I. pp. Sl, 191, 469. Vatinirdésa in 


Vol, HII. p. 272. 
$ Accordingly, Hémachandra in his rule I. 1, 39 has 
HUY FETT. 


Ue oa ae 


i 876, Betas iF Vol. Tin, hig Sh oY bk 


suffix 3f; or itis stated that the possessive suffix 
aga, which should have been added, has been 
dropped. A simple instance is furnished by 
the word stq#arq in P. VI. 1, 158. As the 
meaning of that role (tyerdt TeRHRATWA( is, 
that ‘with the exception of one vowel, a word 
contains only anuddtta vowels,’ one might have 
expected Panini to say (not-arqerel 744, but} 
waa: Te or sqarar: qeeq. The actual 
wording of the rule is nevertheless correct, 
because 31q@TatA does enot mean anuddtta, but 
means ‘containing anudaita vowels’;’ eitherthe — 
possessive suffix has been dropped, or the final 
ay of stzaraq is the possessive suffix sz. (Vol. ITE. 
p- 97.) 

20. Tadarthyat tachchhabdyam ;*’ saha- 
charyat tachchhabdyam ;** tatsthyat tach- 
chhabdyam.**—Things subservient to some- 
thing else, or things which are in company with 
something else, or things which are in a parti- 
cnlar place, may be called by the names-of the 
things to which they are subservient, or in 
company with which they appear, or of the 
place where they are. It is thus that the term 
aaArg in P.I. 2, 48, denotes the rules which 
teach the formation of compounds (samdsér- 
than sdstram ; Katyayana, in Vol, I. p. 214); 
and that qeqeq: in P. I 2, 42 means the words 
forming a Tatpurusha-compound (Patatijali, 
against Kityiyana, in Vol. I. p. 214). Thus, 
too, therule P. I. 1,30 geftaraard is supposed to 
account for the fact that, e.g. in araat Tara ae 
the word gf does not follow the pronominal 
declension. (Vol. I.p. 92.) And, by a-similar 
reasoning, suggestions of Katyayana have been 
rejected by Pataiijali in Vol. IE. p.388 and p. 437. 


As might have been expected, most of these 
devices ‘which I have collected from the Mahi- 
bhashya, have been made use of also in the 
Kasika-Vyitti. In addition to them, the com- 
pilers of that commentary have employed other 
devices among which the two following, with 
which I conclude this list, are perhaps those 


most commonly resorted to. 
aT Katya bs I, p. 214; Vol I. p. 813. 
ihe yg . $38, 214, 225, ban, 452 


Patafijal in Dp. al, 
(twice) ; Vol. ie adh 33 $38, 359; Vol. IIL. p “a2 
ye : Vol. IL. yp. 284, 


309, 
Pataiijali in Vol. I. p. 487. eigen a Vol. IL 
p- me Lid. Kas#ké-Vritts on P. UI. 1 
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21. Vyavasthitavibbasha,”°—When Pini- | 22. Anuktasamuchchayarthas chaka- 
ni teaches that an operation takes place op- | rah.“—On P. 1.3, 93 off aT: Patadjali 
tionally, we naturally understand him to mean, | shows that the @of that rule is superfuons, 


that such operation may or may not take effect | poognge even without it the term eqeaf: of the 


in every individual instance which may fall 
under theryle. This, too, is clearly the opinion 
of the earlier commentators, as may be seen 


preceding rule would be valid in the rule under 
discussion ; and he adds the general remark that 


| in like manner all the particles w of the Ash- 


from various critical remarks which they have | tdédhydyt way be dispensed with (Vol. I. p. 295). 
appended to some of Panini’s optional rales. | Ty other places meanings have been assigned by 


To obviate such remarks, and generally with a 
view to account by Panini’s own rules for the 
actual facts ofthe language as known to them, 
later grammarians have invented the device of 
vyavasthita-vibhdshé. An optional rule need not 
be optional in every case, but may be taken to 
teach, either, that an operation in particalar 
instances necessarily must take place, while in 
others it is not allowed to take place at all ; or, 
that the operation is really optional in a limited 
number of instances only, while in other in- 
stances, as the case may be, it must necessarily 
take place or may not take place. In I. 2, 21 
Panini teaches that in certain forms roots with 
penultimate # optionally take Guna ;—ay7 
thus forms gfwa or affaa. According to Ka- 
tyayanus, Panini’s rule is too wide; it should 
have been limited to roots of the first class only. 
According to the Késikd-Vritti, the rule affords 
an instance of vyavasthita-vibhdshd ; the opera- 
tion taught by it optionally takes place in roots 
of the first class; in the case of other roots it 
does not take place atall. By P. Iii. 1, 143 
au forms either wy or wre; but, the rule 
being a vyavasthita-vibhdshé, wy forms only 
sve in the sense of ‘a planet,’ and only 8Te in 
the sense of a‘shark.’ According to P. I. 4, 47 
the verb sffarte governs the Accusative 
case; Jayaditya, in order toaccount by Papini’s 
rule for the Locative case which alao is found 
occasionally with the same verb, makes the 
rule optional by supplying for it (by manditka- 
pluti) weaqrearg from P. I. 4, 44, and, he 
then declares P. I, 4, 47 to be a vyavasthite- 
vibhéshd. afxfafe in some phrases governs 
only the Accusative, in others only the Locattve. 
The interpretation of Péuini’s rules is sgain 
dependent on and regulated by the actual usage 
of.the language. 





% Seo og. KAsihi-Vritti on P. 13,21; 18,78; re 
ee nee ee 
Minabhackya Vol’ i. p- 1@ ; OL. Pp. 850. 





him to wy, which that particle does not convey 
ordinarily, Thus & is taken in the sense of ¢¥ 
(avadhdrandrtha) in Vol. I. pp. 381 (P. II. 1,17); 
392 (P. If. 1, 48), 406(P. IL 1, 72) ; in the 
sense of gf in Vol. I. p. 415 (P. II. 2, 14). 
More strange even Pataijali’s proceeding must 
appear to us, when we see him refute certain 
criticisms of Katyayana by means of the particle 
jin P. IL 4,9 and P. VI. 1, 90,—a proceed- 
ing which, I may add, has been imitated by 
Jayaditya on P. II. 3, 16 and P. TI. 1, 2. But 
there is one meaning which Patatjali has never 
assigned to 4, and which in has to 
my knowledge been assigned to it first by the 
authors of the Ka#kd-Vrittt,—the meaning in- 
dicated in the above heading enuktiasamuchcha- 
ydrthaé chakérah. The word € serves the pur 
pose of adding to the words actually enumerated 
in a rule others that have not been men- 
tioned; or, in other words, Panini indicates by 
the particle q, that his rule applies to other 
words besides those actually mentioned by him. 
On P. V. 1, 7 , Katya- 
yana has the note that ty takes the same 
suffix as the words enumerated (Vol. Il. p. 
339). According to the Kériké-Vrttis, the 
particle qf at the end of the rule is by Panini 
meant to show that the suffix tanght by the 
rule is added to other words besides thoae 
actually enumerated, and the word which 
Panini had in view in thus employing 4 
is said to have been ty. On P. Ill. 2% 30 

, Patatjali adds to the word gi¥en 
by Panini wt and others (VoL IL p, 102); 
in the Késikd we are told that these very 
words qf etc., are suggested by the particle 
wy of Pigini’s own rule. In P, TV. 4,29 Panini 
has qitwet W; the corresponding rule of Chan- 
dra’s grammar is qUreiedry ; scoording to the 


19, 128; fevres a iss: 
ny: ¥, 4, 35, ris? Vin 1, 48 : 





Késikd, the particle @ of Panini s rule shows 
that the suffix taught by the rule is added to 
other words besides q/tq@, and the word which 
Panini had in his mind, when thus employing 
=r, is the very @ftqra which is actually given 
by Chandra. According to the Kisiki, the 4 

of P. V. 4, 145 shows that one also says 
siieaa or afesca, afenta, or HIATT etc. ; 
nie, fra ctc., are the very words which the 
corresponding rale of Chandra actually enume- 
rates, in addition fo the words ST, 3t-d etc., 
which are cnumerated by Panini. Unluckily we 
do not possess yet a complete copy of Chandra’s 
grammar; but judging from what we do pos- 
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sess of it, I feel little hesitation in saying that, 


_wherever the device of which I am speaking is 


resorted: to in the Kdéké-Vritti, the words 
which P&anini is supposed to suggest by the 
employment of the particle 4, have invariably 
been taken by the compilers of the Késikd from 
the Varttikas, or from the Mahabhashya, or 
from the grammar of Chandra. Thecompilers 
have invented nothing; not caring for, or 
having no notion of, the history of grammar, 
they have tried to show, how Panini’s own rules 
can be made to account for a number of words, 
for which Panini's more immediate successors 
had given additional rules.™ 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.B.A.S8., C.LE. 
No. 171.—Bzopat Puares oF UpaYAVARMAN.— VIKRAMA-SaMvaT 1256. 


This inscription, which is now publistied for 
the first time, is from some copper-plates 
which appear to have been found abont twenty- 
five years ago, during survey operations, In a 
Feld at the village of ‘ Uljamun”* in the Shams- 
gagh Pargané of the Bhépal State in Central 
India, and have been since then in the treasury 
of H. H. the Bégam of Bhépaél. I obtained 
them, for examination, through the kindness 
of Col. Kincaid, until recently Political Agent 
for Bhopal. 

The plates, which are inscribed on one side 


But the rings, with any seal that may have 
been on one of them, are not now forthcoming. 
In the lower part of the second plate, however, 
in a rectangle about 33” broad by 33” high, there 
is engraved a representation of Garuda, with 
the body of a man and the head of a bird, 


kneeling to the front, with his head turned over 
his right shouldér.—The weight of the two 
plates is about 6 Ibs. 34 0z.—The average size 


of the letters is about 4.’ The characters 
are those.of the northern Dévanagari alphabet, 
of the period to which the inscription refers 


only, are two in number, each measuring about 
123” by 91”. The edges of them were 
fashioned somewhat thicker than the inscribed 
surfaces, with corresponding depressions inside 
them, so as to serve as rims to protect the 
writing ;* and the inscription is in a state 
of almost perfect preservation throughout, 
Only a few letters, here and there, have been 
slightly damaged by rast. The plates are fairly 
thick and substantial; and the letters, though 
tolerably deeply engraved, do not shew through 
on the reverse sides of them at all. The 
engraving is good; but, as usual, the interiors 
of most of the letters shew marks of the working 
of the engraver's tool.—In the lower part of the 
first plate, and the upper part of the second, there 
are holes for two rings to connect them. 


on cha and tt Dr. Buhler 
err wr Select fir die Kunde a orpentanites, 


Tijana’ o the Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 53. 
Lat. 7 Long. 77° 15. Abert seein cite 


itself.—The language is Sanskrit; and, with 
the exception of two invooatory verses in lines 
1to 3,:and one of the customary benedictive 
and imprecatory verses in line 16-18, and eleven 
in lines 28 to 40, the record is in prose.—In 
respect of orthography, the only points that 
call for notice are (1) the use of j for -y in 
jauvana, line 16 ; (2) the use of v for b, through- 
out, eg. in vibhartti, line 1; savda, line 7; 
vrahmana, line 10; and védheyati, line 11; and 
(3) a frequent confusion between the sibilants ; 
eg. in- késa fur késa, line 1, and sirasé for 
Sirasd, line 2 ; and, on the other hand, in éamasta 
for samasta, line 10, and éaha for saha, line 24; 
it is, however, always difficult to say how far 
this is only due to imperfect knowledge on the 
part of the drafter of a grant, or carelessness 








south -west of Bhépiill, and nine miles south-east of Sihér. 
* But, since the time when I firat saw these lates, in 

1884, the rims have been cut off: ma the 

uite smooth, in order. to put them in frames in 
can be hung up on a wall. 


la 
which 


August, 1887.j 











on the part of the writer or the engraver 
of it. 

The inscription commences with two verses 
in praise of the god Siva, under the names of 
Vyédmakééa, or ‘he who has the sky for his 
hair’ (line 1), and Smaririti, or ‘the foe of the 
god of Love’ (1. 2.) 

It then mentions the Paramabhattdraka, 
Mahéréjadhirdja, and Paramésvara Yasdvar- 
madé6va (i. 4); and his successor, the Para:ma- 
bhatidraka, Mahérajadhirdja, and Paramésoara 
Jayavarmadéva ({l. 5). From the ‘ Piplia- 
nagar’ grant, published in the Jour. Bang. As. 
Sec. Vol. V. p. 377 #£., we learn that Jaya- 
varman,—or Ajayavarman, ag he is there called, 
if the published reading in verse 11 is correct, 
—was the son of Yasévarman ; and that these 
two kings belonged. to the Paramara fs- 
mily, and were descendants of Bhéjadéva of 
Dhaérs. It then mentions the Mahdkumédra 
Lakshmivarmadéva (|. 6), who had attained 
the paichamahdsabda ; and his successor, the 
Blakdkuméra Udayavarmadéva (I. 8), the son 
of Harischandra, who also had attained the 
panchamahdsabda. By certain words® in line 5, 
Udayavarman is referred to a time when the 
reign,—or, more probably, part of the reign,— 
of Jayavarman had passed away. It then 
proceeds to record that Udayavarman issues 
a command to all the residents, neighbours, 
and officials at the village of Guyaitira (1. 9) in 
the Vodasirasatka Forty-eight (circle of vil- 
lages) (1. 9) belonging to the MNarmadapura 
pratijégaranaka,* in the Vindhya mandala, to 
the effect that, in Vikrama-Samvat 1256 (1. 
11-12), having bathed in the river Révé, 1.6, 
the Narmada, at the bathing-place called 
Guvadighatta (1.13), having put on & white 
upper and lower garment, having done worship 
to the gods, the sages, and mankind, and 
the god Siva under the nama of the divine 
Bhavanipati (1. 14), having done sacrifice to 
Fire or to the god Agni, having made an 
offering to the sun, and having three times 
walked round and touched a tawny-colonred 
cow (lL 15), for the increase of the religions 
merit of his parents and of himself (1. 19), he 
has granted the said village of Gunatira (1.82), 
in perpetuity to the Brahman Maligarman,* 


ot atid Gam rey deities from mn pratiylgrss 


des cin bec” carci proper 
Sanakyit D 


Williams gives it, in his , 88 Mean 
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the son of Yajiadhara, (1. 21), belonging to the 
Garga gtira (1. 20), with the three-fold pra- 
cara of Garga, Sainya, and Aizgirasa, and 
a religious student of the Vajasandya did. 
The special terms and privileges of the grant 
are recited in lines 22 to 24. Lines 25 to 27 
contain the customary order to the residents 
and officials, to be obedient to the grantee, 
and to render him his dnes. Lines 27 to 
40 contain an injunction to future kings, to 
continue the grant, followed by ten of the 
customary benedictive and imprecatory verses, 
and an eleventh, introduced in « prose passage. 
And the inscription ends with the words 
“this is the sign-mannel of the Makékundra, 
the illustrions Udayavarmadéva” (1. 40 f.), 
referring probably to the representation of 
Garuda that is engraved here; followed by 
the record that the Ditaka is the illustrions 
Mandalika Kshémvaraja (1. 41). 

Of the places mentioned in this charter, the 
Village that was granted, Gunatiré, seems to 
be undoubtedly the modern ‘ Ganora’ of the 
map, * seven miles south-west of Hishangabad. 
Warmadapura is, I should think, the ancient 
name of Héshahgabad ; the only other poe- 
sibility seems to be that it is ‘Narwar,’ abont 
thirty-three miles almost due east of Bhépal ; 
but this place is over thirty miles away: from 
the Narmada, and therefore could hardly be 
suitably called Narmadapura. And the Guvi- 
daghatfa is possibly represented by the 
modern village of ‘ Guaria,’ on the left bank 
of the Narmadi, two miles to the west of 
Héehsigibid. For Védasirasatka, I cannot 
find any representative in the map, 

The fall details of the date, which is given 
in both words and decimal figures (1. 114.) 
are Vikrama-Samvat 1256, perhaps mentioned 
as an expired year; the month Vaidékha 
(April-May); the bright fortnight ; the fifteenth; 
solar day in the fortnight; the full-moon 
ithe; the Vibskhé nakshatra; the Parigha 
yoga; and Ravidina, or Sunday. Having 
regard to the locality to which this grant 


‘belongs, and to the fact that the capital, 


Dhara, of the dynasty by a fendatory of which 
the grant was made, is well to the north of the 
pclae the year ought, primd fucie, to be 


‘Mith tearman. 
Sheet No. 53, 8.8. Lak. ae 4r N.: 
Loog, 7? E. 
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the northern Vikrama-Samvat 1256, the month 
Vaigikha of which fell in A.D. 1199. But, 
by Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, the given 
Hithi then ended on Monday, the 12th April, 
A.D. 1199. If, on the other hand, we treat 
the year as the sonthern Vikrama-Samvat 1256, 
of which the month Vaidakha fell in A.D. 1200, 
then I find, by the same Tables, that the given 
titht ended on Sunday, the 30th April, A.D. 
1200; and, as the preceding new-moon titht 
ended on Saturday, the 15th April, the given 
tithi ended on the fifteenth solar day in the 
fortnight, as denoted by the use of the ab- 
breviations ¢u di. Also, Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit tells 
me that the details of the Visakh4 nakshatra 


and the Parigha yoga are correct only 
for the 30th April, A.D. 1200; and not for 
the 12th April, A.D. 1199; nor even for 
the given é#fhz in the Vaisikha that fell in 
A.D. 1201. There can, therefore, be no doubt 
as to the correct English equivalent of the 
given dithi. And the date can be interpreted 
as a northern date, only if we look on the 
text as meaning the full-moon titht of the 
month Vaisikha in Vikrama-Samvat 1257 
current, after the expiration of Vikrama- 
Samvat 1256; and if we then treat Vikrama- 
Samnvat 1257 itself as an expired year, for the 
purposes of calculation according to the present 
Tables. 


TEXT,’ 
First Plate. 


1 Om*t Svasti jayé=bhyudayas=cha i 


vi(bi)bhartti tam 1 aimdavim 


Jayati’ 


Vyémakés6(é6)=san yah sarggiya 


2 si(éi)rasd lékham jagad-vij-amkur-dkritim 1} Tanvantu vah Smardaritéh kalyanam= 


anigam jatih { ka- 


3 Ipanta-samay-6ddima-tadid-valaya-pimgalah |! Paramabhattirake-mahardj adhiraja~paramé- 
4 sva(8va)ra-érimad - Yasévarmmadéva-pad-dnudhyata - paramabhaitaraka, - maharajidhiraja- 


paramésva(va)- 
5 ra-srimaj-Jayavarmmadéva-rijye 
adhipa- 


vyatité 


nija-kara-krita-karavila-prasdd-ivapta-nij- 


6 tya-samasta-prasast-bpéta- samadhigatapamchamahasavd (bd)-dla[1m* ]kara -virajamina-mahi- 


kuméara-srimal-La- 


7 kshmivarmmadéva - pid-inadhyita-samasta-prasast-dpéta -samadhigatapathchamahisavd- 


(bd)~dlathkara-virajam [&*]- 


8 na-mahaikuméara-sri-Harischamdradévasuta-érimad-Udayavarmmadévé 


Vimdhya-matmdalé 


9 Warmmada™pura-pratijigaranaka-Védasirasatk-ishtachatvarimsan-madhyé 


A 


grama-nivisi- 


vijay-Sdayi 11°° 


Gunaiira- 


10 nah pratigrama-nivasinag=cha éa(sa)masta-réjapurusha-vi(vai)shayike-pattakila-janapad- 


Adin=vri(bra)hman-bt[t*]a- 


11 rinevé(b6)dhayaty=Astu vah sathviditatn yatha 11°* asmabhih ri- Vikrama-kAl-atita- 


shat-pamchisa(éa)d-adhika-dvada- 


12 Sa-sa(Sa)ta-satvatsar-intahpra(pi)ti amké 1256 Vaigikha su(sa) di 15 paurnnamisyamm 
tithau Visi(6i)khé-nakshatré Parigha-yé- 


13 gd Ravidind mahi-Vaisi(éa)khyirh 


parvvani Guvada-ghatté Révayath  snitva 


sine-pavitra-visasi paridhaya déva- 


14 rishi**-manoshyan=samtarpya charachara-guru[m*] bhagavantazn -Bhavin} 
abhyarchchya samit-kusa(éa)-til-dnn-Ashtihutibhir=hira- 


patim sam- 


From the original plates. 

* This word is expressed by a symbol, nof in writi - 
* Metre, Sloka (Anushtubh) on oe 
° ‘This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

** The ver to ha 
pare ensast Tas "10 UAT? formed and hen to 


* This mark of punctuation, again, is unnecessary. 


“the saridht here is in acco 


; 8 In the case of a final a, followed b initi , i 
is wsual to join the vowels in re sathdha. “eo 
Hultzech has drawn my attention to the fact that the 
commen: on Panini, vi. 1, 128, riyaakah, states that 
q ‘ rdance with the opinion of 
proms ha and thus seers to intimate that, according to 
other $a + is opti i 

° stanly conc meee ® optional, and a hiatus 


o9' a1vos 
 *HLUTMO.LOHd ‘SOB1UD 'M 


€ 
ash, 


Alten Neda rsden tae] GPT ot Ea aa 


se = 


AD LIGIABE BIE aay 
ParePeD rele : 
} af =k = ie to f 


an A 


‘gSzi WAWES-LWRIxLA—URWIEALAEps) JO S378 |d yedoyg 





lk peitiiiey 


Bard=al renee 


DePAEnezel 
zs Bb ay b yp Ee aan : ee | 


ees ae caeiTse eae! E 


iD pulse re esbeid 


NN Mee | 


Bard 


a SE wb bir 


NINN! 
Vey 


: “ a e rr ger A @ eis : 4 isBeI uu ‘ 
er a. CE / : aes aN r : rai 
i d }. 


4 at a6 a oh Pee Sin EON ews cer 
Ny LE TAD ee 


Seas Ssabi Als 
Tene Dy vo) a 

EER SP py ral Heh Lele 
are pHbool?h PEP Ds) Ne 
5 155 a prigpelbebktepleic 
12 bE DUN RoR IPR EG 


nea a 


ceaR mn We # io i ey ca I ae Be) : i ion i vig ae 
M\Vibbolbelte boOHibg A aid’ 
ee a Roamede SAT naa es : 
~ Begnde yet ie mE Bee Sat gaz ED aiiey 
ae pee oe aig? % BWSR EG 
ae By ee ed - Ve avi or i m «f is, es 
oS aA vee é ie ys > 45 o : 
£ y Hg, : Be : git < wee ye 
é a res hy 
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15 nyarétasam hutvé bhanayé=rghah vidbays kapilim trih pradakshintkrity=dpasprisys- 
(sya) cha sathsérasy=isiratih drishtvaé nalini- 

16 dala-gata-jala-lava-taralataram jau(yau)vanam dhanam jiviter ch=dvékshya | uktath 
chat Vat**-dbhra-vibhramam=idam vasndh-Adhipa- 

17 tyam=i-pita-mitra-madhord _vishi(sha) y-Spabhégeh 1 prinioxtrin-8prs-jala-vimda-cama 
naréndm dharmmah sakhi param=a- 

Is hd paraléka-yand 1 Bhramat-samsira-chakr-dgra-dhirdieimin griyath pripya yé 
na dadus=téshith paschi(icha)ttipah param pha- 

19 lam iti jagatd vinasva(éva)ram ripatim'*=ikalashte(yys) métipitrorsitmanasechs 
yasa(sajh-pn- 

Second Plate. 

20 nya-vivriddhayé tila-yava-kué-ddeke-pirvvain Gargga-gttriya Gargge-Sai(iai)ny-Aigires- 
éti- 

21 trih’’-pravariya Vajisavéya'*-ei($a)khind agnihbtri-Yajiadhare-sate-drivdds-purddhisa- 
Mala(?lha)- 

22 gsarmmané vrii(bra)hmandya operilikhita-Gunaitira-grimsd nidhi-nikshépa-kalyina-dha- 
na-sahitah sa-vriksha-mili- 

23 kulé chatush-kamkata-visn(éu)ddhé vapt-ku(kd)pa-tadig-trima-nadt-échdtra-vi(vi P)da~ 
vatik-ady-upayuktah sarvv-ibhyantara-siddhya 

24 sa{sa)ha yavach=cha[th*]dra-divakara-samudra-sard(ri)d-ashtakulsparvvat-tshtakulanig- 
ashtaudigtaj-Echcha-U pidra”*-siddha-vidyidhar-adi- 

25 bhih sahiti vasumati tishta(shtha)ti taévach=chhisanikritya pradatiah i(f1) Tad=atre 
grama-nivasi-pettakil-idi-lékais=ta- 

26 thd karshakaig<che yathdtpadyamina-bhigabhiga-kara-hiragy-ddika/i*] ijiid-éravana- 
vidh{é*]yair=bhitvedtra-gramiyam sarvvam=a- 

27 smai praditavyam {(\j) simanyath ch=aitet=pupya-phalarh ve(bu)ddhvi asmad-vainia- 
jair=anyaireapi bhivi-bhoktribhir-ssmat-pradatta-dharsma(rmma)dhy8(y6)= 

28 yam=anumamtavyah pélantyas=chi(cha 1) yatd [1*] Va(ba)hubhir™evasedha bhuokté 
rajabhih Segarddibhih yasya yasya yadi bhi- 

29 mis=tasya tasya tadd phalam [i}*] Bhimim yah pratigrih(n*]ati yas=tu bhémifm*] 
praya{ch*}chhati ubhan tau punya-karmmianan niyatan(tam) sva- 

30 rge-géminan i(i!) Samkham bhadr-isanai chchhatrah var-isva(évé) vara-vihanam 
bhiimi-dinasya chihnini phalam=dtai=Pora[m*jdara 1(1!) Hartth ha- 

31 rayiti bhimi{m*] mamds-vadhis™=tamé-vritah sa va(be)ddhd Wirunaih pisé(éai)s- 
tiryagySnéh prajiyaté I(t!) Sva-datti[m*] para-dettith chi(va) ya(yd) hardta 
vasumdha- 

32 rath shashti-va[r*|sha-sehasrini(ni) vishtiy[m*] jayaté krimih i(u) Suva[r*]opam= 
ékar = gam=ékifth*] bhimérsapy=tkam=athgula(mh*] haran=varakaé=fptaté™ 
y[a&*]vad=i-bh[{t}- 

33 ta-sa[m*]plava(vam) [i1*] Trigy=iharati danini givah prith{v*]i sarasvatt ésspta- 
math punamtty(ty)=3t4 déha-vaha-nividansil (1) Yan™=tha dattini puri 
nar[érn]- 

34 ¥ iniiiaiieams nimmalys-vaati{ta)-pratimini tini kb 
wnima sidhuh pr- 

35 nareddadita 1 Sarvvin**odtimebhavinah pérthivémdrin=bhiyi-bhiyd yfchat# Rama- 
bhadrak simé- 

* Metre, Vasantatilaka. © Metre, Sitka (Aunshbubh}; amd im the next six 
bone er eas: 


” Bead répam. ‘* Read iri. ™ Bead etjasmntya. | * Read narchom~\pasti, 
® Bead ashiadiggaj-Bindr-Opindra, "3 Metre, Iedrevajri. ™ Metre, Gitint, 
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spar 
36 nyi=yah dharmma-sétur=nripinims kilé-kilé pilanfyd bhavadbhih \() M *° -varisa(éa)- 


jh para-ma.- 


37 htpati-vasa"®-j4 vi papinenivritte-manasé bhivi bhavi-bhiipah1 yé palaya(ya)rti 


mamas 


38 dharmmam=-abetn tu tésham pédaravimda-yngalam si(si)rasd mani(mé)mi I({\}) Ity= 


arshéya-vachana-kra- 


39 mam=evagamya kamala’’-del-dmva(mbou)-vi[m*|du-lélam ériyam=anuchintya mannshya- 


jivitam cha} sa- 


40 kalam=idam=ndihritam cha vadvi™ na hi purushai pera-kirttayd vilépyd \iti 1 


Sva-hasté= 


4) yath mahakumira-éri-Udsyavarmmadévasys ii 


rajeh (1) Sri (*] 


Da?” —ér}-mathdali(li)ka-Ksh8mva- 


MISCELLANEA. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
A Worn mn Szason, How Goon 1s rr! 

There are many-verses on this text current in 
the mouths of Maithili Pandits. The following 
are samples :— 

ae Freer 
TTT art | 
Te THETA 
wear wart Fe as THe II 

‘A word in season, even when not very wise 
shines forth as excellent, just as an ass’s bray 
heard on the left hand, promises a prosperous 
journey.’ 

feart gerit ht penrrates afta: ger | 

qrareat grad Fray ge areas Fe erat 

‘Even a virtuous man is annoyed when asked 
for something by a friend who is exceedingly igno- 
raut of the time for doing so. 

‘A mother will scold even a favourite son, when 

‘he is tormenting her on certain occasions.” 


*The -cackoo is black, and always looks at 
another with a red (or angry) eye, It hates che 
offspring of other birds, and does not rear even 
ita own young: yet atill it is the beloved of every 
world, for the faults of those with sweet voices 
are never counted.’ ° 


Tax Frva Wars oy Wortour Wrspox, 
The following lines are very popular in MithilA. 
{ think I have mat them somewhere, but have not 


* Motre, Vasantatilake, 
* Read tahia, Z 
*t Reading iti komale, &., with the omission of the 


‘Travelling, friendship with learned men, 
courtezans, entering the royal council, and 
acquaintance with a wide range of literature, are 
the five roots of worldly wisdom.’ 

The following rhyme, current all over Tirhft, 
gives the popular verdict on female beauty in 
Southern India :— 


CesT Hear Rega | 
ary wea ae ars |I 


The pretty girls of the South, are pendulous 
in front, and are heavy behind.’ 





The following curious verses, half Sanskrit, 
half Bihari, were noted in Tirhdt, where they are 
well known. They represent a conversation be- 
tween a girl and a beggar. 

aftee mt afer Tare Te MeV ir ay? 

ane Aros Bie Gra Tears” afer Ae TORT | 

are arra afar Ty ae eregts: afew: 

ef Ra Beare ares wre Hen eect ah: |I 

She—‘O beggar, depart, or I will tie a water- 
jar round your neck, and drown you in the sea. 
You stare fixedly at me (lit. you have washed your 
eyes and look at me), although there is the whole 
world before you.’ 

He.—‘ Hear (the cause of this action of mine) 
which was the doing of your father. I, my friend, 
was brought up by your ancestors. If you are 
angry, whither shall I go, for my footeteps are 
directed to your threshhold.’ 

Ih the above, I do not know the meaning of 
m1, nor have met any one who could enlighten 
me, » seems to be a corruption of test 
through confusion with ig. 

G. A. Gererson. 
intervening dre a-eachana-kromameqvagamya, this is 
, in the Pushpitdgrd . & : 
a aon 


hao | 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN REFERENCES TO GIPSIES. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON ; B.C.S. 


N a review of some books dealing with Bahbrim Jér (Gor), son of Yazdajird, un his 
Gipsies printed in the Indian Antiquary way once met a number of men who were indulg- 

Vol. XVI. p. 354, reference was made to Prof. ; ing in drinking without having any mosicians 
De Goeje’s researches regarding the idéntifica- | among them. He said, “Did I not warn yon 
tion of the Gipsies with the Jatts of India. | not to neglect music”? They stood up and 
Not being an Arabic Scholar myself, I was { said, “ We sent for musicians and wanted to 
unable to check the Professor's references to | pay them even more than 100 Jirkams, but none 
Arabic and Persian authorities. I however | could be found.” He called for ink and paper, 
referred the matter to Maulavi "“Abdn’l Hii, | and wrote to the king of India for mnsiciaus. 


Head Manlavi of the Calentta Madrassa, who | 


kindly gave the fellowing extracts bearing 
on the subject, but who could not find a copy 
of the Muhéi in Calcutta. 


(1). (Cwye ld!) 

cid Y Sa Sine Si se hes pul Est 

a nal Cates B pall i 
, on 

yrs Bh AA Gg gO eile 

Ar-Zuit with a sammea—ean Indian tribe. 
Arabicieed from Jali with a fatha. 
According to rule, it should be zat# with 


a faethe. Singolar—Zuffs. Al-Qémils, 
printed in Calentta, 1817, page 942. 


(2) (ebG Jb») 
KGS Ub lig OSL ppm cyt Um po ited cers 
oF dares dt shre gl, Lila! S omy ps 
ates orp gh —Oil AMS oy lg of «lol, 
Léri—Unblashing, shameless ; name of 2 tribe 
called Kiwali; musicians and beggars 
of the street. 2éli—in sound and mean- 


ing ‘the same as Lirt. Burhdu+<-Qin’, 
printed in Calcutta, 1818, page 828. 


(3) ( Slit] Fa) 
waits pst leg 52 osm ot wet ¢ be 
Bass! ys Tigi oF na! J tele sré gle 
sbalb oF NG 5 ope 1 al tyelit alt wo 
Flyatl lead eile yd ald pays Ube yle Faby: 
wre dic ggroleg diel fle pl! col y ak ytel ls 
pe ed pee Ua, nit pis itt ett anil 

wly wi ards Les tylucGls | site lel 


EO pay (50 





The king sent to him 12,000 musicians, whe 
were sent by Bahrim to the different parts of 
his kingdom. They left descendants, of whom 


| some still remain, though few in number. 
They are called Az-Zul?. 
printed in Culeutta, 1866, at the Mazharn'l- 


Hamza Isfahdui, 
"Ajéib Press, pp. 47-48, 
(Ae 4G x3} 


wy Gag dd 311, wy lr wollpe 

ur athens UGS Kyropis 

on 2h Bld cok CAS erin 

dbs wih whys wh! 

aly bey pb 3 pt tole 5 53 

wt lf 5% wey hey 

gett jlacG yh! of 

dpey DGS Sy 954) w0 U op 

ashS yl ys gry st rt? 5! pe 

a9} oy wn JKid 67 fv 

S92 Boyes 5 gf 3) 
(Substance) Bahrim Gir sent a messenger to 
his father-in-law Shasgul, an Indian king, re- 
questing him to send him (Bahrém) 10,000 
Léris, or musicians, both male and female. 
SRangul complied with his request and sent 
him the number.of musicians wanted. Shah 
Néma, Vol. IHL., printed in Caloutta, 1829, at 

the Baptist Mission Press, pp. 1585-86. 


(4) 


/ 

(5) GNA pee eb) 

phe Kigere obigy oh p/h pat tae bine zit Wy 

ie! 3 Loa) f Jai poakadd! alt wi’ fad e. det 3 

go ilk oF IE pall St ales Una 
Epaad ts knoly prt? eh 
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In the year 180 A.H., Hirin-ar-Rashid | Zuttt is the singular for an individual of the 
gave orders to found the town of ’Ainzarba. | race. They are the people known in Syria a8 
His son, Al-Mu’ttasim, in his reign settled a | Nawar. Some call them Mutribiyah (or Min- 
tribe of Az-Zutt in ’Ainzarba and its environs | strels), because their occupation is to play on 
—a tribe who were in the ascendancy in | timbrels and pipes, andto dance. Their name 
the lowlands_ between Wasit and Al-Basra. | is also used as a term of abuse. You say «O 
Mwjamu’l-Buldén, Vol. IIL, printed in Leipzig, Autti,” or “ So-and-so is a Zutti,” meaning that 
1868, page 761. he is “a mean and vile person.” 


I then referred the matter to Mr. C.J. Lyall, | ‘In Dozy’s Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
who has had the kindness to write to me as | Arabes, Vol. J. p. 591, I find the following :. 
follows : ‘I enclose a slip giving the quotation - wa? / 
from’ the Muhtt (biz! | kx”), which is quite 45, nom d’anité eds du pers. “2, sont les 
a modern lexicon, though of course based upon, 





. bohémiens ow Tehingian’, les descendants, 4 en 
uncient materials. This entry about Zutt (453) croire Hamza, 54, 55, de douze mille musiciens 
is evidently not borrowed from any ancient | que Behram Gour fit venir de I’Inde. A Damas 
lexicon, else De Goeje would have quoted the | ils portent encore ce nom, Be., Zischr. XI., 482 
the latter. * * * The occurrence of the word | 2. 9<cf. de Goeje dans les Verslagen en Mededee- 
in Dozy’s Supplément also implies that it is not | Tingen der kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen 
to be found in the Classical Dictionaries.’ The | Ide Reeks. V, 57, et suiv. 


following is the slip referred to :—~- ' €This may give you some further references: 
Mubtte’l-Muhit of Butrus-al-Bistanf, Vol. {. | Bo. isan abbreviation of Elias Bocthor’s Diction- 
p. 866 (printed at Beyrout, 1867}. naire Frangais-Arabe, Paris 1864. Ztschr. is 


ae “we s 2? the Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgenlind. Gesel- 

relly Ce wy pee digs Udl yc Mlb b3J1 lschaft; Hamza is Hamza Isfahémi, an Arabic 

£./ ga ,» | historian of the 4th century A.H. You will 

wy zte ted y ppb; dm Is! Sab5)\ ole! qxnid | find bis book (Hamzae Ispahanensis Liber, Ed. 

Sa an ”? Gottwaldt, with a Latin translation) in the 

wd Se sed! prey ppears ygG lal! os | Library of the Asiatie Society of Bengal.’ 

. In a subsequent communication, Mr. Lyall 

Lue wy wy, Paka) si Ly cag hl | pr has made a suggestion which appears to me as 

“oss fe. 8 ’ ‘#1 original as itisimportant. It is that possibly. 

ph io cs haghs wr » mt & Jlas a guty | the word “Egyptian,” meaning “ Gipsy,’ 

and may be a corruption of As-Zuft (pronounced 

“ Az-Zuté are a ttibe of people of nn _Bz-Zutt). This word is not unlike the Italian 

raee: their name is Arabicised from Jatt. It | “ Egitto” in sound, which may have first led. 
is after them that certain cloths are called Zutti. | to confusion, and thence to a false analogy.* 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI. 
- (Woncluded from p. 242.) 

Sellam had seareely finished speaking when | she exclaimed: “He was, here two ghalikds 
the royal procession stopped sat their very | ago washing the utensils; and now he comes,, 
gates. Their fears now knew no bounds and the |' dressed like a king! Can my eyes a lad 
princess changed colour. She saked Sellam to Are my senses all gone ?” 
ron down .at once and see who it was thathad | Nevertheless she could not deny that the 
alighted at their gates. Sellam ran down and person sitting on the threshold was the Tikkut- 
what was her sarprive when she found it was | takki, She ran up and reported to the princess 
the Tikkutikki. ‘Do my eyes deceive me ?’’' that the king that had come was the satchel- 


a ae ea ttre 
paste cs et ee eed in borrowing Arabic words the suggestion is a very 
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bearer! The pomp with which he had come 
and the honour paid to him by all that accom- 
panied him instilled a mysterious awe into the 
mind of the princess, and forsaking her gésha 
for the time she ran down to meet him just as 
he was coming up. They met and saluted and 
she who commanded him till now found in his 
countenance an unspeakable majesty, which 
forced her to obey his orders. He adorned her 
with jewels from head to foot, while she gladly 
received the honours thrust mpon her and asked 
him to tell her by what good fortune he had 
become king. He replied that everything 
would be revealed in time and that she must 
start without delay to the temple of Kali for 
the Swinging Festival. She could not but 
vbey. 

By this time a voice was heard :—“ My dear 
young king, why are you so late?’ It was 
the old king calling! What were the thoughts 
of the princess now? The Taikknuttikki that 
had but three or four short ghafikds ago washed 
her utensils had become a king, and was being 
called to in very affectionate terms by the old 
king ! Wonder of wonders ! she was impatient 
to ask, but there was no time. So they all 
started for the temple of Kali. 

As all the preparations for the feast had been 
made solely in order to get a view of the prin- 
cess—now the young qaeen,—the ministers and 
others had a very good view of her, as she was 
kept swinging fora very long time in the sewing 
in which she sat with King Krishna Singh. 
The old king threw a very valuable pearl hara™ 
over his new king’s neck. But he who had once 
had the patience to run for a whole day before 
the flying horses now found the hdra too heavy, 
so he took it off and hung it on the branch of a 
tree near the swing. The feast was kept up for 


a long while and the party did not retern till- 


about the second ghaiikd of the night. Ali the 
way home King Krishna Singh was praised as 
the noblest and most intelligent of kings. Here 
and there s petitioner stood forth and said :—~ 
“ Good and gracious king, I have been waiting 
for the whole of the last fortnigh4, please send 
me away soon,” 

The princess could not understand all this. 
“ How was it that he who did not know how 





Garland. 
3! Rawdts used as money, one kaudt being equal to « 
sixteenth of a ple. 


to turn to the llth page was now a king!” 
thought she. “Let me wait. Let me wait. It 
was haste that deprived me of my father.” As 
soon as they reached home the princess asked. 
King Krishna Singh to relate his story, He 
said he would take off his asgarkhd (coat) 
before telling her, and as he did so to his great 
vexation he found that he had forgotten the 
pearl Adra that the old king had given him. 
His face at once changed colour and his wife 
asked him what was the matter. “I have for- 
gotten the hdra!” was his reply, and with that he 
began to descend hastily. The princess canght 
his arm and said: “My dear husband, don’t 
you know that I am the danghter of an 
Emperor? I can get you hundreds of such 
héras. Don't trouble yourself any more about it. 
Be quiet and stay here.”’ 

Krishna Singh told her that as she was young 
and inexperienced she spoke so, and that it was 
not right for him to neglect a present, even if it 
were & kaudi.*’ Besideshe would be back in a 
couple of minutes. The princess proposed 
sending a servant, bat he objected that if they 
did so the neglect might become known some 
day and vex the old king. So he rax off and 
reached. the grove. It wass very dark night, 
and a dead silence prevailed,m it. Groping 
his way he crept to the tree on which he had 
suspended the hdra; and put ont his right 
hand to take it. Horror of horrors! A black 
and hungry serpent that was sitting over it 
bét hime severely and he fell down dead. 

Alas! poor Krishna -Bingh! There was his 
newly married. wife to whom he had not spoken 
@ word as » husband! There was the old king 
entirely dependent upon him. He had not bad 
time even to see his father Tan Singh, Poor 
old emperor, what would his feelings be 
when he came to know what had happened ! 
This, leaving 9o many people that loved him 
at the moment of reaping the fruite of his 
labours, poor Krishna Singh died! But it wan 
not for ever. 

Between the gerbhagrita™ of the temple of 
Kal and the inner chamber of the house of the 





™ The immeat shring of Hindu tenplesta which the 
idot ie worshipped. 
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deity. That day too she came according to 
her usual custom and worshipped the goddess. 
After her prayers were over she requested 
Kali to give her a good and noble husband and 
at once a voice was heard in the sky: “ There 
lies a princein my holy presence. He shall be 
thy husband.” She ran headlong and instead 
of a man sleeping she found a lifeless corpse. 
With the true faith of an affectionate wife she 
began to weep and wail, and at once another 
voice was heard: ‘My child, all this is my 
trick to prove you. Now that you have so suc- 
cessfully stood the test, return to my holy 
presence and with a handful of the sacred ashes 
go to him again, sprinkle them on his face, 
and request him to rise.” She obeyed the orders 
of the Ambika”’ and to her joy the man rose 
up, when she took hold of his hands and 
humbly asked him to accompany her home, 
telling him what had happened. 

By this time the princess of Dharapura, 
finding that her husband was not returning, 
suspected ‘something wrong, and flew to the 
grove with Sellam. When they reached the 
temple of Kali, what did they find but another 
woman asking his hand! After a while the 
news of all this reached the ears of the old 
king, who was very glad to think that a 
divine order had been given to his daughter to 
marry the young king. But after having cele- 
brated the Swinging Feast he was unable to 
deny the right of wifeship to the Dharipura 

and 20 to avoid all misunderstandings 

had them both married to Krishna Singh. 

Invitations to the -marriage were sent out in 
all directions. The Emperor of Dhiripura also, 
who had by this time come to know everything, 
proclaimed that he meané to give his daughter 
| Ohandramukhi in ‘marriage to King Krishna 
Singh im Pushpapura. A closed palanguin, 
containing nothing, accompanied the female 
retmue of the Emperor, and in it the princess 
Chandramukhi was supposed to go to Push- 
papura, wheré the marriage was celebrated with 
all deserving pomp, for kings bore the marriage 
palanguins of Krishna Singh and the two prin- 
ceases, The Emperor was extremely pleased at 
the adventures of Krishna Singh and at his 


success in having won a kingdom of his own 
in addition to the empire he got with his 
wife. 

The story is now almost ended, but a word 
as to what had become of Tan Singh all this 
while, and of the slippers hidden in the temple 
of Kali. Tan Singh, as his son had so intelli- 
gently prophesied, became poor very soon after 
Krishna Singh left him, and with his wife and 
two other sons was living in a hole and corner, 
having been by his own foolishness and extra- 
vagance reduced to his original condition of 
poverty. Krishna Singh had found this ont as 
soon as he reached Pushpapura, but didnot like 
to disturb his own plans by revealing himself just 
then. However, now that everything was about 
to be settled he ordered a palanquin of flowers 
to be brought to the temple of Kali, took the 
slippers with which his father had beaten him 
out of the hole, placed them on it and brought 
them to the palace. He then sent word to his 
father Tan Singh that the king of the town 
wanted him with all the members of his family 
immediately. Tan Singh did not understand 
what the orders meant, but he was obliged. to 
obey them. 

Krishna Singh at once recognised his parents 
and brothers, but none of them recognised 
Krishna Singh in the young king, so he explained 
before the whole assembly all about his adven- 
tures from the time he had been beaten; and, 
pointing to the slippers he said: “By the good 
fortune of my father’s slippers I am now the 
husband of princesses. He punished me for 
having demanded one, but as the shoes are a 
pair they have given me a pair of wives !”? 

With these words he prostrated himself be- 
fore his parents and brothers. They all wept 
for joy and sorrow, and he at once took them 
into the palace. King Krishna Singh after 
this lived a very long and prosperous life with 
his two beautiful wives, sometimes in Dhird- 
pura and sometimes in Pushpapura. 

The story has ended, and nothing remains 
to be told except that Krishna Singh had a 
number of sons to console the sonless age of 
the old King of Pushpapura and of the Emperor 
of Dhirapura. 


eae eae ee 


%* Goddess. 
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AN ORTHODOX LEGEND ABOUT KALI, THE LORD OF THE KALIYUGA. 
BY BR. D. M. 


Those who know the story of Nala and 


{ feudal chiefs submitted to the succeasor of a 


Damayanti, will remember that Kali, the | former king, unless they were either attached 
quarrelsome lord of the present, or Iron, Age, | to him by close personal friendship or near 


after persecuting Nala for years, waa at last 
driven out of his body and compelled by Nala 
to take refuge in the vibhifaka tree. For this 
reason every pious Hindu has serupnlously 
avoided the very shade of the vibhitaka (ter- 
minalia bellerica, belleric myrobalans); and 
seldom indeed does he touch its berries, except 
for medicinal purposes, for fear lest Kali 
should be transferred from the tree into his 
own person ! 

Now Kali is mischief-loving and wicked, 
always waiting for an opportunity to enter 
into the heart of somebody who is not careful 
to be on his guard, and who, when he manages 
to do so, becomes very wicked, quarrelsome, 
indolent, and subject to ugly habits. All ima- 
ginable misfortunes befall him, and he is 
very unhappy. It is therefore no wonder that 
a Hindu does not like to have the honour of 
becoming the vehicle of this dread personage. 

For ages after Nala’s death Kali was confined 
to the vibhitaka, except now and then, when a 
careless person happened to come within his 
reach. The hundreds of kings who ruled. the 
earth after Nala were too just and powerful to 
let Kali have a chance of unchecked movement, 
and so he had to wait patiently for ages upon 
ages; but he was not discouraged, for he had 
a, prophetio insight into the future, and was 
sure that the day would come when he was to 
have his freedom, and establish his kingdom 
upon the earth. 

At last he thought it had come, but lster 
on he found ont his mistake, for even he 
was liable to make mistakes! Kyishna, the 
incarnation of Vishnn, had ascended to his 
heavenly abode, and his devout followers, the 
sons of Pandu, had also followed him, after 
installing their grandson and. heir, young 
Paritkshit, on the imperial throne of Bhfrata. 
Now the first and most pressing duty of a 
newly made king in Hindnstin in the early 
times, was so take as journey throughout his 


domains to subdue unruly vassals, and thus’ 


establish order and peape in bie kingdom ; for 
it seldom. happened that the more powerful 


kinship. So ag soon asa king was dead they 
eagerly seized the opportunity of becoming in- 
dependent, if they were not promptly put 
down with an iron hand by the new king. 
Parikshit, therefore, was not surprised after 
ascending to the throne to find that many 
of his father’s old vassals had rebelled against 
him, and that not « few of them were tryihg 
to gain independence. However, he imme. 
diately set ont on his journey round his 
kingdom, accompanied by a well-trained army, 
subduing the rebels and even conquering the 
powerful kings of the neighbouring countries. 
He had almost got through his adventures, 
and, thinking that there remained no more 
adversaries to encounter, he bent his steps 
homewards. As he was passing by the sacred 
river Pricht Sarasvaif, to his great horror and 
intense indignation, he beheld a cow and a 
miik.white ox being tortured to death by one 
who seemed to be a Sidra, though he had 
arrogantly taken on himself to wear royal robeu, 
and was carrying « sceptre in his hand. The 
ox was in great agony, for the merciless Sddra 
had deprived him of three of bis legs, and waa 
on the point of cutting off the fourth. The 
cow also, sad ss a bereaved mother, was ao 
lank and jean from starvation that she would 
have excited pity and compassion in the 
hearts of the very stones around her, had they 
been blessed with the power te feel! But the 
brutal Sfdra irreverently kicked and tor 
mented her incessantly! What could be more 
offensive and shocking to s pious Hinds than 
this—the greatest sacrilege and most unpar- 
donable orime pomible in a territory ruled by 
a Hindu princs, whoee highest ambition was 
to obtain the title of “Protector of cows and 
Bréhmana’’ P 
King Parikehit, enraged by those pernicious 
ings and ready jo punish them by 
putting the wicked Sidra to death on the 
spot, thus addremed him :>—“‘ Who art thou, 
that hast robed thyself in royal garmenim, but 
showest thyself by thy vile conduct to be not 
of the twice-horn P Woe unto thee, that after 
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the departure of Krishna and Arjuns, thou art 
secretly violating the laws of the Aryas in this 
land, and torturing the good creatures put 
under my protection! Surely thou deservest 
to be put to death!” Then turning to the 
ox he said:— Who art thou, O white as 
mrindla 2* Thou that hast lost three of thy 
legs, and art suffering at the handsof this vile 
Sidra? Art thou a god disguised under this 
thy present form? Never before came such 
misfortune upon any creature in a land pro- 
tected by the powerful arm of a Bharata king ! 
Suffer no more, therefore, 0 thou son of Sura- 
bhi, Let thy fear of this Sidra pass away !” 
And to the cow he said :—‘* O mother, peace be 
unto thee ; weep no more, for I, the terror of the 
wicked, have come to thy rescue, For know, 
O mother, that the careless king, in whose 
domain good people are persecuted by the 
wicked, loses his renown, his fortune, his long 
life, and above all, his hope of salvation here- 
after. To ease the gentle sufferer’s misery, 
terror and torments, is a king’s highest duty. 
I shall, therefore, put this foe of all beings 
immediately to death. And tell me, O thou 
son of Surabhi, who hath deprived thee of thy 
three legs, so that no one creature like thee 
may saffer injury at the hands of the wicked 
in a land ruled by one of Krishna’s followers ? 
Peace be unto you, O ye that are good and 
mmocent ; tell me who hath brought this mis- 
fortune on you, and a dark spot on the pure 
renown of the Partha dynasty, that the lawless 
one that hath hurt the innocent may be 
punished. I will cut his arm off even though 
he be an immortal.” 

fhe ox, however, refused to inform King 
Parikshit of the cause of his injuries, for he 
said :—“ F will not take vengeance on him that 
hath hurt me; neither will I tell thee who he 
is, lest thou kill him ?’ 

On hearing this King Partkshit guessed 
who the ox was, and said :—“ Surely thou art 
Justice, for thon speakest just things, It is 
written that man shall not take vengeance wpon 
his onemy. He that taketh vengeance is 
guilty, and he that pointeth ont his enemy to 
another is also guilty. Meditation on right 
things, purity, mercy, and trath are thy four 
feet, on which thou didst walk in the first 
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age; but now three of them are broken by 
pride, impurity, and insolence, the limbs of 
Injustice. Now, thy one remaining leg, truth, 
with which thou walkest, O Justice, hath 
become intolerable to Kali (the Iron or dark 
Age). Injustice would break it also with his 
weapon of falsehood! And this gentle cow 
I know is Mother Earth herself, mourning 
and much distressed, because the Lord Krishna 
hath left her. She is much grieved with 
the thought that she will henceforward be 
ruled by impious kings of the Sidra caste!” 

Having thus spoken kind and consoling 
words to Justice and Mother Earth, King 
Parikshit grasped the hilt of his sword, drew 
it out of its case, and was on the point of 
putting the Sadra to death, when lo! the latter 
threw off his royal robes, placed the sceptre 
at Parikshit’s feet, and assuming his own 
true form, prostrated himself before him, beg- 
ging for mercy; for he was no other than 
Kali himself, who after Krishna’s departure 
had come out of the place of his confinement, 
and had tried-to establish his monarchy over 
Hindustin! The first act that he proposed to 
himself was to kill Justice by depriving it of 
its only remaining limb,—truth,—after succeed- 
ing in which he felt sure of establishing his 
sovereignty. Mother Earth, seeing her friend 
Justice suffer at the hands of Kali, had begun 
to mourn over her fate, because, when Justice is 
persecuted and wounded by Injustice all happi- 
ness, peace and joy fade away from her face, 
but King Partkshit suddenly appearing on 
the scene had relieved her and rescued her 
friend ! 

The king, seeing his prond adversary so 
humbled and prostrated before him as a sup- 
pliant for mercy, was filled with compassion 
for him, and lowering his uplifted sword, thus 
addressed, Kali :— 

‘An enemy when humbled and supplicating 
for mercy, need not fear for his life, for the 
descendants of Arjuna delight in showing mercy 
to their enemies, But thou, being a friend of 
Injustice, must not remain in my domain, for if 
thou make thy home in a king’s body, there 
will surely come to dwell with thee Avarice and 
Falsehood and Theft and Arrogance and Sin, 
and Misfortune and Deceit and Hatred and 


* myiadla is the fine white fibre that is produced from a broken lotus-stem. 
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Hypocrisy, and the whole host of the family 
of Injustice. I have no place for thee in my 


kingdom, which must alone be occupied by | 


Justice and Troth, and in which the good 
shall offer sacrifice and wurship the Lord of 
Sacrifice.” 

Hearing this Kali humbly said :—‘‘I will 
keep all thy commandments, O most august 
sovereign, please to assign me some place 
where I may dwell and cbey thy orders.” 

The king then ordered him to take up his 
abode in gambling-places, in intoxicating drinks, | 
in loose women, and in places of slaughter (han- 
ting, battle, éc.) But Kali was not to be so 


easily satisfied, and he begged for more places ! 


of abode. Parikshit did not know which to 
spare next, but at last he decided on one more 
mansion for Kali, and that was gold! Kali 
has ever since made his home in these five: 
they are his strong fortresses, so to speak. 
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‘ Men wishing to obtain the highest bliss should 
| mever come near these.” 
| When the descendants of King Partkshit 
| ceased to rule over Hindastan, Kaii made his 
| way agnin into the earth, established his 
| sovereignty throughout the world, and became 
i the supreme lord of the present age which is 
| after him called Kali-Yuga. Now that there 
/is uo one like Parikshit to cheek his pro- 
gress, he does as he likes, and hence, strife, 
| poverty, famine, disease, sud su on, are pre- 
; vailing all over the world. But the Hindtis 
look forward to the coming of Kalki, the tenth 
great incarnation of Vishna, who will, it is 
believed, annihilate Kali and his friends, whence 
his name, which means the Destroyer of Kali. 
They do not exactly know when Kulki will 
come, but, until that time, men wishing to 
gain the highest bliss know that it is well 
to avoid the Five Mansions of Kali." 





THE REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH DURRANL 
Translated from the Tdrikh Sultdni of Sultdn Muhammad Khéit Badrukzai, 
BY E. BEHATSEK. 


When Ahmad Khan ascended the throne in 
the year 1161 A.H., corresponding to the year 
1748 A.D.,* he endeavoured to gain the favour 
of the Durrani nobles and of the Abdalt 
chiefs, by bestowing upon each of them a title, 
according to the fashion of Nadir Sh&h. Thus, 
for instance, upon Shihnawaz Khan Bamtzai, 
who was originally a simple Khan, he conferred 
the dignity of Wasir with the title of Shah 
Wali Khén. The Sardér Jahan Khih Pdpalzai 
he made commander-in-chief, with the titles 
of Mirbizin and Khan Khanah, and Shiéh- 
pasand Khan Ishaqzai he distinguished by the 
title of Amir Lashkart [Generalissimo] :— 

He became the possessor of the world and 
was Shahanshéh. 


He enjoyed the dignity of the celestial sphere, 


and the pomp of heaven. 

* (‘There are expressions in the above that remind us 
strongly of some in Christian teaching. ‘‘If thou meet 
ner) enemy's ox “ath eagle aan Boe ey, thon = 
are — 


b it 
“But I a eae oe “ioe jess them 
that ped ite of re Your eneinia ~ wee hie and 
‘or them use persecute you. 
Matthew, y. 44. miele ad per ody lake 
and curse not, oh Therefore if tise oueey enenly , feed 
shalt heey cole of fra Cinat ore male 4, 20 
on ? = 
sneian eee ~_ a rel 

aramk wikubbtt 

dian eee chi nah Ep ’ 
4 nijifiamefifiasea dukkham + 


lackidyya. iia 


| Not possessing the ready cash and the wealth 

of stores necessary for inaugurating s govern. 
ment, he was, nevertheless, much distressed. It 
happened, however, by a good turn of fortune 
that in this emergency Taqi Khai Akhtabégt 
Shirazi, whom Nadir Shih had before his decease 
sent to Kabul and Péshiwar for the purpose of 
bringing in the revenues, entered Qandahar 
with the treasury in the company of Wasr Khan, 
Accordingly Ahmad Shih, keeping in mind the 
saying that a year which is to be good will be 
known by its spring, confiscated the whole of 
it, amounting to two kardre of rupees ; whereon 
his government assumed a perfectly regular 
character! Some time afterwards Nasr Khan 
escaped from prigon, or was, according to others, 
permitted to leave it, and went to Pdéshdwar, 
where he excited a rebellion. Now Abmad 
eke ene ea es ama bhacaae Frio hoy ied s 


Méitaicha sabbabikaewsth haamith méneaass bhava badonysa 
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Shah adorned the frontispieces of pulpits, and 
dindrs and dirhams with his exalted name 
thus :-— 
The order came from the inscrutable Oreator 
to Ahmad Badsbéh : 
Stamp the silver and the gold currency from 
Pisces to the moon. 

He also had a ring made in the form of a pea- 
cock, with the followmg legend on the beazle 
of it :—* The government belongs to Allah, O 
conqueror. Ahmad Shah, the Durrani?” 

After having put in order the affairs of Qan- 
dahar, he left it when he heard of the revolt of 
Nasr Khai, intending to subjugate Kabul and 
Péshiwar. When he arrived in Kabul, the 
governor of it being unable to offer resistance 
and being also an adherent of Nasr Khan, fled 
in the direction of Péshiwar to join him. 
Nasr Khan, having got ready for hostilities, 
made haste first to attack the fort of Samad 
Khan, who was one of the great chiefs of the 
Ashangir, and who fled in the direction of 
Jallalibad. Here he was honoured by being 
allowed to pay allegiance in the town of Lalpiir 
to Ahmad Shah, who enrolled him in the ranks 
of his great Amirs. Ahmad Shah had, after 
subjugating Kabul and arranging the affairs 
of Khird Kabul, taken with him the troops 
of that locality for the purpose of annihilating 
Nasr Khin, and when he arrived in Lalpdar, 
which is situated between Jallalibad and 
Péshiwar, he received the homage of Samad 
Khan Muhammadzai Ashangirt and bestowed 
npon him an exquisite robe of honour, 

According to some accounts Samad Khan did 
not wait upon Ahmad Shah when he left Kabul 
and appointed to the command of the vanguard 
the Sardar Jahan Khan Pdpalzai, but joining 
the latter, marched to attack Nasr Khanh; who, 
seeing himself without an ally, fled from Pésha- 
war without waiting to be attacked, and took 
refuge in the Chacha and Hazira country. 
Ahmad Shah ordered the Sardér Jahan Khin 
‘to by no means cease pursuing Nasr Kh4i, and 


entered Péshiwar with thegreatest pomp. There. 


nearly all the Yasafsai and other chiefs paid 

him.allegianoe, all of whom received. splendid 

robes of honour with good appointments. 
While these affairs were being transacted, a 
* From dur, 

Og ea 
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at 


despatch to the following purport arrived from 
the Sardar Jahin Khan:—‘ After I, your slave, 
most eager to serve you, had crossed the river 
Sind [Indus] to punish Nasr Khan, he felt 
anable to offer resistance, and, fleeing in the 
direction of Lahér, abandoned his family with 
all his belongings, and they fell into the pos- 
session of the world-conquering army. We are 
now with body and soul prepared to receive 
further orders.” Ahmad Shah, having in 
so short a period of time seen his affairs 
prosper beyond all hopes, determined to try his 
luck further, by undertaking an expedition of 
conquest. He wrote accordingly in reply :— 
“Let our people likewise remain till our arrival, 
and: make all necessary preparations for march- 
ing. We shall also come in all haste after 
terminating our affairs.” Being satisfied with 
most of his officers in Péshawar, he marched, 
and having constructed a bridge of boats over 
the Sind river near the fort of Atak, crossed 
it.? At that time HayAt Kh&n, surnamed 
Shahnawaz Khan—son of Zaktra Khan, the 
cousin of Qamaru’ddin Khai the Wazir—was 
governor of Laihér on‘ behalf of the Padshah 
of Dehli. He wrote 9 letter at once to his ma- 
ternal uncle Qamaru’ddin Khia in the capital, 
informing him of the invasion of Ahmad Shih 
and asking for aid; but the reinforcements from 
Shahjahaénabid [Dehlt] had not yet arrived 
when Ahmad Shah Abdali made his apppear- 
ance in those regions. Shihnawéz Kha, trust- 
ing in the numbers of his army, marched from 
Lahér with great pomp, and pitched his camp 
on the river Chinab. Ahmsd Shah, who had 
taken up a position on the other side of the 
river, was considering how to act, and it occur- 
red to him to imitate the mode of attack used 
by Nadir Shah in the war of Baghdéd, when 
he crossed the Tigris. Accordingly he started 
before dawn with ten thousand picked sawdrs 
towards the ford, which was several farsakhs 
above the camp. Trusting in Allah he crossed 
the river and marched in the direction -of 
La&iér. When Shihnawiz Khia perceived the 
vanguard of the army of Ahmad Shah, which 
he did not expect would arrive so quickly, the 
verse “and He cast terror in their hearts,’* 
became verified; and he, abandoning all his 
OO 


***The season of 1747-48 is memorable in Hindustan 


by ite 1 being, ‘the ae of the first invasion a of Ahmad. 
% hrat 
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camp and baggage, retreated with some of his | Khia, whom they had captured. When this 
men towards Dehli. When the flight of Shih- | information reached Qamarn’ddin Khai, he 
nawiz Khénh became known next morning to { was much displeased, and forthwith marched 
his own troops, they imitated his example, and | towards Serhand; but as Ahmad Shah Durrant 
Ahmad Shah took possession of all the property, | was likewise on the road to it, the two armies 
artillery and baggage of the camp, transferred | encountered each otherat Mahipor, which is six 
the whole of his own the next day to the other | karas distant from Sarhand., For some day3 
side of the river, and marched with great pomp } skirmishing only between the outposts took 
into the city of Lahér. As Shihnawaz Khan | place, till at last Késart Singh, Raja of Jaiptr, 
had left a great deal of camp equipage, artillery, | who was one of the greatest Rijas of India, 
and many elephants, all of which fell into the | advanced and attacked Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
possession of Ahmad Shah Durrani, they con- | but was disgracefully beaten and fled. 
tributed greatly to augment his pomp and glory. After this, but during the battle, a cannon 
He received also the allegiance of the Rajas {| ball happened to strike one of the sons of 
of Jina, of Bami,* and of all the other Rajas | Nawab Qamarn’ddin Khan, the Wazir, and kill 
of the Paijab. him, whereon ahot contest ensued. Althonyh 
Muhammad Shah Gorgaént [the Emperor], the Durrint braves overcame the Indians in this 
however, who governed Dehli, had ere this battle, a strange adventure operated against 
despatched a numerous army in command of | them. They had got into their power some 
his own son, Ahmad Shah—with Nawab | 2rtillorists at Liahdr, whose services they intend- 
Qamaru’ddin Khih the Wazir, and ‘Abdu’l. | ©d to make use of on the present occasion, bat 
Mansiir Khia Safdar Jang, and Késari Singh | 88 they did not understand their business, they 
Raja of Jaipir, and Jamal Khia Talpuri and | fred in the direction of their own camp, so that 
Rai Galla Jagruant and Allah[Ala] Singh Jats | ™any Dorranis perished, and the rest fled. For 
Zamindar of Patiila, and ‘Abdu’llah Khai | this reason Ahmad Shah Daorrini, who bad 
and Faisu’llah Khai, sons of ‘Alt Muhammad | 20W become powerless, concluded pesce, and 
Kh&ia Rohéla, as chiefs—to annihilate Ahmad | the river Sind [Indus] having been constituted 
Shah Durrant. This army was met by Shah- | the frontier, according to the ce 
nawis Khai in his flight, who, fearing to | Nadir Shah, he marched back to Qandahir. 
be aceused of cowardice and folly, so extolled | Abmad Shih Gurgini also returned to Dehli, 
.the strength, perfections, numbers, and ex- and having durihg the march been informed of 
the demise of his father Muhammad Shih 
cellent arrangements of the Afgh&ns, that the ; 
mere narrative filled the hearts of the Amfrs of | Girgént, ascended the throne’ as soon as he 
the Girgént monarchy with terror, to such & arrived, and appointed the. Nawab Safdar Jang 
degree ag to induce the Naw&b Qamaru’ddin | to be Waxir, whilst he made Mir Mani, son of 
Khan the Wastr, te send away his family, _Nawib Qamarn'ddin Khia, Subabdér of Lathér 
and of Multin. Ahmad Shih Dorrani, whilst 
baggage and property to Sarhand, in charge of i ; 
‘Abdn’llah Khai and Faisn’llah Khas, the sons marching back, confirmed, in each of the newly 
‘ . sequired districts, his own trusted officials in 
of ‘Alf Muhammad Khai Rohéla, whilst he . ne 
himself marched with his army for the purpose ee 
of fighting, in the direction of M&chhivéré. By the God, power of good 
When Almad Shah Durrini was made aware Ha } 3 lord of the country, of a diadem 








of what had taken place, he sent a numerous and ai 
force in charge of some of his great Amira, to He opened the door of the -treasury and 
subjugate the district of Sarhand, which they called the army 
did, and brought back into the camp a great And poured into its lap gold, silver, and 
deal of booty with the sons of ‘Alt Muhammad jewels.* 
5 Bhah-Auhem, the Buperer of Hindoston, ke. 
‘ [Who rea ion onto Sal, sieeed by te Lamson, 796, 6. “ed vomen ; 
the command of his son sitended by the} * In of Apel Fan Grout Dail, Histery of 
visir Cammer-o’deen Cawn, and Mohin ool | the Mehratias. a he 
Moolk. The Aidala waa worsted, and abliged to Sty to * The sbove yverwe sre taken Firdanal's 
his own country.”—W. Francklin’s History of the reign Bhthatmes without acknowledgment. 
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The flame of envy being kindledin the breasts 
of some Afghans on this account, they conspired 
to slay Ahmad Shah. One of them, however, 
informed him of their intention, and he, having 
already been aware of their ill-will, was thereby 
only the more confirmed in hisopinion. Accord- 
ingly he ordered Nir Muhammad Khan ‘Alizai, 
and Mir Khin Afghan, and Muhabbat Khan 
Pépalzai, and Kadi Khai, and ‘Usmin Khan 
Tépchibash?, and some other Afghén Amirs, 
notorious for their turbulence and the ring- 
leaders of the plot, to be killed whilst he was 
riding on the northern side of the city in the 
vicinity of a hill, which he surnamed on that 
day Magstd-i-Shah.’ 

In the same year, which was the third of his 
reign, the desire of conquering Khurdésan 
engrossed his mind. Accordingly he marched 
with a numerous army to Hirat, which city 
was at that time governed on behalf of Shah 
Rukh by Mir Khan ‘Arab. Thelatter reported. 
in a letter the intention of Ahmad Shah to 
Shih Rukh, whilst he himself prepared for 
defence. After Ahmad Shah had arrived he 
besieged the city for four months, but no 
reinforcements from Shih Rukh made their 
appearance. Asthesiege then became protracted, 
the population was distressed by famine and 
surrendered. the Khikastar Tower to the troops 
of Almad Shah, whereon the Durrinis entered, 
and Amir Khai (supra, Mir Khai], who op- 
posed them, was slain. After which the eity 
fell into the power of the Afghans. The next 
day Ahmad Shih entered the place, but heard, 
after he had arranged the administration of 
the district, that Shah Rukh had raised a 
general levy of combatants and had reached 
a place called Torbat-i-Shékh Jim. <Axcord- 
ingly he despatched five thousand picked 
sawirs under the command of the Sardar Jahin 
Khai Pépalzai to attack the eamp of Shah 


Rukh by surprise in the night. When the | 


eaid Sardér had reached the just‘named locality 


and was informed that Shah Rukh had deter- | 


mined to retreat and was marching away, he 


attacked his rear-guard, of which he slew many | 


and captured some, whom he brought in bonds 
to Hirat, and reported the state of affairs, 


After arranging affairs in Hirat, and ap- {| 


pointing Durvéeh ‘Alf Khanh Hazara to be 
governor of the city, Ahmad Shah marched in 





person with his army to annihilate Shah Rukh 
and to subjugate Mashhad. Shah Rukh, 
being powerless to wage war, took refuge in 
the city of Tis, where he remained for some 
time. Here every day two horsemen sallied 
forth with some of their retainers, skirmished 
with the outposts of the Durrant army, 
killed many persons and then again returned 
leisurely to the city. On enquiry it was found 
that they were two grand-sons of Nadir [Shah], 
Quit Mirzé and Nasrn’llah by name. 

After a protracted siege a great famine arose 
in the city of Mashhad, and Shah Rukh being. 
frightened was ready to conclude peace and 
to this Ahmad Shih consented. Accordingly 
the Shahzada Timtr, who became afterwards 
Timtr Shah, and who had been kept as a 
hostage from the time of Nadir, was released 
and surrendered to him, He likewise obtained 
a sum of. money for consenting to abandon the 
siege. 

He next marched to Nishaptr, whieh was 
in the possession of ‘Abbés Quilt Khan Bayat, 
who being under the necessity of defending 
himself, advanced to meet the Durrant army, 
but was defeated in the first engagement, and 
took refuge in the city of Nishipar, where he 
was besieged. Seeing that Ahmad Shah was 
full of strength, and himself vanquished, ‘Abbas 
Quli Khai was perplexed and consulted Saif- 
u'ddin Khan, his paternal uncle, ‘an aged man 
full of resources, who replied :-— 

“If a foe cannot be broken by force, 
The door of trouble is to be closed by 
stratagem, 

Now, as the winter approaches, it will be 
proper to render the Durrani army inactive by 
negotiations for peace until the rigour of the 
season cools its ardour and deprives it of energy, 
whereon we shall rnsh upon it and defeat it -— 

When from severe cold and terrible frost, 
They are congealed like dead black blood, 
We shall on that occasion like the son, 
Suddenly rush forth from the ambush. 
The mountains and dales by our assaalt 
Will be filled with shouts and lamentation, 
Blood enough will be shed, till like fishes 

. The seven celestial Spheres shall swim to- 

gether,” 

‘Abbas Quli Khah approved of his uncle’s 
advice, and began, witha perfect hypocrisy, 
negotiations, which he protracted: during twe 


® The purpese of the Shah. 
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months with many fair promises, till the win- 
ter became severe and the coldness of the 
gir increased. Then Ahmad Shah knew the 
true purport of the negotiations, and not 
caring whether he would be called vanquisher 
or vanquished, broke up his camp and 
returned to Hirat. 

The winter was indescribably severe, and it 
is related that when the army made a halt at 
Kafir Qil‘a, which is situated to the west of 
Hirat, the cold became so intense during the 
night as to deprive the people of all endurance, 
and to cause most of them to rip open the 
bellies of their camels, in which they ensconced 
themselves to escape from its sharpness. A 
number of men, who had started from the said 
locality to various villages, lost their lives 
whilst crossing the water of the Hirit Rad 
[Haririd| in search of fire. During that march 
eight hundred men perished from cold, and the 
artillery was left behind. 

Ahmad Shih entered the city of Hirat with 
the Abdali army in the worst of conditions, and 
having ascertained that Durvésh ‘Alf Khaa 
Hazara, the Béglarbégi of Hirat, intended to 
revolt, he removed him from his position, and 
departed to Qandahar after having appointed 
the Shahzada Timur to be governor of Hirat. 

Next year, 1165 A.H.,*° Ahmad Shah again 
sallied forth with his army to subjugate Khu- 
rasin, but more particularly Nishaptr. He did 
not, however, take any siege guns, their con- 
veyance being too burdensome, but he contrived 
to load every sawdér with one Tabrizi man of 
metal to be surrendered on arrival at Nishapir. 
From this when the camp was pitched in the 
plain near that city, a number of Faring? and 
Hindustani artizans, having prepared a mould, 
cast a very large cannon, which was loaded 
with a ball weighing twenty Tabrizt mans. 
When hostilities began, this cannon was fired 
against the rampart and passing—according 
to the statement of ‘Ali Quli Mirsé, sur 
named ‘Atazidu’s-saltanat—beyond the wall 
of the fort, across the rampart of the city, and 
@ quarter of e farsakh farther, buried itself 
about three cubits deep in the ground. This 
feat so astonished and disheartened the in- 
habitants of Nishaépir that they desired to 
surrender the place, to which proposal also 
‘Abbas Quit Khan was ultimately compelled to 


| agree, and having beun admitted to the honour 


' of making his said to Ahmad Shah, most 
_ humbly apologized for his past transgreasions ; 
| whereon he was pardoned and givena splendid 
' robe of honour, whilst the valour of the Bayat 


people met with approbation, and a number of 
them were deported with their families to Kabul 
and to Ghaznii, where they are still living at 
the present time. 

Ahmad Shah also restored ‘Abbas Quit 
Khin to his former position and himself 
departed to Mashhad-i-Tis, but sent the 
Sardar Jahin Khai Pdpalzai and Nasr Khai 
Balfich with a portion of the army to remove 
‘Alimardan the Hakim of Tin and Tabs, 
whereon they committed numerous murders 
on the boundary of that country. When 
‘Alimardin encountered the invaders at the 
mitza of Kakhuk and Kiabid, an obstinate 
action was fought, which was begun with volleys 
of musketry and archery, continued with 
swords, and ended with a hand-to-hand contest, 
in which the troops alighted and wrestled, the 
combatants inflicting wounds, or killing each 
other, with poniards, ‘Alimarddn, with many 
of his people was killed, and those who escaped 
the sword became prisoners, whereon the above- 
named Sardiir marched victoriously back, and 
found Ahmad Shah engaged in besieging 
Mashhad. 

Alymad Shah next sent five thousand picked 
sawaérs commanded by Pasand KhAn Ishaquai 
to devastate the districts of Sabrawir and 
Bostin; and the raid proved successfal, be- 
cause it brought in immense booty, On his 
return march, however, the said Pasand Khaa 
happened to encounter Qajir [Persian] sawdrs 
from Astrabad, who attacked and defeated him 
shamefully; many of his soldiers being slain 
or made prisoners, whilst the rest of them who 
fied, reached the camp of Ahmad Shah m a miser- 
able condition. However, he took no notice of 
this but continued the siege, which having lasted 
six months, could no longer be endured by Shah 
Rukh; who sent to the camp his own sons with 
& number of Sayyids and Shekhs of the town 
and induced Ahmed Shih—aedjuring him by 
the sanctity of the Imim Razii's tomb, and by 
the benefita received from Nadir—to agree 
to s treaty of peave, and accept a considerable 
sum of money for the public treasury. He 
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also promised to get the khutba read and 
the coins stamped in the name of Ahmad 
Shah, and to surrender the localities of Jém, 
Bakhzar, Turbat, Khawéf, and Turshiz, situated 
between Hirat and Mashhad. Sh&b Rukh, 
having passed the fingers of obedience over his 
countenance, uttered the words, “‘ We have heard 
and have obeyed,” and stamped the following 
distich on a mohar :— 

By the favour of Ahmad Padshéh 

Sh&h Rukh obtained his seat on the throne. 

After the conclusion of peace Ahmad Shah 
returned to Hirdt, and went thence to Qandahar, 
and after he had been there for some time he 
heard several times that Mu‘ainu’l-Mulk Mir 
Mant, who was the Hakim of Lahér and the 
son of Qamaru’ddin K hai, had in the superabun- 
dance of his power as Wazir, deprived Ahmad 
Shah Giirgant of sight,"* but had himself shortly 
afterwards died of cholera. Thereon Turra- 
bas Kh4n, a dependent of Mir Mané, had with 
his wife, Mughalani Bégam, assumed the 
supreme direction of affairs, and was accused 
by Bikhart Khai, the son of Raushanu’ddaula, 
of having administered poison to Mir Mant. He 
had therefore been captured and slain by 
Bikhaért Khia, who had then himself usurped 
the government. Accordingly Ahmad Shih 
determined to conquer Lihér, and marched 
with a victorious and countless army by way 
of Kabul to Péshawar. 

As Adina Bég Khan of the Diaba,** had an 
eye upon Lahér, Mughalini Bégam craved the 
aid of Jahién Khii the Khan Khanéa, but Abmad 

a eae craters feat 


the emperor of Dehli, was deprived of sight, and 
another set up in his place, as narrated by W. Francklin, 
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Shah, who had marched quickly, occupied 
Lahér without opposition.” After regulating 
the administration of that district, and per- 
ceiving that the Gurgani monarchy had reached 
its end, .he intended to conquer Debli, and 
succeeded by means of despatching letters to 
gain over most of the Amfrs to his side. He 
then marched, and Najibu’ddaula having come 
to meet him near Karnal, was allowed to pay 
his respects. ‘Imédu’l-mulk Ghfziu’ddin 
Khan, Wazir of ‘Alamgir II.,—son of Jahindad 
Shah, son of Bahadur Shah, son of Aurangzib, 
and Girgint P&adshih—had the honour of 
making his saldm at Nirault, which is at a 
distance of ten karas from Dehli, and having 
met with a very kind reception entered that 
capital with Ahmad Shah ; who took a rest for a 
few days and then demanded, with the appro- 
bation of ‘Alamgir II., and of the heirs of 
Sardar Jahin:- Khai, fifty lakhs of rupees from 
Intizamu’ddaula, the other son of Nawab 
Qamarn’ddin Kha, and brother of Mir Mana, 
on the condition of making him Wazir of India, 
as his father had been. He refused to pay 
the money, and Ahmad Shah ordered the 
eunuch Muharram Khanh to make investiga- 
tions about his property ; whereon the latter 
reported that it amounted to two karérs of 
rupees. It was then confiscated and received 
into the treasury of Ahmad Sh&h Duiranf. 

The latter remained about forty days in 
Dehli, and recalled the Sardar Jabin Khan 
Pépalzai—whom he had despatched in pursuit 
after the flight of ‘Imadu’ddin Ghazi Khan in 


‘of the name of Azeezoodeen, being the next in descent 
of the race of Timur, was taken out of the palace and 
Dileep king by the title of Aulumgeer the Second, 
Gaszoodeen Cawn assuming the vizarat. This happened 
in the month of November 1755.’’ According to the chro- 
nological table of the Mughal em rs in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. VII. p. 445,London,1807, Ahmed Shah wasim- 
prisoned and blinded on the 12th Sh‘ab&n in 1167 [2nd June 
1754]; on the same day ‘Alamgir was made emperor, but 
assassinated at Dehli on the 8th Rab‘iu’ssfini in 1178 
[29th November 1759]. There is, however, a slight differ- 
ence in the date of the blinding of Ahmad Shéh and the 
raizing of ’Alamgtr to the throne, between the table in 
the Astatic Researches and Grant Duff, Vol. II. p. 78, who 
says of Shah&bu’ddin, the son of ‘ ‘who is 
however, in our text above called Mu‘ainu’l-Mulk), that 
after obtaining the office of Waztr from the emperor :— 
“* He next deposed the emperor, raised a grandson of 
Jehandar to the Imperi dignity, by the title of 
parte died the Second in the end of May 1754, when the 
unf vonate Ahmed Shah was oonfined and deprived of 

18 Any district between two large rivers, as the Ganges 
and JamnA, Satluj and Bi: and #0 on. Here meant 
to be the Jdlandhar Dott” ; 

13 This was the second invasion of India by Ahmad 

Shf&h, also according to Grant Duff, Vol. IT. p. 57. 
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the direction of Farrukhabad and the per- | Jahan Khan to Farruokhab&d. likewise now 
petration of a general massacre of Hindus at , made use of the occasion and called for 
Mathura—to his presence for the purpose of | assistance from the Siibah of the Dakhan and 


private conversation ; sending in his stead the 
Wazir Shah Wali Khai to Mathuri, who was 
likewise honoured by being called to his presence 
after he had arranged the affairs of that town. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani, having espoused the 
daughter of Muhammad Shah Girgini by 
name Hazrat Bégam Sahiba, and given to his 
son Timtr Shth Durrani, the daughter of 
‘Alamgir II. and celebrated the two weddings, 
surrendered the government of Dehli to the 
latter,’* bestowed the office of Wazir upon 
Wizimu’ddaula, son of Qamaru’ddin Khin 
Wazir, and that of Amir upon Nawab Najib- 
u’ddaula, and departed victoriously with per- 
_fect satisfaction to Afghanistan. 

On hisarrival at Sarhand he exalted ‘Abdu’s- 
samad Khan Muhammadzai Hashtnagari by 
making him governor of that district, and then 
went to Lahér, and finding the Shekhs [Sikhs] 
at Amritsar; at present known as Amarsir, to 
be generally turbulent, he ordered them to be 
slain. After they had been massacred and 
their [sacred] tank filled up, he appointed his 
son, Timar, to the governorship of Lahér, 
with the Sard4r Jahin Khan Pépalzai for his 
lieutenant, and Buland Khai Sadozai, to be 
Sibahdar of Kashmir and Jam‘, through which 
he marched by way of Péshiwar back to 
Qandahar. 

He had not been there long, when it was 
brought to his notice that dissensions had 
arisen in India among the Sardars of that 
country. For when the Rajas of India and the 
Sardirs of the Patijab had, after the departure 
of Ahmad. Shah, lost all apprehensions of inter- 
_ ference in their affairs on his part, they became 
more bold; and Adina Bég, who had during 
his presence in India remained in conceal- 
ment among the Siwalik Hills, watched. his 
opportunity, and now boldly sallied forth with 
numerous forces he had collected to conquer 
Lahér. Also the Sikhs of Amarsir, favouring 
his cause, came to his assistance and fought 
valiantly in several engagements against Timdr 
Shah, in every one of which they were suc- 
cessful. In Hindustan ‘Imadu’lmulk Ghasi- 

36 ‘The name of “ the latber’’ having before secending 
‘ ven 
Ree cer ad 


other southern provinces, which was given by 
the Sdbahdar Mathar, by Tatpal the generalis- 
simo of Janakf Rao, and by Siraj Mall Jat, who 
arrived with numerous troops. The Nawihb 
[‘Imadu’l-mulk] Ghiztu'l-malk being thus rein- 
forced, marched to the conquest of Dehll, and 
after defeating Najibu’ddaula beleaguered him ; 
but after the siege had been protracted for some 
time, the latter fled to Sahdranpir, whereon 
‘Imadu’l-mulk obtained possession of the city. 
Adina Bég Khin marched upon Lahér, 
whereon the Sardar Jahin Khai, and the 
Shahzada Timi, considering that their forces 
were slender, and those of their opponent 
numerous, abandoned Lahdr, retreated to 
Charmahal and Zinibad, where they con- 
structed a strong sangar,* around their en- 
campment, and waited for the arrival of Ahmad. 
Shah. After’ Adina Bag had obtained poeses- 
sion of Lahdr, he appointed one Khwaja Mirza 
Jan to be governor, and marched hisarmy against 
Sarfaris Khan, the Afghin, who was the 
S(ibahdar of the Dfiaba on behalf of Ahmad Sh&h 
between the Satluj and the Biyas. After a hard 
struggle he utterly defeated the Subehdar and 
occupied his district. Adina Bég also induced 
the Marath& army to join him, and with them 
marched to Sarhand to attack Samad Khan 
Hashtnagart. The bravery and enmity of 
this leader prompted him, despite of the small- 
ness of his forces, to meet his antagonists, 


‘who defeated and captured him, not how- 


ever without hard fighting and slaying of 
infidels,—most of his soldiers having attained 
martyrdom, After devastating the district of 
Serhand the whole army entered Ldhfr, 
whence it marched to Charmahal for the 
purpose of vanquishing the Shihsida Timfr, 
who however fought valiantly, as well as the 
Sardar Jahin Khéi. But the Afghin troops 
were few, and those of the Indians numerous 
beyond belief: wherefore the said Shthzéda, 
apprehending that he might be captured and 
thus fall into another calamity, caused his 
Afghin irsops to get ready on, the pretert of 
desiring to make a night-ettack; aod asllymg 
forth at bedtime, rode and never stopped in any 
son of ME ] ad 
ue 
"Er te poeta this word see ants, Vol, TX. 
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place till he had crossed the Indus and reached 
Péshéwar, whence he sent a despatch on the 
state of affairs to his father. When the flight 
of the Shahzada became known to Adina 
Bég Khan and to the Maratha army, they at 
once mounted their horses, entered the encamp- 
ments of the Shibzida, and, after slaying most 
of the Musalmins, plundered it. Those Musal- 
mans who had been left alive were driven in 
bonds and with gibes to Amarsir, where they 
were compelled to clean outall the rubbish with 
which Ahmad Shah had filled the large [sacred ] 
tank. The Shahzida was pursued as far as 
the banks of the river Indus, where Tatpal 
left several thousand sawdrs to guard and 
prevent any one entering India. Adina Bég 
Khanh returned with the Marithi army and 
marched to Sarhand; and having appointed 
Sadiq Bég Khan to be governor of it, went 
to the Didaba. Meanwhile the Maratha 
army, having gone to Hindustan, beleaguered 
Najibu’ddaula in the town of Sakartal, with 
the aid of ‘Imidu’l-mulk and others, and a 
great confusion arose in various parts of the 
country. At this time Ghiaziu’ddin Khan 
asked aid from the Naw4b Shuja‘au’ddaula, 
and Najibu’ddaula did the same, but the said 
Nawab refused it to both. At last, however, he 
determined to aid the latter, as a measure of 
precaution, for fear of the acts which Ghazin’d- 
din Khii had committed against Jangbir 
the Afghin; and marching with a numerous 
force defeated the Maritha army by his great 
bravery, during a hot battle in the fort of 
Sakartél. - 
The War of Ahmad Shah in India with the 
Martihds. 

When reporis from the Shahzfda Ttmir, 
Sardir Jahin Khai, and Nawab Najibu’d- 
daula had acquainted Ahmad Shih Durrant 

** ‘This was the third invasion of India by Ahmad Shah 
Dee Ve ee tres ene nae ateatng to Gant 

» Vol, TY. note”; but neither his nor our 
text that aumber unless we count also the cam- 
Matkinds as one ong tia gnomes an ingit undoubion 
remforgements from AfghAnistAn arrived although not 
led in by Abm&d Shh. 

1750 an already ‘tentioned ina praveling trod phe ed 
the following seoount of i is given on'p. 15-18 by W. 
the city, and that he had foagued with he 
abeenoe he derived the king to seoompacy hint on tha 
expedition, which he refused; and the wair in conse- 


quence resolved to rid himself at once of bis fears 
him to death. ‘The bloody. resolution being 


[: 


Es 


with the confusion in Hindustan, he collected 
the forces of Qandahér and Kabul, and mar- 
ched in all haste to Péshawar to wage a holy 
war [ghazé] against the infidels, and to 
deliver Lahér and Dehli from their power.’® 
So when Tatpal, the Mirftha, who had made in- 
quiries about the Afghan army, and was guard- 
ing the banks of the Indus near Atak, heard 
that Ahmad Shah was approaching, he retreated 
towards India. Meanwhile Adina Bég died 
of a mortal disease, and when ‘ Im4du’l-Mulk 
Ghaziu’ddin Khan heard of the coming of 
Ahmad Shah he immediately entered Dehlt and 
slew ‘Azizu’ddin Muhammad ‘ Alamgir 
II., and Intiz4mu’ddaula, the son of Qamar- 
u’ddin Khan, alleging that they were in cor- 
respondence with the Padshah.*” He then pre- 
pared to fight Ahmad Shah, and having des- 
patched Jankti and the Marathis with numer- 
ous troops for a vanguard, he followed in the 
rear, joining them after he had crossed the 
Jamna in the vicinity of Kunjpir. He also 
jomed Tatpal, who had returned from Atak 
after ascertaining the intentions of Ahmad 
Shah, and having halted in the same locality, had 
constructed a strong sangar around his camp. 
After crossing the river Indus, Ahmad Shah 
appointed the Shahzada Timtr and Sardar 
Jahin Khanh to the command of the vanguard 
of his army, and marching after them with his 
vengeance-breathing troops, entered the city of 
Lihér, where he obtained possession of the 
person of Khwaja Mirz& Jan, and where were 
many Afghin Sirdérs and Amirs, such as Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan and ‘Infyat Khan his son, and 
Dondi Khan Khatrt, and others. They met 
with an honourable reception and were by royal 
command sent,to join the camp.of the Shahzada 
Timir, whence they sallied forth with the 
Rohéla troops towards the sangar of the 
marched out of the city and encamped a few cose beyond 
it ; where he waited for the execution of his plot, which 
was effected in the following manner :—Ballabassrow, an 
emissary of the vizir, went to the king, and informed 
him that a fakeer of freat sanctity had taken up his 
quarters at the tower of Feroz Shah; and by per- 
suasion, and partly by force, carried the danak kin to 
see him, and in the way caused him to be murdered. The 
vizir having thus acconiplished his execrable design, 
ordered the palace to be plundered, and the sons and 
relations of the deceased monarch to be stripped of all 
their jewels, which were converted into money for his 
Urgent necessities. Mehdee Collee Cawn and Coja 
Bi a ene PUP ofl ora 
son, Cambuksh, the youngest son of d hee psceb, at 


the palace and proclaimed him by the name of 


ehfn the Second.”’ Grant D t i 
rae opens pry VLIgaw. 
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Marathis, which was on the banks of the river 
Jamna, and began a fierce attack, In this 
they were, however, worsted, because being on 
foot they were unable to resist the onslanght 
of the Maratha and Jat cavalry, although they 
were too proud to confess it, On being in- 
formed of what had happened to the Rohélas, 
Ahmad Shah made haste to send numer- 
ous cavalry reinforcements, and also arrived 
quickly himself, After taking cognizance of 
the position he ordered Shuhang Khan to 
make an attack, which his men accordingly 
began by alighting from their camels and 
making a fence of them. By his orders also a 
detachment of the Ghulam Corps fired from 
another fording place of the river Jamna at the 
rear of the sangar, so that after a hot contest 
Tatpal was slain, Jankt wounded, and the rest 
who had escaped the sword fled, On the other 
hand, ‘Imfdu’l-Mulk Ghaztu’ddin Khan 
became so frightened that he evacuated Dehli 
and went the way of [sic] Straj Mall Jap. 
Ahmad Shah, having thanked God, entered the 
city with flying colours ; but on account of the 
want of discipline in the Afghan army, most of 
the bdzdrs in Dehli were plundered, and dur- 
ing three days it seemed that the time of the 
last judgment had arrived. On the fourth, how- 
ever, quarter was accorded to the surviving 
population. 

After the murder of ‘ Azizu’ddin Muham- 
mad [‘ Alamgtr II.] the khutba was read and. 
money coined in the name of his son, Gauhar 
Shah, whom Ahmad Shah Durrani sent for 
and received with great kindness."* Most of 
the great Rajas of Hindustan, such as those of 
Jaipir, Marwar, and other provinces, when they 
heard of the arrival of Almad Shah, sent 
presents and paid allegiance. When he had 
ged the affairs of those regions, he marched 
with the army of Islim to annihilate Stra) 
Mall Jat; and when he reached the fort of 
Thibatgarh, which contained the treasury of the 
latter, and was surnamed by him Arimgarh, he 
took it after a siege of sixteen days with all the 


foo one eee? of Wis work 
m the above ig on p. 0 

follows :—‘ acim Annoopshehr thea bdaliee cent 
chees with letters to Alee Powher and § 


him to seize the oc and return to Hin- 
This ‘prince had, notwithstanding kis detest 


last year, thought himself in a ca 
attempts upon the province of 





wealth it contained. At the request of ‘ Imad- 
n'l-mulk and of Siraj Mall, Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
thereon waited upon the Shah and craved pardon 
for their transgressions. Nawib Shuja‘su’d- 
daula Bahadur and Nawab Ahmad Khan 
Bangash likewise arrived from Farrukhabad to 
pay homage to Alimad Shah, and by the abun- 
dance of hisfavour he bestowed upon Shuji‘an’ 
ddaula, for the bravery he had displayed with 
Nawab Najibu’ddaula in repelling the army of 
Adina Bég Khan, the title of Farzand Khant. 

The rainy season being imminent, Ahmad 
Shih marched to Anipshabr, and encamped 
there to spend it. When the Dakhanfs heard 
of the death of Tatpal and of the defeat of 
Baji Rao, the smoke of astonishment rose in 
their brains, and most of their officers marched 
to annihilate Ahmad Shah, and to recover 
India, under the command of the Mardtha 
Generalissimo Bh&o [otherwise called Sada- 
shiv], the cousin of Balaji Péshwa, and other 
chiefs, such as Wisw&s Bao, son of Baji Rito, 
and Jankti Rao, Subahdar of the province of 
Bih&r, and Shamshér R&o, a son of Baji Rio, 
who was a Muslim, his mother having been of 


that religion,—and according to the law of the 


Hindus, the offspring follow the faith of the 
mother. With them were ten thousand cavalry 
and ten Haziri palians, nine of them consisting 
of Englishmen who had come to India (*) ; also 
Ibrahim GArdi with his brave soldiers and one 
thousand cannon and shahangs, most of the 
artillerists being Faringis; also twelve thou- 
sand carts, patébds, and others, infantry and 
cavalry. The total number amounted to three 
lékhs, that is it say, three hundred thousand 
men.” When Ahmad Shih heard of the arri- 
val of the Marithis he was greatly perplexed, 
but knowing that Qandshfir was distant and 
trosting in the all-forgiving mercy of Aliab, 
he made his preparations for the war at the 
end of the rainy season and marched with 
the Subahdirs of Hindnstin, in company with 
Najibo’ddaula, and Hiéfien’l-Malk, and Pain- 
wilsh Khan, the son of ‘All Muhammad 
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Khia Rohela, But the Naw4b ‘Imédu’l-Mulk 
Ghazin’ddin Khai, and Siraj Mall Jat having 
already before despaired of beimg pardoned 
by Ahmad Shah, joined the Mariéthas and 
incited them to occupy Dehli. Whereon Y‘aqnb 
‘ Ali Khan Bamizai, the governor of that city 
~—who had been living im Shahjahanpfir and 
had been appointed to that post by the Wazir 
Shah Wali Khan, because he belonged to 
his own tribe—was besieged by the Maratha 
army, but surrendered the fort of Dehli in a few 
days with the approbation of the Wazir, and 
departed to the camp. Then Bhéo and other 
Maratha chiefs obtained possession of the city, 
and. assured each other in the height of their 
pride that they would transform the Jim‘! mos- 
que [of Dehli] into a big temple. They also 
slew in the most ignominious manner in that 
locality ‘Abdu’s-Samad Khan Muhammadzai 
Hashinagari, and Mian Qutb Shah, with 
other Sardars. They then marched to the fort 
Kunjpur, and’ Ahmad Shah, hearing of this 
roovement, immediately hastened to succour 
the place. When he had reached the Mirz& 
Bagir, and heard of the murder of Samad Khan 
Hashtnagari, of Miah Qutb Shah and of Nijabat 
‘Khan, the Rats of Kanjpiir,*° he was filled with 
grief, and determined to cross the river Jamna 
like a whirlwind and to pour arain of cannon 
balls upon the infidels. The river being swollen 
by the rains, and no boats at hand, he ordered 
the Corps of Ghuldms to cross the river at once 
by swimming. Whereon the sawdrs of the 
Ghulimkhana, who were four thousand in num- 
her, at once leapt into the water. Some assert 
that the first man whom Ahmad Shah ordered 
to throw himself with his horse into the river 
was Ahmad Khan Khaibart, who did so with 
two thousand of his people. When the Maratha 
troops, who guarded the banks, perceived this 
movement they fired upon the Afghins, and 
Ahmad Sh&h, becoming aware of .the dan- 


Painj&b, instead of as usual bringing a substantial con. 
tribution from his co wre to “the Péshwi' ieeasapy. 
. ‘ iving the hins b d 
» and with him went the Péshwa'e eldest aon, 
Wiswie Rao. From the army of the Da : flushed as 
it was with saccses, were detached 20,000 picked horge- 
men under the flower [ss] of the old Martha families 
s body of 10,000 infantry and ilery, trained and 
disci . Fren on and commanded 
Torthtm Khad G&rdt, an able officer trained under w 
Bussy. This division of the Bh&o’s army was probably 
the finest and most formidable body of native troops at 
that time in India. Massages were also to the 
Pati chats to join the iran sa nea and the 
pee der Pac a hirdeheon or what, in the 


ce 


gerous position of Alimad Khan, encouraged 
the sawdrs by telling them that the water 
was not deep, and ordering each of them to take 
a footman upon his horse. He then himself 
leaped into the Jamn4, according to the verse : 
‘* In the name of Allah, while it moveth for- 
ward, and while it standeth still,”** and swam 
to the other bank, When the cavalry of the 
army saw the Padsha&h in the river they all 
necessarily followed his example. 

They hastened as quickly into the river 

As if there were no difference between water 


and land. 
The brave warriors passed through that swift 
water, 


The current of the river causing no fatigue. 

But though the water did not injure them 

The bullets of the infidels sent many to the 
permanent abode. 


The body of the above-mentioned Ahmad 
Khan was in this way burnt by a musket 
shot in the water, the dust of his existence was 
scattered to the winds of non-existence, and the 
shir of his life sank in the vortex of death. 

When the whole Afghan and Indian camp had. 
crossed the river Jamna, and the Maratha 
guardians of it had been put to flight, Ahmad 
Shah issued orders to the army to dry all 
the saddles and trappings that day in the sun 
s0 ‘as to be ready for battle on the next, 
and to be on the alert also during the night. 
He marched next morning as far as the sardi 
of Sinhalka, where the tents of the Marithas 
stood, and having drawn up kis troops in 
battle-array, got ready to make an attack. 
He first appointed the Sardar Shah Pasand 
Khén Ishaqzai, who was standing before him, 
to take command of the vanguard for the day, 
and to see what account he could give of the 
Dakhantarmy. Acc ordingly that Sardar started 
with his cavalry, which amounted 
three thousand, met the outposts, and having 


precios for the final conquest and annexation of 
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put them to flight by volleys of musketry, 
cut off the heads of the slain, which he exhi- 
bited to "Ahmad Shah, who considered this 
engagement as a good omen, and invested 
the Khanh with a robe of honour. When 
the Dakhani Sardirs were apprised of what 
had taken place, they abandoned Kunjptr 
and marched to Panipat. Ahmad Shah imme- 
diately hastened with the Durrani cavalry, 
and surrounded the enemy’s camp, so that not 
a single horseman could leave it; wherean 
the Marathis dug a deep fosse around it, 
to secure themselves from a night attack 
by the Muslims, When Ahmad Shih per- 
ceived that they had surrounded themselves 
with a sangar, he was perplexed what to do, 
because they were so very numerous; but be- 
thinking himself that “war isa stratagem,” he 
retreated two or three karas, whereon the 
enemy imagined that the army of Islim was not 
strong enough to fight, and intended by this 
movement to withdraw and to return to ite 
country. Accordingly they came out from 
their sangar with the intention of plundering, 
butthe Sardar Jahan Khan Pépalzai, who Had 
with his men been watching the opportunity 
from the jungle, forthwith rushed upon the 
Maratha army, attacked it, and was so success- 
ful that he is said to have cut off from five to 
six thousand heads, which he presented to the 
Shih, and obtained a great reward. The next 
day some Hindustini Sardars, such as Nawabs 
Shuja‘au’ddaula, and Najibo’ddaula &c., waited 
upon the Padshth, and reported that the 
Maratha infidels had just sent some thousands 
of cavalry under the command of one Gévind 
Pant [Bundéla] as a guard over. the women 
and children, to be ready to sacrifice their 
lives in case of an engagement in defend- 
ing them. Ahmad Shih, whose zeal became 
inflamed by this news, ordered Haji ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan and Haji Karimdad Khan 
Bamitszai, who had on that very day arrived from 
Qandahir and were present with him at the 
_ “The armies in presence at Pinfpat, not some 


irregulars, are given at 38,000 footmen with 41,000 ca 
nai 70 guas for the Afghins, and 15,000 foot with 55,000 
cavalry and 200 guns for the Marith&s. Strange to 
say, pote ia Aacerespapr er negotena aiboust 
both m ve known ectly w 
the word, could decide, the GF sieattened for #up- 
speedily fe mse T 
plies and at last consented to act the pega 
of the enemy. Givind Pant Bundéla was detached or 
this purpose, but Ahmad Shah, seemg that the task 


the preservation of the honour of the Hin- 
dustini Sardirs, and to capture the said 
G6vind Pandit without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to attempt plundering the Muslims. 
The Hajis accordingly marched with their 
cavalry after the second prayers on that day, 
taking with them six men as spies and five 
hundred troopers of the risdla of Nawab 
‘Infyat Khan, son of Hafizn’l-Mulk Khan, 
from the royal camp, and betook themselves to 
the jungle. In the darkness of the night they 
went to the ford of the Jamna& which they 
crossed, and encountering Gévind Pandit with 
the infidel forces at the time of morning 
prayers, surprised them unawares, so that many 
of them succumbed to the merciless sword, and 
the rest fled. Having cut off the head of 
Gdvind Pandit, and seven or eight thonsand 
other heads, they presented them to the Shah, 
whereby the credit of the Hindustini troops 
was increased, and his heart gladdened.™ 

In short, both the Hindu and the Musalmin 
armies were for a long time in their sangars 
on the alert during the night and skirmishing 
with each other by day, two or three thousand 
Marathis being in every enconnter deprived of 
life by the swords of the forces of Ahmad 
Shah ;—hbecause supreme wisdom required that 
the army of the infidels should be defeated 
by that of the Musalmins, and for this reason 
also the Muslims became bold enough to wage 
war. How else could they at a distance from 
their own, and in a foreign, country, with 
slender forces, cope with the Marithé army, 
which was more numerous than ants and 


be probed by the intellect of man, and appear 

Thus it also happened that one 
night something dark was moving along the 
flank of the army of Islim, and puzzled an ont- 
post of Indian sipdhis, which had ita sangor 
there. Soon, however, a horseman issued 
from the dark mass, and asked in the Dakhani 

to what Sardar the pdgdh or detach- 
ment belonged. When the Musalminsheard the 
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Dakhani language they knew that the approach- 
ing force belonged to the enemy. Accord- 
ingly they attacked it with their swords, and 
discovered after slaughtering and wounding 
many, that it had been in charge of boxes. 
These were afterwards found to contain a great 
deal of treasure which had arrived from Dehli 
for the use of the infidel army. In the night 
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the escort had lost the road and stumbled upon 
the outpost of Ahmad Shah whom his stars 
favoured, so that they imagined it to be a 
Maratha camp and became prisoners. The 
enormous treasure which fell into the hands of 
Ahmad Shah, was wholly distributed by him 
among the troops of Islam, which consisted of 
Indians and Afghans.—(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. Y. 

(1) Transactions of the Eastern Section of 
the Russian Archeological Society, Vol. I. Part I. 

(a) A Chinese Paitsa, or Medal, found in 
the district of Minusinsk in Siberia, accompanied 
by a lithograph, by A. Pozdnetev.—About forty 
yearsago a similar paitsa was obtained by General 
Rupert in Eastern Siberia. This one is of 
bronze. The inscriptions on it are as follows :— 
Obverse, in the old Chinese writing called Shuan, 
we have the words, “Token given by the Em- 
peror.” On the left side of this, “ Number g91,” 
of the character tyao. On the right, “ This must 
not be used outside the Capital.” Reverse, 
“‘From the office of the Imperial Cavalry. The 
guard following the Emperor is to wear this 
token suspended at his girdle. He who does not 
wear it is liable to the charge of high treason. 
He who borrows or lends it is equally guilty.” 
The writer of the paper then proceeds to shew 
that the “Number 891 of the character tyao” 
‘would be equivalent to 300,891. He thinks that 
the present paitsa belongs to the period of the 
dynasty Yunan, and was given to a member of the 
Imperial Body-guard, By means of this token 
he had ingress and egress to and from the Imperial 
palace, in which the emperor lived secluded. The 
writer states that while living at Pekin he has 
seen men wearing tokens of this kind at their 
girdles. But how was it that this medal was 
found im the steppes among the Buriats of 
Siberia ? Unquestionably, as the Chinese terms 
of the inscription shew, it does not belong to the 
present dynasty. M. Posdneiev thinks it was 
the property of one of the attendants of some 
Mongolian Emperor, who had fied from Pekin 
into Siberia during some popular tumults. 

(6) The Very Reverend Bishop Porphyry on 
Georgian Antiquities, by A. Tzagareli.—The late 
Bishop was an enthusiastic collector of anti- 
quities, especially objects relating to the Greek 
Church and Christians of the ‘Greek faith, ¢.g. 
the Georgians. He visited Mount Athos, Jern- 


salem and Sinai; and in the library of the 
monastery on Mount Sinai he found m 1850 a 
Georgian psalter on papyrus. The paper also 
contains a letter from this prelate to the author, 
written in the year 1883, giving a description 
of some very old Georgian icons. 

(c) Arabian narratives of the defeat of the 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes by Alp-Arslan, by 
Baron V. Rosen.—In. this article a translation is 
given of the account written by Ibn-al-Asir. 

(ad) Introductory Remarks upon some Persian 
dialects, by V. Zhukovski—On the way from 
Isfahin to Najafibéd one meets on the right and 
left with some picturesquely, situated villages; 
Najin, Parfn, Zarfn, Kikhfn, Liadim, Sidin, 
Rantn, Khiziim, Parishin, Banasbatin. ‘The 
three last are called collectively Seh-deh, 7.¢., the 
Three Villages.’ Their inhabitants are engaged in 
industries connected with tobacco, wool, &c., and 
are an object of ridicule to other Persians on 
account of them coarse pronunciation and pro- 
vincialisms. Their dialect is so peculiar that 
the women, who rarely quit their villages, can 
hardly understand ordinary Persian. But a cog- 
nate dialect with the above-mentioned has been 
found by M. Zhukovski at Kashi—one of the 
72 villages scattered round Natanz (about 14 
farsakhs or 85 versts from Isfahan), situated in 
the mountains. This dialect is a sort of cousin 
to that of the Three Villages. Another dialect, 
that of Kokhrad, resembles: that of Kashi very 
much, especially in the forms of the verbs. The 
writer bas collected some songs in this dialect. 
There is also another dialect spoken about Ra- 
dasht which belongs to the same group, but 
it resembles that of the Seh-deh more than that 
of Kokhrdd or Kasht. One of the villagers from 
Ridasht gave the author 900 lines of poetry in 
that dialect, written by four of their poets. He 
intends to publish this, and also a dictionary of 
the dialect, on his return to St. Petersburg. He 
has also an interesting story on the great famine 
in Persia, and is labouring at the folk-tales of the 
people. As yet, he has not been able to collect 
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any songs of the Seh-deh, but thinks there must be 
some preserved among the women, who are great 


singers. The editor (Baron V. Rosen) adds some 
remarks, calling attention to the three manuscripts 
in the Gur&n dialect preserved in the British 
Museum. He cites Dr. Rieu’s Catalogue and the 
valuable remarks which he has appended on the 
characteristics of that dialect. 

(e) Remarks of V. Tysenhausen on the First 
Russian Embassy to Hirdt.—This was in the time 
of the Sultan Abd Sayyid. The Persian histo- 
rian, *Abdu’r-Razzéiq of Samarqand, mentions the 
ambassadors of the Russian ‘padishakh’ (t.e. the 
Grand Duke Ivan II1.), who came to Abd Sayyid 
at Hirdt in 869 A.H. = from 3rd Sept. (O. 8.) 1464 
to 23rd Aug. (O. 8.) 1465. A Persian embassy is 
mentioned in the travels of the merchant Anasta- 
sius Nikitin (edited by Sreznevski). 

(f) Archeological Discoveries in the District 
of Semirechia, or District of the Seven Rivers (a 
name given by the Russians to the newly-acquired 
country near Kashghar.)—This is an account of 
a cemetery containing many graves of Nestorian 
Christians near the town of Pishpak. 


(g) Collection of materials for the Study of 


Ethnology, published by the Dashkov Ethnological 
Museum. Notices of the Mishart.—In this “ col- 
lection of materials” may be mentioned the 
following, all written by natives of the countries 
of which they treat:—B. H. Boyev, “On the 
Marriage Laws of the Bulgarians 2” Th. Y. 
Treuland, “Christening Customs among the 
Letts ;” S. V. Kokiev, “ Papers on the Mode of 
Life of the Ossets ;” G. A. Khalatianetz, “ General 
Sketch of Armenian Folk-Tales.” Lastly, the 
little work of HE. Malov is devoted to the 
Musalmin ‘Tatér inhabitants of the Russian 
Governments of Riazan, Tambov, Penza, Nishe- 
novgorod, Simbirsk, Saratov and Samara. 

(h) The Self-Instructor un the Sart Language, 
(The Sarts are @ people of Turkistan), by Z. A. 
Alekseiev.—The work is confused and a great 
deal of it taken up with needless disquisitions. It 
will not be useful to any one desiring to learn the 


mage. 
“oO Transactions: of the Bussian Imperial 
Geographical Society. Collection of notes on the 
Government of Kutais.—Two important essays 
here:—{i.) Shafranov’s “ Contributions to the 
geography of the Ancient Colchis 7? (.) “ Des- 
cription of a church at Mama-Tzminda, with 
excellently preserved Greek inscriptions.” 
(j) Concerning Adam, according to the teach- 
ing of the Bible and that of the Qurdn, being the 
discussions of the Priest Erithymius Malov with 
a learned mulla.—Malov lives at Kazan and 
appears to be a very earnest, missionary among 





the surrounding Tatérs. Baron Rosen, who writes 
the article, doubts whether the method employed 
by the worthy priest is altogether efficacious, as 
he recommends the malla to betake himself to 
works on Arabic philology by Russians, whove 
authority the mulla would not recognise, To 
attack Musalmins thoroughly, a knowledge of 
their dogmatic works is necessary and not only 
of the Qurdn. 

(2) Transactions of the Eastern Section of the 
Russian Archeological Society, Vol. L Part 2. . 

(a) A Hoard of Golden Dinara of the Pathan 
Sulidus of India.—The original seat of the 
Buigarians on the Volga, now represented by 
such towns aa Bulgara and Biliara, is still a 
great place for finding coins, especially after a 
period of heavy rains, when they are washed up 
out of the sand. They are generally found 
isolated, but sometimes in hoards, The pre- 
sence of isolated coins may be explained either 
by accidental loss or by the ancient custom of 
scattering money among crowds. The coins gene- 
rally found have been copper or silrer: gold have 
been exceedingly rare. This has resulted from the 
circumstance thatin the oldest days of the trade of 
the Volga-Bulgarians with Asia, silver money was 
alone employed. Bulgara (on the Volga), was a 
great depét of the trade with the Hast, whence 
goods were taken by merchants from Novgorod 
to the coast of the Baltic and further. Upto this 
time in Volga-Bulgaria, diudrs of the Pathan 
Sultans of India are the only gold coins which 


have been found. But they are so rare that the 


author of the article, M. A. Likhachev, declares 
that during his thirty years’ labour in collecting, 
up to the present year he has only got four. 

The first hoard ever found of Pathan disfrs 
was during the year 1884, Not far from tho 
village of Tenishevo is a little lake, very deep. 
Towards the end of May, m the year 1884, some 
little peasant children were playing on the bank of 
this lake. They found seven golden coins, five of 
which came into the possession of the author, and 
one was bought by a rich Tit&r of Kasan. This 
Mi: Likhachev tried to purchase from the TAtir, 
but was obliged to abandon his plan, as « faba- 
lous sum was asked for it, He, however, took 
a copy of it. One was sold to a certain gentieman, 
who happened to bestaying in the neighbourhood, 
and of this he was not able to take a copy. On 
looking at the six gold coins, he found that two of 
them were coined in the name of "AlAu'ddin 
Mohammed Sb&h Sikandar As-sint, who ruled 
from 695 to 1715 AH. (= 1205—1315 AD.) The 
remaiming four belong to the reign of Mubam- 
mad I, the eon of Tughiaq Shib, is. the 
period 725-752 AHL (== 1826-1350 A.D.) 
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Thus the dindrs belong to the Sultans of two 
separate dynasties, and are separated by a con- 
siderable space of time. 

(b) The Christian Cemetery near the town of 
Pishpak (in the district of the Seven Rivers) and 
the Valley of the Cht, by N. Pantusov—A lot of 
gravestones have been found here, although the 
cemetery has long been desecrated and ploughed 
up imparts. No traces of an enclosure are to be 
found, but there are perhaps remains of a church 
in two mud walls still standing. The number of 
stones, as far asis yet ascertained, amounts to 611, 
but many are probably sunk in the earth and are 
overgrown with grass. Some of the tombstones 
have been sent to Russia. No traditions of the 
origin of the cemetery appear among the present 
natives of the country. There is also another 
cemetery of the same kind near the city of 
Tugmfiq in the same district. Some of the 
graves in the Pishpak cemetery have been opened 
and skeletons found. 

(c) Introductory Remarks on the Syrian In- 
scriptions found as above in the district of 
Semirechia, by Dr. Chwolson,—For deciphering 
these the author had the following materials :— 
(1). Three inscriptions in their origimal form. 
The stones are deposited in the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg. (2). Sixteen inscriptions copied by 
photography. (3). Hight very poor copies, executed 
by people unacquainted with Syriac. The deci- 
pherment of the inscriptions was therefore very 
difficult. They are written in Syro-Nestorian 
letters, but the writer met with forrhs which he 
had never seen before. Moreover, he found two 
letters which do not belong to the Syriac 
alphabet, but these occurred in Turkish words, 
of which there are many, In these he was 
helped by the eminent Turkish scholar Radlov, 
The inscriptions are written round the repre- 
gentationof a Cross. Dr. Chwolson then proceeds 
to go through the inscriptions :—{i,) In the year 
1169 (==858 of the Saljaqtera). This is the grave 
of Mengkutenesh, a believer. (i1.) Jn the year 
1223 (= 911).) The little boy Tekin, (Tekin is 
a Turkish proper yame, which is often met with). 
(ii) In the year 1578 ( = 1967), that is, the 
hare (i.6. the year of the hare, the fourth year of 
Turkish eyele of twelye years). This isthe grave 
of Sh&h Malik Periodevt (4. é, periodeutés, one 
who was sent round to visit the churches) son of 
Jivarjis (George) Alvan. (This last word the 
author is unable to decipher; he thinks itis 3 
proper name), (fv,) In the year 1600 ( = 1289), 
year of the ox (i.e. 2nd year of the cycle). Jivarjis 
(George) the priest, superior of the church, ilus- 
trious. (v.) In the year 1600 (== 1989.) year 
of the ox, This is’ the grave of the priest 
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Maskhit. (vi.) Year 1603 (1292), year of the 
dragon (i.e. the fifth of the cycle of twelve 
years.) This is the grave of the maiden Tark. 
(vii.) In the year 1618 (1807) ; the year of the ram. 
This is the grave of Julia, an amiable woman, 
wife of the Chorepiscopus Jokhanan (John). 
(viii.) The year 1627 (1316), year of the eclipse, 
in Turkish the dragon. This is the grave of Shalih, 
a celebrated exegetés and preacher who made all 
the monasteries bright with his light, the son of 
the exegetés Peter. He was celebrated for his 
wisdom: his voice was loud as a trumpet. May 
our God unite his illuminated soul with the saints 
and fathers; may all glory come to him.” (Upon 
this the author truly remarks that we can see 
that the stories of the Catholic Missionaries of 
the thirteenth century about the ignorance of 
the Nestorian priesthood are not true.) (ix.) In 
the year 1629 (1318), the year of the horse (the 
seventh of the cycle of twelve years). This is 
the grave of Kutluk Tirim, a believer. (x.)In the 
year 1685 (1324). This is the grave of La- 
kuida or Kuira, a. believer. (xi.) In the year 
1688 (1827), the year of the hare, in Turkish 
pichtn. This is the grave of YuhananA.... ki 
Akpash, son of Tzaliva, the superior of the church. 
(xii.) In the year 1644 (1333); the year of the 
fowl, in Turkish fagaku. This is the grave of 
Sandayuk, the pupil of Patzak-tekin, of the 
young girl Mariam, the boy Puaava (tza)gn (P) 
Musurkan, and Likta-atai(P). (xiii.) Im the 
year 1645 (1334), the year of the mouse, in 
Turkish stézkan. This is the grave of Sandar (P) 
Yukai. (xiv.) Inthe year 1649 (1338). This is 
the grave of the priest Nestoris (Nestor) the son 
of Mengkutenesh, a believer. (xv.) In the year 
1635 (?), in Turkish sifzkan (P) (4.e. year of the 
mouse, first of the cycle of twelve years.) This 
is the grave of the priest Toli-kutluk. (The 
Turkish proper name Toli-kutluk signifies *he 
whose path jn life is prosperous’) (xvi.) This is 
the grave of the believer Kumush. (Kwmush 
== ‘silver,’ and is here the name of a woman.) 
(xvii.) This is the grave of the youth Aimangu. 
(xviii) This is the grave of Tolutan Kush- 
tanatz. (The last name, which has no meaning 
in Turki, the writer thinks may be a Syriac 
transcription of Constantia.) (xix.) The house 
of rest of Keritlug Jivarjis (George). (xx.) This 
is the grave of the priest Jivarjis (George) 
Kbi . » a(P). (xxi) This is the grave 
of Kutluk Sirior, (In the year 431 A.D. the 
teaching of the Nestorians was placed under 
anathema, and they took refuge in Syzia and espe- 
cially in Persia. They had a celebrated school 
at Edessa, but it was closed in 489 by order of 
the Emperor Zeno.) 
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{d) Are Objects of Antiquity Fabricated in 
Central Asia? by Veselovski.—The author thinks 
it improbable. The artisans are too ignorant 
and clumsy in their work, and the demand has 
not been great enough; nor does he think that 
it would be worth while for agents to bring fabri- 
cated antiquities from India to sell in Turkistin. 

(ce) Note by Tysenhausen on the Masjid 
(Mosque) of *Alé Shéh at Tabriz—He gives an 
extract from the chronicle of Badru’ddin Al.’ A ini, 
dated 855 AH. (= 1451 A.D.) which is known 
under the name of the Chain of Pearle. Among 
the celebrities who died in 724 A.H. (= 1324 A.D.) 
it commemorates the death of Tajn’ddin Abt’l- 
Hasan ’Ali Shah of Tabriz, who was wazir to 
the Huléka Sultan Ultaj (P Uljait) and his son 
the Sultén Abad Sa’id. In the obituary notice 
of this official, remarkable among other things for 
not being able to read or write and for being the 
only one out of fourteen Hulakd waztre who died 
a natural death, there is a short account of the 
great mosque erected by ’Ali Shah in his native 
town Tabriz. 

(f) A Hoard of Money found in the Govern- 
ment of Tula, by Tysenhausen.—The author says 
that Prince 8.8. abamelek Lazarev had shown 
him a hoard of Tat&r coins of the eighth century 
A.H., the fourteenth of our era, found in the year 
1884 on his estate Krapivinka in the Government 
of Tula. The hoard was in a copper cup slightly 
gilvered, and covered with a lid, and consisted of 
148 silver coins. The greater part were coins 
of Tuqtamish (733-792 A.H.) struck among the 
Horde at the towns Kim ( = Solchana), Azaka, 
Julistin, New Sardi and Khazma, There are three 
coins of Uzbaq, one struck at Saraim the year 722; 
ten coins of Birdibaq (759—760) strugk at 
Julistan; threecoins of Birdibag(759—760), struck 
at Julistin ; two coins of ’Abdu’llah, one of which 
bears no date; and another struck among the 
Horde in the year 1770; one coin of Faulad Khan, 
without year or name of the mint; one coin of 
Muhammad Khan, without date, struck among 
the Horde; one Chughatai coin with the names 
of Suyurgatmish and Timer struck at Samar- 
qand in the year 784, and finally 46 imitations of 
the coins of the Golden Horde. 

(g) Archeological Discoveries in the District 
of the Seven Rivers. An account of some stone 
idols found by Dr. Poyarkov near Tugmdg, in the 
Semirechia (near Pishpak, already mentioned.) 
They are eight in number, and were found near 
some kurgdns. Three of them are represented with 
cups in their hands. They are of very rude work- 
manship. To what people these carvings are to 
be agsigned is as yet unknown. They certainly 


already used arms, as one of the figures wears a 


sword. The custom of placing stone figures near 
graves is connected with the ancient worship 
of ancestors, and the burying of their like- 
nesses in the earth. In the interior of Russia, 
similar stone figures have been fuund buried in 
kurgdns. 

(4) A Chinese Gun, preserved in the Artillery 
Museum of Si. Petersburg, by A. Pozdneiev.— 
Fifteen years ago a small gun was removed to St. 
Petersburg from Orenburg along with some 
other weapons. Various accounts are given of 
its origin; it is generally called the gun of 
Bukhara, but the author goes on to show that it 
is really Chinese, The metal is iron, covered 
over with copper. He then proceeds to translate 
the inscriptions on it :—‘The manifestation of 
what is warlike. The character Shen No. 8, the 
great, wonderful gun. Ona lucky morning of the 
7th moon of the 23rd year of the reign of Tzian Inn 
the artisan Ho-chan of the family of Sha, made 
this—the great, wonderful gun. Ona lucky day 
of the ninth moon of the 28th year of the reign 
of Dao-huan, the artisan Tian-sin of the family 
U repaired it anew.” The author then explains 
the custom of giving titles to guns in China, 
and gives an account of a weapon preserved at 
Pekin, richly decorated, which has a title ; having 
been used to resist the attack of some rebels in 
1814. The gun here discussed was cast in 1759, 
and was repaired in 1849, the repairing probably 
being the coat of copper. Up to the middle 
of the present century there were only two 
places in China were guns were cast, Pexin and 
Mukden. 

(i) The First Period of Chinese History 
(to the time of the Emperor Tzin-shi-khwan-di), 
by Sergius Georgievski, 1885.—This is a long and 
learned critique by Posdneiev. The book is the 
first attempt at a History of Ohina in Russian, 
The author has divided his work into six chapters ; 
in the first four he gives a history of China to 
the times of Tzin-shi-khwan-di, and in the two 
last he makes us acquainted with the character of 
Chinese historical authorities, and finally com- 
municates his own views on the development of 
the inner life of the old Chinese people. The 
work is too condensed and without system, bat 
is better than any which has been written m 
other languages, ¢.g. by Gutalaff, among ourselves. 
He is too dogmatic (illustrated by examples), He 
ought to have divided his history into two parts, 
—({a) , from the beginning of the world 
to the dynasty of Sha; (6) historical, from the 
dynasty of Shi to Tzin-shi-khwan-di. 

(j) A Busso-Kalmuck Dictionary, compiled 
by order of the Chief Curator of the Kaimuok 
people, Astrakhdw. 1885. This work,—says the 
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reviewer, M. A. Pozdneiev,—is probably compiled 
by some QalmAq serving as interpreter in the 
Bureau for the Protection of the Qalmagqs 
at Astrakhin, a man of limited Huropean 
education. The dictionary is not arranged alpha- 
betically. The orthography is confused and 
indeed has never been settled since 1771, when 
the Qalm&qs, who fled from the Russian territory, 
took with them all the most important documents 
of Qalmfq literature. The article goes into 
many minute details, and gives instances of 
Russian words borrowed by Qalméags. 

(k) The Works of Innokentii, Metropolitan of 
Moscow; Book I. Very important as illustrating 
the doings of the Russians in Asia. 

(l) The Siberian Miscellany. A Supplement 
to the “Oriental Review,” Book I., 1886.—The 
Editors of the “ Oriental Review” have published 
this excellent work to inform Russians accurate- 
ly about the vast Russian possessions in the 
Hast. The book winds up with an excellent 
bibliography of works on Siberia. 

(m) Turkistin.—A Geological and Orographi- 
cal Description from materials gathered in travels 

from 1874 to 1886, by I. V. Mushketov. Vol. I. 
In the first part we have a useful historical sum- 
mary of works on Turkistén, from the most 
ancient times to the year 1884. Many valuable 
antiquarian details are added, such as accounts 
of a stay at Samargand. 

(un) Transactions of the Hastern-Siberian 
Section of ihe Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society, 1884. Irkustk, Vol. XV.—Contains among 
other things a folk-tale of the Yakuts, Yurung- 
Yolen, in a translation to which notes are added. 
Both the tale itself and the notes furnish rich 
materials for the linguist, the ethnographer, and 
the student of folk-tales. Vol. XVI. of the same 
work contains some curious descriptions of 
Chinese towns. 

(3). ‘Lransactions of the Eastern Section of the 
Imperial Russian Oriental Society. Vol. I. Part II. 

(a). Meeting, 27th May, 1886.—N. I. Veselovki 
reported on the kurgdns of the tribes of Central 
Asia which were either used as graves or places 
of habitation. Among the natives they go by the 
name of Min Tepe or The Thousand Hills. 
They are of all shapes. Baron Tysenhausen-com- 
municated an account of a Georgian monastery 
of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem, found by him 
in Al-Kalkashandi, an Arabian writer. 1t was 
for a time tarned by the Arabian Musalinins into 
& moaque, but it was afterwards given back tothe 
Georgians. Tothis, A.A. Tzagarelj added that this 
monastery was now a Greek ecclesjastical seminary 
and that it contained about 100 Georgian MSS. 
Baron V. R. Rosen called dttehtion to informa. 


tion found in the second volume of the Report 
of the Congress of Orientalists at Leyden, that 
(to all appearances) the fabrication of Eastern 
antiquities had begun at Damascus, and was 
carried on a great deal by Jews. 

(b). Meeting, 6th September, 1886.—V. M. 
Uspenski, the Consul at Kulja, had sent twelve 
coins—some silver and some copper. They were 
referred to Baron Tysenhausen, who pronounced 
them of great value. With their help he wag 
able to decipher the inscriptions on some eastern 
coins, which the late celebrated Frahn could 
not read. They belonged to'the Chughatais. 
The most curious is one with an inscription in 
Uighur 4 containing a part of the mame.... 
malyk. N.I. Veselovski communicated the in- 
telligence that at Pishpak, near the hot spring of 
Rasant, are some inscriptions on the rocks, which 
no one can read. Moreover he was told at Kékan 
that there was a certain figure of a woman cut in 
stone, and that the Qalmaéqs anoint it with oil. 
Baron V. R. Rosen reported that Father Nikolai, 
formerly a member of the mission to Pekin, had 
brought with him an essay by Father Palladii 
entitled, “ An analysis of Chinese works on 
Muhammadanism,” which contained a survey of 
Chinese Muhammadan literature from the seven- 
teenth to the present century. 

(c) Essay by N. Veselovski on bdzbands.—The 
Musalmén is very fond of amulets, as a charm 
against death and disease. The demons have 
then no power against him and he is proof 
against deadly weapons, wild beasts,. &, He 
hikes having a great roll of charms and prayers 
written on a roll which he carries in a leather 
ease and calls bdzband—more correctly bdzéband, 
—meaning ‘armlet,’ although it is generally 
fastened to the neck. Short prayers are 
sometimes sewn into the clothes. The writer 
had one shewn him at Samarqand, remarkable 
from the circumstance that bésides the prayers 
it contained descriptions of their specific virtues. 
He was told by the natives that in a book 
called Daltlu’l-khairdt #.e. “Guide to Beneficial 
Actions,” various prayers were included with ex- 
planations of their importance and value. Baron 
Rosen thinks this must be At-Tuzilt, many 
times published in the Hast, of which Fligel has 
written. The introduction to the prayers in 
the case of this bdzband is written in the Tajik 
dialect, the prayers in Arabic. The name of a 
former owner has been rubbed out and the inscrip- 
tion still remaining says,—“ this bdeband 
belonged to Yasaf Bé, son of Birda Aksakal.’? 
He then gives the text of the Introduction, 


which he thinks a good specimen of the Tajik 
dialect, and a translation. 
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(d). Contributions to the History of the Deve- confine their hai ; . 
lopment of Buddhism in the se beyond | rity of Fe homeriaapo lor of aoe 
Lake Baikal (Zabakailski), by A. Pozdnetev.— | clase they persuaded the Russian d vernor that 
Pozdneiev remarks ‘that he had put into his | red was the national dress of the aay "After 
hands, while in the country, a little packet of | this the Buriate seem to have been for . time 
papers written in the language of the Buriats. | unmolested and much intercourse took 
At first they appeared of but little importance, | between them and their brother M ate 
except that he naturally preserv ed everything in | the Chinese territory. Another ae ae 
Buriat writing, but on arranging the papers he | an account of relations between the pias and 
found that they threw great light upon-Buriat | Manchuria. The last is written on yellow satin— 
life, and especially the development of Buddhism | the sacred colour. Another letter solicits assist- 
among them. In order to explain matters, he gives | ance in building a temple. We find Buriats 
a slight sketch of the development of Buddhism | helping Mongolians for ihis purpose and Mon- 
among this people from the earliest times. | golians Buriats. The article winds up with the 
When it was first introduced it is hard to say: | translation of an interesting letter from = Buriat 
= Russians only became acquainted with the | to a friend in Tibet. 

uriat steppes by means of the Cossacks about e). Arabi Romanus 
1648; 4. ¢. the first half century after Buddhism oe pgs Baron V. 
became the dominant faith in Khalkha. The | Rosen. 
Nomads then dwelling in Zabakailia were called | The secretary of Salahu’ddin, Ima’du’ddin 
Tungoses and professed the Shaman bdelief. | of Isfahan, belongs to the rhetorical achool of 
The Buriats in their chronicles say that when they | Arabian writers. He groups facts well together 
settled in the country they professed Shamanism. | and has an elegant style. Unfortanately most of 
In the earlier period, even if Buddhism was known | the Arab historians only affected conceita, exag- 
to them it had but little influence. The first great | gerated metaphors, &c. In spite of this, many of 
development was about 1712 when 150 lamas | them, especially when they narrate contemporary 
came from Tibet. They gained much influence |} events, are invaluable; 6.9, the well-known history 
over the nations by their medical skill. Count | of Mahmid of Ghazni, Tartkh-i-Yamtnt, compiled 
Raguzinski did a great deal some time before | hy Al-Utbi, the history of the taking of 
1741 to put Buddhism on a regular footing among | Jerusalem by Sgladin (Salahu’ddin) and the his- 
them, and placed under the protection of the tory of the Saljags by Ime’du'déin. The latter 
Russian law, Buddhism rapidly increased. In | was written in » style too lofty for the Arabe 
1767 the chief ldma was presented to the | themselves, and therefore a certam Al-Fath iba 
Empress Catherime at Moscow, and from her | Muhammad Al-Budari Al-Isfahini undertook to 
received a yearly pension of fifty roubles, anda | edit it in a plainer style. This recension hos 
gold medal. In 1772 among the Buriats there | come down to us in two'MSS. the firet preserved 
were 617 ldmas, Towards the close of the cen- | inthe Bodleian and the second in the Bibliotheque 
tury many temples and monasteries were built, | Nationale at Paris. The text is now being edited 
and these increased to a great extent in the | at Leyden by Dr. Houtema. Ima’do'ddta com- 
first 20 years of this century. The Russians then xd his history in 579 and carrion it to the 
began. to limit their number, thinking that they | year 575, beginning with the reign of Malik 
would be a heavy burden to the country. The | shah, é¢ 472 (1079-1080). Ima’du’ddin does not 

fall us of the source whence he has taken bis 













































direction, and the first of these documents is 
a prayer of the Buriats complaining to one 
of the Mongolian khutukhs of their, miserable 
condition in being deprived of sc many of their 
idmas. The Russian officials were in many oases 80 
ignorant of the rites and ceremonies of Baddhism 
that it was possible for the Buriats to play tricks 
upon them with regard to their temples &0., 80 
as to conceal their use, The appearance of the 
clergy among them, who shaved their heads and 
wore a peculiar dress, coald not eo easily De 
hidden, as the upper ecclesiastics were dressed in 
yellow and the inferior in red, To meet this 
difficulty, the Buriats directed their priceta, to 
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_(d). Contributions to the History of the Deve- 
lopment of Buddhism in the Country beyond 
Lake Baikal (Zabakailski), by A. Pozdneiev— 
Pozdneiev remarks ‘that he had put into his 
hands, while in the country, a little packet of 
papers written in the language of the Buriats. 
At first they appeared of but little importance, 
except that he naturally preserved everything in 
Buriat writing, but on arranging the papers he 
found that they threw great light upon-Buriat 
life, and especially the development of Buddhism 
among them. In order to explain matters, he gives 
a slight sketch of the development of Buddhism 
among this people from the earliest times. 
When it was first introduced it is hard to say: 
the Russians only became acquainted with the 
Buriat steppes by means of the Cossacks about 
1648; i, ¢. the firet half century after Buddhism 
became the dominant faith in Khalkha. The 
Nomads then dwelling in Zabakailia were called 
Tungtses and professed the Shaman belief 
The Buriats in their chronicles say that when they 
settled in the country they professed Shamanism. 
In the earlier period, even if Buddhism was known 
to them it had but little influence. The first great 
development was about 1712 when 150 limas 
came from Tibet. They gained much influence 
over the nations by their medical skill. Count 
Raguzinski did a great deal some time before 
1741 to put Buddhism on a regular footing among 
them, and placed under the protection of the 
Russian law, Buddhism rapidly increased. In 
1767 the chief léma was presented to the 
Empress Catherine at Moscow, and from her 
received a yearly pension of fifty roubles, anda 
gold medal. In 1772 among the Buriats there 
were 617 ldmas. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury many temples and monasteries were built, 
and these increased to a great extent in the 
first 20 years of this century. The Russians then 
began to limit their number, thinking that they 
would be a heavy burden to the country. The 
Emperor Nicholas made many efforts. in this 
direction, and the first of these documents is 
a prayer of the Buriats complaining to one 
of the Mongolian khutukhs of their, miserable 
condition in being deprived of sc many of their 
lamas. ‘The Russian Officials were in many cases 80 
ignorant of the rites and ceremonies of Buddhism 
that it was possible for the Buriats to play tricks 
upon them with regard to their temples &0., 80 
as to conceal their use. The appearance of the | 
clergy among them, who shaved their heads and 





































confine their hair under a comb; and as the majo- 
rity of their priesta were naturally of the lower 
class they persuaded the Russian governor that 
red was the national dress of the country. After 
this the Buriats seem to have been for some time 
unmolested and much intercourse took place 
between them and their brother Mongolians m 
the Chinese territory. Another document gives 
an account of relations between the Buriats and 
Manchuria. The last is written on yellow satin— 
the sacred colour. Another letter solicits aasist- 
ance in building a temple. We find Buriats 
helping Mongolians for this purpose end Mon- 
golians Buriais. The article winds up with the 
translation of an interesting letter from a Buriat 
to a friend in Tibet. 

(e). Arabian accounts of the Defeat of Romanus 
Diogenes by Alp-Arslan. Part II. by Baron r. 
_ Rosen. 

The secretary of SalAhu’ddin, Ima’du’ddin 
of Isfahan, belongs to the rhetorical school of 
Arabian writers. He groups facts well together 
and has an elegant style. Unfortunately most of 
the Arab historians only affected conceits, exag- 
gerated metaphors, &o. In spite of this, many of 
them, especially when they narrate eontemporary 
events, are invaluable; e.g. the well-known history 
of Mahmtd of Ghazni, Tartkh-i- Yamin, compiled 
by Al-Utbi, the history of the taking of 
Jerusalem by Saladin (Salahu’ddin) and the his- 
tory of the Saljigqs by Ima’du’ddin. Tho latter 
was written in a style too lofty for the Arabs 
themselves, and therefore a certain Al-Fath ibn 
Muhammad Al-Budari Al-Isfahint mdertook to 
edit it in a plainer style. This recension has 
come down to us in two MSS. the first preserved 
in the Bodleian and the second im the Bibliothaque 
Nationale at Paris. The text is now bemg odited 


year 575, beginning with the reign of Mahk 
Shah, «6. 472 (1079-1080). Tma’du’ddin does not 
tell us of the source whence he has teken his 
account of the defeat of the Romans. 

(7). A Buddhist Soored Formula, by Minayse. 
Ad the end of manuscripts we often find s distieh 
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Among a multitude of curious facts contained in 
the large Arabic Encyclopedia of Shahabu’ddin 
Al-Kalkashandi (1418), is to be found the follow- 
ing interesting account of the relations between 
the MamiAk Sultins and Georgia in the four- 
teenth century and of the relations of the latter 
country with the Khulagts at that time ruling 
in Persia. There are also details concerning 
the Georgian monastery of the Holy Cross at 
Jerusalem. 

(h}. Nestorian Inscriptions from Semirechia, 
continued by D. Chwolson. 

No. (xxiii). In the year 1584 (1273). This is 
the grave of Periodentés Patzermangu, a humble 
believer. No. (xxiv). In the year 1607 (1296); 
according to the Turks the year of the ape (i.e. 
the ninth year of the cycle of twelve years). 
This is the grave of the young girl Mariam (Mary) 
No. (xxv). In the year 1624 (1313): that is the 
year of the ox (second year of the cycle of twelve 
years). This is the grave of the priest Kuilug. 
No. (xxvi). Im, the year 1642 (1331); this is the 
year of the ram (the fourth of the cycle of 12 
years) in Turkish kuf. This is the grave of the 
priest Sergis (Sergius). No. (xxvii). This is the 
grave of the young man Kuitlug-Terim. No. 
(xxvii). This is the grave of the young man 
Alexander. (In inscription xiv. Prof. Noldeke 
conjectures rightly that the words signify: he 
died of the plague. 

(t).. The discovery of coins at Kulja, by Baron 
Tysenhausen. The Chughatai coins, relating to 
the years 650-723 A. H. (= 1252—1323 A.D.), belong 
to the class of the rarest and most interesting. 
They also heip to explain two silver coins which 
the late Academician Dorn considered incapable 
of being deciphered, though Frahn already con- 
jJectared that one of them was Ohughatai. The 
summer residence of the Chughatai Khans was the 
town Altalik, as is well known, and therefore reads 


the Uighur language was used by the Mongol 
Khits of the time not only for diplomatic 


) _ Foe In 1885 N. N, 
Buybesor, sent three cireular pisces of metal 
found in the town of Knlja. Mirror No. 1 is made 
of tease. To it is attached s fastening, by which 
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apparently it is to be hung up. On this fastenmg 
are four Chinese characters, which signify ‘the 
birds Lonan and Fyn singmg harmoniously.” 
The Lonan is a mythical bird, the appearance of 
which hetokens happiness. According to Chinese 
belief these birds ‘always fly in pairs, and thus in 


Chinese literature they are represented as Insepa- 


rable. The Fyn denotes the female. The two 
together form among the Chinese the emblem 


of conjagal happiness. This Mirror was probably 
either a marriage gift or was included in the 
bride’s dower. The writer has seen similar mirrors 


fastened on the doors of houses where marriages 


were being prepared. Mirror No. 2 is of the 


same description as the first, but a little smaller, 
with the following inscription,—“ for-long years 
never separated.” This mirror in all probability is 
one of the customary presents offered among the 


Chinese to some old man on his seventieth or 


ninetieth birth-day. Mirror No. 3 has no inscrip- 
tion on it, but a representation of two dragons 
playing with the moon. The writer remembers 
to have seen something of the kind in China offered 


as a gift in congratulation of long life. 

(k\. Newly discovered MBS. of Ibn-Khurdddbth, 
by Baron Rosen. Only one manuscript was known 
up to the present time of ‘the adventures 
and countries of Ibn-Khurdédbih.’ This was 
preserved at Oxford and translated by Barbier de 
Meinard in 1865. A better MS. was found by 
Count Landberg in Egypt. This he has since 
presented to the Imperial Library of Vienna, and 
it will soon be edited by Dr. de Goeje of Leyden. 

(1). On Nalivkin’s Short History of the 
Khanate of Kokan, by V. R[osen.|—V. Nalivkin, 
a teacher in the school at Tashkand well ac- 
quainted with the native language, has ‘produced 
a useful book, though in some respects it is a dis- 
appointing one. Only in the present century have 
any native historical writers appeared in Kokan. 
The history is almost an uninterrupted series of 
Wars. 

(m). Tysenhausen on Jacob’s—(a) Der Bernstein 
bez den Arabe in des Mittelalters.—(b) Welche 


..| Handelsartikel bezogen die Araber (7) des Mittel- 


alters, aus den Nordisch-baltischen Lindern? 
Leipzig 1886.—On the relations between the East 
and North-Eastern Europe from the seventh to 
the twelfth Centuries, as shewn by the discovery 
of coins &c,, but in the strict sense of the term 
not carried on only by Arabians. Dr. Jacob 
gives a list of objects brought from Russia to 
the Hast (gathered from the works of Arabian 
writers) such asmale and female slaves, mammoth- 
tusks, horned cattle, firs of foxes, sables, ermines, 
martins, polecats, squirrels, otters, beavers and 
hares, isinglass, honey, wax, &a. Dr. Jacob does - 
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not think that much amber came from Samland | ‘akind:£ yong. The pndita decapitutes a ben, 
as few Kufic coins are found there. Saveliev bas , praying to Allah that he will yritect ies 


an opposite opinion on this point. The reviewer 
wonders that no special name hag come down in 
Russia for these Kufic coins (dirhams), perhaps 
they are meant by the word nogata used in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, corrupted 
possibly from the Arabic nagqd. 

(n} ¥V. Blosen.] Compendium libri Kiidb: 
al-Boldin auctore Ibn-al-Fakih al-Hamadhda 
quod edidit indicibus et glossario instruxit M. J. 
de Goeje, Leyden, 1885. (Bibliotheca Geographico- 
rum Arabicorum. }—Ibn-al-Fakih-al-Hamadani 
wrote at the end of the 3rd century of the Atjra 
(about 290: A.D. 903) ‘a baok of countries.’ 
This has not come down, but abbreviations of it 
have. Oneof these was by Abt’l-Hasan-’ Ali- 
ibn-Ja’far-ash-Shaizari compiled at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century A. H. (about 1028), and 
this is published by De Goeje in 5 vols. The 
work is a very rambling one, but very valuable, 
giving important accounts of the literature and 
manners of the period. The article winds up with 
a list of the contents of the work. It is full of 
aneedotes, proverbs, tales, &. 

W. BR. Morriin. 





PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. 6. 


(1) Oecesterreichische Monatsschrift fir den 
Orient; 15th August, 1886—The number opens 
with an important paper on the Spanish troubles 
on the Rio Grande of Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine Islands. The author is Prof. F. Blu- 
mentrite. The following extract, referring to the 
manners and customs of the Moros, or Musal- 
mfns, of Mindanao, may be found interesting :— 
“They call their Ramazin Sambayang, and it 
lasts seven days, during which time they only eat 
once in the twenty-four hours,—at midnight, The 
Sambayang is celebrated in the latigd, a kind of 
shed which serves them as mosque. Anyone 
who can read and write is called pandita, and 
officiates as a preacher. The priest proper bears 
the title of sarip, and theteacher of the pandita 
is named guru. After the conclusion of the 
Sambayang, a great purificatory bathmg-ceremony 
occurs, Which is followed by afeast at which pontam 
and sindo (two dishes of soup strongly enriched 
with cocoanut oil) play a prominent part. They 
baptize their children with water, murmuring 
prayers the while, after which follows a beptismal 
feast. At the nine-days’ sacrificial feast, the flock 
of Believers is called together by the agung 
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worshippers from miafurtun-s and oo ¢ miuswioas 
dizsisex, nd on the completion af the siccifer, 
he crivs vat in bis miserable Arabie-—a langag- 
which the Mindanao priests hterady break upon 
the wheel—bismil-ia herraceman-herra hea He 
then throws the head of the fuwl under a fire- 
brand om a little altur, while the conerecati n 
remains engaged in prayer. They have aloptl 
@® great number of their wther habits and 
custums from the heathen tribua of the interluy 
(the Moros of the Gulf of Davao, especially the 
Mandayas\, including their marrige cratwma 
and the augurivs with the liméco or liméron, 1 
wood-pigeon, phabotreron brevirostris, Schaden- 
berg’. On the other hand, they reckon their time 
not by nights, but by days. The days wf the 
week they call thus: Monday sapte, Tuvaday ahut, 
Wednesday isnin, Thursday surasa, Friday nrobujn. 
Saturday cammis, and Sunday, diammat,’* 

A paper by F. Kallenberg, Jun., on the Trade 
of Corea(that politischer Tummelplats or wrestling 
ground of nations, as the author calls it) follows: 
The article hardly comes within the province of 
the Indian Antiquary. The two principal articles 
of export are gold and chinseng root (Aralia 
quinguefolia), a medicine in great repnte amongst 
the Chinese. The essay concludes with an interest- 
ing note on Corean Coinage. 

Prof. Dr. Rein follows with a review on Ander- 
son’s Pictorial Aris of Japan, after which comes 
a review by Alfred Kirchhof on a work on the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands written by Carl 
Hager (Leipzig, 1886). Both reviews are fayvour- 
able. 

Amongsi the miscellanea may be mentioned 
a deacription of a series of models of the old 
Jewish Temples in Palestine. They have been 
made by the well-known Beurath C. Schick in 
Jerusalem, and are the result of long studies 
on the spot. Prof. Dr, J. Rein contributes a valu- 
able article on two species of rice. Among the 
many kinds of rice in the oldest tracta in which it 
is caltivated—the monsoon countries of Bastern 
Asia, the Hill rice (Oryse montana, Lour.) aud 
the Gluten rice (0. ginéinose, Rumph) are moet 
worthy of notice. The one, because it prefers 2 
drier soil, and comes to maturity m a shorter 
time, and the other because ita flour gives an 
extremely elastio glutinous dough, lke that of 
the most glutinous wheat-flour, Glaten rice is 
called by thé Japanese mochi-gome, in China no 
and by the Malays palut. The Japanese name 
refers to the small cakes (mocks), which they 


* The ing throughout this extract ia that given in 
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make from the dough and fill with'a mixture of 
brown sugar and bean-flové. 
The miscellanea conclude with notices of Port 
Lazarev, translated from the London and China 
Telegraph, and of two new Chinese newspapers, 
translated from the North China Herald. 
The book-notices commence with a paper 
by Dr. Joh. Hanusz, the well-known Armenian 
Scholar. He deals with three works, viz.:— 
(1) 4 Hazai Ormények Veseték-és Keresztneve 
(The Family and Baptismal Names of the 
Hungarian Armenians), by Szongott Kristof. 
Szamosujvarth, 1884. 
(2) Essays on Armenian Folklore, By Wilhelm 
Berger, Koloszvar. London, Triibner and Co. 
(3) Tableau succinct de Vhistoire et de la litié- 
rature Arménienne. Venice, 1883. 

With regard to the first work the writer says: 
“ Hungarian Armenian is still as little known to 
philology as all other Armenian dialects. Hence 
we must welcome this work as giving useful 
materials, though it must be used with the 
greatest caution, owing to its beimg written in 
Hungarian. Amongst other things, a study of the 
book shows that Hungarian Armenian in its 
laws of sound belongs to the West Armenian 
dialects ; at least the previously known changes 
of tenues into medie and of sonant con- 
sonants into non-sonant ones appear to be 
regularly carried out in all cases. With Polish 
Armenian this dialedt has this in common, that 
the vowel ¢ frequently weakens a preceding con- 
sonant, especially in final syllables; e.g., sev, 
‘black,’ sayeds ‘ great,’ Garabyéd (Karapiet). The 
other two works are said to disappoint the 
expectations raised by their titles. The first con- 
tains nine short specimens of Turkish Armenian, 
and some verses in honour of the national poet 
Nalbandian. Itis given in a bad German tran- 
scription, with translations in the same language, 
and some superfluous notes. The other work is a 
lecture read in the Armenian Mechitarist College 


at Paris in the year 1859, and possesses amall value.- 


Dr. Moriz Winternitz reviews an essay on the 
Kasmir recension of the Pafichdéika by Dr. W. 
Solf (Kiel, O. F. Haeseler, 1886, pp. xxvi. 34). 
The author of the essay deals with three recen- 
sions of this popular work: the first, the Bengali 
recension of Bohlen, the second the South Indian 
recension of Ariel, and the third, the northern 
recension, discovered by Bihler in a ipt 
foond in Kaémtr, and described by him in his 
Detailed Beport. Dr. Solf is of opinion that this 
recension decides finally that the author of the 
work is Bilhana, and that it is the best tert of 
the Pafichdsibd. 3 the writer of the re- 
view differs from Dr, Solf ag 


certain passages, he reports that, as am essay on 
textual criticism, his work is excellent. 

M. Th. Houtema, of Leyden, reviews Baron 
Victor Rosen’s Catalogue of Persian manu- 
sctipts at St. Petersburg (Collection scientifiques 
de P' Institut des Langues Orientales du Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, III. Manuscrits persan, 
décrits par le Baron Victor Hosen. S. Peters. 
bourg, 1886, IV. 369 pp.) The writer considers 
that, though the number of MSS. is small, the 
collection of the Institute of Oriental Languages 
compares well with its sister collections in the 
value of its contents. There are, it is true, few 
new MSS., most of the Russian discoveries in this 
direction being deposited in the Imperial Library, 
but the collection is peculiarly rich in illustrated 
and illuminated kalligraphs. The gem of the whole 
isthe autograph copy of Jami’s collected poems 
(No. 80). Especial attention is drawn to Baron 
Rosen’s notes on the Pseudo Hafiz-i-Abra (No. 7}, 
Sa’di’s Kulliydt (No. 48), and Jami’s Divan 
(No. 80). 

The number concludes with a note by Dr. H. 
Miller on two new Inscriptions at Van,described 
by Prof. Sayce. One of these Dr. Miiller con- 
siders a forgery, and he criticizes Prof. Sayce’s 
reading Of the other: He concludes with an 
interpretation of his own of another short Van 
inscription. 

(2) 15th Sept. 1886.—The number opens with 
an account of the microscopic investigation 
of the paper found at Al-Fayom. It is the 
oldest rag paper known to man. As, no doubt, 
the whole question of the Fayam MSS. will be 
dealt with separately in the Indian Antiquary, 
I do not give a réswmé of the contents of this 
paper, which forms a portion of the Festival 
number of the Mitthetlungen aus der Sammlung 
der Papyrus LErzherzog ‘Rainer, presented to 
members of the Vienna Congress. 

The next paper (by Friedrich von Hellwald) 
deals with Alexander Hosie’s travels in South- 
Weatern China as described in the last (article 
published Sept. 1886) number of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London. As 
these proceedings are in English, and readily 

available, I do not repeat their contents here. 

Dr. Ph, Paulitschke contributes a most interest- 
. ing account of the travels of the Italian explorer 

Cecchiin Ethiopia. It is founded on “ Da Zeila 
alle frontiere del Caffa. Viaggi di Antonio Cecchi, 
pubblicati a cwra e spese della Societe Geografica 
Htaliana [From Zeila to the frontiers of Caffa. 
Travels of Antonio Cecchi, published by the 
Geographical Society of Italy], 2 vols. Rome, 
1886, pp. 560 and 646, with many illustrations 


to the translation of | and 8 maps; 8vo.; Ermanno Loescher and Co. 
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Cecchi, partly with his fellow-countrymen | factures, collected by Herr Heinrich Mvser, 


Chiarini and Martini, and partly alone, explored 
the whole of Shoa, a portion of Amhara, Damut, 
Gocham, Guragt, Chimma Rare, the kingdoms of 
Lemmnu or Ennaria, Chimma Kaka, Gera, Gomma 
and Kaffa, also the whole of the mountainous 
tracts to the south-east and south of Abyssinia 
and Scho, between the 7th and 12th degrees north 
latitude, which are inhabited by the peoples of 
Galla or Oromo. In the book under notice Cecchi 
also gives a short excursus on the SomAlis and 
Afars. In Shoa the Italian representatives were 
received with much honour by King Menilek, and 
much valuable information is given about his 
dominions. It may be noticed that the most 
flourishing business there is in the slave traffic. 
The yearly exchange in slaves is estimated at 
from three to four thousand souls. The prices are 
very low. Young children cost 10 to 15 dollars, 
children of from 10 to 16 years 15 to 20 dollars, 
virgins for house-work 17 to 18 dollars, old people 
4to 5 dollars. Every year 2500 slaves are said to 
reach the coast of the Gulf of Aden. At Gera, a 
rather comical interlude occurred, for the Queen- 
mother fell in love with our explorer. She was 
much astonished.to find that,being already married, 
he could not take to himself a second wife. In this 
country he met the remarkable people known as 
Janjerd* or Zincherd, whose ethnical relations 
are involved in obscurity. All the men of this 
tribe, from the king down, are half emaaculated. 
The people speak a language which has no signs 
for abstract notions, and which is distinct from 
that of the Guragé, Galla, Warraila, and Kaffechd. 
The author of the notice concludes by saying 
that Cecchi’s work offers arich mine of instructive 
contents and of valuable scientific materials. 

The next article (by Nicolaus v. Nassakin) deals 
with the Fair in Nishni Novgorod. There ar 
three large fairs there every year. The first, 
principally devoted to traffic m wooden ware, takes 
place in January on the surface of the frozen 
river, The second, on the 6th July, is principally 
for the sale of horses. The third, the renowned 
Makaryeff fair, the greatest in the world, begins 
officially on the 27th July, and contimues to the 
22nd Sept. This is the great entrepdt for traffic 
bétween Europe and Asia. Great improvements 
have of Iate taken place in the sanitary and 
police arrangements, sq that now the death-rate 
is low, and thefts arerare. The rest of the article 
is an-interesting description of the principal 
articles offered for sale, too minute to reproduce 
here. 

In the Miscellanea there ia s favourable notice 
of an exhibition of Central Asian Art Manu- 


author of A travers (Asie Central, and nuw on 
view at Geneva. Specially noticvably are the 
arms, carpets, embrvideries, ornaments, and other 
metal work. 

The number concludes with a review in English 
by Dr. Bithler on Mr. Bendall’s recent work 
describing his tour for MSS. in Népaél and India, 
and with a review by D, H. Miller on a new 
edition of the Inscriptions of King Mesa of 
Moab, (for Academic Lectures, by Rudolf Smend 
and Albert Socin, Freiburg, 1S&¢'. Bath reviews 
are most favourable. 

(3) Journal Asiatique, Vol. VIII. No. 1 July— 
Auguat, 1886.—The number opens with a learned 
and interesting Essay on the words Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, of Daniel v. 25. The 
contents uf it are so of so varied a character, that 
it is very difficult to give a ourrect brief account 
ofthem. The following will, I believe, be funnd 
to contain the main arguments of the article. 
Without seeking to bring to this philological 
problem a definite solution, the author is able ty 
give, from the point of view of a student of Ninivite 
inscriptions, some new information on the sub- 
ject. The Aramoan original of these words is 
mone ment thegel ulpkarsin. These words he 
proposes to read ag @ corruption of mind mana 
thegal « pharsin, or some such phrase, Ménit 
means the weight called mina, thegal iz a shebel, 
and pharsin is plural (or dual} of pherds, another 
weight, equal to the half of a mina. Literally 
translated, and taking u as meaning ‘ and,” the 
phrase means ‘mina, mina, shekel and half-mina.’ 
Taking, however u as a termination and part 
of thagal, thegalé means either ‘ they bave 
weighed,’ or ‘ weigh!” (imperative). The whole 
would then seem to be a proverbial phrase, 
meaning something like, ‘for each mina they 
have weighed two pheriis,’ ike our English, ‘ two 
and two make four,’ or ! six of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other.’ Moreover the two words 
mané and pheris, ‘wvina and half-mina, are used 
metaphorically by Rabbings. A son who is not 0 
good ashis father is called a pherde, son of a mane, 
Not improbably this idea wae present in the 
Biblical writer’s mind when he wrote the words 
for Daniel’s discourse previous to interpreting 
the mystic meaning. This discourse commances 
by recalling the sins, followed by repentance, of 
Nebuchadnerzar, father of Belshazzar (Balthaear) 
and conelndwa with the words “and thon his son, 
© Belshezzar, hast not humbled thine heert, 
though thou knowest all this,”&c. Nebuchadnexsar 
was a wind, and Balthaser a phoris. The shove, 
it need hardly be pointed out, deals only with the 


* Spelt Dechandscherd in origisal. 
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literal meaning of the words, and not with Daniel’s 
mystic interpretation. Aun interesting reference 
is also made to a possible connexion with the 
Egyptian vignettes depicting the throned Osiris 
watching the soul of the defunct while it is being 
weighed before him. 

The next article is a continuation of M. Senart’s 
Essays on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi, which 
will be dealt with separately. 

The last paper is a continuation of M. H. 
Sauvaire’s treatment of the history of the 
Numismatics afd the Metrology of the 
Musalmans, and it again deals with measures of 
capacity. 

The appendix of this number commences with 
a review of the gastronomical poems of Abt 
Ishaq Hall&j Shirézi, which I have already men- 
tioned, under the head of the Revue Critique. 
The present review contains a useful list of the 
words contained in this work, which are not 
found in native and Hnropean lexicons, 

M. Darmesteter has made a communication to 
M. Renan concerning a page in Zend hitherto un- 
edited. He gives the text with a French transla- 
tion. In.a subsequent letter he gives an account of 
Jamrad, and shows how the legend of Jamshid 
has been attached to it, and has thus been lo- 
ealized in India. 

An extract from a letter from M. A. Jeannier 
to M. Barbier de Meynard gives some interesting 
particulars regarding the Arabs of Jeddah. 

The number concludes with an appreciative 
review of Mr. Robertson Smith’s Kinship and 
Marriage in early Arabia. 


Grorce A. GRreRson. 





LANGUAGE OF MAGAHTYA DOMS. 

In dealmg with the question of Gipsies I 
have often had oceasion toe refer to the tribe of 
Magahiy& Déms, one of the criminal tribes of 
Bihar. 

Their language, so far as the grammar goes, is 
ordinary Bhéjport (a dialect of Bih4ri), but when 
they do mot wish to be understood by outsiders, 
they have a different vocabulary, closely re- 
sexabling, in the principles of ita formation, the 
‘thieves’ Latin” of London. 


these Magahiy& Dims are specially strong, sends 
me the following excellent examples :—“ A thief, 
who ia, of course, a MagahiyA Dém, having 
stolen some utensils will say to the women 
of his family, ‘dhal’war'fuséchew’san tikun ke 
chakh’ra lagd’ iihas; he has sold the vessels: 


(stolen) from the kal’war, and divided them. 
Here dhal’wér is altered from kal’wdr, tikun from 
bik, and chakh’rd from bakh’rd. The termina- 
tion "luis apparently only a pleonastic addition. 
Another example is ‘khur’kd ké daukhilad dasur 
das. Here khur’kd is altered from ghérd, and 
dasur from dé Das is the ordinary Bhéjptri 
imperative of «/ dé. The sentence means, ‘ feed 
the horse with grain:’ (Hindi, ghéré ké dang 
khilé dé). A third example is ‘ Ndheb chal’khasu 
ar'td,’ the sdhib is coming. Here séhib has been 
changed into ndéheb, chalasu into chal’khasu, and 
bdté into arid; chalasu bdté is, however, ungram- 
matical Bhéjpirit. The grammatical form would 
be sdheb chalat bdté or chalatdré. Again daréga, 
a police inspector, becomes nardgd, and jamdddr, 
a head constable, namaddr’tu. Constable is 
corrupted into thil’nd.” 

I have asked Babu Siv Nandan Lal R&y to 
collect for me a number of these words with 
their Hind! equivalents, and in the meantime I 
forward the above interesting communication. 


Grorae A. GRIERSON. 
Gayd, 13th June 1887. 


The above note may well be compared with my 
papers on “the Trade Dialect of the Naqq&sh, or 
painters on papier méché in the Pafijéb and 
Kagmir,” Journal AS. B., Vol. LIT. pp. 1-24, 
and on “‘the Dehli Dalals and their slang,” ante, 
Vol. XIV. pp. 155-159. ~ 

R. 0. TEMPLE. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 


THE Bez IN THE LoTots. 


“The following lines, said to be anonymous, : are 
well known in Mithilé&. They refer to the well- 
known fable of the bee imprisoned in the lotus, 


which is released at sunrise. 
aTaTTat Pra: Harar 
Tsay TATA ATT TAT: | 
aT Ta ATs ST 
Retard teat get zarest 


‘While eating, the lover was separated suddenly 
from his beloved, by the (closing of the) vessel 
which contained his food. So to release her lord, 
the chaste (female bee) dwelling in the skirts of 
the forest adored the lord of day.’ 

Tt should be remembered that the lotus closes 
at sunset, and opens at sunrise. 

G. A. Grierson. 
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SOMALI AS A WRITTEN LANGIAGE. 
No. IT. 
BY CAPTAIN J. 8. KING, Bo.8.c. 


the previous article on this subject, 
ante, 242-243, I published an alphabetic 


[ 


of grauumar which arise in the sentences. If 
these last be well selected, it is not unresson- 


system designed to express every ordinary sound | able to suppose that after learning two or 


in the Somali Language, as far as possible by 
means of the Arabic and Hindustani charac- 
ters, and therefore easy to any intelligent 
Somili acquainted with the Arabic alphabet. 
The total absence of anything beyond a 
bare colloquial knowledge on the part of the 


| 
, 
| 


| 


three hundred of them, he will have acquired 
a inir knowledge of the grammar, as well as 
an extensive vocabulary of colloquial words 
and idioms, and will moreover, have learned 
how to use them in composition. He will, 
‘besides, become enabled, with the aid of 


Somilis of their own language is the chief / Colonel Hunter’s Grammar, to analyse any sev- 
source of the difficulties encountered by « | tences which occur in the course of his studies. 


philologist bent upon acquiring a critical know- 
ledge of it, in order to give to the world the 
result of his: investigations. But all Somalis 
who have lived any time on the coast, or in 
Aden, are well acquainted with Arabic collo- 
quially, and if you express a sentence in 
Arabic, and ask them for the corresponding 
Somali phrase, they will tell it you without a 
moment's hesitation. It is not, however, easy 
to write a Somali sentence when acquired, se it 
is often difficult to decide where one word ends 
and another begins ;"and any question as to 
grammar almost invariably meets with the 
unsatisfactory reply that the language has no 
grammar. 

Even if you are provided with a copy of 
Colonel Hunter’s Grammar of the Somafli 
Ianguage, and endeavour to analyse any 
phrase you may have learnt, you will find the 
process at first very difficult and tedious with- 
out some system of writing and transliteration. 
It often took me days—even weeks—to analyse 
one short sentence; yet troublesome as the 
process is, lam convinced that it is the quickest 
method of learning the grammar and idioms of 
a language—especially a meagre and illiterate 


one. 

The system of learning SomAli, with the 
help of a settled script, which I suggest by this 
article, is by no means new. It is simply a 
modification of that recommended by Mr. A. 
H. Bleeck, in his New Plan for facilitating the 
Study of Langwages, published in 1857. By 
this method the student is saved the trouble 
of wading through grammatical rales, which— 
without practice in their use—would probably 
not convey much information to his mind, as 
his attention is drawn only to those points 


| 
| 


In the following sentences, no word is ex- 
plained a second time, when it recura; so the 
grammatical analysis will gradually become 
less and less lengthy as the work progresses. 
It will be easy afterwards to prepare an index 
verborum, so that the collection of sentences 
and their analysis can be made to serve the pur- 
poses of a dictionary as well as of a grammar. 
It should, however, be understood that the 
set of phrases now given are intended to be 
used in conjunction with Colonel Hunter's 
Grammaer—not to supersede it. The letter H. 
in the analysis refers to Colonel Hunter’s 
Grammer. 

CoLtoquian SEmrsyces, 


English. Somali. 
1.— (Common salutations.) 

a 
{c).—Are you well ? w bake OF gg Sy 
@).—I ai weil. x 5 
if 
(c).—Are you well ? coy 
(d).—I am well. is 
& of 
(e).—Are you well ? errhua gle sho 
(f.—How are. you eta 

to-day ? ee 
a } 47 
(g).—I am quite well, ‘oes mas J 

2.—Whence have Cae 
you come ? - é 
3.—Ihavecome from / 

the bisdr. et wh pihye 
| 4.—Where is your ors 
house ? < 
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5.—What news is SR ee eres 
there to-day ? eg Solel 
6.—(Reply)— Good ee aed 
news. - 
7.—What do you sa. t 
want ? : urtlga olye 
om Ye fof 
8.—I want nothing. te 9d Hy 
E : 
9.—I re some ys oy 
10.—What is your sit 
name P $ 
11.—Where are you LAL wf 
going ? una 
12.—I ing to sf A off 
ae fail SS ol hislel 
13.—Speak intheSo- 53/2 sz, %:/ 
ry f 
14.—I am unable to ¢ Lore ty 
speak it, Megs oh AF SI 
15.— Who taught you es 1 
the = Somali OL boo 5S 1g SL 
language P : 
16.—Do you know ../ A r/o ot 
wile falahic 
my name ? wn So 
SS a -< 
17.—I do not know it. wy be GI 


Vocabulary and Grammatical Analysis, 
with notes and transliteration, 

1. (@).—Ma nabad baP (The most com- 
mon of all salutations.) Ma, interrog. par- 
ticle. (H.s, 107.) Nabad, s, f. good. Ba, 
@ complemental particle, indicating the nomina- 
tive, which it invariably immediately follows. 
It appears to be used only when the verb is in 
the past tense, whereas the particle wa is used 
with all tenses. (H. s. 189 (d), 180 and 182.) 
The appropriate use of these and other par- 
ticles constitutes one of the chief difficulties 
in. the language. : 

Nabed miya; This expression is almost as 


general prononn, here 
supplying the place of the verb of existence, 
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(H. s. 182 and 189 (d) ). The a in this particle 
is usually short; but in replying to a question 
it is always pronounced long. 

1. (c).—Ma baridenP SBariden is the 2nd 
pers. pl. perf. of the verb bari, the exact 
meaning of which is uncertain. The expres- 
sion corresponds to the Arabic tb “J! ante 
taiyib ? 

1. (d).—Barinai. (Answer to the above). 
Ist pers. sing. perf. | 

1, (e).—Ma tos tosten? os, or tosan, adj., 
straight.’ Tosten, 2nd pers. pl. perf. of tos, v, 
lift. Literally, Have you lifted yourself up 
straight P This expression is somewhat un- 
common; and, from its meaning, appears to be 
® morning salutation. 

1. (f).—Mianta wa sidéP Ménta, adv. to- 
day. Here also the a in wa is pronounced 
rather broadly, Sidé, adv. of manner, how P— 
(H. p. 39). 

1. (g).—Aniga wi sisan.— Aniga, I, pers. 
pron. defec. (H. 8. 51). Sisan, adv., well. 

2.—Hagge ka timi P—Hagge?, where ? 
interrog. ady. of place. (H.p. 40 and ss, 57 
and 198). The word is compounded of hag, 
8. m. place, and e¢ (contraction of mé), which 
gives an interrogative meaning of ‘ what’ P 
when joined to nouns; so that hagge lit. means, 
“what place?’ Ka, prep. from. Timi, 2nd pers. 
sing. perf. of tmo,come. (H. s. 134). 

3.—Sogki yan ka-imf.—Sog, or sig, bisir, 
market (a corruption of the Arabic (5.9,) Kz, 
def. art. (H. s. 141.) Yén, I, pers. * pron. 
simple nominative form, agsisted by the con- 
sonant y. Imi, have come, Ist pers. sing. 
perf. of imo. 

4.—Aghalkigi mé P—Aghal, s m. house. 
Kagt, your; possess. pron. (H. s. 55 and 
191). Mé?, where? Interrog, adv. of place. 
(EH. p. 40). 

5.— Mahé minta war jira ?—Mahd ? what P, 
Interrog’ pron. (H. s. 57 and 197), War, s. 
m. news. Jtra, from the root fir, the ordinary 
verb of existence. 

6.—Nabad bd jirta.— Ba, like wa, 18 pro- 
nounced long in replying to a question, Jirta, 
pres. tense, firreg.) of sir, the verb of existence. 
The letter ¢ is inserted to express the femi- 
nine; the nominative nabad being feminine, 

7.—-Mahéd donsisa P—Mahdd, compound. 
ed of mahd P what, and ad, pers. pron. 2. 
simple form. {H.s. 51), Donaisa, (valgarly 
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pronounced’ donisa), 2nd pers. sing. present | Bun, 1; pers. pron. Ise pers, siraple nominative 


tense of the verb don, want, wish. 


be given to the first syllable of rahba. It 


word with ¢ instead of %.] Wahba, anything ; 
compounded of wah, s.m. some, and ba, ex- 
plained above. Doni; the terminal +, here 
added to the root don, implies a future em- 
phatic, or anterior. (H. 8.220). Mdyo, a neg. 
aux. verb, lst pers, sing. (H. s, 89). 

9.—Biyén donaiya, This is equivalent to 
to Aniga biyo, donaiya. Biydn being com- 
pounded of diyo, s. m. pl. water, and ydn, I, 
simple nominative form of the pers. pron., 
assisted by the consonant y. (H. s. 52). 

10.—Mag’ih P—Mag’, s.m.name. The affix 
dh is the root of the verb ahdo, to be. (H.s. 
257). 

11.—Hagge tagaisa P—Tagatsa, thou goest, 
2nd pers. sing. pres. of tag, go. 

12.— Aghal kaig{ bin tagaiya.—Aghal, s. m. 
house. Kaigi, my ; possess. pron. Ist pers. sing. 


: form, aasixted by the emponant 4. Tagaiya, 
8.—Wahba doni miyo.—[In pronouncing | 
this sentence, a strong emphasis would usually | 


Tam going. let pers. xing. pres. indie, of tag. 
13.—Afk{ Somiilicd ku-hadal.—Af 5s, m. 


i language, dialect; mouth. Ai is thedef. art. ¢, 
might, perhaps, be more correct to write the 


assisted by the cunsunant 4, after a man. noun. 


{ (H. p. 6—7). Somali‘, an uttribative adj. 


formed from the noun Somili by adding the 
termination ed. (H. s. 165). ku, a prep. used 
with the verb Ladal. (H. 3. 259 t5-y.) Halal 
v. talk. 

14.—Aniga ka-hadli kari miéyo. The 
whole of this sentence is simply the negative 
form of the potential verb. lst pers. sing. present. 

15.—Aiyi ku-barrai afki Somilidd ? 
Aiyé ? who? interrog. pron. Ku, to thee, pers. 
pron.(H. p. 13—14). Barrai, 3rd pers. sing. 
perf. of the verb. bar, teach. 

16.—Adiga mag’aigi m4 takan P—~Adiya, 
thon, pers. pron, defec. form (H. 3.51). Taken, 
2nd pers. sing. pres. of ukin, v. know. (H. 
p. 37). 

17.—Aniga mikan.— Mikan is a contraction 
for ma akan, I do not know, 





THE MRITYULANGALA UPANISHAD. 
BY COLONEL G. A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 


Hixactly fourteen years ago, the late Dr. 
Burnell published, in these pages,’ the text of 
the Myityulangala Upanishad, as he found it 
in two of the Tanjore MSS. They, however, 
represented two different recensions, and were 
manifestly faulty and incomplete. I have 
recently collated three manuscripts belonging 
to the Government collection in this Presidency 
{one in Poona, and two in Bombay), and as 
they represent one recension, and are, in some 
respects, superior to those at Dr. Burnell’s 
disposal, I reproduce the text as they give it. 
The latter part of it is undoubtedly an 
improvement on that of the southern codices, 
but the openmg portion is not nearly so good. 

The Mantra Ritak satyam parak Brahma, 
&c., round which the Upanishad clusters, is, 
as we all know, the twelfth Anucdha of the 
Upanishad forming the last Book of the Taii- 
tirlya Aranyake,—but ib may nob be so gen- 
erally known that the preceding Manira, as 
given in Burnell’s tect, namely athéid yiga 


jihvd mf madhuvddini | aham &va kdlé ndhom 
kélasya t is also found in the Atharvays 
recension of that Upanishad, at the end of the 
eleventh section, 

Naréyana explains it in his Dipikd ws 
follows :Athats yoga aikyam vyikhyliyaié | 
chhindesah s6r lnk | jihvé mé madhuvadint 
asta médhuryéna jihyiy& ydgd ‘stu {| aham 
éva kAl6 “ttd nahatn k&lasya bhigyah | 
ayam dtmakilayégah } In the text below, this 
bas been supplanted by = Mantra not to be 
fommd ii that Upsniahad, the latter part of 
which is ungrammatical and almost without 
meaning. Yet the MSS. give it without 
variation. There are other minor divergencies, 
an wéll aa errore, which it is needlees to point 
out here. 

As to the name of the Upanishad, two of the 
codices give it thronghont ss Myrityuléngala. 
The third agrees with them in one of the four 
fastances in which the word occurs in the body 
of the text,—but im the other three cases, and 





* Vol, IL. pp. 288, 267, 
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in the colophon, it has Mritynliigula. There 


is therefore a decided preponderance of evidence | 
in fuvour of the name which Dr. Burnell | 


atlopted, and which also heads this paper. 

The fullowing is the text :— 

Omi mrrityuldigalam vydkhydsyimah | 
asya mrityotingalamantrasyénushtup chhandah 
Kalignivadré dévataé Vasishtha rishir Yamé’ 
dévati1 mritynpasthing® viniydgal nu Athate 
yoga jibva madhumati vajiny aham évdhan 
kAlam purosham frdhvalifigamh virtpiksham 
visvaripaya vai naméd namah | varavrishabhaya 
sphénakapilardpiya namé namah i) Ritam 
satyamh param Brahma purusham krishnapit- 
galath | drdhvaliigam virdpéksham visvaripiya, 
ramd nama i} Om krim krim svaha i Ya 
imath mrityolingalam trisandhyam kirttayati 
sa brahmahatyim vyapéhati suvarnastéyi as- 
iéyi bhavati gurndaragam{ agdmi bhavati 
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sarvébhyah patakébhya upapitakébhyaécha 
sadyé vimukt6 bhavati | Sakrijjapténa man- 
iréninéna Géayatryashtasahasranazn phalani 
bhavanti | ashtau Brahmanin grahayitva Brah- 
marudralékam avapnéti 1) Yah kaschin na 
daditi sa chitri knshtht kunakhi v4 bhavati | 
yah kaSchid diyamanamh na pratigribnati sé 
‘ndhé badhiré mik6 va bhavati i) Mrityav 
upasthité shanmisid arvan mantr6 ’yam naégyaitil 
anéna mrityolangalikhyasya mahimantrasya 
kritajipyéna* bhagavan Dbharmarid Yama* 
priyatim "| Om | fitazh nashtath yadakélé 
shanmaséna marishyati | satyarh tu paiichamé 
misi param Brahma chaturthaké | purusham 
cha tritlyé vai dvitiyé krishnapingilam \ 
tirdhvalingarh tu miséna virhpakshar tada- 
rddhaké | viSvaraipam tritiyé “*hni sadyas 
chaiva namé namah | sadyas chaiva namé 
nama, iti I . 


RESCUING THE SUN AND MOON. 
BY B. D. M. 


It is a custom among all classes of Hindus 
to bathe, pray, and give alms when either the 
Sun or the Moon is eclipsed. These acis are 
done in order to rescue the Sun or the Moon, 
when either of them is attacked by his mortal 
enemy Rahu, who, it is believed, tries to 
swallow up both his rivals whenever he meets 
them, taking revenge for old wrongs. The 
devout Hindus try to repel the dangerous 
foe of the ruling lights by virtue of their 
meritorious acts, which are believed to become 
powerfnl weapons of defence to sssist the Sun 
and Moon. How and when the enmity was 
established between these personifications is 
explained in the Mahdbhérata and the Purdnas, 
The legend is as follows -— 

The gods and demons, bemg mortel enemies, 
were ever engaged in fighting each other, and 
the loss waa very great on both sides; more 
so on the side of gods, for the gods were 
by no means superior in strength to the 
demons, and since they were all mortals, they 
were being gradually reduced. to insignificant 
factors, and were in danger of losing their 
position altogether. So the gods held a council 

on the summit of Mount Moéru, to consider 


Pe ne eS a te ST ee ere 
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how they should be able to gain the victory 
over their enemies. The four-headed Brahms 
wisely advised them to consult Vishnu on 
this all-important matter, for he was the most 
faithful and the wisest friend of gods. Accord- 
ingly they called at Vaikuntha, the beantiful 
mansion of Vishou, and besought him to graci- 
ously assist them in their efforts. He promised 
to do s0, advising them at the same time to 
secure the alliance of the demons; “For,” 
said he, “you will have to churn the ocean 
to obtain the drink by which you will get your 
immortality. Byt it is not possible for you 
alone to churn the ocean. The demons must 
do it along with you, for they have much 
physical strength in them.” 

Thereupon Indra, king of gods, negotiated 
with the demon-king Bali, who agreed to give 
his assistance on condition that the immor- 
talizing drink obtained by churning the ocean 
should be equally divided between gods and 
demons. Indra good-naturedly agreed to this, 
as he was advised by Vishnu, but he knew 
fall well how the demons should have in the 
end their labour as their only reward. 

Preparations were now made hy the united 


+ Instead of this com) two MSS. read kriténa. 
5 So all the MSS. ; Tes the 'noeainadive is required, 
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enterprise that they were to enter upon. They | renewed efforts, The nine famous goms—rn 


brought all kinds of drags from ail over the | 
earth and cast them into the great Sea of Milk. 


Mount Mandara was fixed upon as the churn- 
staf, and Vasuki, the serpent-king, consented 
to become the churn-rope provided that he 
should share the precious drink with gods. 

Now began the churning of the ocean, the 
gods and demons did their best to uphold the 
prodigious churn-staff, but it was too heavy, 
and began to sink into the fathomless Sea of 
Milk. Vishou seeing the difficulty, took at 
once the form of a great turtle, dived in the 
ocean and supported Mount Mandara from 
beneath to the great joy of the churners. 
By and by, when all the drugs were dissolved 
in the milk, a quantity of deadly poison 
began to gather on the surface of the sea; 
the very smell of which was sufficient to kill 
all mortal beings. Millions of gods, demons, 
and men fell down dead unable to bear the 
dreadful odour. The inhabitants of the three 
worlds seeing the calamity, wentin a large body 
to meet Sathkara and besought him to rescue 
them from the danger. Siva was as good as 
his name signifies, and benevolently offered to 
consume the poison after consulting his equally 
good consort Parvati. All mortal beings 
were thus gladdened and saved by Siva, who 
took the poison into the palms of his hands 
and drank the burning liquid as if it were 
delicious wine. Although Siva was powerful 
enough to consume the poison without being 
killed by it, it did nevertheless affect him not 
alittle. Hecould notdigestit, it began to burn 
him from within, and rose into his throat, mak- 
ing it look black and blue, whence he is called 
Nilakantha, which title, ugly as it sounds, is 
more glorious than all the exalting appella- 
tions in heaven and earth put together, 
because he got it for his self-sacrificing 
charitable deed. Siva sought to cool himself 
by wearing the moon—the coldest thing—on 
his forehead.* 

The gods and demons, being now free from 





1 It is in remembrance of this, Siva's good deed, that 


culled for their excellence—were thus obtained 
from the ocean. 

The seems are -— 

1.—Surabhi, the divine cow. 

ii,—Uchchaishiravas, the heaveniy horse. 

iii. Airavata, the four-tniked white ele- 

phant. 

iy.—Purijata, the heavenly tree that vives 

everything wished for. 

v.—Apsaras, the dancing-girl of the im- 

mortals. 

vi.—Lakshmi, goddess of prosperity. 

vii—Viruni, the goddess of wine and 

spirits. 

viil.—-Dhanvantari, the divine physician. 

ix.—Amrita, the drink that makes morta! 

beings immortal. 

People differ as to the number of the 
sea-born gems. In Sonthern India it'‘is 
invariably believed that they were fourteen. 
There the five other gems, are :— 

i, Poison, first in order, because it was the 
first to come ont of the sea. 

ii, The Moon. 

ii. Kanustubha, the famous jewel that adorns 
Vishnn’s neck. 

iv. Alakshmi, goddess of poverty and 
misery, and elder sister of Lakahntf. 

v. Samkha, the favourite conch-shell of 
Vishnu. 

The Mar&th’és say, it was not the Sazhkha 
but the Whip that came out last of all. This 
powerfnl gem is well-known as the Four- 
teenth Gem thronghout the Maratha country, 
and naughty children become quite qniet at the 
bare mention of ita name ! 

The gods and demons began to seize the 
gems as fast as they could, both parties got a 
few, but at last the vessel containing Amrita 
(the nectar) was carried off by the powerful 
demons. They did not drink the precions 
liquid ai once, but began foolishly to querrel 
among themselves about who should have more 
or less. 





worshippers af Siva, is alec in commenoration of his 
bener deed. 
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In the meantime the disappointed gods com- 
plained to Vishnu of their great loss, who com- 
forted them by assuring them that they should 
soon have the amrifa, and ordered them to 
be ready to drink it as soon as he should get it 
from the demons. The demons went on quar- 
relling, when, behold! there appeared a most 
beautiful damsel, who won all hearts by her be- 
witching smiles, graceful movementsand charm- 
ing looks. She seemed to take great interest 
in the matter, and as the demons wished to 
wet some pretext to address the young lady, 
they gladly seized this opportunity. They ex- 
plained the whole thing to her, and asked her 
to express her opinion on the subject. But she 
modestly and courteously refused to do so, for 
she said she was only a woman, and could 
not presume to give judgment on the conduct 
of the great Kasyapa’s sons. The foolish 
demons were now more than even eager to get 
a few more words out of her, her voice was 
ro sweet, her smiles so charming, and her 
looks so enchanting. They earnestly besought 
her to settle the quarrel by giving her 
uvpinion, promising at the same time to abide 
by her advice, for they were sure of her 
superior wisdom. ‘“ Well then,” said Méhini, 
for such was her name, “give me the vessel 
containing anita and I will do with it as I 
deem proper. But you must take care not 
to interfere with me in whatever I may do, 
though the act may for a time seem to be 
very unjust.” They agreed to this proposal 


and entrusted her with the precious drink, for , 


which they had worked so hard, and even 
quarrelled with their own kithandkin! Alas 
for the poor demons, foolish though they were, 
they still deserve the sympathy of all trne and 
just hearts, for they were brave and trath- 
loving men ! 

Méhint, now proceeded to execute her task. 
She made the gods and demons sit in separate 


rows, and began deliberately to serve out the 


Amrita. How surprised and indignant the 
demons were at Méhini’s conduct, when she 
began to give the ampifa to the gods abundantly 
and pess quietly by the demons without even 
looking at them, can. better be imagined than 
described! Bunt the demons kept their pro- 
mise like brave and honourable men, remember- 
ing thaé they were in honour bound, and did 


not interfere with Méhini, though they knew 
well that if meant death and destruction to 
them. 

Seeing his brethren thus treacheronusly de- 
prived of the precious amriia, RAhu, one of the 
mighty demons, resolved to geta drink of it by 
some means. He disguised himself im a god’s 
form and satamong the gods, soberly waiting for 
bis turn, but the Sun and Moon perceived his 
trick and pointed it out to Vishnu; for who 
but Vishnu of all the gods could so perfectly 
disguise himself ina woman’s robes and play his 
part so well? It was Vishnu in fact that had 
appeared disguised as Méhini and had deceived 
the demons. He concluded his work by 
instantly cutting the head off R&hu’s body 
just as he had taken a sip of the amrita, His 
body fell down dead for he had not time enough 
to swallow the amrita before his head was cut 
off. The head, however, became immortal, 
darted upwards, and became a great planet in 
the heavens. The gods drank all the amriia, 
and felt very proud of the victory they had so 
foully obtained over their cousins, the demons, 
who bravely fonght for their rights, but were 
soon reduced to submit to the circumstances. 
But Rahu, or rather his head, still stands as a 
champion of the demons, fighting the gods with 
all his might. He takes revenge on his old 
enemies the Sun and Moon, trying to swallow 
them whenever he comes near enough to get a 
bite at them. When the Sun and Moon are 
either partly or completely hidden in Rahu’s 
mouth, they are said to be eclipsed. There is 
no danger of their being digested by Rahu 
since he has no stomach, but this fact renders 
his jaws all the more dangerous. For his teeth, 
being indestructible might at any time grind the 
two ruling lights under them, if they were not 
interfered with in their fearful proceedings by 
the powerful weapons shot from. all over 
India ! 

But the Hindus do not always put their trust 
in their arms, they also believe in a peaceful 
policy. They try to please R&hu, by giving 
alms to the otherwise despised and shunned 
Bhanghi on these occasions. Rahu, as every- 
one knows, is of the Chandala caste, and is 
no doubt much pleased to seo his Bhanght 
brethren occasionally honoured by the proud 
high-easte Hindu ! ! 
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THE VIRTUE OF ASTIKA’S 


BY B,D. M. 

There is a superstitious belief among almost | appointed his charioteer. This grest eagle was 
all the Brahmans in Sonthern India, that when | named Aruna (i,e. the Red) for he was s0 
any person pronounces aloud the name of | much enraged by hia mother’s rash act that he 
Astika three or four times, he or she is then ,; grew red all over and still retains bis colour. 
free from any danger caused by venomous | The sky looks red at the dawn, for the Red 
serpents. The origin of this belief is to be | Charioteer driving the fiery horses of the 
found in the Mahdbhdrata. The legend re- | sun appears first. 


NAME. 


lating to Astika is as follows :— 


Vinata was very sad after the departure of 


Kabsyapa, a son of the four-headed Brahmi, | her elder son, but took great care not to 
and one of the nine patriarchs, had thirteen ; disturb the younger son, still reposing in the 


sisters for his wives. Kagyapa had the power 


he chose, and of the kind that they wished to 
have. He was once on a time very much 
pleused with his two younger wives, Kadra. 
and Vinaté, and wished to reward them as they 
deserved. Kadri chose for her boon one 
thousand powerful sons, all venomous snakes, 
but Vinaté in her turn asked for only two 
sons who should be mightier than the thousand 
snakes and be kings of all birds. Not very 
long after both the sisters laid eggs, Kadri one 
thousand and Vinaté only two. Kadrii’s one 
thousand sons hatched in time, filling the 
mother’s heart with triumphant joy. Vinaté 
waited patiently for five hundred years, but 
neither of her eggs hatched. 

Now that her co-wife had so many sons 
playing about her, Vinataé could no longer 
bear to wait. She ventured to chip one of- the 
eggs when, lo! a mighty eagle of superior 
splendour and glorious appearance sprang out 
of it, but the mother beheld to her great grief 
that her son had no talons. The new-born 
bird was filled with wrath, and said to his 
mother :-— 

‘“‘O thou impatient woman, thou hast caused 
my unfortunate deformity by chipping the 
egg to satisfy thy curiosity. Thy crime shall 
not go unpunished. Thou shalt for several 
centuries be a slave and serve her, of whom 
thouartso jealous. Butif thou be patient and 
let this my younger brother alone, he will in time 
fully develop and be as mighty as thon didst 
wish him to be, and shall emancipate thee.” 

So saying the bird flew ont of his nest and 
soared upward into the boundless heaven till 
he reached the solar world, where he.. was 
cordially welcomed by the sun and at once 


gE: 
of granting as many children to his wives as | 


Once she accompanied Kadré on a pleasure 
excursion, On their way, they saw the horse 
Uchchaihtravas grazing on the distant 
shore of the Sea of Milk. His body was all 
white, but the two sisters could not quite 
agree as to the colour of his tail. Vinat&i said 
it was white, but Kadri contradicted her, 
saying that it was black. They could not 
settle the dispute then and there, but agreed 
to go near him on another day to examine the 
colour of his tail; and that if the assertion 
of either proved to be false, the defeated 
sister should then bea slave of her opponent 
for five centuries. 

Vinaté went home without suspecting any 
calamity to come from this source, for she was 
quite sure the horse’s tail was white; she had 
seen him several times before. Kadri, on the 
contrary, was much troubled with all sorts of 
misgivings, she knew the horse's tail was white ; 
bat she wished very much to avenge herself of 
the wrong she had suffered from Vinaté, who 
beat her in obtaining two sons mightier than 
her own thousand snakes! She therefore re- 
solved to beat Vanat& on this occasion. On 
reaching home, she called her thousand sons 
and ordered them to be transformed into black 
hair and cover the teil of Uchchatharavas ; for 
she said she must needs play this trick in 
order to beat her opponent. But the sons 
refused to obey this unjust order of their 
mother, whereupon Kadri, mochenraged, cursed 
her sons, and said that they should all be burnt 
in the great Serpent-ssacrifice that Ki 
Janamdjaya would offer to revenge his father’s 
death caused by snake-bite. Now the thou- 
sand mighty brothers were frightened a¢ this 
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themseives and resolved after much delibera- 
tion to obey their mother in order to avert her 


On the morrow, the two sisters set out on their 
journey to the shores of the Sea of Milk there 
to examine the much-discussed horse’s tail. 
When they reached the shore, they saw with 
much surprise that Uchchaihsrayas’ tail was 
covered with coal black hair. Kadrii’s trium- 
phant joy knew no bounds, and poor Vinati 
was doomed to be a slave and serve her crnel 
rival for five long centuries. Bunt she was not 
angry with Kadri, for she at once knew that 
it was the punishment of her own crime, as 
above related. 

In the meantime, Vinata’s other son hatched. 
He was so handsome and had such beautiful 
feathers and such grand wings that all people 
agreed to name him Garutmat (Garuda). 
Vinaté waited till he grew old enough to deliver 
her, and did not acquaint him with her degrada- 
tion and sorrow. But he soon found out that 
his mother was ® slave, and won a preat victory 
over Indra, the king of gods, thereby obtaining 
the nectar necessary to obtain his mother’s 
freedom. After which he was crowned king of 
all birds by the four-headed Brahma. 

The thousand snakes, Garutmat’s cousins, 
had hoped to become immortals by drinking 
the nectar thos procured by the valiant Vaina- 
téya, but little did they know how they would 
be defeated by Indra, who thought it danger- 
ous to let the terror of mortal beings become 
immortal. He stole the vessel containing the 
nectar which was placed in the midst of the 
sacred kuéa grass until the snakes could purify 
themselves and be ready to drink it, So they 
found the place empty when they came there, 
hoping to drink the nectar. 

The poor disappointed snakes licked the 
grass on which the vessel of nectar was placed, 
hoping that there might by chance have fallen 
a drop or two of the immortals’ drink. But 
vainly do people try to defeat destiny, the 
enskes instead of tasting of the nectar by this 
means, hortand disfigured their tongues, which. 
were torn asunder by the sharp edges of the 
kuéa gress. This is the resaon why all snakes, 

Being thus defeated on all sides, the snakes 
petitioned to Bral& to know if there was any 

means by which to escape the dreadfal doom 


pronounced on them by their mother. Brahma 
advised them to marry their sister Jaratkaru 
to a sage having the same name, and told them 
that her son would be their saviour. The 
snakes obeyed the order, and thus Astika, the 
futare deliverer of the snake-tribe was born 
and bred in snakedom, much honoured and 
loved by his powerful maternal uncles. 

Now it happened that when Astika was 
only twelve or thirteen years of age, king Jana- 
méjaya resolved to burn the whole serpent- 
tribe in his Serpent-sacrifice to revenge his 
father’s death, which was caused by snakebite. 
Thousands upon thousands of the venomous 
snakes were dragged out of their hiding-places 
and burnt in the sacrificial fire by the officiat- 
ing priests at the request of the king. VaAsu- 
ki, the king of snakes, and eldest son of Kadrfi, 
told the old story to his nephew, and entreated 
him to deliver his uncle’s tribe from this danger. 
Whereupon Astika set out on his: journey to 
Hastin&pura to do the great deed for which for 
he was destined by the Creator. On reaching 
the sacrificial ground, he was refused admittance 
into the king’s presence, but he composed some 
ex tempore verses in praise of the great king, 
and sang them so pleasantly that the king was 
quite pleased with him, and told him to ask 
for anything he would like as his reward. 
Astika, faithful to his uncles, requested the 
king to graciously stop burning any more 
snakes. The king tried to tempt him by offering 
him all riches and even his whole kingdom 
if only he would let him burn the snakes— 
the enemies of his father and of mankind in 
general. But Astika would not listen to this. 
He wished to deliver the snake-tribe, and as 
the king was bound to fulfil his promise, he 
at last yielded to Astika’s entreaties, much 
against his own wishes, and ordered the priest 
to stop sacrificing more snakes. 

Astika’s uncles were overjoyed at their 
nephew’s success and desired him to ask for 
anything he liked as the reward of his bene- 
ficent services. He requested that any person 
begging for protection in his name should not 
be hurt by any snake whatsoever, and thus the 
doubly meritorious act of delivering snakes 
and at the same time of procuring protection 
for mankind from the dreaded snake-tribe was 
accomplished by good Asttka. 

The following is the prayer by which any 
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person may hope to bi free from danger cansed | 
by snakes :— 

“He, the renowned son of the two Jarat- | 
karus (t.c. his parents were both named | 
Jaratkara) who delivered you from the snake- 
sacrifice, in his name do I ask you, O ye gra- 
cious snakes, not to kill me! O blessed serpent, 


go thou ont of my way. O thon venomous 


! | snake, remember the request of Astika at the 


' conclasion of the serpent sacrifice. The 
'gnake who does not withdraw after hearing 


' Astika’s name, shall surely have his head 


: broken in @ thonsand pieces like the éimbe- 


! frnit !” 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 83. M. NATESA SASTRI. 


XX1I—The Brahmaréksha and the hair. 


In a certain village there lived a very rich ; 
landlord, who owned several villages, but was ; 


such a great miser that no tenant would wil- 
lingly cultivate his lands, and those he had 
gave him not a little trouble. He was, indeed, 
so vexed with them thai he left all his lands 
untilled, and his tanks and irrigation channels 
dried up. All this, of course, made him poorer 
and poorer day by day. Nevertheless he 
never liked the idea of freely opening his 
purse to his tenants and obtaining their good 
will. While he was in this frame of mind a 
learned sanyést paid him a visit, and on his 
representing his case to him, the holy man 
said :— 

“My dear son, I know an incantation 
(mantra) in which I can instruct you. If 
you repeat it for three months day and night, 
a Brahmardkshasa will appear before you 
on the first day of the fourth month Make 
him your servant and then you can set at 
nought all your petty troubles with your 
tenants. The Brahmardkshsaea will obey all 
your orders and you will find him equal to a 
hundred servants.” 

Our hero fell at his feet and begged to be 
instructed at once. The sage then sat facing 
the Kast, and his disciple the landlord, facing 
the West,* and in this position formal instruc- 
tion was given, after which the sanydst went 
his way. 

The landlord, mightily pleased at what he 
had learnt, went on practising the incantation, 
till, on the first day of the fourth month, the 
great Brahmarikshasa stood before him. 

“What do you want, sir, from my hands P” 
said he, “what is the object of your having 
propitiated me for these three months ?” 


The landlord was thunderstruck at the 
huge monster that now stood before him and 
still more so at his terrible voice, but never- 


i theless he said :—“ I want you to become my 


servant and obey all my commands.” 

“ Agreed,” answered the Brahmara&kshasa in 
a very mild tone, for it was his duty to leave 
off his impertinent ways when any one who 
had performed the required penance wanted 
him to become his servant; “Agreed. But 
you must always give me work to do, when 
one job is finished you must at once give me a 
second and so on. If you fail I shall kill 
you”? 

The landlord, thinking that he would have 
work for several such Brahmarikshasas, was 
pleased to see that his demonisacal servant was 
s0 eager to help him. He at once took him to 
a large tank which had been dried up for several 
years, and pointing to it spoke as follows :— 

“You see this large tank, you must make it 
as deep as the height of two palmyra trees and 
repair the embankment wherever it is broken.” 

“Yes, my master, your orders shall be 
obeyed,” humbly replied the servant and fell to 
work. 

The landlord, thinking that it would take 
several months, if not years, to do the work in 
the tank, for it was two kis long and one kés 
broad, returned delighted to his home, where 
his people were awaiting him with a samptoous 
dinner, He enjoyed himself amazingly with 
his wife, but when it was approaching evening 
the Brahmariikshasa came to inform his master 
that he had finished his work in the tank! 
He was indeed astonished and feared for his 
own life | 

“What! finished the work in one day, which 
I thought would occapy him for months and 


2 This is always dhe course followed when s guru (moral teacher} instructs bjs sehye (disciple) in any 
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years; if he goes on at this rate, how shall 
I keep him employed. And when I cannot 
find employment for him he will kill me!” 
Thus he thonght and began to weep. His 
wife wiped the tears that ran down his face, 
and said :— 

“My dearest husband, you must not lose 
courage. Get from the Brabmarakshasa all the 
work you can and then let me know. I’ll 
give him something that will keep him 

-engaged for a very very long time and then 
he'll trouble us no more.” 

But her husband only thought her words to 
be meaningless, and followed the Brahmari- 
khsasa to see what he had done. Sure enough 
the thing was as complete as complete could 
be, so he asked him to plongh all his lands, 
which extended over twenty villages! This 
was done in two ghatikas! He next made 
him to dig and cultivate all his dry and garden 
lands. This was done in the twinkling of an 
eye! The landlord now grew hopeless. 

“What more work have you for me?” 
roared the Brahmarakshasa, as he found that 
his master had nothing for him to do and that 
the time for his eating him up was approaching. 

‘‘My dear friend,” said he, “my wife says 
she has a little job to give you; do it please 
now. I think that that is the last thing I can 
give you to do and after it in obedience to the 
conditions under which yon took service with 
me I must become yonr prey ! 

At this moment his wife came to them, 
holding in her left hand a long hair, which she 
had just pulled ont from her head, and said :— 

“Well, Brahmarakshasa, I have only a very 
light job for you. Take this hair and when 
you have made it straight bring it back to me,” 

The calmly received it and 
nat in a plpal tree to make it straight. He 
rolled it several times on hig thigh and lifted it 
Ep to eve if it had beoome straight : but no, it 
would still bend ! Just then i occurred to him 
that goldsmiths, when they want to make 
their metal wires straight, have them heated 
in @ fire. So he went tos fire and placed the 
hair over it, and of course ib frizzled up with 
® nasty gmail } He was horrified |. “ What 
will my master’s wife say if I do not return 
her the hair she gaye me?” So he became 
mightily afraid and ran away ! 


This story is told to explain the modern 
custom of nailing a handful of hair to a tree 
in which devils are supposed to dwell to drive 
them away. 


XXIL—The Beggar and the Five Muffins, 


In a certain village there lived a poor beggar 
and his wife. The man used to go out every 
morning with a clean vessel in his hand, 
return home with rice enough for the day’s 
meal, and thus the pair lived on in extreme 
poverty. 

One day a poor Madhava Brahman invited 
them to a feast, and, among Madhavas, 
muffins (iééai) are always a part of the good 
things on festive occasions. So during the 
feast the beggar and his wife had their fill 
of muffins, They were so pleased with them 
that the woman was extremely anxious to 
prepare some more muffins in her own house, 
and began to save every day a little rice from 
what her husband brought her for the purpose. 
When enough had been thus collected she 
begged a poor neighbour’s wife to give her a 
little black pulse, which the latter—praised be 
her charity—readily did. The faces of the 
beggar and his wife literally glowed with joy 
that day, for were they not to taste the long- 
desired muffins a second time ? 

The woman soon turned the rice she had 
been saving and the black pulse she had 
obtained from her neighbour into a paste, 
and mixing it well with a little salt, green 
ehillies, coriander seed and curds, set it in a 
pan on the fire ; and with her mouth watering 
all the while prepared five muffins ! By the 
time her husband had returned from his collec- 
tion of alms, she was just turning out of the 
pan the fifth muffin! And when she placed 
the whole five muffins before him his mouth, 
too, began to water. He kept two for himself 
and two he placed before his wife, but what 
was to be done with the fifth P He did not 
understand the way out of this difficulty, That 
half and half make one and that each could 
take two and a half muffins was a question too 
hard for him to solve. The beloved muffins 
must not be torn in pieces; so he said to his 
wife that either he or she must take the re- 
maming one. But how were they to decide 
which should be the lucky one ? 
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Proposed the husband :—“ Let ug beth shut 
our eyes and stretch ourselves as if in aleep 
each on & verandah on either side the kitchen. 
Whoever opens an eye and speaks first 
gets only two muffins; and the other gets 
three.” 

So great was the desire of each to get the 
three muffins that they both abided by the 
agreement, and the woman, though her mouth 
watered. for the muffins, resolved to go through 
the ordeal. She placed the five cakes in a 
pan and covered it over with another pan. 
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‘ neither would open an eye or speak. For who- 
| ever did it first would get only two maffins ! 
| At the public expense of the village two 
| green litters of bambvo and cocoanut leaves 
| were prepared on which to remove the unfor- 
 tunate pair to the cremation-ground. “ How 
| loving they must have been to have died tv- 
gether like this!” said some of the greybeards 
. of the village. 
| In time the cremation-ground wae reached, 
and the village watchmen had collected a score 
| of dried cowdung-cakes and s bandle of fire- 


She then carefully bolted the door inside, and | wood from each house for the funeral pyre.’ 


asking her husband to go into the east verandah, 
lay down in the west one. Sleep she had 
none, and with closed eyes kept guard over her 
husband : for if he spoke first he would have 
only two muffins and the other three would 
come to hershare. Equally watchful was her 
husband over her. 

Thus passed one whole day,—two—three ! 
The house was never opened! No beggar came 
to receive the morning dole. The whole 
village began to enquire after the missing 

. What had become of him? What had 
become of his wife? “See whether his honse 
is locked on the outside and whether he has 
left us to go to some other village,” spoke the 
greyheads. So the village watch came and 
tried to push the door open, but it would not 
open! ‘ Surely,” said they, “it is locked on 
the inside! Some great calamity must have 
happened. Perhaps thieves have entered the 
murdered the inmates.” 

‘¢But what property is a beggar likely to 
have ?” thought the village assembly, and not 
liking to waste time in idle speculations, they 
sent two watchmen to climb the roof and open 
the latch from the inside. Meanwhile the whole 
village, men, women and children, stood before 
the beggav’s house to see what had taken place 
inside. The watchmen jumped into the house 


and to their horror found the beggar and his. 


wife stretched on opposite verandahs like two 
corpses. They opened the door, and the whole 
village rushed in. They, too, saw the beggar 
and his wife lying eo still that they thought 
them to be dead, And though the beggar pair 


From these charitable contributions too pyres 
had been prepared, one for the man and one 
for the woman. The pyres were then lighted, 
and when the fire approached hig leg, the man 
thought it time to give up the ordeal and to 
be satisfied with only two muffins! So while 
the villagers were still continuing the funeral 
rites, they suddenly heard s voice :— 

“‘T shall be satisfied with two muffins !” 

Immediately another voice replied from the 

_Woman’s pyre :— 

““T have gained the day; let me have the 
three !”” 

The villagers were amazed and ran away. 
One bold man alone stood face to face with the 
supposed, dead husband and wife. He was 
bold man, indeed, for when a dead man or a 
man supposed to have died comes to life village 
people consider him to be a ghost. However, 
this bold villager questioned the beggars until 
he came to know their story. He thea went 
after the ronaways and related to them the 
whole story of the five muffins to their great 
amazement. 

Bat what was to be done to the people 
who had thus voluntarily faced death out of 
love for muffins, Persons who had ascended the 
green litter and slept on the funeral pyre could 
never come back to the village! If they did 
the whole village would perish. So the elders 
built a small hut in a deserted meadow ont- 
side the village and made the beggar and his 
wife live there. 

Bver after that memorable day our hero and 
his wife were called ibe muffin beggar and the 
muffin beggar’s wife, and many old iadies and 
young children from the Village used to bring 
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come over his prospects, and wished to start at 
once to take charge of the new post. The 
king and his officers at once sent messengers 
to Naitjaigéd informing the officers of the 
"imilddrt there that a newly appointed ’amil- 
dér would becoming soon, So they all waited 
near the gate of the town to pay their respects 
to the new ’démilddr and escort him into it, 

Gundappa started the very next morning to 
Nafjaigéd with a bundle containing clean 
clothes, sit and twelve eubits long, on his head. 
Poor priest ! Wherever he saw the kuga grass on 
the road, he was drawn to it by its freshness, 
and kept on storing it up all the way. The 
sacred grass had become so dear to him, that, 
though he would have no occasion to use it as 
"dmilddr of Natjahg6d, he could not pass by 
it without gathering some of it. So with 
his bundle of clothes on his head and his 
beloved kuéa grass in his hands Gundappa 
approached the city of Naijaigéd about the 
twentieth ghatikd of the day. 

Now, though it was very late in the day 
none of the officers’ who had come out to 
receive the ’émilddr had returned home to his 
meal. Every one was waiting in the gate, 
and when Gundappa turned up, no one took 
him to be anything more than a priest. The 
bundle on his head and the green ritual grass 
in his hands proclaimed his vocation. But 
every one thought that, as a priest was coming 
by the very road the ‘émilddr would take, he- 
might bring news of him—whether he had 
halted on the road or might be expected 
before the evening. So the officer next in rank 
to the ’dmilddr came to the most reverend 
priest and asked him whether he had any news 
of the coming ’4milddr; on which our hero 
put down his bundle and taking the cover out 
of it—containing the order of his appointment 
with a handful of %uéa grass, lest his clothes 
be polluted if he touched them with his bare 
hands, informed his subordinate that he was 
himself the ’dmelddr ! 

All those assembled were astonished to find 
that such a stupid priest was appointed to so 
responsible a post, but when it was made 
| known that Gundappa was the new ‘émilddr 
the customary music was played; and he was 
escorted in a manner due to his position into 


them muffinsin the morning and evening, out of 
pity for them—for had they not loved muffins 
so much that they underwent death in life P 


XXIU.—The Brithman Priest who became 


an ’Amtiddr * 


In the Karnitadééa there reigned o famous 
king named Chimunda, who was served by & 
household priest, named Guodappa, well versed 
in all the rituals at which he officiated. 

Ch&imunda, one day, while chewing betel- 
leaves, thus addressed Gundappa, who was 
sitting opposite him :— 

*' My most holy priest, Iam greatly pleased 
at your faithfulness in the discharge of your 
sacred duties; and you may ask of me now 
what you wish and I shall grant your request.” 

The priest in his elation replied: “T had 
always @ desire to become the ‘démilddr* of a 
district and to exercise power over a number 
of people; and if Your Majesty should grant 
me this I have attained my ambition.” 

“Agreed,” said the king, and as at that time 
the "dmildirship of Naiijaigid happened to 
be vacant, His Majesty at once appointed his 
priest to the post, thinking that a priest, who 
was so intelligent in his duties, would do well 
in the new post. Before he sent him off, 
however, he gave Gundappa three bits of 
advice :— 

GQ). Mukha kheppage crabéku. 

(2). Elladre kevianne kackchi matan dgu. 

(8). Hilér jutin hayyalt irabéeu, 




























(1). You should always keep a black (7.e. 
frowning) countenance. 

(2). When you speak about State affairs 
you should do it biting the ear (i.¢. secretly— 
close to the ear). 

(3). The locks of all the people must be 
in your hand (i.e. you must use your influence 
and make every one subservient to you). 

Gapdeppe attended carefully to the advice 
so kindly given hy the king, and the way in 
which he Hetened to it made His Majesty 
nappa “remade Bo 

« mmiking face the king the letter 
returned home with a happy heart. 





* A Kanqoene thle rnin by a riatidte, * A chief revenue officer. 
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the town, He had been fasting from the 
morning, and a grand feast was prepared for 
him in the house of the next senior official, 
which Guodappa entered to dine and take rest. 
He there informed the officials that he would 
be at the office at the 25th ghatikd of the 
evening, From the way in which he issued 
the order all thonght that he was really an 
able man, and that he had come in the guise 
of a simple priest in order to find out the real 
state of his district. So every officer went 
home, bathed, ate his meal in haste and 
attended at the office. 

The chief assistant took the "émildér to 
his house, and entertained his guest as became 
his position. Gundappa, being a priest, was 
a very good eater, for never for a day in his 
life he had spent money out of his own pocket 
on meals, so what reason had he to enquire 
about the price of provisions? It was at 
the expense. of others he had grown so fat! 
After doing more than full justice to all the 
good things, much to the secret amusement of 
his host and assistant, Gundappa rose up from 
his food, and washed his hands. He then 
wanted betel-leaves, though to ask for these 
before the host offers them is very impolite. 
But his subordinate interpreted it as an order 
from a master and brought the platter con- 
taining the necessary nutmeg, mace, nuts, 
leaves, and chunam (lime). 

Where is the dakshina /* next asked the 
"dmildér. His host did not quite understand 
whether this was meant in earnest or mm 
joke, but before he could solve the question 
in his mind :— 

‘Where is the dakshiza?” reiterated the 
"émilddr, and his assistant, thinking that his 
new superior was prone to taking bribes, a4 
once bronght a bag containing 500 mohers and 
placed it in the platter. Now, a dakshina to a 
Brihman is not usually more than a couple 
of rupees; but should an ‘dmildér sak for 
one his assistant would naturally mistake him, 
and think he was hinting at a bribe | 

Gandappa, greatly ploased at # princely dakeht- 
ge such aa he had never seen before in all his 
life, at once opened the bag and counted out 
every gold picce in it, carefully tying them up 
in hig hondle. He then began fo chew his 
betel, and at one guip swallowed up all the 


nutmeg and mace in the platter! These acts 
made his assistant strongly suspect the real 
nature of the new "4mildér; bat then there 
was the order of the king, and it must be 
obeyed! Gundappa next asked hia assistant 
to go on in advance of him to the office, 
saying that he would be there himeelf in a 
ghatikd. The assistant sccordingly left a 
messenger to attend on the 'émilddr, and being 
very anxious to see things in good order left 
his house for the office, 

Gundappe now remembered the three bite of 
advice given by the king, the first of which 
was that he should always put on when in office, 
a black countenance, Now he understood the 
word “ black”? in its literal sense and not in 
ita allegorical one of “frowning,” and so, going 
into the kitchen he asked for a lamp of charcoal 
paste. When this was ready he blackened the 
whole of his face with it, and covering his 
face with his cloth,—as he was ashamed to show 
it,—enhtered the office. With his face thus 
blackened and partly covered with a cloth the 
new ‘dmilddr came and took his seat. Now 
and thea he would remove the cloth from his 
eyes to-see how: his officers were working, and 
meanwhile all the clerks and others present 
were laughing in their sleeves at the queer 
conduct of their chief. 

The evening was drawing to a close, and 
there were certain orders to be signed. So 
taking them all in his hand the assistant ap- 
proached the ’dmilddr and stood at a respectful 
distance. Gnundappe, however asked him to 
come nearer, and nearer the assigtant came, 

‘Still nearer,” said Guagappa, and nearer 
still came the assistant. 

"The second bit of advice from the king now 
rushed into the ‘émildér’s mind that he should 
bite the ears of his officiala when he enquired 
into State affairs, and aa Gandappe’s -want of 
sense always made him take what was said 
literally, he opened hin mouth and bit the ear 
of his assistant, while in a muffied voice he 
asked him whether ali his people enjoyed full 
prosperity ! The assistant, now in very fear of 


his life, roazed out that all the people were in 


the fullest: prosperity. Bat , would 
not let go his ear tll the poor sasistant had 
roared out the answer more than twenty: times. 
The sssistant’s ear soon began to swell 


* Dakshina (fee given én donation to Brikmass) is ordinarily given to prieste after feasting then. 
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enormously, and leaving the office in disgust, he 
started to report to the king the insane acts 
of the new 'dmildér. 

Two out of the three bits of advice from 
the king had now been duly obeyed, but 
the third—thai the locks of all the people must 
be in his hands—remained unfulfilled, and 
Gundappa wished to carry out that also qnick- 
ly. Night had now set in, and as the ’dmilddr 
still remained in his seat all his officers were 
compelled to do the same, In this way the 
tenth ghatikd of the night approached, and. still 
the ’émildér would not get up, but sat with his 
black face secured in his cloth, now and then 
peeping ont to seo whether they were all 
asleep or awake, The fact was he was waiting 
for an opportunity to have all the locks of his 
officers in his hands! As soon as all his 
officers fell asleep he intended to cut off all their 
locks, understanding as usual the words of the 
king in their literal sense! At about midnight, 
never dreaming of the stupid act that the 
‘dmillér was contemplating in his mind, every 
one fell asleep, and Gundappa rose up and 
with a pair of scissors cut off all the locks of 
his officers. He then tied them all up in a 
bundle and returned to his assistant’s house 
late at night, where the servants gave him 
something to eat; after which he started with 
his bag of mohars and bundle of locks to his 
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king to inform him of how well he had obeyed 
his orders ! 

In the early morning he reached the pre- 
sence of His Majesty only a nimisha (minute} 
after the assistant had arrived. Seeing the 
'dmilddr the poor wretch was too afraid to 
lodge any complaint, but his swollen ear drew 
the attention of every eye in the assembly. 

Gundappa now stood before the king with 
the charcoal still on his face and said :—~ 

“ Most noble king, you ordered me to blacken 
my face for my new duties. See, I have not even 
yet removed the dye! You ordered me next 
only to speak while biting an ear.’ Look, please, 
at my assistant’s ear, whostands before you 
and tell me whether I have not obeyed you! ! 
And as for having the locks of my officers in my 
hands; why here they are in this bundle! ! ! 

Never before had the king seen an instance 
of such remarkable stupidity, and the thought 
that Guudappa had shorn so many respectable 
heads of their locks, and had really bitten the 
ear of a worthy gentleman, brought much 
shame to his heart, He begged the pardon of 
the injured man and from that day forward 
was ever careful in the choice of his officers ! 
Poor Gundappa was dismissed even from the 
priestship, and his belly grew lean from having 
no longer the privilege of eating rich food at 
another’s cost! 


THE REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH DURRANI. 
Translated from the Tédrikh Sultdnd of Sultdn Muhammad Khén Bérukzat. 
BY E. REHATSEK. : 
(Concluded from p. 274.) 


The Marithés being unable to come out of 
their sangar for fear of being attacked and 
plandered by the Muslims, there was a great 
scarnity of provisions in their camp; and when 
the siege had been protracted during five lunar 


months, the famine increased to such a height, - 


that they were under the necessity of grinding 
the bonas of most of the animale they could 
get hold of, ike flour, and mg them. 
Their cntéle were also starving for want of 
gram.” At leat they concluded thet i+ would 
be better to perish in hatéle than by hunger, 
and, preparing for a sally, marched out from 
the eangar, whereon the army of Islim rushed 
upon them. In the first encounter the infidels 
+t Both armine exffered ions, the Marl- 
Some ees 


surrounded ‘Infyat Khan, a Hindustin? Sardar 
and son of Déndi Khan, like hunted game, 
and would have finished ‘him, had not Ahmad 
Shih Darrdnt noticed his plight, and despatched 
‘Ata Khan Qandahart at the head of some 
cavalry to rescue him; but as by the decree 
of fate the provision of food and drink to be 
consumed on this earth by the last named 
Kh’ had come to an end, death had taken 
hold of his skirts and dragged him gradually 
until he was struck by a lethal bullet, and 
surrendered his life to the grasper of souls. After 
that Ahmad Shih Durrinf quickly sent three or 
four large detachments of troops after each other 
to snccour ‘Infiyat Khai, and as they gradually 
the 
Soros Coe 
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arrived in sight of the erumy they fired ti oir 
muskets and halted whi! anocher ¢ +sehme: ? 
came upand did thesa:ne. Whereon all advance: 
ing simultaneously 1 ..ced showers of bailet. 
upon the Marathis.:> that Bhio, who was thy 
greatest oftheirS: da, as wollas Wiswaa Bao, 
who was ancibor o. them. surrender 2 (th gels 
to the possezsor of hell. Being wounded ity balls 
and also frightened by the tumult the ele- 
phants broke their ranks and fled in all directions ; 
and as victory and conquest depend upon divine 
aid and not upon the strength of human arms, 
the confusion in the camp of the defeated in- 
fidels became even greater than the turbulence 
of the elephants, when the Durrani cavalry, 
in spite of their slender numbers, attacked the 
discomfited Dakhant army,—according to the 
verse, “ How often hath a small army conquered 
@ great one,”*—with the greatest display of 
bravery. The Hindustant Muslims were like. 
wise not remiss in slaying the infidels. In short, 
the army of Islim was till evening engaged 
in slaughtering the infidels, so that not one of 
the Marathi chiefs escaped with his life, except 
Malhar Rao [Hulkar] who took refuge in the 
sangar of the Indian Musalmins, but being 
unknown to everybody left. it again unharmed. 
Also another chief, namely, Mahaji Sindhia, 
the paternal uncle of Daulat Rao, althongh 
wounded, succeeded in his flight. Jt is a fact 
that the number of infidels slain, when men- 
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. doing, that was only a handful of earth, but had 
. been granted by the merry of the Almighty, 
"who had thua delivered the Musalmins from 


: 


| the power of the sangninary infidels. He told 
them thar, now, ad Lladustin hi been Hbe- 
rated from the rebels, gratitude to Gad was in- 
cum ut not only apon Islim, but apon the 
whule popul«tion, which ought to live in peace 
and tractaillity, and to pray for the prolonga- 
tion of the God-given government, as he would 
now depart from Hindustan and iake with him 
the Nawab Shuja‘au’ddaula, the Sibahdar of 
Lekhnan, whom he had adopted for his spn. 
In reply the Sardars unanimously represented 
that as the exalted banners were to return to 
their own country, the said Nawib ought to be 
left there, in order that he might, in concert 
with them, protect them from the wickedness 
of the infidels. Whereon the Padsh&h con- 
sented ta the proposal and bestowed the 
government of Dehit upon the Shihzida [of 
high lustre) ‘Ali Gauhar, son of ‘Aziz'ddin, 
aurnamed Sh&h ‘Alam, who was, however, in 
Bengal. Accordingly hie son was made his 
lientenant in Dehif, the office of waslr being 
given to Shuja‘au’ddaula and that of amir 
generalissimo | to Wajibu’ddaula. After this 
Ahmad Shah departed in the year 1174 A.H.* 
to Qandshér, and never went again to Dehif, 
althongh he undertook two more invasions of 
India, in which he did not pass beyond Ambala 


tioned, causes the narrator to be suspected of | and Sarhand, as will'be narrated further on. 


falsehood, because it amounted to not less than 
one Id&h. The -vhole plain of Pantpat was strewn 
with corpses, but many chiefs were taken alive, 
one of them being Ibrahim Khan Gardl, who, 
having been brought into the presence of 
Ahmad Sh&h, was ordered to be killed, in 
spite of Shuji‘au’ddaula’s pleadings for mercy, 
because he had several times before refused 
Ahmad Shah's invitation—conveyed by a mntual 
friend—to side with him.* 

The booty taken on this occasion was enor- 
mous, and every Sardir of the Hindusténf 
Muslims obtained a dress of honour. Ahmad 
Shah complimented "Inayat Khan on his bravery, 
and then turning to the others said to them 
that this great victory was none of his own 

was fought on the 7th Ji 


battle 
Fri Beton ig Wry | 
Sioa arr Paay 
Began 13th Angust 1760, and ended Ist August 
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After Abmad Shih Darrdafhed during the just- 
named year returned with Solomon-like pomp 
froui India and had entered Qandainir, he con- 
ceived the idea of destroying the town of 
WNadir&bad, on account of the nnpleasantness 
of the surrounding country and the insalubrity 
of its air, and of building in hen of it another 
town in an agreeable locality. For this purpose 
he first dug s deep canal on the western 
side of the Arghandab River towards the 
plain, but as the place selected belonged te 
the Ghantkhini sept of the Aluksii tribe, 
who disliked to see a town founded in their 
neighbourhood, he gave up this intention. 
When, however, his mother died, he cansed 
her to be interred in that locality and surnamed 
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it the Rausa.* He then desired to build 
a town to the west of the village called Mard- 
qulf’ai, and to cause the water of the Tarnak, 
which rivals in sweetness that of the Tasnim 
and Kausar,* to flow through the streets, but 
here again the BarukzAi tribe objected like the 
Alukziis. Accordingly Ahmad Shah, who was of 
a meek disposition, abstained also from offending 
it, and: waited till the Pépalzsis, who were his 
kindred and sympathized with him, told 
him to build a town in any part of their 
possessions he might approve of.’ Ahmad Shab, 
pleased with the offer, selected twelve acres of 
land whereon to settle and to build houses, 
and fraternally invited men of the Durrani and 
other tribes to do so also. He got some builders 
of Hindustan and of Irin, who were at hand, 
to construct a very strong wall around the habi- 
tations, and a large dome over the centre of the 
town where four streeta met, the foundation 
of the tower being thirty cubits in length and 
as many in breadth. I have, however, heard, 
that the chief architect, who was an. Indian 
and an excellent geometrician, had, after he 
built up the tower and erected the scaffolding 
for the dome, refused to construct it, and when 
Abmad Shah greatly pressed him, he secretly 
fled in the direction of Nishapiir. After that 
the Shih invited others to complete the dome, 
but its span being so great, all declared their 
inability to attempt such a tesk. Accordingly 
the edifice remained in this unfinished state, till 
six months afterwards,.when the former archi- 
tect agam made his appearance, and averred 
that the dome would have tumbled down, if he 
had oconstencted it before the due settlement of 
the foundation, but that as that had now taken 
place, be would finish his work. Accordingly 
he constructed a very strong dome and was 
hendaomely rewarded. When the rampart, the 
tewer, and the fosse had been completed, the 
Shih convoked Shékhe, Sayyids, ‘Ulam, 
and Faqira, to whom he made presents, ang 
offering his vows he uttered the invocation :-— 
‘Lord make this a territory of security, and 
hounteaggly bestow fruits on such of the 
inhabitants as believe in Allah and the last 
Gay ; and Allah replied, And whosoever believ- 
eth not, I shall bestow upon him bat little; 


*, hence 
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afterwards I shall drive him to the punishment 
of [hell] fire and an ill journey shall it be.”* 
After finishing the town he named it Ahmad- 
sbahtf, and lived in it at ease and with comfort. 
“The following year he sent his Wazir, Shah 
Walt Khan, in command of six thousand cavalry 
with orders to subjugate the districts of Balkh 
and Badakhshan, but after the departure of 
the Wazir, Shah Murad Khanh, the Hakim of 
Bukhara marched to the aid of the people 
of Balkh, and the said Wazir reported the 
movement by letter. The Padshah, having 
despatched another force to Balkh, himself then 
marched by the Hirdt route,and having crossed. 
the Marv Rid, conquered Maimana, together 
with Andikhfi and Shabarghin, and ordered 
Shih Wali Khai to subjugate Qundnuz and 
Badakhshan, whilst he himself intended to take 
Bukhiré, Shah Murid Khanh on his part ad- 
vanced with a numerous army as far as Qarshi 
to attack Ahmad Shah Durrani, but the latter 
found it convenient as a measure of precaution 
to broach negotiations; and a treaty of peace 
was concluded, making the river Amfya [Oxus]* 
the boundary between the two States, with a 
stipulation to send the cloak® of the spostle 
of Allah (the benediction of Allah be upon 
him and upon his family),—which had been in 
the possession of Sultan, Vais Qarni, but had 
during the lapse of time been appropriated by 
the rulers of Bukhiré,—to Ahmad Shah for 
the purpose of venerating it. 
. Accordingly Shih Murad despatched the 
blessed cloak with all due honours and pomp 
to Ahmad Shah, who [apparently] looked 
upon if as,a great acquisition and celestial 
favour, and after presenting giftsand bestowing 
alms, considered it a high honvur to venerate 
it; although he knew that no cloak of the. 
prophet was in the possession of any man, and 
that @ person who kept ‘one in honour and 
venerated it, did so only for the sake of the 
profit to be derived therefrom! He took the 
garment and departed therewith to Qandahar,’ 
but the guardians of this blessed cloak, most 
of whom were Azbaks, perceiving. beforehand 
what was going to take place, opened the holy 
casket one night and cutting outa patch, which 
had come in contact with the blessed seal of 
ik dhioeld Ue cena a cc 
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prophecy*® from between the shoulder pieces 
of the cloak returned to Bukhir& Ahmad 
Shah conveyed the sacred cloak by way of 
Kabul to Qandshar, but before doing so left it 
for some time in the place called Maidfn [the 
plain near the city] to enable the population 
of K&bul and of Khird Kabul to perform a 
pilgrimage to it, so that even down to our 
times the mazér [place of pilgrimage] which 
was then made in the said locality within the 


precincts of the mosque, is in existence. It. 


ig said that the blessed cloak remained there 
for some time, and having afterwards been 
brought to Qandahér was during the Shah’s 
life-time kept in the old Jam mosque, situated 
ot the south side of the Burdurin! Mahballa. 
After his demise, Timér Shah his son, having 
constructed on the east side of his father’s tomb 
@ mosque with a dome and tank, transferred it 
to that place, where it now is. 

The said Wastr Shah Walt Khan subjugated 
Qundus, Baglin, and Badakhshao, appointed 
governors in those provinces, and waited on his 


return upon Ahmad Shah, who was highly | 


pleased and bestowed gifts upon him ; whereon 
he took rest from the fatigues of his campaign 
for some time in Ahmadshabi till the year 
1178.2 At this time news arrived that the sect 
of the Sikhs had united from the whole Paijib 
to the number of nearly seventy thousand, 
and were besieging the fort of Chandala, about 
seven karas distant from the town of Amritsar, 
and that the whole of the Panjib was in 
a state of rebellion. Abmad Shah ordered 
hig Wazir Shéh Walt Khifi Bimfsii to collect 
all the forces as quickly as he could, and after- 
wards himself marebed to the Paijib."* Whea 
the Sikhs hesrd,—after he had crossed the 
Sind [Indus] river,—of the approach of the 
Durrint army, they abandoned the siege and 
fled, but disquieted Zain Khai Mohmand, and 
Khai Milirt, and Murtaya Khéé 
Baréchi, and Qasim Khia, and others who were, 
on behalf of Ahmad Shih, the governors of 
various districts. He, however, sent word by & 





| 


é 


but to fight the Sikhs boldly, as he would by 
the help of Allah on a certain date annihilate 
the Sikhs. After that he marched himself, 
and happened to arrive just at the time when 
the Sardirs were engaged in a hot straggle 
with the Sikhs; but thus reinforced they soon 
gained « complete victory. It is said that on 
this occasion nearly twenty thousand Sikhs 
were slain and made prisoners, while the re- 
mainder fled. Having offered thanksgivings 
to Allah, and rested a few daye, Akmad Shih 
returned to Afghanistin after re-installing 
Zain Kbit Mohmand in his position of gover- 
nor, and arrived in Qandahir. 

Next year when information arrived that 
the popalation of Amritsar had rebelled, and, 
after being day and night engaged in plunder- 
ing, had reduced Zain Khii Mohmand to great 
straits, Ahmad Sh&h marched in the winter 
season to Indis.* After arriving in the city 
of Lahér and punishing the Sikhs of the 
district, he marched as far as AmbalA where 
the Nawib Najfbu’ddaula was honoured by 
being admitted to an audience; bat the Nawib 
Shuja‘au’ddaula, Subahdir of Lakhnau, feign- 
i ; abundant presents, 
but refrained from making his appearance. 
After having regulated the administration and 
taken some rest, he gracionsly bestowed. the 
governorship of Sarhand upon the said Nawab 
Najibu’ddaula, and that of Lahér scoording 
to the desire of Shih Wali Khan upon Amar 
Singh Sikh, who was so extremely anxious to 
display his loyalty, thst in the plenitude thereof 
he called himself Amar Singh Béruksii. 

When Ahmad Shih retarned to Qandahér, 
the Khihs of that locality went out to meet 
him, pay their respecta, and keep bim company. 
He. then spent several years in perfect comfort 

Like the ocean he spread the table of 
liberality, 

And abolished from the world tha custom. 
and name of mendicity. 

After he had reigned pwenty-four yeers, the 
disease of cancer, fo which he had been for- 
2. een 
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whole dimégh2* The skill of good physicians 


having proved ineffectual to cure him, he 
first went on @ pilgrimage to Mulla Nagar and 


Akhund Badhla, situated north of Ahmad- 


shih? After his return the doctors advised 
him to go for a change of climate to some 
pleasant locality which was clean and had pure 
air, so he went to Mount Jiba, which is 


above all other places celebrated for its good 
climate; but as the time of his death, decreed 
by fate was at hand, the change of air, and 
the treatment of physicians proved of no avail, 
anf aceording to the verse :—“Say, verily 
the death from which you flee will surely meet 
you,” he expired on Friday, the twentieth of 
the honoured month Bajab in the year 1184 
A.H.** 

When Ahmad Shah expired, Yaqit Khan, the 
eunuch, who was his confidential and special 
chamberlain, kept his death secret, and con- 
veyed his corpee with the treasury and the 
harem in such a manner to Ahmadshahi, that 
no one became aware of it. When the Shahzada 
Sulaiman, who was the son-in-law of the Wazir 
Shah Walt Khai came to the city [of Qanda- 
har ?] he took the body of the Shah and buried 
it in a garden situated on the west side of the 
citadel. . 

Akmad Shah had no second or equal to 
him in character; in spite of his perfect 
dignity he assumed the manners of a fagir, 
and his extreme meekress, which was known 
everywhere, gained universal approbation. It is 
said to have extended so far that when during 
the siege of Mishaptr the troops were kept 
without pay and conjointly plundered the 
Bhah’s treasury, the keeper of it complained 
of the robbery, and receiving no answer, began 
to ano disrespectful language towards Ahmad 
Shah, who then said :—“ Ignorant fool! Iam 
also one of them, and have attained this dignity 
by their consent, and with the help of their 








of my property—which is their own—and I 
refuse to grant it, shall incur the blame of 
the Creator as well as of men.” 
Blessed is the Padshéh who after death. 
Leaves such a record behind him. 

Some of his ordinances were as follows :—A 
widow must be taken care of by the heirs of 
the deceased husband, and by no others. To 
divorce a wife is to be considered a very wicked 
act. He also instructed his son to prohibit those 
who were admitted to an audience, from per- 
forming the salutation in vogue, which resem- 
bled an act of adoration, but to order them 
simply to touch their heads; further, not to 
allow others to sit in their presence except 
the ‘ulamé and fagirs; also to invite respect- 
able ‘ulamé every Friday evening and also aged 
shékhs, to hold discussions on the seiences and 
the history of ancient times, to eat food in 
their company, and to be present at Friday 
prayers ; and lastly, not to cut off ears and 
noses for punishments, but to inflict these 
according to the commands of God. Whilst 
he was alive he always also himself acted in 
conformity with these precepts. 

As the reign of the Padshah, the asylum of 


the religion, has been described, it will be pro- 
per likewise to record his deseent and genea- 
logy :—It is well known that originally all the 
Afghans are the descendants of ‘Abdu’rrashid 


Pathan, who had threesons; the first being 
Sara, the second Shékh Mabit, and the third 
Ghurghusht, who is by the Afghans also called 
Ghurghuch. According to the account given 


in the history of the Durrinitribes, the Abdalis 
ere the descendants of Tarin, whereas the 


Sadozai tribe is a branch of the Paizs tribe. 
Poépal and Nirak and Askii were sun. of 
Zirak, and the pedigree of Ahmad Shah is as 
follows:—Ahmad Khai, brother of Zu’lfiqar 
Khan, son of Zamin Khai, son of Daulat Khan, 
son of Sarmast Khah, son of Shér Khai, son 
of Khwaja Khizar Khai, son of Sado, son of 
*“Umr, son of Mrff, son of Bahlil, son of 
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Kuni, son of Bami, son of Habth, son of Pépal, 
son of Zitrak, son of ‘ Aish? son of Razar, sou of 
Af‘al, son of Tarin, son of Shér Khan, son of 
Sara, son of ‘Abdu’rrashid Pathan, a detailed 
account of whose ancestors igs to be found in 
the genealogy of the Abdalt tribe.*”? Ahmad 


Shhh left the following six sons :—Shahzids 
Timar, Shihzida Dardb, Shébzida Sulaiman, 
Shihzida Shahib, Shabzida Sikandar and 
Shahzida Parviz, all of whom passed away 
without leaving a name, except Timdr Shah 
and Sulaiman. 


A NOTICE OF THE ZAFARNAMA-I-RANJIT-SINGH OF KANHAYYA LAL. 
BY E, REHATSEE. 


The style of this poetical work, written in 
rhyming hemistichs, appears to be in several 
respects a feeble imitation of Firdtsi’s immortal 
epic, the Shéhnéma, with the difference, how- 
ever, that it sings the praises and narrates the 
exploits chiefly of one hero. Its title is the 
same as Sharfii’ddin ‘Ali Yazd?'s Zafarndma.i- 
Timér, written in the earlier portion of the 
15th century of our era. The general prolixity 
of the work, and the redundancy of praise 
lavished upon the Mahfréj&é Ranjit Singh* 
and others, as well as the long devotional 
preambles to almost every chapter, must always 
remain a bar to the full translation of the book; 
but, by omitting all these superfluities, and 
retaining only the historical information con- 
veyed therein, a detailed account of it can be 
rendered ; and this I have attempted to do. It 
is, however, to be regretted that the events 
preceding the disruption of Ranjit Singh’s 
domains and the annexation of the Paiijab to the 
British dominions, are not as extensively dealt 


with as other matters by the author, who was. 


also sparing in his dates, and used throughout 
the work the years of the era of Vikramaditya.° 
This ‘‘Book of the Conquests of Ranjit 
Singh”? was composed in Persian, and was 
lithographed at Léhér m A.D. 1876; but, as 
the author devotes a short chapter specially to 
the “occasion of composing the book,” in 
which he mentions his descent and name, they 
will be noticed further on in the proper place, 
when. each chapter is reviewed in detail, with 
only its number prefixed. Before doing s0, 
however, an index to all the chapters with 
their titles is here subjoined, so that the whole 


contents of the book, which consists of more | 


than 600 pages and contains more than 100,000 

distichs, may be taken ial ea 

ed [None of the above is worst 
28 generations to 


ves 
St the nation !-Ep.] 


- 1 Horeafter in this paper 
printed Singh. 
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InDEX To CHAPTERS. 

1. Praise of God. 2. Prayer to the Ful- 
filler of desires. 3. Praise of the Mahérija 
Bam Chand [Rama Chandra] Avatar. 4. Praise 
of Kishn [Krishna] Avatér, 5. Eulogy of 
Muhammad, to whom be benediction and 
peace. 6. Praise of Gurfi Nanak, the founder 
of the Sikh religion. 7. Praise of the reign- 
ing monarch, Queen Victoria, Shahanshah of 
England and of India. 8. Occasion of com- 
posing the Book. 9. Summary of the reign 
of Ranjit Singh. 10. The ten chiefs of the 
Sikh religion; Guri Nanak being the first, 
and Gurfi Gébind the last. Il. Beginning of 
Sikh supremacy in the Padjab, with the family 
of Sardir Chari Singh and Mahii Singh. 
Birth of the Mahiriji Ranjit Singh, and death 
of Sirdir Mahiéi Singh." 12. The Mahérajaé 
Ranjit Singh succeeds to the mamad after his 
father. The coming of Shih Zaman, the raler 
of Kabul, and other events, 13. The Mahiréjé 
Ranjit Singh enters LéhSr, conquers the forces 
of the Bhangis, and his son Kharak Singh 
is born. 14. The Mahiré}i Ranjit Singh 
marches twice in the direction of Gujréi to 
punish the Sardér Sahib Smgh Bhangi, and 
enters the gesba of Akilgadh after the death 
of Sardar Dal Singh withont hostilities during 
Samvat 1858 and 1859 (A.D. 1801 and 1802). 
15,, The Mahiri}é invades Chiniit and Kiet 
(Qaatr] whose governors he subjects to hia 
sway, and then attacks the Raji Saneir Chand, 
ruler of Kitgri, thus obtaming entrance to 
Sujimpir, to Bhagwiré, to Bijwiyi and to 
Hoshiirptr. 16. The MahirtjA goes to Hardwér 
and marches with his army to Kasiir after 
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the Mahirdja to the Nawab Muzaffar Khin the 
ruler of Multan. 18. Reply of the ruler of 
Multin, 19. The rest of the relations between 
the Mahirajd and the Nawa&b of Multan, after 
the letter of the former, and the reply of the 
latter. 20. Conquest of the towns of Jhang 
and. of Uchh, arrival of the Marithi Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh in Amritsar; and departure of 
the Mahtrija to the territories of the Rajas of 
Patiala, and Nabha, and others. 21. The Maha- 
raja marches to the rescue of the Raji Sansir 
Chand from whose territory he expels the 
Gérkbis. Birth of the prince Shér Singh, 
occupation of Kastr after a contest, and the 
realisation of tribute from Multan 22, Taking 
of neqardnas from the governments of Patiala 
and Mialér Kétli; conquest of the forts of 
Wirkyangagh, PathinkS and Sidlkét; sub- 
mission of Jasréié, Chamba, and Daské; 
reception of tribute from Sahib Singh Gujratt 
with, the cannon of Ahmad Shih; and occupa- 
tion of the fort of Shékhupura after a hot 
contest. 28, Arrival of Metcalfe Sahib the 
English Envoy in Lahér, who constitutes the 
viver Satluj the boundary between the two 
governments; accounts of conquests on the 
other side of the Saijuj and expulsion of the 
Népélf troops for the second time from Kai- 
gyi. 24. Conqnest of Jammiii, Wasiri- 
bad, Gujrdt, Isldmgagh, Jaililpir, Khushéb, 
Bhimber, the fort of Kank, Paliil, and 
Jalandhar, and interview with Shih Shujé‘a 
and Shih Zemin the exiled piédshdhs of 
Kabul, 25. The Maharaji despatches an army 
to Kaémtr for the purpose of siding Fath 
Khih, obtains possession of the diamond 
Kth-4-Nér from Shih Shuji‘a and takes the 
forts of Atak from 'Aid Muhammad Khah 
after defeating the Afghin forces, 26. The 
Mahériji invades Kaémir but returna without 
ing his purpose; the samindérs of the 
“ildga of Mekhad rebel and are punished, 
27, The Mahfrajd attacks Multén twice and 
conquers it; the Nawib Muzeffar Khia, 
governor of Multdn, is slain with his sons, ex, 
cept the Nawab, darferds Khih, and Moltin is 
tundereds 28. The Mahéraji marches: to 
war and to Kaimuir, both of which he 
Manképh = conquers it; arrival of 9 
| wagering Behiwalpts ; murder of the 
Diwan Rém Diya, and imprisonment of the Rin{ 


Sada Kanwar. 30. The Maharajé demands the 
horse Laili from Yaér Muhammad Khan, the 
governor of Péshdwar, but the latter rebels 
by the aid of the Sayyid, Ahmad Jihadi, and 
is killed; the prince Shér Singh [son of the 
Maharaji] slays Sayyid Ahmad. 31. The Maha- 
raja sends presents to London to the govern- 
ment, and others are despatched in retuin. 
Interview of the Maharaja with the Governor- 
General of India near the town of Riépar. 
32. The.interview of the first day. 33. The 
second day. 34. The third day, 35. The 
fourth day. 36. The fifth day. 37. The 
leave-taking of each other on the sixth day. 
38. Expedition to Déri Ghazi Khan, when 
the Khai of Bahawalpfir, who had rebelled, 
repents on the approach of the army. The 
wedding of Kanwar Nau Nihal Singh [a grand- 
son of the Mahfrija] takes place, and the 
Sardar Hart Singh is slain in Péshiwar. 
39. Arrival of the English Envoy to ask for aid 
in the Kabul war, and interview between Lord 
Auckland, the Governor-General of India, and 
the Maharaja at Firdzpir. 40. The Maharaja 
is struck by a disease called laqwa and para~ 
lysis, from which he dies. 41. The Maharaja 
Kharak Singh succeeds to the masnad, but ia 
superseded by his son Nau Nihal Singh, and 
after ‘the death of both, the Rant Chand 
Kanwar assnmes the supreme power, from 
which she is onsted by the Maharaja Shér 
Singh, who occupies Lahér after a hot contest. 
42. The Maharaja Shér Singh takes possession 
of the masnad and assumes the government 
of L&hér, but is .killed by the Sindhai- 
wilia Sirdars, who are in their turn de- 
prived of life by the troops. 48. The Maha- 
raja Dalip [Dhuleep] Singh is placed upon the 
masnad with Raji Hird Singh for his wazir, 
whose chief connsellor was Pandit Jalla. The 
Raja Suchét Singh is. killed; the troops 
rebel against Raja Hiri Singh the wasir and 
murder him, 44. The Sardar Jawahir Singh 
[maternal uncle of the Mahfraja Dalip Singh] 
becomes waztr; the prince Péshanré Singh ig 
killed by his orders, on which the troops 
slay him likewise and prepare to wage war 
against the English. 45. The Sikh troops 
attack the English on the other side of the 
Satixj, and are defeated, whereon the latter 
enter the Pajib, ‘vents.which take place 
at the disruption of the Sikh power, - 
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Revirw OF EACH CHAPTER IN DETAIL. | Singh, who succeeded him, cbtained postes 
1. The heading is the usual Ji'smi'lah, | of Lahérin one doy. Then he attacked ¢ : 
as if the author had been a good Muslim, but | Sardar of Gujrat, snbdued him, and eee 
mo allusions to particular doctrines occur, and to Sialkdt, which was likewise unable to re>ist 
the whole address is according to the Sfiff | his prowess. Then followed the conquests of 





fashion. 


Multan and Kasfir; and on the revolt of the 


2. This is * little chapter of thanksgivings | people of Sidlkét, he again subdued them. 
for the blessings the author enjoys, and 4 Marching to Amritsar he liberated it at one 


confession of monotheism, which appears to me 
to contrast strangely with the next two 
chapters. 

3. An invitation to the worship of Rim 
as an incarnation of God. He is said to be 
obeyed. by all men and his whole history is 
detailed. ; 

4. Krishna is extolled likewise as an incar- 
pation of God, and his mythology given. 

5. Muhammad is called the apostle of God, 
and he who obeys him in the world is said to 
be obeying God. He is greatly praised, but 
his biography is not given. 

6. Guri Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
religion, loved all mankind, is said to have 
‘professed monotheism, and endeavoured to lead 
the whole world to it. No biography is given. 

”. The virtues of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the sovereign of England and India 
are sung. She is said to be beloved in both 
countries, respected by all foreign potentates, 
and many good wishes for her prosperity are 
uttered. 

8. In this chapter the author states that he 
ss a uative of the town of Jalésar in the 
Agrk District, whens he went to Lahbr, where 
he obtained his education snd government 

t. In his leisure hours he composed 
the Guledr-s-Hindé, the Bandaglndma, the 
Yédgér-i-Hindi, the Akhidg-i-Hindi, and the 
Hind! Prayer-book, and lastly the present work 
in A.D. 1874 corresponding to A. H. 1290. In 
the verses appended to the end of the book to 
commemorate its publication, it is said to have 
been lithographed A.D. 1876, and the author's 
name is given as Kanhsyya Lal §ihib, Exeon- 
tive Engineer of Lahir.° 

9. Sardar Mahé Singh, tho father of Ran~ 
jit Singh became raler of Gujrinwild in St. 
1821 [A.D,1765}, butsubsequently extended his 


power in the Paijib, and after his deat Benji 


power in the Pali, and afer his dnd Bani 
__” [isin well beviwe se , in the Pasty alge 
ate eee 


‘pnt to flight, 






‘ assault from the domination of the Bhangls, 
after which he turned his steps towards the 
river Biyas, went to Jalandhar and to Hoshiir- 
pir, subduing in course of time the whole 


district between the Satluj and the Biyds, On 
endeavouring, however, to obtein an entrance 


into Katigra, he met with much resistance from 
the Népilis, but drove them into the mountains 
and occupied the fort, wherecn the Hajas of 


Mandi and Chambé, and other chiefs, paid him 
allegiance. On his approaching Jammbh its 
ruler fled in dismay, and when the governor of 
Atak arrived to make excuses, he purchased 
the fort from him for one [dkh of rapeea; bat 
the lord of Kabul, displeased with the tran- 
saction, declared war and was defeated in two 
engagements by Ranjit Singh, who then 
marched to Kaémtr and sabjugated the whole 
of it. He reduced Rawal Pind! with the entire 
districh of the Jhélam; and the people of 
Khush&b having revolted he punished them. 
He obtained possession of the whole district of 
Bannta, partly by force and partly by bribery. 
He then got « foothold at Manik and his 
enemies fied, and when hia army reached the 
Déris* vic yas the rect, When he 
marched to Péshdwar all the Afghans began to 
wage a holy war [ jihdd] against him, but were 
and on bis government bemg 
extended to the Hashes oconniry, good luck 
seconded his efforts, He next demanded 
iibute from Patiklé and Nabb&, whose rulers 
bowed their heads in obedience... Next Ranjit 
Singh made an alliance with the English and 
had an interview at Bipe; with the Goverser- 
General, the latter paying on that cocasion & 
visit also to Amritesr, The Mabirija then 
built the templa pf Ram Dis on which he spent 
lange sunis of money, as well as on the fort of 
Axriteer, hich, on being completed, was named 
Gdbindgedh. Thus Ranjit Bingh reigned forty 
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years as sovereign of the Patj&b, but fell sick, 
and leaving this world departed to the abode 
of eternity. 
10, There was in the Paijab an: ascetic, 
addicted to solitude, desp*ring the world, not 
meddling with its affairs, constantly meditating 
on the unity of God, outwardly poor, but 
inwardly rich, whose name was Nanak, and 
he preached monotheism to Hindus and to 
Muslims, enjoying the veneration of both 
classes. The religious turn of his mind mani- 
fested itself when he was yet in the house of 
his father, Kala Khatri, bat when he grew 
up, it was further developed by his associa- 
tion with holy men, and wandering about 
preaching and making converts, first among 
the Bédis, his own sept of the Khatri tribe. 
He first established his abode at Kartaptr 
and afterwards at Déri Nanak. He was born 
in St, 1525 [A.D. 1468] during the reign of the 
Emperor Bahlél of Dehli, and died in St. 1596 
{4.D, 1539]; he had therefore attained the 
age of 71 years, He had two beloved sons, Sri 
Chand and Lakhmi Chand, who were however 
absent when he died, and. he made one of his 
disciples, Lahnd by name, who was with him, his 
successor as Guri, and surnamed him Angad. 
He also was a pious man, who augmented 
the number of converts to 100,000, and died in 
St. 1609 (A.D. 1552] after having occupied the 
moaned 13 years. He was succeeded by Amar 
Das, who died in St. 1631 [A.D. 1574], and 
was followed by Ram Dis, a learned and God- 
fearing man, who enjoyed the protection of the 
great emperor Akbar to such a degree that the 
latter supplied him with large sums of money 
for constructing the sacred tank of Amritsar, 
where he afterwards found it most convenient 
‘to take up his abode. But he remained Guri 
only seven years, and died in St. 1638 [A.D. 
1581}. His son, Arjun, became the fifth Guri, 
but an envious fellow, Déwi Chand by name, 
damaged him in the sight of the mighty emperor 
dahing'r, by telling him that Arjan had become 
extromely weelthy, and was collecting tribute 
& king ; and that being, motoover, s dangerous 
man, he ought to he thrown into. prison. This 
was done, bat his confinement in Lahir does 
are told, thet when going one day in Si. 1693 


[A.D. 1636] to the river Ravi to perform 
his ablations, he disappeared, and was seen no 
more; his jailors, who diligently searched the 
river for his body, not being able to find a 
trace of it. Hisson, Har Gobind, succeeded him, 
but died two years afterwards in St. 1695 (A.D. 
1638]. This last Guré was likewise succeeded. 
by his son, Har Rai, who died in St. 1716 
[A.D. 1659]. The eighth Gurdi, Har Kishn 
was placed upon the masnad at the age of 
seven years, and superseded his elder brother. 
The latter, however, hastened to represent the 
wrong done to him, to the emperor Shah 
Jahan, who thereon summoned Har Kishn to 
the court, but on arriving in Dehli he was 
suddenly carried off by small-pox, making 
room for Tégh Bahadur, the ninth Gurd. The 
elder brother, whose age exceeded also that 
of the last named Guri, now betook himself to 
the court of Aurangzéb asking for justice at 
his‘hands, and representing Tégh Bahddur to 


"be a warlike and turbulent maz, likely to en- 


danger the peace of the country. He was 
accordingly invited to Dehli where he would 
have lost his life, had it not been saved by the 
kind intercession of the Mabaraja of Jaipér. 
After this he led thenceforth a migratory life, 
visiting the tirthas of Hindustan and gathering 
adherents, but not again returning to the 
Patjab. At last he ventured once more to make 
his appearance at Dehli, where he was received 
with open arms by the population,’ but the 
representations of his elder brother, that 
the Gori was capable of exciting a rebel- 
lion so impressed the Government, that he 
was summarily decapitated in St. 1782 [A.D. 
1675]. Gébind Singh, the 10th Gurd, who 
desired to avenge the death of his father, and 
did his utmost to impart a military training 
to his followers, now armed them, drilled 
them, ordered them to keep their hair long, to 
promise him perfect obedience, and to make 
the words Fath Wéh Garijé their war-cry. 
The valiant but inexperienced. troops of the 
Gurf advanced, met the imperial forces and 
were, after some frnitless battles, dispersed. 
The four sons of the Gurfi having been captured, 
and afterwards beheaded at Sirhind [Sarhand], 
he abandoned all further military operations 


sndled a wandering life, going with some of 


his disciples first to Bengal, and then to the 


: According to « marginal note neid bo mean “The Wkh-Gura, ic., Nanak, will give you victory.” 
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Dakhan, where he was at last murdered in the 
town of Rajpipla by an Afghin in St. 1765 
{A.D. 1708]. On this, Binda whom he had 
designated as his successor, betook himself from 
the Dakhan to the Paiijab, where he raised 
disturbances and committed devastations on two 
occasions, but fell at last into the hands of 
the troops of the Emperor Farrukhsiyér, and 
was publicly beheaded in the bdsér at Dehli. 
He is not considered a Gauri, and the series 
of ten ended with Gébind. 

11. When the Mughal Empire was breaking 
up, the reigning sovereign had no power, great 
confusion prevailed, and depredations were 
being committed by the leaders of various 
factions, and the Sikhs imitated their example. 
Ahmad Shah Abdali having invaded India 
from Afghanistin® and wrested the Paijab 
from the Mughal Government, some kind of 
order prevailed, but after his death’ it altogether 
disappeared, because all connection with Kabul 
ag well as with Dehli was then severed. The 
Sikhs then made the best use of the occasion, 
and subjugated the whole of the Paitjab, chiefly 
under the leadership of Chart Singh, the 
grandfather of Ranjit Singh and chief of the 
Sasi Sikhs, who established his residence at 
Gujrinwilé and ravaged the country widely. 
He was succeeded by his son Mah&n Singh, 
who conquered Jammii and shed a sea of blood 
at B r. A son having been born to him 
in St. 1837 [A.D. 1780] he spent large sums in 
alms and called him Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
but at the age of five years the boy was, to the 
immense grief of his father, deprived of the 


































Diwan and chief adviser of the iate Mabaa 
Singh. The young Maharaja could not brook 
his subordinate position longer than five years, 
and, on attaining manhood, slew Lakhpat Rai 
with his own hands; which act, although 
neither blamed or praised by the author, is 
compared by him to that of Nadir Shih, who, 
as is well known, had done the same thing 
to his own son, but in a fit of madness. 

12. When Ranjit Singh became the sole 
ruler of the Sikhs, he strengthened his army, 
which being, notwithstanding, unable to resist 
the invasion of Zaman Shah, scattered iteelf in 
all directions; in such a manner, too, that when 
the Afghans entered Lahér, they could find no 
traceofit. But ontheir departure, leaving the 
Paiijib in charge of a governor, supported by 
small garrisons in various towns, the Sikhs again 
concentrated their strength; whereon Zamin 
Shah was under the necessity of returning, 
but this time the Sikhs were victorious, and 
according to our author, expelled the Afghins 
from the land. He admits however that when 
Jamin Shih again came back to India the 
Sikhs fled, and Ranjit Singh took refuge in 
Gujrinwili. Having pot the affairs of the 
Paijab in order, Zamin Shah evacuated the 
country, but whilst crossing the China&b, he 
lost several pieces of artillery im the river, 
which was much swollen at the time. He then 
sent a letter to Ranjit Singh with a request to 
recover the guns when the waters subsided, and 
appointed him governor of Lihér.® Ranjit 
Singh succeeded in recovering the guns, and. 
sent them with an envoy to Kabul, where they 


sight of one eye by small-pox. The martial 
education of Ranjit Singh began at the age of 
nine years, when he learnt the use of arms and 
was appointed an officer. The first action in 
which he took part, was the taking of the fort 
of Séhdra in which he distinguished himself ; 
but his father, having fallen sick, returned to 
Gujrinwild where he died, and Ranjit Singh 
found himself at the head of the government 
before he had completed his twelfth year. His 
mother, however, retained & decided authority, 
and allowed full power to Lakhpat Rai the 





were received with great joy by Zamin Shih, 
who in return sent valuable presents to Ranjit 
Singh. 

13. At that time the imhabitente of Lahér 
were distressed by three tyrannical governors, 
each of whom ruled over s portion of the city 
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pitched his camp near the town of YVaiala, 
Rant Sad& Kaiwar, jomed her troops to his 


own for the purpose of conquering Laéhér,. 


and aided him also with treasure. When 
Ranjit Singh arrived in Lahér, he alighted im 
the Waziri Bagh,’ on which the gates of the 
town were at once closed and preparations for 
resistance raade by the three governors, but 
the inhabitants having admitted Ranjit Singh 
the three tyrants fled, leaving all their wealth 
to the Mahar&ja, who thus inangurated his 
reign in St. 1856 [A.D. 1799]. When the 
ramour spread that Ranjit Singh had assumed. 
the government of the Paitjab, three of the 
Sikh tribes, namely the Bhangis, the Ram- 
gadhiaa, and the Naikas, who bore him ill-will, 
united to oppose him. As his antagonists 
were marching towards Liahér, the Maharaja 
hastened to meet them, previously securing the 
fort with ite artillery and treasure, but they fled 
in dismay after their commander Gulab Singh 
Bhaigi had expired in a fit of intoxication 
at a distance of a few marches from Lahir. 
In St. 1857 [A.D. 1800], a son was born 
to tho Maharaji, whom he named Kharak 
Singh, celebrating the happy event with great 
rejoicings. 

14. Sahib Singh Bhangt, the governor of 
Gujrat, having revolied and committed depre- 
dations with the forces he had gathered, Ranjit 
Singh marched-there and hesieged him, when 
he surreadered and was mulcted in a large sum 
of money, and then the Mahériji retarned to 
Labér. But the news soon arrived that Dal 
Singh, the govermor of Akilgadh,’* sympe- 
thised with the above named Sardir of Gujrit, 
and would scen make commen cause with him. 
Ramjit Singh therefore despatched a letter to 
Dal Singh, in whiek hee held forth the brilliant 
future m store for him in the cenquest of the 
whole of the Paijib. The bait was taken, and 
as neon a8 be arrived, Ranjit Singh imprisoned 
hiss and marched te the fort of Akilgsdh, to 
which he was under the meocesity of laying 
sloge, boone the wife of Dal Singh was not 
Sertk Sah Wingh Sas Beabhe of etas od 

rie the Sardi of Gujrit, and- 
Shed Bingk, the Sardir of Waztribéd, to come 
to her sanintance. Accordingly Ranjit. Singh 


aL ee npenayapnenrmipnnnarees 
base of the Nawk> Waste Khis 
<en Tn the Guiiawit Disa” 


abandoned the siege of Akalgadh, and devas- 
tating the district, marched to the fort of 
Gnjrat, in which he had compelled Sahib Singh 
to take refuge. The latter being closely pressed, 
at last sent out his own namesake, Sahib 
Singh Bédt, a descendant of Nanak, to plead 
for peace, and the Maharaja, yielding to his 
entreaties, not only abandoned the siege of 
Gujrit, but gave up also the intention of taking 
Akalgadh and marched back to Lahér, Ac- 
cording to our author all this was effected by 
the gentle suasion of the chief of the Bédi 
tribe and descendant of Nanak, Sahib Singh, 
but the trath seems to be that the Maharaja 
was not yet strong enough to overcome the 
resistance offered by the forts, although able 
enough to devastate the country round, and 
making a virtue of necessity, returned to 
Lahor, where he was informed that his pri- 
soner Dal Singh had died. The Maharaja 
made the best use of this event by forthwith 
proceeding to Akalgadh and sending into the 
fort a very friendly message to the widow of 
the Sardir, to invite her to surrender, to which 
proposal she agreed on condition that he should 
not exact any treasure from her. He consented, 
but as soon as he had taken possession of the 
town, he plundered it, and confiscated all the 
guns, ammunition and treasure he found in the 
fort. He made, however, arrangements for the 
support of the two little sons the deceased 
Serdir had left, by assigning to them jdgirs: 
15. Having subjugated various districts ef 
the Panjab, Ranjit Smgh convoked a darbér, 
inviting the chiefs whom he imagined to be 
friendly to him, to pay him homage. Not one, 
however, answered the call exeopt Fath Singh, 
the chief of Kapurthalé, and the Maharija 
was so. pleased that he bestowed many gifts 
epon him, and exchangmg his own terban 
with him, called him his brother." To prove 


‘his allegiance this chief first of all sided Ranjit 


Sz 4 | . his ex tition to thd the 
Berdéix of which district defended his fort 
beavely ; and the news having arrived that 
meamwhile the Sardar of Kastr had made 
wae of the occasion to plunder two més’as, 
Fath Singh was despatched to Kasfir and 
was joined by the Mahiriji ‘himself, who 
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abandoned the siege of Chiniét. The gover- : tains, ravaged both districts, and then returned 


nor of Kasir was driven into his fort by 
the united forces, after which they plundered 
the town, making prisoners of many Afghans 
with their wives and children, so that the 
governor at last pleaded for mercy and was 
graciously reinstalled in his former position by 
Ranjit Singh, who thereon marched back to 
Chinidt, two chiefs of which, Karm Singh and 
Jasi Singh, who had accumulated an immense 
amount of booty, he compelled to surrender 
and to disgorge their plunder. On his return 
to Lahér the Mahfraja indulged for some 
months in rest and banquetings. At last a 
messenger arrived from Vatala, bringing the 
information sent by Sada Kanwar, that Sansir 
Chand, having come down from the mountains, 
was plundering her subjects, and craving the 
protection of the Mahiraj&. At this news 
Ranjit Singh prepared his troops for a march 
and ordered also Fath Singh to join him 
with his forces. They both then departed to 
Kangyi where the said Rant was delighted 
to receive them. When the rumour spread 
that Ranjit Singh had arrived, the forces of 
Sans4r Chand dispersed and fled to Ntrpfar, 
which fort, however, he also left on the 
approach of the Mahérija. Whilst the latter 
was thus pursuing the enemy the news 
came that Subhanpar was being plundered. 
He accordingly at once repaired thither and 
punished the commander of it by depriving 
him of the two gasbae of Dharamkét and 
Bahrampar, leaving him only the qasba of 
Subhanpir. Then Ranjit Singh marched to 
the town of Bhagwara, because he had been 
informed that the widow of Chuhar Mall who 
owned it, was in very-affluent circumstances. 
The lady, greatly frightened by his artival, 
abdicated in his favour, begging only to be 
allowed the expenses of a pilgrimage to Hard- 
war, and surrendering all her wealth. This 
the Maharaja presented to Fath Singh, and 
then went with him to Kapurthali, where he 
became the guest of the Raji. Soon, however, 
a messenger arrived with the information that 
the Maharaji Sansar Chand had come down 
from the mountains,’and had established him- 
self in the gasbas of Bijwira and Hoshiar- 
por. Accordingly Ranjit Singh hastened 
there with Fath Singh, and not finding Sansar 
Chand, who had meanwhile fled to the moun- 


| 
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to Liahér, after establishing a Sikh adminis- 
tration in the town of Hoshiarptr. 

16. The Maharaja now undertook, from 
religious motives, a pilgrimage to the Ganges, 
marched thither with his whole army, took 
tribute wherever he passed, and at last arrived 
at Hardwa&r, the place of his destination, where 
he purified himself by ablutions, and distributed. 
large sums of money to the devotees. He, 
however, soon received a letter by ® courier, in- 
forming him that dissensions had again broken 
outamong the rulers of Kasir. Wizamu’ddin, 
the governor of thedistrict, had been slain by the 
Afghan Qutbu’ddin, who thereon usurped the 
power, and plundered not only the family of 
his victim, but all the notables who were in the 
possession of some wealth. Hereon Ranjit Singh 
immediately marched to subdue the usurper, 
which purpose he effected easily according to our 
author, whose statement must however be some- 
what modified, because he also narrates that 
Qutbu’ddin offered so much resistance, with 
all the Afghans he had collected, as to occupy 
the Sikhs fully three months in driving him into 
the fort of Kastr; where he held out till 
reduced to the last extremity by famine, and 
at last pleaded for mercy. He sent a letter to 
the Maharaja in which he excused himself, 
and explained that not he, but o wretched 
dependant of NisAmnu’ddin, Vasil Khin by 
name, had murdered him, whereon the disor- 
ganisation became *s0 great thet he was under 
the necessity of putting himself at the head 
of affairs, and making common cause with 
the turbulent population in the attempt to 
restore order. He moreover averred that he 
was heartily sorry for the murder of Nisimn’d. 
din, whose intimate friend he had always been, 
and apologized in the most humble manner, 
for the hostile attitude he had been compelled 
to assume. The Mabaréji was not inexorable, 
and confirmed Qutbu’ddin in his position as 
governor of Kastlr, after extorting from bim al} 
the money he could, as well as the promise to 
send tribute annually to Lahér. 

Ranjit Singh now proposed a campaign to 
Multan, for which no reason isassigned, but he 
no doubt intended to subdue the governor of 
that locality (who was an Afghin), and overs 
ruled all the objections of the amies of his 
Court, who attempted to persuade him that 
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after the last expedition, which had lasted 
several months, the army stood in need of rest. 
When Ranjit Singh had reached the vicinity 
of Multin, he perceived that he would meet 
with resistance, and accordingly indited a 
friendly letter to Muzaffar Khan, the N awab 
of that province. 

17. The letter to the Nawab informed him 
that Ranjit Singh, who had attained great 
power, had nevertheless come as a friend and 
not to wage war, but he required the allegiance 
of the Naw4b, and desired admission to the fort 
of Multan as his guest, and threatened him 
with, hostilities in case of refasal. 

18. The Nawab replied with many polite 
expressions, but advised Ranjit Singh to re- 
main content with the possession of the Panjab, 
and not to covet his small territory, which he 
would, in spite of his weakness, defend to the 
nimost if need. be. 

19. The Mahfraja, displeased with the 
Nawab’s answer, attacked him and drove him 
into the fort of Multan, and the Sikhs plun- 
dered the town most thoroughly, whereon the 
Nawab pleaded for mercy, and promised alle- 
gianoe. In the end he paid a large sum of money, 
and Ranjit Singh marched back to Lah6r, where 
he spent four months in pleasure, and eele- 
brated the H6li festival with great rejoicings. 
Whilst thus engaged, the Mahérajé suddenly 
received.a message that the perverse and envious 
faction of the Bhangis had rebelled and 
determined to march from Amritsar on the day 
of the Baisikhi feast** to Lahér and to overthrow 
his government. This information being of the 
greatest importance, Ranjit Singh communi- 
cated ié to no one, but waited till his guests at 
the Hatt banguet had all dispersed, and none re- 
mained, exept Fath Singh, whom he consulted. 
Then he ‘prepared . his army and desiring to 
crush the ‘ingorrection in the bud, hastened 

with the eniire force to Amritsar, the gates of 
which were immediately locked ‘by order of 


: with his three bondred 
the walls, ine ould the place long-resist the 
Mahiriji, 60 that he marched in after the 
Langadh Gate had been broken in by his 
troops. The population then ‘paid him 


% The finet of the 
tank of Amritear. 





homage, and he proceeded to perform his 
devotions in the temple of Rim Das, as well as 
his ablutions in the sacred tank, bestowing on 
latter occasion abundant alms upon the needy. 
Thence he departed to the fort of the 
Bhangis and being received with a shower 
of bullets, some of his men fell. 
the Maharaja ordered Fath Singh to aid him 
in the assault of the fort, and they succeeded 
in taking it. This great victory, in conse- 
quence of’ which the power of Ranjit Singh 
increased considerably, took place in St. 
1867 [A.D. 1810], and he commemorated it 
with great rejoicings as well as largesses on 
his return to Lahér. 


On this 


90. After having rested from his expedi- 


tion to Amritsar, Ranjit Singh was informed 
that Ahmad Khan the governor of Jhang, 
had collected troops and was aspiring to in- 
dependence, 
him a letter of admonition, which, proving of no 
avail, he marched in person towards Jhang, 
and received on the road all who were inclined 
to pay him homage. The governor, however, 
being still ready for hostilities was attacked 
and driven into his fort, 
a siege of only three days. 
by his adherents, except Nasrat Khin, who firmly 


Accordingly the Maharaja sent 


which yielded after 
He was deserted 


stood by him. At last however both fled and 
when the Maharaja entered the fort, he found 
not a living soul in it. All the treasure, 
artillery, ammunition and horses fell into the 
possession of Ranjit Singh, who appointed & 
new governor to the district, and sending all 


‘treasure to Lahér to be out of danger, con- 


tinued his march, intending to pursue Ahmad 
Khai as far as Multan, where he was supposed 
to have taken refuge, and to capture him 
there. He soon crossed the river at the 
celebrated Trimmin Ferry and arriving near 
Uchh sent a message to Naga Sultan, the 
governor of that place, that, being a Sayyid 
and a fagir, he ought to abandon the pursuit 
of worldly affairs and of wealth, by retiring 
from his post and adopting a religious 
ife. Naga Sultin being too weak to offer 
resistance, humbly waited upon the Maharaja 
to whom ‘he yielded all his wealth, and pro- 
mised to pay tribute annually, whereon he was 
confirmed in his -post of governor. Ranjit. 


mouth Buislich, Apél-May, when mnltitades of Sikhs congregate, for ablution, in the sssred 
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Singh now continued his march towards Multan, 
and was not more than fifteen miles distant 
from it, when a courier arrived in great haste 
from the Patjéb with the information that 
Sindhi4 and Hulkar, Maharajis of Indér and 
Ujjain, bad arrived as guests in Amritsar with 
an army of many thousand men, to ask for the 
aid of Ranjit Singh against the English, who 
had defeated them, and that, they had crossed 
the Satloj and come to Amritsar pursued 
by the victorious Lord Lake. The conrier 
also added that the population was in great 
terror of the foreign army, and apprehensive 
that it might indulge in plunder. Ranjit 
Singh, who had been amusing himself with 
the chase, immediately detached a portion of 
his forces, and leaving a trustworthy man, 
Dal Singh by name, to govern the conquered 
district of Mahtam, hurried to Lahér, He 
was met before entering the city by an envoy of 
the Maharaja Jaswant [Singh Hulkar]| who sent 
a number of valuable presents, and requested 


his aid against the English, who had driven ° 


him from his country. - Ranjit Singh answered 
that he would be unabie to concentrate all his 
forces in less than two months, whereas those of 
the English were already at the heels of the 
Maharaja Jaswant; and then marched to 
Amritsar, where he met the latter and enter- 
tained him in a royal manner, feasting unin- 
terruptedly during four days and nights. Mean- 
whilea courierarrived with theinformation that 
a great English army had crossed the Satluj 
and encamped on the Paijab side, whilst the 
commander was yet on the other, but would 
soon follow. To the request of the Maharaja 
Jaswant for advice, Ranjit Singh replied that 
he had no quarrel with the English, that they 
had become the masters of Hindustan, ‘and that 
for fear of losing his kingdom the Maharaji 
ought likewise to seek their friendship and to 
sue for peace; it being as useless to attempt 
hostilities against them as to threaten the sun 
with one’s fist. This advice the Mahirajé 
Jaswant accepted, concluded peace with the 
English, and departed. 

When Ranjit Singh returned ‘from Amritsar 
to Lahér, he set abont augmenting his army 
to twice its previous strength, and provided it 
with the necessary artillery and ammunition, 


for the purpose of subduing the Nawab of 
Multan, who had become insolent, and had 
sheltered Ahmad Khan, the fugitive chief of 
Jhang. Meanwhile the Raj@ of Patiala had 
sent & message that the chiefa of Nabha and 
Kaithal had made common cause egainst 
him and attacked him, because Wtiru’nnised, 
the widow of ids Rio” being purdanishin 
and unable to carry on the management of 
her estate, had sold it to them; and lastly 
that the Raji of Jind had likewise allied 
himself to the two just mentioned chiefs. The 
above message being accompanied by a most 
valuable necklace of precious stones as a 
nazaraéna from the Raja of Patiala to Ranjit 
Singh, he lent a more willing ear to the request 
for aid than he would otherwise have done, 
and accordingly marched from Lahér, After 
crossing the Biyds, he was joined by Fath 
Singh, the chief of Kapurthali, and they 
went together to the fort of Jalandhar. 
Baddha Singh, its commander, locked the gates, 
bat on receiving a friendly letter, including 
a threat of punishment in case of refusal 
to wait upon Ranjit Singh, he collected a 
round sum of money from the inhabitants as a 
nazérana for the Mahiraja, who then accepted 
his allegiance and invested him with a robe 
of honour. After this the Maharaja went to 
Nakédar, but amused himself a few days 
with hunting before he pitched his camp near 
the town, The inhabitants were frightened. 
and locked the gates, and refused to supply 
the army with prowsions, which thereon 
plundered and bernt their dwellings. When 
Ranjtt Singh was informed of this state 
of affairs, he immediately left his hunting 
ground, hastened to the spot, and reproving 
his soldiers, put an end to their depredations. 
When the Maharaji approached Phillaur 
Dharm Singh the Sardar of that locality came 
to meet him with « handsome xazardac and 
afterwards hoepitably entertained him. When 
he crossed the Satiaj and arrived in Lédifna 
he found that the chief of that locality had fled. 
He abstained however from plundering it snd 
marched to hagrawa&a, Hore be levied tribute 


| and was waited upon by various chiefs, among 


whom were also the two distinguished lords of 
Wabh& and of Jind, all bringing sczéranas. 


Bio had been ~ jlgtrdte during the Mughal goverament, bet his ancestors having been Hindus, he 
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There Ranjit Singh administered justice and 
settled the disputes of the chiefs, giving to the 
last named the estate of Iliis Rao. Sahib 
Singh, the Mahfrija of Patiala, cheerfully 
bowed to the decision, whereon Ranjit Singh 
again became his guest in Patiala. When he 
reached Lédiina on his return journey to 
Lahér, the chief of Jind requested him to 
bestow upon him the town of Bahlélpfir, 
promising to pay an abundant nazardna and 
the Maharaja graciously complied, spent some 
time with him in the chase, crossed the Satluj, 
and continued his march with the intention 
of returning to Lahor. 

21. When Ranjit Singh had departed from 
the Satluj and’was approaching the Biyis, Fath 
Chand, the vakil of the Maharaja Sansir Chand, 
overtook him, and réported that large forces 
consisting of savage barbarians from Népél, 
led by Amar Singh, had invested Kangra 
and were devastating it, whilst Sansfir Chand 
himself was being closely besieged by the 
Gorkhés. Ranjit Singh accordingly marched 
to encounter the Népalis, and when he reached 
the mountains the commander of the Gér- 
kh&s sent @ messenger to state that the Maha- 
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rija of Népal had despatched these forces to 
conquer the said districts, that they had been 
snecessful, that very many chiefs had submitted 
to them, and that only Sanséx Chand was yet 
holding out, but would shortly surrender. He 
nevertheless desired the alliance of Ranjit 
Singh, and promised him double the nazardna 
he had hitherto been receiving in this part of 
the country. Ranjft Singh scornfully rejected 
the proposal and continued his march to the 
relief of Sansér Chand, but when the informa- 
tion arrived that an epidemic had broken out 
among the Gérkhis, and that those of them 
who had not died were fleeing for their lives, 
he went in pursuit, determined to attack them, 
Amar Singh, the Népali commander, having 
heard of this intention sent an humble message 
of submission to Ranjit Singh, who in his turn 
replied that he was not desirous to fight an 
enemy who had been overtaken by so great a 
calamity, but that he would nevertheless attack 
Amar Singh, unless he forthwith evacnated the 
country. The Népali forces accordingly retired, 
and Sansir Chand being free to leave his fort, 
waited upon Ranjit Singh with valuable gifts. 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BENGALI LITERATURE AND NOMEN. 
CLATURE. 
To the Editors of the Indian Antiquary.” 

Srus,—With reference to the notice of Mr. 
Binumhardt’s Catalogue of Bengali Printed 
Books in the library of the British Museum,* I 
should be glad if you would allow me space for a 
few explanations, in justice to that gentleman’s 
very thorough and conscientious work. 

First, then, it should be clearly understood that 
Mr. Biumbardt’s catalogue in the Department of 
Printed Books, like Dr. Rieu’s in the Department 
of Orientel MSS,, forms a volume in a series. 
Catalogues have been already published for the 
printed literatures of Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japa- 
ness; and jn these mo subject arrangement‘ has 
been aiopted. Indeed, it is difficult to see how such 
30. arrangement could be made to aquare with our 
vast. General Catalogue now in. course of printing. 


Separate xubject catalognes may be issued from 


time to time, and a successful experiment has 

been recently made in this direction; but, I be- 
liewe that the verdict of those most experienced 
in large collections of printed books (whatever 


may be suitable for MSS., a distinct department 
in the British Museum as in most great libraries), 
will be that names of authors must always form. 
the basis of a scientific catalogue. Possibly the 
need suggested might be best met by a Subject 
Index added to future volumes of the series of 
Catalogue of Oriental Printed Books. 

This brings us, secondly, to the question of the 
names themselves, Here again, a reference to 
the General Catalogue and especially to the late 
Dr. Haas’s Sanskrit Catalogue, so much used and 
appreciated by scholars, will show that Mr. 
Blumhardt had to deal with a system already 
more or less fixed. The grounds on which this 
system has been adopted have been set forth both 
in Dr. Haas’s work, and on page viii. of Mr. 
Blumhardt’s preface. Your critic does not, it 
seems to me, at all answer the weighty arguments 
there adduced, but simply makes an appeal to 
ordinary Anglo-Indian experience and memory. 
I would venture, in reply, to put it to your readers 
‘whether the opinion and usage of educated 


| natives, uncorrupted by foreign influezices, be not 


of more real ene than that of the most 


> ante, p, 227, 
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In conclusion, returning to my first point, that 
| this volume is part of a series, I beg leave ty 
| record my emphatic testimony, efter several years 
; of work in this and other collections of Oriental 
Bankimachandra Chattépidhyaya, and Professor | books, that cataloguing under persvaal namea of 
Mahésachandra (Vandyépidhyaya) Ny&yaratna,— | authors is the only system that will work for the 
and ask whether any of their numerous fnends | whole of India. 
and admirers in Calcutta of to-day would “‘ easily” Yours faithfully, 
or naturally “‘ recall” them by appellations such as | 


Berrian Muszum: Cecit Bexpatbu. 
««Mr. B. OC. Chatterjee” or“ Prof. M. C. Banerjee.” ‘ Department of Printed Books. 














intelligent foreigners. If Mr. Blumhardt’s illus- ; 
trations of this leave room for doubt, I would take | 
as further examples two distinguished Bengalis, a 
leading novelist and a leading Sanskritist,—Baba 


MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. 7. 

Journal Asiatique, Vol. VILE. No.1, July-August 
1886.—M. Senart’s paper on the inscription of 
Piyadasi has been noticed at p 112 above; but as 
it is of more than ordinary interest, a rather full 
analysis of its contents is given. Init M. Senart 
proceeds to examine the following points :-— 

1. Ifthe monuments reveal dialectic differences, 
what they are, and how they areto be understood. 

2. If, beside the dialectic differences, there do 
not also exist others, founded upon differences 
of orthographical systems. 

3. If it is possible to form conclusions from 
the philological and paleographical data fur- 
nished by our texts, as to the contemporaneous 
condition of the religious or learned language— 
Vedic or classical Sanskrit ? 

M. Senart takes the second point first, and 
shows that a great many of the instances of 
apparent dialectic difference, are really due to 
various ways of representing the same sound, 
the alphabets not being used in a strictly phonetic 
manner. To one who has studied the Kaithi 
character of Bih4r with some attention, some of 
the orthographical points mentioned present 
startling points of resemblance to similar ones 
in that character. Thus M. Senart states that 
in certain of the inscriptions there are no signs 
for 4 and 4. In Kaithi, there is no mitial ¢ or 
medial i, and no 4. The initial character € serves 
for i and 4, ‘y serves for i and 4, ~ and for w 

‘and 4. Again in the Kapur-di-Giri inecrip- 


tion the words dharma, darfana, pérva, &c., | 


are ‘written dhrama, drafana, praca, &e. This 
is quite common to the present day in Kaithf. 
IT have before me a Kaithi MS. of the last 
century, and within a page or two, I find 
chrana, dhrama, nraka, promo, for charana, 
dharma, naraka, parama, all of which were 
certainly pronounced charan, dharam, sorak, 
parem.' There are even frequent forms like 
rpiva ({8) rdav (€4), rham (&H)» representing 
the Sanskrit parva, dravya, karma, and certainly 


pronounced ptrab, darab, and karam. It is quite 
& commonplace of Kaithi writing that these 
compound letters with r are merely convenient 
atenographie signs, and in no way represent the 
pronunciation. A similar example in modern 
Kaithi, isthe word pargaxd, which is always written 
pragand, (WAT or abbreviated y:) though never 
so pronounced. M. Senart further argues that a 
character inthe Khalst inscription which is usually 
considered as representing the palatal é, is only 
another way of writing the dental s. It is a 
curious coincidence that in the Kaithi there is only 
one sibilant, é(%), which, however, is always 
pronounced ag a dental « (@). There is no palatal 
sibilant or sk sound in the Bihfrt language to 
which Kaitht is adapted. 

Regarding dialectic differences, M. Senart is at 
issue with the ordinarily accepted theory. It is 
assumed (he says) that each of the versions of the 
edicts represents faithfully the dialect of the 
country in which it has been engraved. He believes 
that this is a mistake, and that deductions resting 
on this foundation have nothing to support them. 
A priori, it would be surprising if one single 
dialect had reigned, without « rival, and without 
shades of difference, over the whole of North and 
North-Western India. And this general ground of 
scepticiam is fortified by particular reasons. Ifthe 
one-dialect theory were true, it would be found 
that at the time of Aitka, whether at Dhaulf and 


is surely not more than « century later than 


natives in d, its looatives in 4, retains original r, 
and, in a word, presents none of the characteristic 
trait of that dialect: by consequence, we are 


ait 








led to consider that that dialect was not the local 


one of the district. The ancient inscriptions of 
the Stapa of Bharhut, half way between Rapnéth 
and Allahibad, perhaps contemporary with 


Piyadasi, or certainly not much later than him, 
and which are certainly coucued in a tongue 
analogous to the local idiom, present no trace of 
Maégadhism. So also at Séichi * * * * , These 
facts are sufficiently significant. The employment 
of the Magadhi dialect in the edicts does not 
prove that it was the current vulgar language 
of the places where they are found. The centre 
of Piyadasi’s empire was in Magadha. Mégadhi 
must have been the official language of his 
chancery. It is easy to suppose that he employed 
it over the extent of his dominions, to address 
himself to his people, and more specially to his 
officers, the representatives of his power. But, 
it will be objected,—how did the inscriptions of 
the extreme North- West and those in the direction 
of Surdshtra escape this official language ? The 
question appears to M. Senart to be susceptible 
of two explanations, which mutually strengthen 
each other. It cammot be doubted that it was in 
the North-West and West that a graphic system, 
adapted to the necessity of the Hindu languages, 
was first elaborated. The inscriptions of Kapur- 
di-Giri and of Girndr bear witness to a peculiar 
urthographical system, already constituted, and 
having traditions of its own. That was a fact 
which Piyadasi found established, and which it 


was difficult to avoid taking into account. Besides. 


this, it will be noticed that this division of the two 
orthographies, or, if it is preferred, of the two 
dialects in the usage of Piyadasi, coincides exactly 
with the distinction of direct dominion, and of 
provinces which were merely vassals ; a fact, which 
M_ Senart considers that he has eleewhere proved 
on perfectly independent grounds to have existed. 
It was natural that Piyadasi should accommodate 
himself to the local usage of regions which were 
only attached immediately to his empire, and where 
which it was proper and useful to respect. 

M. Senaré then goes into particulars, not quoted 
here, and concludes this portion of his essay with 
the following reply to the first question which be 
had wet himeelf to answer :—*To sum up, the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi divide themselves from 
* linguistic point of view into two series, of which 
ome—that ef the North-West—presents certain 
seoondary signa of 2 dialectic sub-division. The 


ochier, must ‘reprosent the official language of. 


the royel chancery. They show us two sharply 


divided orthographical systems, of which’ one 


ie more nearly related to the. popular’ speech, 
while the other aime at reproducing learned and 
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etymologically correct forms. Neither one nor 
other is subject to definite rules. Neither one 
nor other has escaped individual caprices and 
certain local influences. The conclusion of this 
essay will show us, and it is this which gives 
areal interest to these facts, that this state of 
affairs marks the first stage of an evolution 
which was destined to be carried out still further. 
We shall see in the following epoch, on one 
hand the mixed Sanskrit, on the other hand the 
monumental Prikrit, continuing in parallel lines 
the tradition of which we find here the most 
ancient manifestations.” 

M. Senart next sets himself to answer his third 
question, as follows :—On several occasions in the 
preceding observations, he had occasion to speak of 
‘a learned language” and “alearned orthography.” 
These expressions maylead to misunderstandings, 
which it is necessary to avoid. After having 
explained his opinions on the popular language, he 
says that it remains to determine what was the 
linguistic situation from the point of wew of 
that other factor which was so {mportant—Vedic 
or classical Sanskrit. Palxographical facts hold 
here th first place. Some are common to both 
the written styles of Piyadasi. while others are 
peculiar to one or other of them. The alphabet 
of the North-West possesses no special signs to 
indicate the long vowels. With Sanskrit, how- 
ever, which does not present itself to us under 
ordinary conditions, the case is different. It is 
a language partly artificial and learned, coming 
forth ready-made, and almost unchangeable from 
along preparation, and it had a mar before it 
was reduced to writing. It shows no trace, either 
in its orthography or in its forms, of a progres- 
sive development. It has only been possible: tu 
write it, since it has commenced to be written 
under the same conditions as those under which 
it has continued to exist. For a language so 
elaborated, an alphabet incapable of indicating 
the long vowels would never huve served as a 
means of notation. 

‘Agam, both Piyadasi’s written styles have a 
common feature. Neither of them expresses the 
doubling of similar or homogeneous consonants. 
Now Sanskrit, from the earliest time that it 
appears to us, observes this doubling wherever it 
is etymologically required. Neither the Vedic 
northe grammatical and classical Sanskrit is ever 
written without observing this practice. But if 
this practice had been established for the learned 
language, it would certainly have introduced itself 


_ Into the popular language, as in fact we see did 


occu, in the case of the literary Pr&krits, _ Indeed 
it may well be asked how the orthography of our 
dialecta did not-of its own accord adopt a usage 
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so natural, and M. Senart sees for this but one 
satisfactory explanation; vis. the persistent in- 
fluence of the Semitic writing, or writings on 
which the alphabets of Piyadasi were modelled. 
A long effort was necessary to conquer that, and 
it will subsequently be shown how the new 
practice is exactly one of the features which cha- 
racterise the customs of the literary language. 
M. Senart then discusses: the peculiarities of 


the Indian alphabet of Piyadasi; viz. the existence ' 


of signs, for long vowels, the single sign for r, 
whether preceding or following a consonant, the 
non-existence of a sign for-the vowel ri, and the 
absence of the three signs corresponding to the 
three sibilants of ‘the ‘learned langyage. In 
connection with this he considers and rejects the 
theory that there is a sign for the palatal é gs 
well as for the dental s at Khalst. He then 
concludes—‘“ To sum up, neither the alphabet of the 
North- Wes, nor the Indian alphabet, could have 
been employed at that epoch for writing Sanskrit. 
The Indianalphahet, the only one of the two which, 


as it turned out, has been applied to Sanskrit,. 


appears to us exactly at this stage making its 
way to the modifications which fitted it for this 
vole; we know of no trace of any ather alphabet 
which could have served for the graphic repre- 
sentation of Sanskrit. We are hence compelled 
to this conclusion; at the epoch of Piyadasi, 
Sanskrit had not yet been written, and, as all 
ow arguments apply equally to the Vedic and 
religious language, the conclusionis of equal value 
for it as for Sanskrit, properly so-called, the 
classical language.” 

But between these two idioms there is an im- 
portant, difference to be noted. The elaboration 


of classical Sanskrit could only have taken place 


with the view of an extended and popular use— 
with the view of a written use. To say that it 
had not been written, is to say that it did not 
exist,-at least under its completed definite form. 


But it is not the same with the Vedic language.. 


Not only could its essential memorials exist in an 
oral condition, but they were able, under’ this 
form, to be the object of a culture purely oral 
and more or less complete. Eminent Indian 


scholars have considered and do consider that the: 


composition of the Prdtisdkhyas does not imply 
the use of writing. These indications combme 
‘to explain an apparent contradiction between two 
propositions; on the one hand the paleographic 
condition of our monuments proves that in India 
they had not yet written, and had not yet finally 
elaborated, the classical idiom which subsequently 
‘took so prominent a position: on the other hand, 
the orthography of the popular dialects, which 
our monuments reflect for us, reveals the action, 


Me ww ee 
wee 


more or less latent, but all the sume certain, uf 
a previous philological culture. Iti; only to the 
oral tradition of the religious literature, and to 
the efforts at preservation and phonetic analysis 
of which it was the cause, that it is possible, 
and to which M. Senart proposes to refer it. 

One cannot help but remarking how happily this 
origin explains the particular forma of action, 
Inequal and indirect, incomplete and accidental, 
which we have been able to describe. 

G. A. Grirzaow. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
ON THE Mzanreas or rae Worp Hat. 

There are many songs on the various meanings 
of the word arrx. One will be found (e.g.} in 
Fallon’s Dict. s. v.; another has been given by 
Captain Temple in the Journal Asintic Soc. Beng. 
See also my Maithil Chrestomathy, Vocab. s. v. 

The following is a similar Meithilt rhyme on 
the meanings of the word eft :— 

at qa et Gas 

ait-e UAE aft et aaare | 
eit az ze eit Vit hres 
MUR TAT OT TASTE | 

This means, ‘Indra thundered, and the frog 
heard it. When he heard the frog's croaking, 
the snake came along (fo eat him). The peacock 
met him on the road, and the peacock fell upon 
the snake, and by the might of the peacock the 
frog escaped.’ 

Somes Vuerszs on FParrs. 

Fhe following two gets of verses, on faith, are 
very popular in Mithilé. The author and date 
of both are unknown to me. 

¢ Pat Preae Pert aent gat: 

are pears Say TTSTTCET | 

qt HON are T Sera: 

ad Ptrratt c& qraferanht: 

“O heart, think long on‘the feet of Krishna, with 
the help of whom thou must cross the ocean of 
existence. Amongst sons, wife, or friends thou 
wilt have no helpers, all that one sees of these is 
but by the help of mirage.” ‘The text of the above 
appears to be corrupt. 


ger eatery ays 
rary F Tag RAAT HES: | 
mRararyre: 


WTITATATS : 
OSPR SAC BAT | 
‘O Krishna, may this very day the swan of my 





_ heart dwell within tha cage of thy lotua-feet ; for 


at the time of losing my vital breath, when my 
throat is obstructed with the humoura of my body, 
it will be too late for me to attempt to remember 
thee.” G, A. GIERGON. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


CavaLogurs or THe MSS. rm ree Rorat Lreary 
av BrRun. Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisee der 
kiniglichen Bibliothek au Berlan. Vol. V. Sanskyitand 
Prakrit MSS., Part II. Section I. (By A. Lihat, 
Berlin, A. W. .1886. Large Quarto, pp. vill 


This first section of the second part of Dr. 
‘Weber’s Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS, in the Berlin Library deals with Brah- 
manic and Sanskrit literature. A notice on the 
title-page informs us that the Second Section, 
dealing with Jain works, will shortly follow. 

The book is in every way worthy of the great 
reputation of its author. Such a compilation, 
involving immense labour, combined with the 
most minute and painstaking accuracy, could, 
indeed, only have been successfully accomplished 
by a scholar possessed of the learning, at once 
deep and many-sided, of Dr. Weber. 

Altogether 358 works are described in the 
Catalogue, which is arranged according to order 
of subjects under the main heads of (A.) 
Brahmanic, and (B.) Sanskyit Literature. 
Under the first head Dr. Weber includes the 
Védas and their connected literature, classed 
under the subheads of (1) Rigvéda, (2) Sdmavéda, 
(3) Yajurvéda, (4) Atharvavéda, (5) Véddngas, and 
their kin, Under the second head are included 
I. Poetry (pic, Dramatic, Narrative, Lyrico- 
didactic, and texts in the vernacular); IT. Science 
(Philosophy, Language, Mathematics, &c.), and 
TH. Lawe, Customs and Cultus (smriti, dchdra, 
atétra). The seientific collection is particularly 
rich, containing over 14) works, of which more 
than a hundred deal with the subject of Lan- 
guage, classed under Grammar, Lexicography, 
Prosody, Rhetoric, and Music. The grammatical 
schools, of which examples are included, are those 
of Panini, the KAtantra, Chandra, Jainéndra, the 
Prabédhachandrikd the Bhijavydkarana, Vyidi 
Sakat&éyana, the Sdrasvaia and Hémachandra, No 
less than fifty-seven works fall under the last 
head, including several copies of the valuable 
Sabddnuédeona and its vritti, by Hémachandra 
himeelf. Five schools of philosophy are represented 
wis, the Védinta, Mimazhsd, Vaiiéshika, and 
Nyfya, embracing altogether fourteen entries, 
including one copy of the Shaddaréanasangraha. 

Tn the collection of poetical works, are in- 
elnded « momber of Prikrit MSS., principally 
commentaries on well-known books such as the 


RBitubetdha,, Saptatataka, &o., in that language. 


Under the head of Purdzas, Upopwrdeas &c., there 


+ 


are several little-known treatises; amongst 
which may be mentioned the Gargasamnhitd 
(very fully described), ASvaghésha’s Buddha- 
charita (a transcription in Roman characters by 8. 
Goldschmidt), the Ramdntjacharita (valuable for 
the history of the rise of the Vaishnava sects), 
and the curious Khalavaktrachapétikd. The verna- 
cular texts are few in number, but are more than 
usually interesting in character. Thus there are 
the Prithvéchandracharita of Manikyastrisun- 
dara, written in Vik. Sam. 1573 (c. 1516 A. D.) from 
the Achalagachha; the Manichiddvaddna in 
Népali; 46 KAsmixt songs, with English transla- 
tion by Pandit Hargopail (?) collected and annotated 
in German by Dr. F. Jagor; and a collection of 
popular songs from Hindustan. 

As an example of the completeness and care 
with which each book is described, we may take 
as an example the copy of the Satapatha- 
Bréhmana in the Médhyarhdina School (Nos. 1464 
to 1470 in the Catalogue). We. have first a 
reference to the printed edition of the work, and 
to its translation. Next is given the colophon, 
showing the MS. to have been written in Vik. Sar. 
1531, together with a description in German of 
the character of the text, and manner in which it 
is written. Then follows a description in greater 
detail of each of the seven volumes, giving the 
pages on which each section of the work begins. 
Then we have twelve pages of minute analysis 
of the contents of the work, under the form of 
a list (with references) of the various names 
&c. alluded to in it. Next follows a page of 
textual comparison between the present M8. and 
the printed edition. Finally, we have a short note 
on the accentuation of the MS. 

It is difficult to give fuller particulars of this 
monumental work, owing to its very nature. The 
best catalogue in the world is not for continuous 
reading, but for reference. As a work of reference, 


the one under review is singularly complete. I 


have already alluded to its evident accuracy ; 
and this accuracy is rendered the more patent 
by a system of typography which renders the 
book a particularly pleasant one to refer to. The 
thanks of all Indian scholars are due to Dr. Weber 


‘for this helpful and interesting volume; and, 


we shall eagerly look for the publication of the 


promised second section, dealing with the Jain 
MSS. of the collection. 


Gzornce A. GRIERSON. 
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AN ASTROLOGICAL SANAD GRANTED BY GOVINDBAV GAIKWAD. 
BY CAPTAIN RB, C, TEMPLE. 
From the papers of the late Sardér B. V. Sdetri* and Mr. D. H. Wddid. 


FAMILY of Gélé Brahmans of the village 
A of Ayana, inthe Valésar pargandé according 
to the old distribution of the Gaikwéd’s 
territories, but now in the Palsfna Taluka of the 
Nausari District, holds its lands in accordance 
with a curious sanad granted to an ancestor, 
named Chinté Mahadév Gdlé, by the Gaikwad 
Gévindrav in 17938 A.D. This sanad informs 
us that the lands were granted to the Brih- 
man in consequence of a successful prophecy, 
and it would be very interesting to know ifany 
more such grants are to be found in India. 
I am told that there are. 

Chinté6 Mahadév Gé6]é had a son Miadhav- 
riv Gélé, who died without issue, but adopted 
one Chintiman, who, as Chintiman Madhav- 
rav Gdlé, is the present holder of the village of 
Ayan&, above mentioned. Chinté Mahidév 
Gélé was, it seems, a well known seer and astro- 
loger ; but his descendants do not appear to be 
endowed with his powers. 

It will be observed that the sanad, which is in 
the Médt character, and -of which a photo-litho- 
graph is given in the plate attached to this paper, 
with a transcription and translation, says :— 

“ Having been an exile from Badéda (Baroda) 
for twenty-five years without returning to that 
place to repossess my patrimony and regain my. 
principality, and it being likely that I would 
return to Badéda, I requested you to write 
down for me a prophecy. * * * On this, 
after consulting the Sdstras, and by the favour 
of the gods, you blessed me, saying that 
I should very soon come into the posses- 
sion of my patrimony as before; and.with full 
assurance gave me, a year ago, 2, sealed letter, 
blessed by you, containing predictions in the 
matter, saying :—‘In the Saka year 1714, (cyclic 
year) Paridhdvi, in the first prahari of the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight of Mirgaéirsha, 
about four ghatikds after the Dhanlagnd, you 
will be invited to Pané (Poona) to the presence 
ea ioe ee Pale st erie ar 


fee Geeekion and remark. Hoe took much trouble to 
procure the photographs from which the facsimile plate 
accompanying this r was made, and to procure 
information about the holders of the sanad. He ‘pub- 
lished an account of it from s very different point of 
Hi to the present one in the Theosophist some or 
our years ago. 

. ‘Ae a matter of fact GGvindr&y, as will be seen lower 


of the Sarkar (Péshwa) ; and, on your agreeing 
to present him with a sum of money and to cede 
to him some territory, you will be re-invested 
with the robes of your principality * * * * 
You will be allowed to go to Badéda, but for 
eleven months afterwards you will be detained 
at Piné, during eight months of which deten- 
tion severe calamities will befall you. But 
after a time all your trials will come to an 
end; the territory taken away from you will be 
re-ceded according to the Péshwa’s agreement ; 
and then you will go to Badéda in the month 
of Migha without the least delay !’ So you 
predicted in the letter ; and all the predictions 
have been fulfilled as experienced by me.” 
From the above we get the dates of Friday, 
the 7th December 1792 A.D., as the date of 
Gévindriv’s visit to the Péshwi at Poons; and 
January-February 1794 A.D. as the date of his 
entry into Baroda as Gaikwad. The date of the 
sanad itself is Wednesday the 4th December 


"179387 


The historical facts appear to be as follows :-— 
Damijiriy Gaikwid died in 1768 A.D. leaving 
several sons by three wives. The eldest was 
Ssyijiriv by the second wife,‘and the second 
was GOvindrav by the first wife. There were 
besides Pilaji, Manaji and Murarriv by the 
third wife, and a sixth son Fatésingh by either 
the second or third wife. Sayijiriv was an 
idiot; and Givindriv, on the payment of over 
50 lékhs of rupees to the Péshwi, was pro- 
claimed Gaikwid. He was, however, ® man 
of weak and vacillating character, and by 1771 


! . Bnt the sonad 
‘se Soe eee aia 
invested © tho intber i a oe angesk Lis 
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Gdvindrav, during the many years he was 
kept out of his dominions, made repeated 
abortive efforts to recover his own, and was at 
the time of Manaji’s death dwelling in obscurity 
at Daur near Poona. But at last, on-signing an 
agreement to pay 120 ldkhs of rupees and give 
up large territories, he was allowed to re-enter 
Baroda as Gaikwad on the 19th December 
1793, where he remained till his death on 19th 


September 1800. 
With this much introduction I will now give 


the document in extenso, 
Trxt, 

SISA HiT 

we are ata wart Pear 
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TRANSLATION. 

Glory to Mhalsakant !* 

To the versed in the Védas, Rajééri Chintd 

Mahadév, surnamed Giélé, (Brihman of 
the) gétra Bhiradvaja, 

(A follower of the) Aévaldyana-Sétras, 
Mahajan,* of the village 

Of Véltur, tarf Guhigar, téluka 

Aijanvél, in the subhd of Dabhél, prént 

Rajapur, 

Humble greeting. 

I, your servant, possessed of immense 
wealth, Rajmanya” 

Gévindriv Gayakwad Sénaé Khaskhél 

Samésér Bahidur, knowing you (to be) 

Well versed in astrological lore and pious 
and great,’ 

And having been myself an exile from 
Badéda for twenty-five years 

Without returning to that place to repos- 
sess my patrimony 

And regain my principality, 

And (it being likely that) I would returz 
to Baddda, 

(Requested) you to write down for me a 
prophecy. 

And, in the event of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy, 

In charity, in the name of Krishna, a 
village (worth annually) rapees five 
thousand. 

I agreed to grant you. On this, 

After consulting the Sdstras, and 

By the favour of the gods, you blessed me, 
saying that I should 

Very soon come into the possession of 
my patrimony as before ; 

And with full assurance 

Gave me, a year ago, @ sealed letter, bless- 
ed by you, containing 


25 Predictions in the matter, (saying) :—* In 


the Saka year 1714, (the cyclic year) 
Paridhavi, 
In the first prahart of the eighth (day) of 
the dark fortnight of Margaéirsha, 
About four ghatikds after the Dhanlagné,° 


you will be invited to Péiné to the 


2A name of Khaniéréy r Khapgébé, » form of 
Bhairava. He is the tutelary god of the Gsikwids, 
and hence all their documents begin with the invocation 
Srt-Mhdledkdant. 


* Here 
personage. 


the word means an illustrions-or famous 


35 


45 


50 


This gives , 


ae ee 


eequen © eeerepaet tt priatiebtiinbabaprmied aim wt iti - 


presence of the Sarkér (3.¢. the Pésh- 
wa), 

And on your agreeing to present him with 
@ sum of money 

And to cede to him some territory, 

You will be re-invested with the robes of 
your principality, 

As a token of great honor three #rpich’ 
composed of 

Forty-five rabies and fourteen diamonds, 
of which three (will be) lange and 

Eleven small, a éurdé® of pearls about 

Four hundred and ninety-six in number, 
an elephant, and an iron-grey horse, 

Will be at the same time presented (to 
you). | 

You will be allowed to go to Badida, bat 
for eleven months afterwards 

You will be detained at Pfiné, 

During eight months of which (detention) 
severe calamities will befall you. 

But after a time all your trials will come 
to an. end, 

The territory taken away from you will 
be re-ceded according to (the Pésh wii’s) 
agreement, 

And then you will go 

To Badéda in the month of Migha without 
the least delay.” So you 

Predicted in the letter, and all the pre- 
dictions 

Have been falfilled, as experienced by me : 
by which I became convinced 

That you were certainly favoured of the 
gods, and 80 

Had always s perception in vision of the 
the gods, and that you 

Were great, » proper person to bestow 
charity upon; a strict observer of the 
Sndnasarkdhyd’ and a worthy 

Saint, and that (therefore) according to 
my promise, | 

Tt was necessary for-me to do as I had 
promised. And thinking that 

To do so will be auspicious to my prin- 
cipality and conducive to my own 
good, 


of the san inbo Sagittarius. 
ne te Daommber, WOR 


se eee cceament, ae 
* Ceremonial 


ablation. 
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The entire village of Ayand, with its sur- 
roundings in the Valésar pargand, 
Yielding a gross revenue (annually) of 
rupees five thousand, together with 
a relinqnishment 

Of my own rights, all taxes and assess- 
ments and current cess, as well as 
(power to levy) any hereafter,— 

And making you a rightful and permanent 
holder of the said village, 

With (power to exact) forced labour, and 
fall rights over its waters, trees, 

Forests, stone, and treasure-trove,— 

I give you, to be enjoyed from generation 
to generation, with all its boundaries, 

In the name of Krishna, as alms, 

I have thus fulfilled my promise. 

As long as the sun and moon last, 

Enjoy this gift, happily and freely, from 
generation to generation, 

With constant prayer for the welfare of 
my principality. 


55 


60 


This day, Sursann (year) 1194,?° the 
(Faslf) year 1208, 
Samvat 1850, Sake 1715,22 (the cyclic year) 
Pramithi, being on the first day 
Of the bright fortnight of Margaéirsha, the 


Here follows’ small seal with the words 
dwt Be for oS yo “it is settled.” 

Next is the “prayer” or oath in Sanskrit :-— 

The gift given by one’s self is meritorious: 
doubly so the protection of the gift given by 
others. 

The gift of him that taketh away those 
given by others becomes fruitless. 

Land granted by one’s self is as a daughter, 
that granted by one’s ancestor is as a sister, 
and that granted by others is as a mother, 

So he that takes away such grants of land 
cohabits, as it were, with these three. He 
that takes away grants of land given by him- 
self or others becomes a worm and wallows 
with his forefathers in his own excrement. 

Such is the oath. 


This is followed by two small seals with the 


| words @aaq @z on them, 


_ At the beginning of the 51st and 52nd lines 
is the Gaikwid’s own seal, the transcription 
of which is as under: 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, M.F.L.S. 


XXIV.—The Gardener's Cunning Wife. 
a poor gece Tilage there lived with hie wife 
gardener, who cultivated: vegetables in 
a small ‘patch in the backyard of his house. 
They were in thirty little beds, half of which 
he would water every day. This occupied. 
him from the fifth to the fifteenth ghatiké. 


His wife used to cut a basketfal of vegetables 
every evening, and he took them in the morn- 
ings to sell in the village, The gale brought 
him a measure or two of rice, and on this 
the family lived! If he could manage any 
extra work of an evening he got a few coppers, 
which seryed to meet their other expenses. 


™ There is a regretable error in the title of the late 
s J ‘ ?P 
attached, which gives the Saka year an 1714, 


pt 


1795, Mt Fields the date : Wednesday, the 4th December, 
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Now, in that village there was a temple to 
Kali, before which was a fine tank with a 
mango tree on its bank. The fish in the tank 
andthe mangoes from the tree were dedicated 
to the goddess, and were strictly forbidden 
to the villagers. If any one was discovered 
cutting a mango or catching a fish he was at 
once excommunicated from the village. So 
strict was the prohibition. 

The gardener was returning home one 
morning after selling his vegetables and passed 
by the temple. The mangoes, 80 carefully 
guarded by-religious protection, were hanging 
on the tree in great numbers, and the gardener’s 
eyes fell on them!’ His mouth watered. He 
looked round about him, and fortunately there 
was no one by, at least, as far as his eyes 
could reach. So he hastily plucked one of 
the mangoes and with nimble feet descended. 
into the tank to wash it. Just then a 
most charming shoal of fish met his eyes. 
These protected dwellers in the tank had no 


notion.of danger, and so were frolicking about 


at their ease. The gardener looked about him 
‘first and finding no one by caught half a dozen 
stout fish at one plunge of his hand. He hid 
them and the mango underneath the rice in 
his basket and returned home, happy in the 
thought that he had not been caught. Now 
he had a special delight in fish, and when he 
reached his house he showed what he brought 
to his wife and asked her to prepare & dish 
with the newly caught fish and the never-till- 
then tasted mango. 

Meanwhile he had fo water his'garden, and 
went to the back yard for the purpose. The 
watering was done by a pikdfa. He used to 
ran up and down the pole while a friend of 
his, the son of his neighbour, lifted the water 
and irrigated the garden. 

Meanwhile his wife cooked tho dish of 
mango and fish in & pan, and found the flavour 
go:sweet that even while the dish was only 
half cooked she began to taste one ‘bit 
after another till more than half ‘had already 
gone down her throat! The dish was at last 
cooked and the few remaining slices in the 
pan were taken off the fire, so she went into the 
werandah and from thence .53awW her husband 


running up 


thet he should come ia and taste it. How 





‘and down the “pikdga. She 
beckoned to him that the dish was ready aad 


ever, he never noticed her, but kept on running 
up and down the pikite, and while doing so 
he was obliged to wave his hands sbout, 
and this his wife mistook ss an indication 
that she might eat up her portion of the dish. 
At any rate her imagination made her think 
so; and she went in and ate a slice, and then 
went out into the verandah again to call 
her husband, who was still running up and 
down the pikéta. Again, her husband, so she 
thought, waved his bands in permission to go on 
with her dinner. Again she went in and had 
another slice. Thus it went on for s full 
ghatikd till the last slice was consumed ! 

“‘ Alas!’ thought she, “With what great 
eagerness my husband fetched the fish and the 
mango and how sadly, out of greediness, have 
I disappointed him! Surely his anger will 
know no bounds when he comes in, I must 
soon devise some means to save myself.” 

So, she brought the pan in which she cooked 
the fish and mango out of the house and covered 
it with another pan of similar size and sas 
down before it. Then she undid her hair 
and twisted it about her head until it was 
dishevelled, She then began to make a greas 
noise. This action by a women in an literate 
family of low caste is always supposed to 
indicate a visitation from a goddess or &. 
demon: so when her husband from the pikita 
tree saw the state of his wife, his guilty 
conscience smote him. The change in his 
wife alarmed him, and he came down andden- 


‘ly and stood before her. As soon a8 she saw 


him she roared ont at him :-— 
«Why beve you injured me to-day by 
plundering my mango and fish? How dare 


you do such an irreligions act? You shall 


goon see the results of your impertinence |” 


“The goddess bas come upon my wife most 
terribly,” thought the poor man. “ Her divine 


power may soon Kill her | ‘ What shall I do?” 
Sohe fell at the feet of the divine visitation, as 
he thought it to be, and eaid; “My moet holy 
goddess, your dog of a servant ha. this day 
deviated from the stesight path, Excuse 
him this time, and he will never do 80 & 


second time,” ; 
© Ram then with the pan which contains the 


peaulis of your. sin, and dip it deep into my 


ho mango shall take its plaop in the tree,” 
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The gardener received the order most sub- that his sin that day had been forgiven, and that 
missively, and teking.the pan in his hand flew | the cooked fish had become alive agam and the 
to the tank. There he dipped itin the water | mango « living one. Thus did the cunning 


and came back to his house fully believing | wife save herself from her husband’s wrath! 
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BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADA. 


No, X.—Prince Sabar. 


There was once a great and powerful Sultan 


who had seven daughters. He was very fond 
of them all, more especially of the youngest, 
who, likewise, was the pet of the whole 
family. It was natural, therefore, that she 
should be regarded with jealousy by her elder 
sisters. | 

One day the Sultin being in a humorous 
mood, summoned them all before him and put to 
them the following rather queer question :— 

“Do you attribute the prosperity and hap- 
piness which you now enjoy to the influence of 
your own gismat or mine? Tell me the exact 
truth, without fear or prevarication, for I want 
to see what each of you have to say on the 
subject.” 

Without a moment’s delay six of the girls 
cried ont at once, “Of course, father, there is 
_not the least doubt that if is to your good star 
that we are all indebted for all the happiness 
we enjoy. 

What was the surprise, however, of the 
Sultan when he found that his youngest and 
best loved daughter observed complete silence, 
while her sisters were speaking, and looked 
embarrassed and ill’at ease, as if she had some- 
thing on her lips that she dared not utter. 

“What is it?’ he cried ont, rather put ont 
at this strange behaviour of the young lady; 
“what is it that prevents your speaking out, 
my child, like your sisters? Surely-you don’t 
mean to disagree with them ?” 

“Tam very sorry to differ from them, my 

father,” she replied hesitatingly, “but I mean 
to answer your question in quite a different 
way. My opinion is that your-destiny cannot 
in any wige guide ours; we haye each our 
separate gismat which influences us either for 
good or for evil.. I am sure if cannot be other- 
wise. Were if not for my own good atar I 
could never have been your daughter and a 
princess.” 


“ Oh indeed !” cried the Sultan indignantly, 
“so you owe all your happiness to your own 
good star? Is this the return you make me 
for all the love I have bestowed upon you? 
You ungrateful creature! We shall see how 


| your gismat favours you in the future. Ho! 


guards, seize this undutiful girl, drive her 
away from my palace and never let me sea 
her face again !’ . 
The guards thereupon surrounded the poor 
girl, and she quietly walked with them out of 
the precincts of the town, when they left her. 
Some time after this the Sultin bethought 
himself of going on a visit to a distant country. 
So he got ready a beautiful ship, and on the 
auspicious day fixed upon by the astrologers 
for him to set out on the voyage, he took 
leave of all his friends and relations, as well as 
of his subjects, previous to embarking. While 
taking a last affectionate farewell of his six 


daughters he.asked each of them to name 


some particular object on which she had set 
her heart, and he would be happy to buy it for 
her. The girls each named the object that 
most suited her fancy and the Sultin at once 
went on board accompanied by his courtiers 
and a host of followers with bands of music 
playing. 

‘ Atthe appointed hour the mariners unfurled 
the sails, and raised the anchor, but what was 
their surprise to find that the ship, in spite of 
a most favourable wind, stood stock-still, like 
an obstinate horse. They spent a good deal of 
time in endeavouring to find out what it was 
that impeded her progress, for they knew that 
everything both in and out of the vessel was 
to a pin as it ought to be. At last the Sultan 
sent for the most clever astrologers from the 
city and they, after a great deal of delibera- 
tion, declared. that the ship did not move only 
because the Sultin had neglected one of his 
nearest blood relations, and had not asked ‘her 


| Instructions as to what gift he was to bring 
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her from the country he was going to. The 
Sultan was at once put in mind of his | went on board withont it. 

youngest daughter, and though rather crest- In due time the anchor was raised and the 
fallen he expressed great indignation at the | sails unfurled; but lo! the vessel again stood 
idea of obstacles being thrown in his way on |-firm as a rock! The Sultin at once knew 
account of such a worthless creature. He, | what this was owing to, and in great rage 


however, at once despatched messengers to | directed his servants once more to go on shore 
find oué the poor victim of his displeasure, and 


nobody.-knew anything abont it and aqrordingiy 








learn from her what she would have her father 
buy for her in the strange land for which he 


was bound. 


One of the messengers after a great deal 


of fruitless search found her at last in a jungle, 
under the far-spreading branches of a large 
tree, where she lived like an ascetic devoted 


to the service of Allah. She was at prayer 


when the man approached her and was s0 


deeply absorbed in it that she hardly noticed 


him. So he called out to her, and in a rade 
half-hearted sort of way delivered bis message 
to her demanding an immediate reply. 


The princesa being in the midst of her 
prayer vouchsafed to him no reply, but simply 


said, “sabar,” «¢., “have patience.” The mes- 
senger however was disposed to take this 
mandate as a reply from her and at once left 
her, and hurrying to his master, told him 
that the princess had asked for a thing called 
66 Sabar.’’ 

« Sabar,” said the Sultan, “whatcan the stupid 


creature mean by it! It is just like her 


impudence to send me such a reply, but she 
shall have her deserts.” 

As he was speaking these words the vessel 
commenced to move and being a good sailer 
she went at a remarkably rapid rate and soon 
reached. her destination. 

As soon as the ship dropped anchor there 
the Sultan landed with sll his followers. He 
remained in the city for several days, and 
enjoyed, himself immensely. When it was tame 
for him to leave, he began to prepare for 
his return journey. He had spared neither 
pains nor gold in procuring the choice things 
that his six favourite danghters had wished 
for and had them safely stored in the ship. As 
for his youngest daughter’s requeath he met 


with the same reply wherever he inquired, 


for it, namely, that there was no sach thing as 
sabar anywhere on earth. The Sultin there- 


fore, persuaded. himself that there was no TBO. 


in wasting more time ‘in search of it, since 





and inquire of every passer-by in the streets 
whether he or she knew of any one who had 
the mysterious thing called eabar for sale, and 
who would part with it for = large som of 
money. The servants wandered all over the 
city the whole day in search of that rare 
commodity, bné every one to whom they ques- 
tioned about it laughed at them for their 
pains. They were tired of the business and 
were just going to give it up, at least for the 
day, when a poor old woman happened to 
pasa by, and on their putting her the same 
question that they had pnt to thousands before 
that day, she replied :—~ 

< Sabar! Oh yes, I know of a thing that is 
called by that name, It isa stone, lying half 
buried in my yard. It has lain there ever 
since I was born, and has heen known sa the 
‘Saber Stone.”? What price world you pay 
for it P | 

The servants were very giad to hear this, 
and said, “ Come, good woman, let us have it, 
and we shall give you a handful of gold for xt. 

The woman was in high glee at being 
offered so much as @ handfal of gold for « 
worthless stone, for it was much beyond her 
wildest expectations, So'she took them to her 
cottage in all haste and readily parted with 
the big rough stone, in exchange for the gold 
they gave for it The men hurried to the 
shore with the stone and as soon aa they 
placed it on board the ship she began to sail 
away at a rapid rate, and in « few days. the 
Sultan reached home in eafety. 

A day or two after his arrival he sent the 
stone to where his danghier lived with the 
same meseenger whom he had despatched to 
her before. When she saw her father’s servant 
approach her, with » heavy borden on his 
head, she was rejoiced to, think that his heart — 
had softened towards her, and that as & proof 
of ib he had sent hers rich present. But what 
yas her grief when, upon the man coming 
near, she saw nothing but a bage black stone . 
ppon his head. He inid hit. barden down sé 
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her feet, and said rather gruffy: “Here's 
the thing, the ‘sabar’ you asked for! 
Surely your star seems to be a very bright 
one, my lady, for while the Sultim brought 


your sisters the choicest diamonds and rubies’ 


he could find, to your share has fallen only a 
rough black stone. Keep it safe, however, my 
lady, for it will serve you at least for washing 
your clothes on!” So saying he walked away. 

At these taunting words the poor girl was 
wounded to the heart and burst out crying and 
was very unhappy for the rest of the day. 
The next morning she put all her strength to- 
gether and rolled the stone into a corner, with 
the intention of putting it to the very use her 
father’s servant had advised her. 

Day after day the poor girl went on scrub- 
bing and robbing her rags on the stone, and 
thinking of her once great position as a 
princess, and the respect and admiration she 
commanded at her father’s court, till the tears 
would start to her eyes at the thought of her 
altered state. 

After using it for a few days ‘she noticed 
that the stone was gradually wearing away and 
getting thinner and thinner every day. She 
attributed this to its softness, and thought no 
more of it, till one day its surface suddenly 
broke under the pressure of her hand, and to 
her great surprise she saw a beautaful fan 
lying neatly folded im a recess inside the stone! 
She pulled it out at once, and having been a 
stranger to such luxury for a long time she 
began fanning herself with it, when lo! and 
behold! as if in response to the waving of the 
fan a very handsome, tall, and sprightly young 
prince .appeared before her and stood as if 
awaiting her commands! She was so much 
confused at this sight that she dropped the fan 
and was running away to hide herself, when 
the prince caught her in his arms, and tried to 
calm her fears by telling her that the fan pos- 
sessed the power of summoning himself, who 
was called Prince Sabar, from wherever he 
might be, ifit were only waved in the usual way 
that fans are used. If, however, he said, it were 


waved the other way it could make him return. 


to his father’s, territory at once. The princess 
was very much surprised at this, and picking 
up the fan, playfully .gave it a shake or‘ two, 
‘when all ‘at once the prince vanished from her 
sight! She was munch distressed at this, but 


soon waved the fan the right way and suc- 
ceeded in getting him back to her. 

In a short time she grew so fond of him 
that she thenceforth scrupulously avoided 
waving the fan any more and kept him con- 
stantly near her. In time the prince had a 
large palace built for her, near her cottage and 
she went and lived there with him in great 
pomp, and was very happy. Whenever Prince 
Sabar wished to see his parents he would 
persuade her to wave the fan in the required 
way, and he was immediately transported to 
their palace. With the exception of these visits 
Prince Sabar never left the princess alone. 

Now it happened that the Sultan and his six 
daughters got wind of this happy change in 
the fortunes of their despised relative ; where- 
upon the sisters were mightily jealous of her, 
while the Sultan was so mach chagrined and 
mortified that he would not'even have her 
mentioned in his hearing. One day the six 
girls, without asking the Sultan’s permission, 
paid a visit to their youngest sister. She 
welcomed them in all the joy of a loving heart, 
and pressed them to remain; but they soon 
went away, promising to return some other 
day. 

After they were gone Prince Sabar who had 
learnt from the princess herself all the parti- 
culars of the ill-treatment she had received at 
the hands of her father, expressed his doubts 
as to the advisibihty of admitting them into 
her new home, for he feared that in their 
jealousy at her good fortune they would not 
scruple to adopt some means of putting an 
end to her happiness. But the artless and 
uitsuspecting princess thought differently, and 
looked forward with rapture to those days on 
which she expected visits from them. 

Qne day the prince expressed a desire to 
pay an evening’s visit to his parents and the 
Princess waveg her fan and allowed ‘him to go. 
Some time after he was gone she felt so 


lonely and sad that she was wishing to sumr 


mon him back again, when to her joy her 
sisters came on a visit to her and remained 
with her till late in the night. 

She was very happy in their company, and 
laughed and conversed with them with'a light 
heart. Her sisters, however, were a, little 
reserved and embarrassed, and did not freely 
respond to her gaiety, not only becanse they 
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felt very jealous of her, but becanse they had 
that evening planned the destruction of the 
good Prince Sabar. So while some of them 
held their unsuspecting sister in conversation 
the others quietly glided into the room where 
Prince Sabar’s bed was, and pulling out the 
bed-sheet, spread upon the mattress with their 
own hands a quantity of pounded glass, 
mixed with a poison of the worst kind, which 
they had brought with them for the purpose. 
Then hastily spreading the sheet again they 


got out of the room and joined their sisters. 


When night had far advanced the six wicked 
princesses left their sister’s palace on their 


return home. 


Hardly were they gone when the princess: 
waved her.fan and got her beloved Prince 
As it was late at 
night when he, came he felt tired and sleepy, 
and went at once to bed, while the princess 
proceeded. to say her prayers before doing the 
same. All at once however Prince Sabar cried. 
out, “Help! O help me! I am pierced on all 
sides with something and don’t know what to 
do! I am sure it is the work of those wicked 
sisters of yours. I told you not to countenance 


Sabar once more near her. 


their visits; but you would have your will. 
Now you will soon be able to enjoy their com- 


pany to your heart’s content, for I am well- 
nigh dead! Do! for Heaven’s sake wave your 


fan, and let me go back to my parents.” 
The bewildered princess ran up to him and 
found him covered all over with powdered glass 
which had entered his flesh and had cansed it 
to bleed on all sides. She had him at once 
removed to another bed and was proceeding 
to extract the pieces of glass from his flesh 
when the prince cried ont that he was not 
going to remain with her any longer, and 
forced her much against her will to wave the 
fan, and thus had himself transported to his 
native country. 
After his departure the prineess was in the 
st distress. She wept and tore her hair 
and waved her fan again and again to make him 
come back to her, but to her great sorrow he 
did not come. She cursed herself for having 
confided in her sisters, and wept very much ab 
the thought that it was perhaps because her 
lord was dead that he did not retara to her. 
After passing a sleepless night she rose be- 
times‘ and dressed herself in the guise of an 
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itinerant vendor of drugs, such as go tinvazh 
the jungles collecting roots anj herl«. and 
administer to the cure of human aiiments. 
Thug disguised she soonleft the palace tu yo 
in search of her lost lover's abode. 

For days she wandered from jungle to jangle 
without finding the least trace of ler dear 
prince Sabar, till at last she felt so fatigued 
and ill that she almost despaired of her own 
life, One day, as she was resting berse.f on 
the banks of » large river under the shade of 
some trees, she observed a pair of song birds 
sitting upon its branches, conversing with each 
other like human beings. One of them said— 

“How poor Prince Saber is suffering! How 
I pity the unfortunate young mar! I wish 
somebody would come to know of the healing 
properties of my excrement! If one were only 
to apply it all over his body, in the twinkling 
of an eye all the poisoned glass would come 
out of his flesh and a second application would 
heal the wounds and make the skin as whole 
2a before.” 

“Oh! this is all very well, bat supposing 
some one were to collect a quantity of your 
excrement how is he to go with it to the other 
side of this large river where the prince's 
palace is situated ?” asked the other bird. 

“Rasy enough,” eaid-the first, “he has only 
to remove some of the bark of this very tree 
that we are perching upon, and make it into s 
pair of enchanted sandals for his feet, and by 
wearing them he would be able to walk safely 
over the river. I wish there were some 
human being about here to listen to what 1am 
saying !” 

Having uttered these words, the birds flew 
away. Tho poor disheartened princess was #0 
overjoyed to hear what the bird had said that 
she regained her lost strength, and starting 
rapidly up from the ground on which she hod 
been, lying, she tore out % long sirip of the 
bark of the tree with a knife and soon fashioned 
a pair of sandals out of it, She then made 
them fast to her feet with the aid of some 
fibres, and, then collected as much of the excre- 
ment as she could carry in her valise. Then 
swinging it over her shoulders she hastily 
prepared to cross the river, though her heart 
misgave her and she could hardly believe that 
s pair of sandals such as she wore could have 
the power of enabling her to wade through 
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such a large rashing stream as the one before 
her. She therefore first put one foot and then 
the other into the water, and was hesitating 
whether to proceed further or withdraw, when 
suddenly she found herself gliding smoothly 
and at her ease over the surface of the water. 
In a very short time she was on the other side 
of the river, and found that she had arrived in 
yuite a strange land. 

Being dressed and equipped like an itinerant 
physician (vaid) she soon gathered a large 
crowd around her, from whom she speedily 
obtained information about Prince Sabay’s 
condition. She was told that his life had been 
despaired of and that though there were a 
number of the most skilful physicians attend- 
ing him, their united efforts had up to that 
time failed to give him any relief. 

Upon this the princess quickly turned her 
steps towards the royal palace, and arriving 
there boldly proclaimed that she possessed the 
means of curing the prince, and desired to be 
taken to him. 

As the prince’s father had issued a procla- 
mation calling upon physicians from far. and 
wide to come and try their skill upon his 
beloved son, the disguised princess was at 
once led into the presence of her long-lost 
lover. She was much grieved to see his wan 
looks and emaciated condition, and tears stole 
down her cheeks; but she dashed them off, 
and putting ona brave front, ordered a soft 
white sheet to be brought to her; and laying 
it on the floor, spread a quantity of the bird’s 
excrement thickly over it. She then carefully 
wrapped it all ronnd the prince’s person and 
placing his head upon a pillow stroked it gently 
with her own soft hands till he fell into a 
sweet slumber. His parents were surprised 
and delighted at this, for though the poor 
prince had long been unconscious of everything 
around him, he had known no sleep for 
days. 

After a few hours’ deep slumber during 
which the princess sat by his bedside watching 
him, the young man opened his eyes. The 
look of acute suffering that had been for 
months seen on his. visage was now gone and 
he appeared calm and refreshed. 

. The princess then removed thesheet from his 
body, and. what was the surprise of every one 
present to see it covered with any amount of 


glass and foul matter! The skin still had a 
scratched and wounded look, so the princess 
applied the excrement once more to it and 
in a few hours the prince was so wellas to be 
able to rise and walk about ! 

The joy of his parents knew no bounds at 
this miraculous restoration of their son to 
health, to say nothing of the great gratification 
oi the princess who had, however, to dis- 
semble and wear a most disinterested look. 

Prince Sabar’s father, the old king, who 
took her only for a wandering vaid, offered 
to bestow on her any amount of gold she 
wished for, but she stoutly refused to take 
anything at all. The prince and his parents 
were grieved at this refusal, and the latter in 
their anxiety to reward their son’s deliverer by 
any means in their power, tried to force the 
richest gifts they could think of on her; but 
the princess was firm, and told them that she 
was resolved to accept of nothing in con- 
sideration of her services, except the ring the 
prince had on his finger, the dagger he wore 
by his side, and the silk handkerchief he had 
in his hand. The prince at once divested 
himself of the three things she had asked for, 
and made them over to her. She put them in 
her valise, and saying that she was content 
with what she had got at once left the palace. 

By the help of her miraculous sandals 
she once more forded the river and after a long 
journey by land, arrived at her own palace. 

Casting off her disguise, she decked herself 
in a beautiful and becoming costume, and 
taking the magic fan in her hand summoned 
the prince before her. 

This time he soon obeyed the potent man- 
date, and came to her. He however, stood 
before her with his head turned away, and 
said angrily :— 

“Why should you want my company now? 
Surely your dear sisters’ company ought to 
be enough for you !” 

But the princess pretended not to ‘under- 
stand him, and said :— 

“Tell me, my dear lord, all that hap- 
pened to you after you forced me that 
day to send you away? I have been so 
unhappy sinee then, and none of my wicked 
sisters have visited me in your absence, for I 
have resolved to have nothing to do with them, 
after the most cruel way in whith they served 
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you that day; and I promise you therefore 
never to see them again.” 

This pacified the prince and he related to 
her all the story of his illness, how he had 
suffered the most intense agony for months 
together, and how a poor wandering vail had 


succeeded in curing him after the most skilful ; 
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| parents as the wandering vaid that had restored 
, to them their only son. They were so happy 
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physicians had failed. “I would give almost ° 


anything,” he cried rather warmly, ‘to see 
that noble deliverer of mine once more, and 
thank him for what he has done for me, so 
completely has he won my heart by his engaging 
manners. He seemed to have come on pur- 
pose to cure me, but still he would accept of 
nothing but my ring, my dagger, and my 
handkerchief.” 

The princess immediately produced the ring, 
and the dagger, and the handkerchief and 
showing them to the prince, said, “ Are these 
the three things you gave the vaid who cured 
you, my love ?”’ 

The prince at once recognized them and put 
her question upon question as to how she had 
come by them, and whether it was she who had 
sent the vaid to him, The princess there- 
upon related to him all her adventures from 
the time she had first started in search of him 
and ended by showing him the sandals by the 
help of which she had crossed the river. 

The delight of the prince knew no bounds, 
when he learnt that it was to his own sweet 
princess that he was indebted for his life. He 
pressed her to his heart and thanked her for 
all that she had undergone for his sake. 

A few days after this he took her to his 
native country and introduced her to his 
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: to find that the so-called eail was noue other 


than a princess, who loved their son dearly, that 


| they forthwith made preparations to have her 


married to the prince with betitting pomp. 

Many days before the day fixed for the 
wedding the old king sent Ictters to all the 
neighbouring sovereigns and chiefs invitiug 
them to his court to take part in the rejoicing». 
Amongst those who accepted the invitations was 
the father of the young princess, whom tke 
king had specially invited at Prince Sabar’s 
request, 

On the day following the wedding, Prince 
Sabar’s father held a grand darldr,at which he 
introduced all his royal guests to the marricd 
couple. When the turn of the princess's 
father came to be introduced to them, he was 
very much surprised on recognizing in the 
bride his own daughter, whom he had discarded 
long ago for what he considered her undutiful 
conduct towards him. The princess fell at his 
feet and entreated him to forgive her, now that 
she had proved to him beyond doubt that it 
was her own gismaé that had bronght about 
this happy change in her condition in spite of 
all the ill-nsage she had received at his hands. 

The Sultan was so struck with the force of 
her reasoning that he raised her up, and embrac- 
ing her before the assembled court londly 
expressed to her his regret at his inhuman 
conduct towards her, admitting at the same 
time that he was now convinced it ia to one’s 
own gismat that one is indebted for every- 
thing good or bad in this world.* 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA. 


No. 1.—Karne da Pequeno Joie.” 

There once lived a king and a queen who 
were blessed with three sons. The king 
spared. no care and trouble to educate them as 
befitting princes ; but the ofirdmohi bd," “The 
eldest is the most stupid,” proved true in 
their case, for the eldest prince, in spite of all 
the efforts of his: tutors, could learn nothing. 
The second, however, was painstaking, but he 
had not the gift of learning, and therefore did 


q et : » 


2 [This is a useful variant of the of 
Bath” in Lal Belari Day's Fotk-Tales of Bengal p. 1848. 


—Ep.j 38 ihe 
El story of Little Jolin This tale was originally 


not advance much. The who was 
called Pequeno Joao, owing to his short stature, 
was @ prodigy and « youth of great promise. 

One day the king, their father, wishing to 
learn how his sons were faring st school, sent 
for them snd asked them to recite their lessons, 
but he was quite disappointed when he heard 
the eldest and the second, though he hed some 
satisfaction from Pequeno Jodo. 

Dectng the best two would. be of no use to 
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him he thought best to give them some money 
and send them about their business to find their 
own living,* with strict injunctions never to 
return again. As for Pequeno Joaé, of course, 
he was to remain and sv-veed him as king. 
It so happened that Pequeno Jodo was strongly 
attached to his brothers, and could not part 
with them, and therefore asked the king to 
permit him also to go with them. The king 
and queen tried very hard to make him dis- 
suade from his intention to go, but to no purpose. 
The hopes of a bright future, namely of be- 
coming king after his father, even that had no 
effect with him. He was determined to go 
and go he must. So he set off a day or two 
after his brothers, and borne, as it were, by 
the wings of love, he came up with them on the 
third or fourth day. It was in a densely 
covered forest they met, where no living 
creature was to be seen, and it was pitch dark. 

Pequeno Joico suggested that one of them 
should climb the tallest tree and see if they 
could spy a human dwelling anywhere. The 
two others cared very little for him and told 
him to do it himself. He saw no alternative 
and soon went up a tree and when he came 
down said that he saw a light in a certain 
direction, and they all bent their steps towards 
that place. They had to travel long, and 
when they reached it they saw an old woman 
seated at the door, to whom Pequeno Jofo 
said: “Mother, allow us to stay in your house 
for the night.” 

The old woman answered: “My sons, I 
should be only too giad to entertain you for the 
night, bat am sorry I cannot, for my son, who 
is & rankhas*, will soon be at home, and he 
‘will surely make a meal of you.” | 

But Pequeno Jotio said: “Never mind, 
mother, I will arrange matters with your son.” 

The old woman, pityimg the folly of the 
princes, could not but agree to accommodate 
them. It was not long before the rdnkhas 
returned home, and as soon as he saw the 
three princes he thought what a fine supper 
they would make, but seeing they were hungry 
he determined to feed them well in the night 
and reserve them for breakfast. 

Now it happened that the rénkhas had three 
daughters. After supper he had a bed prepared 


* potbhdr. 





* rdkshaea. 


for six; and on one side slept the girls with 
white nightcaps on, and on the other the three 
princes with red caps on. For it should be 


‘said that the rdénkhas wanted to kill them in 


the night and therefore he gave them red caps 
to distinguish them in the dark. No sooner 
had. the two elder brothers laid their heads on 
their pillows than they were fast asleep, but 
Pequeno Joao, knowing what would otherwise 
become of them, kept awake. In the dead of 
the night when the rdnkhas was asleep he got 
up, changed caps and places with the girls; of 
course, without their knowledge. After mid- 
night the rénkhas woke up, sharpened his 
sword and not suspecting the trick of Pequeno 
Joao cut off the heads of the girls and went to 
sleep, thinking he was quite sure of a hearty 
breakfast off the boys. 

Now there was a very broad and deep river 
flowing past the rdénkhas’ house. So before 
dawn Pequeno Josio woke up his brothers and 
safely got over to the other side of it, where the 
rénkhas could not come, owing to his inability 
to swim. He also took the six caps with him. 

In the morning when the rénkhas’ awoke, 
what was his dismay! To his horror and great 
grief he found that he had killed his own 
daughters and that his victims had escaped. 
He ran out of the house to see if he could yet 
catch them, and saw them coolly seated on the 
opposite side of the river, quite out of his 
reach. He was mad with fury, but seeing he 
could do nothing cried out: ““Ho! Pequeno 
Joao, is this your gratitude for my entertaining 
you? You have caused the death of my 
daughters, and are now carrying away my caps P 
Well, well, I will make you pay for it.” But 
Pequeno Jo&o fearing nothing, said: “Never 
mind, rdxkhas, your wicked designs have 
turned on yourself,” 

Thus saying they started to find their for. 
tune in some other place. After many hours’ 
travelling they came to a splendid city and 
presented themselves before the king of that 
place and asked for service. The king seeing 
that they appeared to be of noble birth at once 
engaged the eldest as karbdari, and the second 
as overseer; but thinking the youngest un- 
educated, sent him to graze sheep, and so he 
was appointed a dhangdr !® 


* A shepherd. 
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So every morning Pequeno Jodo used to take 
the sheep out to graze, and near them he made a 
mach# for himself on a tree; and when the sheep 
had had their fill he wore one of the caps he 
had brought with him from the rénkhas’ and 
played on his pipe. The sound of the 
pipe had such a charm for the sheep that they 
would one and all keep dancing round and 
round the tree on which Pequeno Joao had 
made his machi. 

The king had an only daughter, the very 
image of beauty. She heard the music and saw 
Pequeno Joao playing his pipe and saw the 
sheep dancing round him from one of the palace 
windows. She had heard enough of music and 
seen many ashepherd of her father’s honse-hold 
grazing the sheep, but never knew that any 
one could make sheep dance! She also saw 
the cap Pequeno Joio wore, and, thinking the 
charm lay init, sent for him, and asked him to 
give her the cap. How could Pequeno Joio 
refuse her ? So he readily gave it up. 


On the following day Pequeno Joao was at his 


work as usual; and on that day he wore a second 
cap; and while he played his pipe the sheep 
danced. The princess seeing this asked him for 
that one too, and so on till she bad got five of 
the caps. On the sixth day, Pequeno Joao took 
the sheep out for grazing, and when they had 
grazed long enough, he took out his pipe and 
wore the sixth and the last cap. The princess 
saw it and sent for him, This time he hid the 
cap before he came into her presence, and when 
she asked for it, he said he had given her all 
the caps he had and that he had no more. But 
the princess had seen the sixth cap and could 


not be persuaded to believe that he had no- 


more, and persisted in her entreaties, promis- 
ing to bestow her love on him ; for she her- 
self was as much fascinated by his beauty as by 
hiscleverness. Pequeno Jodo after such entrea-. 
ties and promises had not the heart torefuse and 
gave it to her, telling her, however, that that 
wag the last. She was not satisfied with bestow- 
ing her love on him, but’ entreated her father 
to pay him better, which the king did to the 
great envy of bis brothers, for they had had 
no rise since they had joined the king's service. 
They were, therefore, bent on his destruction, 
and only waited for some opportanity. | 


~~ 
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They had not to wait long, for it happened 
that the king fe]l ill, and as kiridri of the 
king, the eldest, in consultation with the second, 
suggested that the king shonld holt conver- 
sation with a parrot belonging to a certain 
rénukhas, and that Pequeno Jvio should be asked 
to fetch it. The king summoned Perueno Joio 
and asked him if he could bring the purrot. He 
at once consented, and started on his dangerons 
errand. He reached the rdukhay’ house, 
which was the same one he had previously 
visited, by dusk, and concealed himself in 
the gardeu which was thickly planted with 
plantain trees, At midnight he went to where 
the parrot was, and put his hand to take it 
away. The parrot at once called ont ta the 
rénkhas: “O rdukhas ! are you alive or dead 
Pequeno Jodo is come to take me away.” 

As soon as Pequeno Joio’s name sounded in 
the rdnkhas’ ears he at once jumped out of his 
bed and ran to see, but no Peqneno Joo was to 
be seen, for as soon as the parrot had called out 
he hid himself. A long while afterwards he 
made a second attempt, but with failure. A 
third time he went, but the parrot called out 
again. This time the rdnukhas, not seeing 
Pequeno Joao, warned the parrot that if it dis- 
turbed his sleep again he wonld killit. So 
for the fourth time Peqneno Joao went -to the 
parrot and told it beware of the rénkhas’ anger, 
and that it had better come with him, and 
the parrot agreed. 

Pequeno Joao took the parrot and crossed 
the river and there waited for the riskhas 
to see him in the morning. At dawn the 
rénkhas rose and when he came to the river- 
side he was quite surprised to see Pequeno Joi 
with the parrot perched on his shoulder. 

“Very well, PequenodJolio,” he said, “You 
came to my honse, feasted, caused the death of 
my dangbiers, took away my cape, and you 
are now taking away my parrot? JI will pey 
you ont for it !” 

But Pequeno Jojo replied s— 

“ Barak, bara, dlertn mish win, 

Ant Ehanchit nlld pita nein.” : 

Oh! another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take! 

Saying this Pequeno Joio seé off homa and 
presented the perrot to the king, who was over- 


1 An elevated seat. 
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joyed, and admiring his abilities rewarded him 
by way of advancement in pay, He had the 
parrot day after day perched on his shoulder 
and conversed with it for a long while but 
without effect, for who ever heard of a cure 
throngh conversation with a parrot ? 

The increase of pay Pequeno Jodo now had 
was a further source ofenvy to his brothers, so 
they suggested that the king should havearide 
onthe rénkhas’ mare, which, they thought, 
would be likely to curehim. Pequeno Jodo was 
again sent for and asked if he was able to fetch 
the rdnkhas’ mare, and he said he could. So 
again he went and hid himself in the rdénkhas’ 


garden, Atmidnighthe tried to loose the mare, 


but she called ont: “O rdnkhas! are you 
alive or dead 2? Pequeno Joao is come to take 
me away.” 

Pequeno Joao removed the grass that was be- 


fure the mare and hid himself, The rdnkhas came. 


out, but could see noone, He, however, saw that 
there was no grass before the mare and that she 
must be hungry. So he set some grass before 
her and went to sleep again. Thrice Pequeno 
Joao attempted, with equal failure, and thrice 
the rdnkhas came out and saw no one, and 
in his anger said that if the mare should 
disturb him again he would kill her. After 
a short time Pequeno Joao came-and told the 
mare to beware of the rdnkhas’ wrathand to go 


with him quietly, which she did. He passed” 


with her to the opposite side of the river and 
sat down there. 

In the morning when the rénkhas came out 
of his. house he was astounded to see Pequeno 
Jo&o seated by theriverand the mare standing 
beside him. He was at a loss to know what to 
do, but only cried out: “Very well, Pequeno 
Joo you came to my house, feasted, caused. the 
death of my daughters, took away my cups, 
took away my parrot, and now you are taking 
away mymare. Someday I will make you 
pay for it.” ; 

But Pequeno Joad said :-— 

“ Barau, barak, dilerds mii ain, 

Ani khanohit 1414 pin wain.” 

Oh | another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take. 

He got home safe and made the mare over. 
tothe king, who still further increased his pay, 
which made the brothers yet more envious of 
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him. The king had long rides on the mare, 
but withont any good result. 

The next thing they proposed was that the 
king should wear the rdukhas’ diamond ring, 
and Pequeno Joao was accordingly sent for it. 
He was sure of success, and went with a light 
heart, He reached by dusk and stole into the 
house of the réxishas unobserved. After the 
day’s excursion the rénkhas came home. 
When he went to bathe he tovk off his dia- 
mond ring and left it on the table, to the secret 
joy of Pequeno Joao, who did not wait long; 
and as soon as he saw there was no one by took 
itup quietly and ran out of the house and 
crossed the river. The rdnkhas came out of 
his bath but found the ring gone, and made sure 
Pequeno Joao was inthe house. He searched 
it, every nook and corner, but no one ‘vas to be 
seen! In the morning, however, his suspicions 
were confirmed for he saw Pequeno Jofo 
proudly wearing his ring across the river, but 
he could do nothing but say: “Very well, 
Pequeno Joao, you came to my house, feasted, 
caused the death of my daughters, took away 
my caps, took away my parrot and my mare, 
and now you are taking away my ring? Some 
day or other I will pay you out for it.” 

But little afraid of the threats of the rdn- 
khas, Pequeno Jodo replied :— 

“Oh, “ Barak, bara, disriin man ain, 
Ani khanchit tild piin nain.” 

Ob! another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take. 

He then went his way and gave the ring to 
the king. The king was. very glad and re- 
warded him by raising him to the position of a 
kéiwil, As one would expect, the rdnkhas’ 
ring did the king no good’; and it was next 
suggested that the sword should be tried. 
Pequeno Joao, now a kétwdl, effected the 
bringing of the sword also as he had done the 
ring, being this time made a nédzir to the 
greater envy of lis brothers, who were now 
more than ever bent or his rnin, 

They planned together to ask the king to 
eover himself with the rénkhas’ blanket, 
brought from, off his person while covered with 
¥% in the night.. Bat who would venture to 
take anything away from the person of the 
rankhas f. Pequeno Joao, already crowned with 
s0 many successes, undertook to do it; and 
started on his. perilous errand. He reached 
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the rdénkhas’ house by dark, and slid under 
his coach unperceived. During the nicht as 
the rdnkhas lay in bed with his wife, Pequeno 
Jo&io went to the side where the wife was sleep- 


ing and gavea hard pull at the blanket. The | 
rénkhas woke up and reprimanded his wife | 


for taking the blanket all to herself, calling 


her selfish. When he fellasleep again Pequeno | 


Joio pulled from his side; this time the 
wife scolded him, And soit went on in turn 
from one side and the other till at last ina 
rage the rdukhas took the blanket and threw 
it under the couch, to the secret joy of our hero, 
saying: “If you keep worrying me like this 
neither of us shall have the blanket.” 

When they were both asleep again Pequeno 
Joo quietly took the blanket, opened the door 
and crossing the river, sat down, cover- 
ing himself with the blanket. At dawn the 
rdnkhas was mad with rageto see Pequeno 
Joao covered with the blanket and across the 
river, but what was to be done? To catch him 
was sheer impossibility, for as we know he 
could not getto the other side of the river; and 
he cried: “ Very well, Pequeno Joio you came 
tomy house, feasted, cansed the death of my 
daughters, took away my caps, took my parrot 
and my mare, took my ringand my sword, and 
now you are taking away my blanket ! How 
long will you rob me? How often will you 
triumph ? Never mind, I will get you into my 
clutches some day and then I will teach you.” 

Bat Pequeno Joao with his usual sauciness, 
said :— 

“ Barak, bara, disrin mui ain, 

Ani khanchit tild pin nain.” 

Oh ! another journey yet will I make, 
When with me for certain you I will take.’’ 


He soon reached home, and presented the 
king with the blanket, and was raised to the 
highest position in the state, namely, of wazir. 
The blanket, however, did no good atall, Ié 
had no charm for the malady ! 

The envy of the brothers at Pequeno Jodo 
being made a wazir, knew no bounds, and they 
were ata loss to know what they should do 
next. Said they: “ We will ask the king, 83 & 
last measure, to ride the rdnkhaz. No one bat 
Pequeno Jo&o will be told to: go for him and if 
ee 


© A cage. 
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he refuse he will incur the displeasure of the 
| king and lose his pay and position and will be 
{ turned out, If he attempt to catch aud bring 
. the rdxkhas he is sure to fall into his hands, 
and the rénkhas will wreak his full ven- 
geance on him for all the mischief done him.” 

So they went to the king and said: “May 
it please your Majesty. We have come to you 
with our last proposal, which, we feel confi- 
dent, will bring about your cure ; and we ask, 
as a last measure, to try a ride on the rdukhas !” 

The king was terror-stricken at the ides of 
having to ride on the rdnkhas, but after a 
long discussion he was persuaded. His next 
trouble was who on earth would attempt sach 
a thing. however brave and strong he might be. 
Surely he thonght, it might be easy encagh to 
bring the parrot, and the mare, and the ring 
and the sword and the blanket, but to bring 
the rénkhas was an utter impossibility. However 
he told his wazir, Pequeno Joao, of his trouble 
and anxiety of mind, but Pequeno Jufo was 
only too glad to be of service, even at the risk 

_of his life, and calmed the king by undertaking 
to bring the rdxkhas. He asked the king to 
make him a pinzra® of iron with seven sides 
and seven locks and fitted with wheels to faci- 
litate hanling; and one was at once ordered. 

In duetime the cage was ready, and disguis- 
edas a mharri® and clothed with rags Peqneno 
Joo proceeded tothe réxkhas’ honse. As soon 
us he was near enough to be heard by the 
rénkhas he cried out at thetop of his voice: 
‘‘Tisten all ye people, aba certain place, ata 
certain time, Peqneno Jo&o, for having com- 
mitted very grievous offences against the king, 
is to be hanged. Any one wishing to witness 
the sight will be provided with free conveyance 
to and from that place.” 

As soon as the rdakhas heard that Pequeno 
Jo&o wae about to be hanged he jamped for joy. 
+ After all,”” he thought, ‘he has come to his 
end. I must go and ses. I, shall have some 
satisfaction at least by seeing him die.” He 
then asked the mkaret where the con- 
made to sit in the middle of it, Pequeno Joao 
taking care to lock each of the seven doors. 

When he saw the rinhas was.quite secure 
Pequeno Joke discovered to him his trae self 
lent a TT 

* A town-orier. 
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and said: “O rdénkhas, look, [am no other than 
Pequeno Joio, who came to your house with 
his brothers, feasted, caused the death of your 
daughters, carried away your caps and parrot, 
mare, ring, sword and blanket; and here I am, 
as I often told you, to take you away.” The 
rénkhas promised to give him all his wealth 
and property, if only he was released, but in 
vain. He had no other alternative but to sub- 
mit, for it was out of hire power to break 
through seven doors, and escape ! 

Pequeno Jo&o had, of course, taken many 
servants with him and they hauled the cage 
and brought it to the palace of the king. 
With great difficulty the king was persuaded 
to ride the rdukhas and was by chance cured. 
He was then extremely pleased with Pequeno 
do#o and gave him his daughter in marriage, 
which took place with great pomp, as befitting 
a king’s daughter, nothing being spared to 
make it grand. 

The king also shortly found out that his son- 
in-law was also no less than a prince, the son 
of a great monarch, and his powers being im- 
paired by his late illness and by age he made 
Pequeno Joao king. 

As soon as he was made king, Pequeno Joio 
did not, as one would expect, take revenge on 
his brothers, but raised them to high positions. 
He lived to a very old age, governing the 
kingdom with righteousness and justice. And 
when he died his subjects remembered him 
and. blessed him as a king and a father. 

The following is part of the text :— 


Kaxt Peguero Joaocnt. 


Ek hétha rizi fnirini, ini thianché tin sékré- 
Rajaztin mordd karchilam gikdr dévala thiaché 
sbkriina pardhana sirkatha, pin viramchi bélt, 
qué “‘métha sirian vérd,” kharil zailf. Més- 
trinnzin tari murid ménat kéli, pin méthé 
sékriachath dhian éikarin bilkul néthan. 
Madhié sokriachazh dhian baram héthim pan 
tiaché mithian gikar réi naéé. Dakhli sokri, 
jiachama nfio hithawn Pequéno Joico, kam thé 
héthé ténend, ningdla hunéir, 

Bk dhis rajali vatlam ond sdkré kA éiktdin 
thé bagaévati, ani varinéim lissio gévala lagla, 
pain muréd khanthi zhaili zavath méthiachath 
ani madhliacham gétlam liesdo kai gué thiina 
kains khabar néthath, pin Peqnéno Jod’ozin 
ahir dilé, | | 
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Rajazin baguilath gué dégai méthe kains 
kimiche nahin, fini thiind kaim paéé déunsim 
hukum kélt gué thianziin zivamh zavir pit 
bhar héil thavir, ani bilkul ténd nahin dhiakri- 
vam thiila. Pequéno Jodola thévilam ghara, 
ani rajiiché mélid patti thd hévicha rizd. 
Pin Pequéno Jo&ocht maid thiaché bhavanhvar 
aist héthi gué thiichin nahin révalam thianché 
bigar, ini bipispar ani dispar hukum mang- 
thétha thianché sangithi zévala. Rajazin 
fini rAnizin murid samzivilam thiflé ’ pin 
thiizin kiith kim dhilA nahin. Raza hévach} 
dsthia thi pin sérin dhill, ani guélA bhavanché 
sidhila. Dhaumchal, dhaumchil thin chiar 
dhisansim bhét zhaili éké méthé ranimanim 
zaiim néthi gitd gid, Ani kalék mhét zhailan. 

Pequéno Joo béthla gué ékidzin sirian 
unché zharavar chariinéith bagiivat kadtn fizér 
nadhrén parél thé, pin thiaché bhivdaztin 
béthlam gué thiaziin péthia charAvath. Thavath 


 Pequéno Joao charla ani murad limb ék tzér 


baguili. Dénunéith héthé thigaizan zavar tzér 
dékhili thavar guélé, ani chalan chilun murad 
vakthasim pdnchlé. Ek dékri baisli hétht, 
dni thili Pequéno Jofoz(in béthlaiwh: « Aid, Aid, 
imala dzchi rath ziga dé niziva.”’ 

Thavamh dékri béthlt: “Pithindé, timila 
zigi hansésim dethim, pin manzA sékri hai 
rankhas ini timald khanchit khail.” 

Pin Pequéno Jo&o bdthlA: “Kahin figir 
nahin, #ié, mith samzivin tigé sdkriali,” 

Dokrizin éuzilam gué pérath veritn han, ani 
dhilf zégi thiina révalé, Zarik ékath nahin guéla 
tavam rankhas aila, ni thidn’ bigungith vichir 
keéld gué ka mazécham sir héil; pin baguithai 
magirl gué sikliin, ani éuzilim gué thiana 
baramh khavala déunsin, bijé dhisi khavamn. 

Athath hid rankhsichia héthia thin sokria. 
Sifr zhailiavar anthriin kéleth sA zanini, Ek 
bazila nizvilia tiacha sékriA pindré tépriagim, 
ani bijé bazila thigai sdkré tambré tépriadgim, 
rankhsala rithche -pirA samzavala. Dhégai 
mothé avir ang nahin thaquilath tavarh bijé 
angi agdhi stisth nihzlé, pin Pequéno Joio zaga 
réla. Bari bhar rath zhaili thavath Pequéno Joto 
uthla, ani tdprim Ani ziga badlili rankhsiché 
sékriangith, Ardhé rithivar rinkhas fthlé, 
tarwar pajvili, pdthainchia sékria khandilia, 
karh gué thiald khabar nétht Pequéno Jofoche 
hikmatichi, ani manimani khiii ‘zailai gué 
bijé dhisi almés bara héil, 

Atham rinkhsiché daraparéim yithesé ék 
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Jodochi bhao, kirkarl assin thiazin ainghatlam 
Rajidla: “ Fulin giiwala ék rankhas hai, thiachi 
poppat hiringim thidsin varthd kariil thé bard 
hésil.” Thavath Rajiizin vichirilan: “Kén 
hiril ?? Ant thiazin sdigatlam: “ Pequéno 
Jodo haril.” Rajiazin dhirli viriva Pequé- 
no Jouola dni khabar kelazh: “ Fdlan gdfvache 
riikhsich’ pdppit hirsil ’" Pequéno Jofoztn 
zavib kéli: “Hd, Raji Siheb.” Aisin 
béliingim thibérthéb guéla. Zavinsin rinkhsi- 
che bighan khirli, Madham rithchd pippatdla 
hith chatla pin thiaziin sidh ghitla rinkhsdld: 
“Oh rinkhas! Méli hais kam githd hais? 
Pequéno Jodo dilai mala nevald,” Rankbsartin 
Pequéno Jofiochath ndo sikhthis bahir parla, 
pin Pequéno Jofio kaif nadrén perd nahin. 
Rankhas guélé niziva. Murid vakbat gudlii- 
var Peqnéno Jo&o disrin gnéla, pin migari 
poppataztin rinkhsilé sidh ghathla, ini Pequé- 
no Joao kbinsla, Tisrin gnéla, thari thiariin 
poppatéztin sidhvilam. Tisrim ninkhas dilé 
pin Pequéno Jotio kaii dhide nihin, Ra&nkh- 
sala ailé righ ani bothla: “ Magari sidh ghéléil 
thar samil; ain ani tili paila mérin.” Chinu- 
thin Pequéno Jo%o éunéim pbppatal& bithlé: 
“Bagh, mingé sang&thi nivdth hé; atham 
bhém kéréil thé rinkhas pailé tii maril.” 
Poppat ningdla, Pequéno Joiozun géthlé ani 
nai passiry kartingith baisla. Sakilchd rinkhas 
bénd parla thé agéb zhaili Pequéno Joéoli 
baginSim dni béthla: “ Baram, barim, Pequéno 
Jo&o, mangé ghar ails, khilaie piles, min- 
git sblrii, miirvilis, mingim t6prim néliis, 
{ni manzi péppat néthis? Baram, beraz, 
ek dhis milSi] mfinge hithin.” Pequéno Jodo 
péthla; “Baram, barat, disrin mith sin, dni 
khanchit tilA’pfin nein.” Aismsh béldnéim 
poppat nélé ani Rajitla dhid. Rési khoii 
zhaila ini Pequéno Joiocham pagir jasthi char- 
vilam, Péppathéim virthd murid dhs thaspar 
Wii pin kains fir peri néhin. Pequéno 
Jodoche bhiu figil dukhi shailé. Maghsuh 
singhatlath Rajitlt rinkheichd ghérivar beistn 
firfvd, ini Pequtno Jodostin saisat poppet nda 
thins ravééin ghéri nfli, Maghéin Pequéno 
Jodoche bhiiviixtin BAR menghatlics rinkh- 
sachi hiriachi Anghdthli vaprivd; taissich thari 
thiachi tarwir ini gbdhri; ini hia ginsh 


nai. Pequéno Jodozin bhavinam fthvilam inj 
nai passir kéli zaidm ki rinkhsdchiin zdvat 
nothath kim gué thd pdave naéé. Pequéno 
Joaoztin ziviche pirath savith toprith jthlin. 

Sakalché rinkhas uthla Ani baguithai ené 
méthi ghath kéli! Péthainchid sokria khin- 
dilia, ani dhanvath bénd parla Pequéno Jojoli 
ani thiaché bhavinath dhardvé, pin zayath 
baguilam gué pai nahin tavanh béthld: 
“ Barath,- barat, Pequéno Joao, mingé ghara 
‘ailas, khalahs pilans, mangia sdkrid mirvilias, ani 
mangim toprit néthés P Bararh, baram, tila minh 
dhakrin !’? Pin Pequéno Joao béthla: “ Barat, 
barath, rankhsa, tigi karni tivar dill.” Aigssath 
bélingith thé guélé bigé génvil4 ani thid 
gavanché Rajiaché chara chakrild rélé, Mothi- 
ala kélam karbari, madla miikadam, dni Pe- 
quéno Joao dhangir. 

Atham dhar dhis Pequéno Joao zai bakrid 
méndrim geti chardvi. Mérésith thiazun kéli 
machi apliasla baisivila, ani méndrim charliivar 
Pequéno Joao ék rinkhsichath tipram ghilingi 
Aplas pavi vAzvi, ani sérim méndrim éunégim 
thiaché samédlim nachat. 

Atham rfjiachi héthi ékli sékri. Thizin - 
zanélingim bagnilath gué ki hikmat asél gué 
méndri nachtin. Murad dhangar baguilé pin 
aigé nahin. Pequéno Jodoche mathian téprai 
baguilam, thé thiché manin gnélam gud thia 
topriécha gin assiva. Dharlam thiala varava 
ani thém tépraz mangatlam. Bigé dhissi 
Pequéno Joao guéla méndrim géthi ani mén- 
drianziin khiliavar pot bhardn, tidzin disran 
toprath ghatlamh mithian dni piva viavala ligla. 
Hid vaktha thiri Rajiaché sokrizin baguilam 
fni variinéimh théumh mangatlam. Aissazh kardon 
tizin panch téprith gétlim. Save dhissd, 
savam tOprath ghilinsim ligli piva vasvilé 
thari Rajiiché sékriztin dhirlah vériva ani 
téprath mangim lagli. Pequéno Joo béthli 
gué zavritn téprith héthin thavrin tiztn gétlia, 
athath bizar kanchath dilam? Pin Rajiachs 
dékriztin tépram baguilthamh fni thi aiké 
nahin. Sévat thi béthlt gué tépraim thila dhél 
thar thi thidéim varadél, ani sévtdld Pequéso 
Jo&ozun topram dhilam. Rajiéla thiri bélansim 
Pequéno Jo§ochamh pagar arden eer 
Pequéno Jofoché bhavinim dhik vatlam gu : ; 
tidcharh pagir charlim’ dnt thiantchath nihin, | Peqnéno Joforfin nth. Rast aisek hadi ie 
Ani thia dhisiéiin thianztin tichir kéld thiad | gud thialé pailé Kild kitwAl tni mighdit nAsi 
mirkva. a i etd wile, | 
Athath Raza ‘parld fatri. ‘Thavath Pequéno'| Athi Pequtno JoSoche bhivink righ aise 
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aila goé véré zhailé ani énziin laglé gué ka | hé sabath aikathlé rinkhas zhailé khOgi, ani 


kavavem. Thianzun vichér kéld: “ Apin 
Rajisla singh rinkhsavar baissiva. Raza 
khanchit Pequéno Joaoli dharil. Thé nahin 
gail thar Rajidlé vahit dhisé: fui thiacham nao 
fni hurmath zaul; zar thé zail thar rankhas 
thiala khanchit khail.” -Aissi vichar karfingim 
Rajidla singhatlam. Raza aikunsim ghabarla 
gué rankhsivar mints kaissé bais¢l, ani bizam 
gué kén aigél asné éAthiché rinkhséla dharfingim 
hiril! Pin thidnzin sanghatlam gué Pequéno 
Joao haril. Thavarh Rajiazin Pequéno Jofola 
virlath ani vichdrilaw. Pequéno Jofo béthla: 
“8, Rajé Sahbé, mAnzamh kim, pin mi 
shigen thaisith keril thar. Ek khiri, thilé 
sith dharam ani sath tilim dni thila chakam,” 
Rajiazin tabérthéb hukum kéli khfri zaisi 
Pequéno Jogoziin singitli héthi thaisi gharvala. 
Thauré dbissém khfiri thaidr zhaili, ani Pequé- 
no Jofozin bhéz ‘gétla marviichi fni ménsi- 
nit) singhatlazn khfri vorava. Rankhsiché 
dharipar pbichungizn zéragisn bbthld: “ Aika 
lékhindhé, filin dhissd, Pequéno Joaozin 
Rajidchi méthi gfinia kélai, thiathd thiala 
faéich devachazn hai. Kénala baghavaicham 
.aisél thiala garhi fénkachi hai.” Zaissai ka 


khirin khirl4. Pequéno Jodozin bandh kéh 
khiri Ani maghéith bothl4: “Oh rinkhas! 
Tala mi bdthlith nahin gué disrin mi ain ani 
tala pin nain? Mi thé 26 tugé ghara ailin, 
khélawn pilam, tigé sékriand mArvilam, téprim 
nélitn, péppat, ghéri, angéthli, tarwar, gédhri, 
néli, Ani athith thfila néthain. Rankhas hé- 
thamh paid partih 1agl4, sfri dhan daulat thial& 
dhévalA kabil zhaili, pim Pequéno Jodoziin 
kin dhilA nahin, ani nélam Réajiché méré. 
Razi paizmér zhaila gué kaissA mints, gué 
rankhsalA hinlam. K4 nasib Rajaiché gué 
Rinkhsivar baisstin bara zhaila. Raézi murdéd 
khuSi zhailA ani Pequéno Jo&ola pdthainchi 
sékri dhbili varadavala. 

‘Thauram tép guélidvar .Rajala khabar milli 
gué thiacha zahvaith thari hai [méthé katim- 
banchaé, ani mothé rajicha sékra. Tiachi 
sakthi zhailthi bhirim mbhathfrpandéim Ani 
azirigim, thiat6 Pequéno Jofola .tharavilam 
Razi. Raéz& zhailiavar thiazin aplés bhavanam 
thari mothia zigd dhilia rézasthanaén dni riz 
cnalvilath barépanamanith ; ani mélia patti sari 
raith dikhi zhaili, ini murad varsamn thavam 
viidh kéli zfisi kA mai bipachi. 





A NOTICE OF THE ZAFARNAMA-I-RANJIT SINGH OF KANHAYYA LAL. 
BY E. BEHATSEK. 
(Continued from p. 312.) 


The Mahirija Ranjit Singh now hastened 
to the celebrated place of pilgrimage, Jw&la- 
mukht, where he made abundant offerings of 
gold and silver, bestowed alms upon the 
poor, hovered round the sacred flame like 
a moth round a lamp, and rubbed his forehead 
against the threshold of the goddess’s temple. 
Having relieved his conscience, and gladdened 
his heart by devotions, the Mahiraji again 
descended from the mountains to the plains. 
When he reached Bijwiré, the Rant Sada 
Kairwar sent him the news that her daughter, 
Rant Mahtéib Kanwar whom he had married, 
had given birth to twins, both sons, namely 
Shér Singh and Taré Singh. This event gave 
occasion for great rejoicings, feasts and hunting 
parties, which were, however, interrupted by 
the arrival of information from Lihér, that 
the chief of Kast had thrown off his allegiance, 
and had made common cause with the Nawab 
of Multan. Both beimg Muslims, the bond of 


union between them was close and they had 
enrolled all their co-religionists among their 
forces, and had made every preparation for 


_attacking the Sikhs. Disgusted with the trea- 


chery of the chief of Kasfir, Ranjit Singh 
immediately marched from Bijwarai towards the 
Biyas, summoned Fath Singh from Kapurthala 
with his forces, and asked reinforcements from 
every locality. Having thus collected a large 
army,.a crossing of the last-named river was 
effected therewith, in the direction of Kasir, 
and several days spent in preparations. When 
all was ready, the army marched again, plun- 
dering every locality through-which it passed, 
not even sparing the lives of the helpless 
population, till at last the chief of Kasfir came 
out of the fort. with his Afghins, and, in his 
turn pretending to show fight, devastated the 
district. Gradually however the Sikhs drove 
him back and after besieging hitn for two 
months, the distress became so great in the 


" depoge him, and place his son Karam. Singh, 
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fort that most of the inhabitants fled, and the 
remainder were killed by the Sikhs, who 
succeeded at last in taking it. The defeated 
chief Qutbu’ddin craved for pardon, offered 
gifts, promised tribute and was again received 
into favour by Ranjit Singh, who then went 
straight to Multan, and after encamping in the 
vicinity of the town, sent a message to the 
Nawéb, reproaching him for having failed to 
pay tribute and for casting off allegiance to the 
Sikh government, with a threat of annihila- 
tion in case of his failing to repent of his 
errorg. The Nawab replied that he was the 
humble servant of the Maharaja, but was too. 
poor, and that therefore the latter ought to 
relax his heavy demands, and to be contented 
with the tribute to be paid at the end ofeyery 
year. Ranjit Singh, who was not satisfied with 
this excuse, made preparations for laying siege 
to the place, whereon all the inhabitants, who 
could do g0, left it, and the Nawab retired to 
the fort; but on being closely pressed. he at last 
satisfied all the demands of Ranjit Singh, who 
thereon departed to Bahawalpir, the chief of | 
which district, Nawib ‘ Azizu’ddin Bahawal 
Khanh waited upon Ranjit Sigh as soon as he 
had crossed the Satluj, but sent him first rich 
presents. His apology was accepted, and he was 
‘confirmed in his position, but mulcted in a large 
gum of money: Then the Mahiraja returned 
to Liahér, and rested several months. His 
expedition to Kasir had however resulted in 
the abandonment of the town by the population, 
‘and other localities were also deserted; he 
therefore attempted to collect the inhabitants 
who had dispersed, and by bestowing some 
‘favours upon them td induce them to settle 
again in their deserted homes. 

93. Although most of the chiefs of the 
Patjab had paid homage to Ranjit Singh, some 
were still recalcitrant, and he was determined 
to reduce them. The Mahirdja of Patiala was 
loyal himself, but was in danger of being 
deprived of his authority because his spouse 
had taken a dislike to him and had induced 
the nobles of his court to conspire with her to 









































wonderfully effective cannon that was in his 
possession, as wellas of a necklace consisting 
of one hundred precious stones of enormous 
value, Ranjit Singh at once marched with his 
army. Bunt he had scarcely crossed the river 
Biyas, when the Maharaja of Patiala sent him 
the news that he had himself settled all his 
difficulties, and achieved peace, by installing 
Karam Singh as his heir apparent, and recon- 
ciling his discontented Mahirint by bestowing 
upon her a jdgir near Thinésar. Ranjit Singh 
nevertheless continued his march and when he 
had arrived near Patiila, the Mabiriji met bim 
ata distance of two or three miles, and presented 
him with a nazarina of money and jewellery, 
holding back the gift of the cannon and the 
necklace he had promised, bat he was com- 
pelled afterwards to surrender them when 
Ranjit Singh threatened him with his wrath. 
The latter, however, ultimately again presented 
the heir-apparent,KaramSingh, with the precious 
necklace, and then departed to Malér Kotla, 
on arriving near which he sent a message to 
the chief of the place, requirmg him to pay 
homage, and in case of refusal to be prepared 
for the consequences, whereon he humbly obeyed 
the summons, paying all the money he was able 
to afford. Ranjit Singh, now pleased with his 
prompt submission, confirmed him in his post 
tion, settled the amount of the annnal tribute, 
and departed to Narayangadh the young 
chief of which, Kishy Singh, had been repre- 
sented to be disloyal and perpetually 

in carousels. He was therefore deprived of his 
district and plundered of everything he pos- 
sessed, not, however, without sanguinary 
conflict. For after devastating the surrounding 
country, Ranjit Singh was under the necessity 
of taking the fort of Nardyangagh itself, and 
this brought on an engagement in which all 
the Sikh forces, consisting of 300 infantry 
and 100 cavalry took part. The enemy, whose 
forces amounted to double the sbove number, 
was defeated, but the Sirdar Fath Singh Ahit- 
walia, a staunch adherent of Ranjit Singh, 
» Living eoul could'be found in ik; so all the 
there. : . 

bestowed the government of the D&ib upon 
his faithful Diwin Mubkam Ohand and 


who was yet a child, upon the masnad. This 
information having been conveyed to Ranjit 
Singh by an envoy of the Maharaja, ‘who 
requested him ‘to come to his rescue and pro- 
. mnised‘to make him present of a large and | 
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marched ostensibly for the purpose of bunting 
to the Daman-i-K6h, but when he arrived at 
Pathinkét he found that the officer who 
commanded that fort for Sansir Chand had 
locked the gates; accordingly he attacked and 
took it. Then Ranjit Singh crossed the Rivi 
and marched to Jasrété, the Raja of which, 
who professed to be a Rajpfit, met him 
and promised to pay tribute. The Raja of 
Chambs was equally compliant, and submit- 
ted as soon as the sovereign of the Paijib 
approached. After having for some time 
indulged in the pastime of hunting, roamed 
about, and secured the-allegiance of various 
chiefs, Ranjit Singh determined to subdue two 
more of them who had kept aloof and not 
eared to wait upon him. He intended to 
punish them for this, and at once marched to 
Sialkot whose chief, Jiwan Singh, had accu- 
mulated a great deal of money, but whose 
force consisted of not more than one thousand 
men. Jiwan Singh locked the gates of his fort, 
which was taken after a short siege, and the 
garrison having fled Ranjit Singh annexed 
the district to his dominions. When the Mahi- 
riji approached the town of Gujrat which 
is at the same distance from the Chinab as 
Siklkét, but on the right side, Sahib Singh 
Bhangt, its governor, trembled with fear, and 
immediately sent a number of presents, one 
of them being a cannon formerly belonging 
to Ahmad Shah Dnurrinf, the like of which in 
size could not be found in the whole of the 
Pafijab, and the report of which resembled 
thunder. These gifts were accepted and propi- 
tiated Ranjit Singh. Nidhan Singh the chief 
of Daskh& likewise approached the Maharaja 
with presents, as soon as he heard of his 
arrival, and ‘Alam Khan, the chief of 
Akhnir did the same, whereon he was like. 
wise received into favonr. 

Thus Ranjit Singh progressed onwards to the 


plains, collecting tribute and receiving homage, . 


and at last reached Lihdér, where he in- 
augurated great festivities; but whilst en- 
gaged in these, the information arrived from 
Shékhupura that two freebooters, the Sirdars 
Albél Singh and Amir Singh, had taken 
possesston of that place and were, with their 
followers, plundering the surrounding country. 
Tho Mahaérajé accordingly appointed. his own 


son Katrwar Kharak Singh to command the 
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force destined to punish the miscreants, The 
prince besieged the fort, but was soon obliged 
to write to his father that its garrison was 
defending it obstinately ; thereon Ranjit Singh 
himself arrived with siege guns, reduced the 
fort, incorporated the troops with his own army, 
and bestowed the district as a jdgir upon the 
young prince, whose mother was to reside in the 
fort. Lastly the Mahiraja returned to Lahér. 
23. It was now brought to the notice of 
the English that Ranjit Singh had made him- 
self master of the whole Pafjab, and the 
Government desired to be on friendly terms 
with him. Mr. Metcalfe was accordingly sent 
from Dehli as an ambassador to the capital of 
the Patjab with credentials, and a number of 
presents from the Governor-General to the 
Maharaji, who being pleased with these 
cordial advances, entertained the ambassador 
hospitably, but delayed replying to the letter 
he had brought, and meanwhile assigned to 
him Amritsar for his residence. Whilst there, 
Mr. Metcalfe became witness of a strange 
disturbance, which was however easily quel- 
led by the strong hand of Ranjit Singh. The 
cause of this was that the ambassador had 
arrived with a large escort, which was in 
reality a small army, ready for combat. The 
month of Muharram happened just to begin 
when this escort was quartered about the town, 
and as it consisted. of Muslims, the tenth of the 
month, on which the Imém Hussain was slain, 
became a day of ostentatious wailing and 
lamentation to the whole party. At last even 
the idhbdt was paraded with the same noisy 
demonstrations of sorrow as in the rest of 
India, and the procession file passed near the 
Akali troops, who were excitable and most 
fanatical Sikhs, considering themselves to be the 
special disciples of Guri Gdbind, and always 
ready to fight and to plunder. When they per- 
ceived. the Muslims thus plunged in grief, their 
religious enthusiasm was inflamed, and they 
attacked them sword in hand, tore their flags, 
and destroyed their ¢éhbit ; whereon the Eng- 
lish forces, apprized of what was taking place, 
came out and fired upon the Akalis with 
military precision and destroyed many lives. 
At that moment the MaharajA also made 
his appearance, and expressing his disappro- 
val at the fanaticism of the Akalis, reconciled 
the English troops by giving them presents, 
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apologise for what had taken place; but the 


latter desired the Akélis to be punished, which : 


: uuuble tus terreswtanes. correuderrd the place, 
cad ae .. as . ; 3 y 
when Ranjit Singh appointed au unknown bat 


; . Very loval man, Gancdd Singh Ly uvme, t 
Ranjit Singh marched to the banks of the | ee 


Satluj, with the intention first of bringing uli 


the Mah4rija promised to do. After this the 
ambassador remained at Amritsar, wuilst 


the chiefs of that region under his awar, and 


and the British dominions in concert with the 
ambassador. He hastened to cross the Satluj, 
and a few days afterwards invited also the Eng- 
lish envoy to come; after which he sent Karam 
Singh Chahil, a brave commander with troops 
to Faridk6t, the commander of which was 
_ soon constrained to surrender the keys of the 
fort. The same thing took place afterwards 
at Firézptr, whereon all the chiefs of those 
regions and among them Bh6j Singh, Jaswant 
Singh, and Lal Singh, hastened to wait upon 
the Maharaja and to pay him allegiance. Lastly 
he appointed Diwan Chand to be governor 
of those districts. After having thus regulated 
the administration, Ranjit Singh hastened to 
pay a visit to the Nawib of Malér K6tl4, 
who, haying already paid tribute and being 
impoverished thereby, had begged to be al- 
lowed @ respite of a few months, when he pto- 
mised to satisfy all demands. Ranjit Singh 
would not, however, accept any excuses, but 
sent out his own tax-gatherers in every direc- 
tion, and kept the Nawab besieged for some time 
in his own fort, till the Maharaja of Patiala 
took pity upon him, paid the required sum of 
money, and thus liberated him from durance 
vile, The demands of Ranjit Singh having 
thus been satisfied, he marched to Bhatinds 
which being a dependency of Patiala, the 
Maharaja of that district was frightened, and 
immediately despatched to Ranjit Singh the 
money he intended to extort. The sovereign 
of the Panjab now marched to Jind, the chiet 
of which place immediately sent an enormous 
nazaréna, whereon Ranjit Singh went to 


Wabha, but after levying tribute, he was anable | 


to tarry there, as news had arrived that the 
governor of Ambalé had suddenly expired with- 


out leaving any progeny. He therefore marched |- 


immediately to that town with the English 
ambassador who was kind enough to accompany 


him ; both halted however, and remained safely . 


in the fort of Ghamr@la, while the Diwan 
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jwas desratcLed in eommand of 
the troops tu Aiwoula, the popuintion of which, 


Governor. .The Diwan fistivid i ing near 


Ranjit Singh determine] to pay a visit to the 


river Jamna for his pnrificat bloti 
then of fixing the boundary between his own | s pnrificatory ablutiona, and 


on the way there levied tribute on every chief, 
but yave away again a portion of it as alms near 
the river. On his return te Lahér he ordered 
the reconstraction of the fort-wall and had also 
a fosse excavated around it, After inaugurating 
these works he departed to Amritsar, where he 
laid the foundation of a citadel, which he sur- 
named Gébindgsdh. Onthat occasion, how- 
ever, a courier arrived from Ghamrala with the 
information that the English had treacherously 
alienated from the Maharaja all the chiefe on 
the other side of the Satinj, who had now cast 
off their allegiance to him and become British 
subjects. Moreover an innumerable Englisharmy 
commanded by Sir David Ochterlony had 
arrived from Dehlt, and encamped at Lédiand. 
The Maharaja being greatly perplexed, con- 
sulted his amirs, and made preparations for 
resistance. Meanwhile the ambassador Mr. 
Metcalfe arrived with a friendly letter to in- 
form Ranjit Singh, that all the Chiefs, Rajés 
and Mahardjas of the region of Sarhand and 
the country round about had unanimously placed 
themselves under the jurisdiction of the British 
Government, which being desirous to remain 
.on friendly terms requested him im fatare 
to consider the river Satluj as the frontier 
between his and the British dominions, After the 
ambassador had delivered this message, Banjlt 
Singh convoked his counsellors in darbér. 
They were unwilling to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the English, but he was of the contrary 
opinion, and informed the ambassador to this 
his 


” After the MabArija bad returned from Am- 
ritear to Lahdr, an. envoy from Sansér Chand 
galled upon him to inform him that the Nepalis, 
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whom he had already on a former occasion 
expelled from the country of the just-mentioned 
chief, had again invaded it and were besieging 
him in the fort of Kangra, which he however 
now promised to cede to Ranjit Singh, if he 
would deliver him from his foes. Pleased with 
the offer, the Maharaja immediately departed 
towards the mountains, and forthwith demanded 
the fulfilment of it, but Sansar Chand demurred, 
alleging that he was afraid to abandon the fort 
whilst surrounded by the invaders. Atlast, how- 
ever, he admitted Ranjit Singh, who then set 
about expelling them, and after they had been 
defeated they agreed never again to cross 
the boundary, After this victory the Rajas 
of Mandi and Kulit: likewise paid homage 
to Ranjit Singh, acknowledging him as the 
sovereign of the mountains. He bestowed 
upon Sansar Chand the town of Nadann in the 
Kaiigra District, and then departed to the 
qasba of Hariana in the Jalandhar Daib, the 
chief of which however refused to make his 
appearance, and was accordingly deprived of his 
wealth. Then the Maharaja proceeded to Amrit- 
sar, where he spent a couple of months near the 
temple of Ramdas, and lastly went to Lihér. 
24 Ranjit Singh at this period introduced 
the English drill into bis army, but no men- 
tion is as yet made in this book of his French 
officers. Healsoappomted his Diwan Muhkam 
Chand to be governor of the whole country be- 
twéen the Satlnj and the Biyfis, and despatched 
his other Dtwan, Bhawani Das, who was-at 
his court, with abundant troops to conquer the 
mountain region of Jammin, which exploit the 
said Diwan accomplished in one month. Then 
the Mahériji intended in person to join the 
troops, bat he had scarcely crossed the Ravi and 
plunged into the desert, when he was over- 
taken by & courier with the news that. Jédha 
Singh, the rebellious chief of Waztrabad 
ceased to live, and that having been a foe to 
the Mahirdja, the wealth of the deceased 
chief ought forthwith to be confiscated. He 
accordingly at once marched to the said town, 
enbyjagated it, and then departed with the 
same intention to Gujrat, which he subdued 
with the same facility, and concaived the ides 
us : P 
im on, the fizone and Kept hin oouhsod in hee Si 
= of ensuring his own safety.—Tértkh 
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of conquering all tue localities belonging to 
Sahib Singh, whom he first pursued to the 
fort of Islamgadh, but he escaped thence, and 
afterwards also from Jallilpir. Lastly Ranjit 
Singh besieged and took the Kachhi, from 
which region he despatched a brave officer, 
‘Atar Singh, to conquer the fort of Sahiwal and 
the town of Khushab. 

Whilst engaged in these conquests, Ranjit 
Singh received the intelligence that the unfor- 
nate Shah Zaman, sovereign of Afghanistan, 
having been, deprived of his kingdom and 
afterwards even of his eye-sight,* had sought 
refuge in the dominions of the Maharaja, and 
was now at Rawal Pindt; moreover, that 
Shih Shuja‘s had also been dethroned, become 
a fugitive, and likewise pleaded for hospitality. 
On the receipt of this news Ranjit Singh 
hastened to Rawal Pindi, but when he pitched 
his eamp near Hasan Abdal, Shih Shuja‘a met 
him in that locality, After receiving him in 


friendly manner he assigned him Talamba’™” 


for his place of residence, where he would’ be 
furnished with everything he required by the 
governor of the district, and might make his 
sojourn pleasant in every ‘way. 

Now Ranjit Singh despatched Faqir ‘ Aziz- 
wddin with troops to Bhimbar to punish 
Sultin Jan the Governor, who at once submitted, 
but was nevertheless deprived of his wealth 
and thrown into prison, whereat the Mahi- 
raja was highly pleased; but mercifully 
restored Sultan Jan to his former position, and 
then marched to Gang, a stronghold in the 
mountains, the garrison of which he com- 
pelled to surrender, by taking possession of 
the only source from which it could obtain: 
water. Then the Maharaja despatched Fagqir 
‘Azizn’ddin to Paltl with instructions to 
annihilate Bagh Singh its chief if recalci- 
trant, and then to reduce to obedience all 
the rebels of the district of Waztribid by 
plundering them; and lastly to march to 
Léhér. After seeing these orders properly 
carried out, Ranjit Singh hastened to pay a 
visit to Shah Zaman, who, hearing of his 
approach, went to meet him, and was cordially 
received. Then Ranjit Singh went to Lahér 





__™ Talamba is on the left bank of the Bfvi, 30 miles 
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and afterwards held a darbér im Amritsar, 
but whilst so engaged, the information arrived 
that Buddhé Singh had rebelled, and was un- 
willing to pay tribute, whereon the Mahiraja 
ordered the Diwan Muhkam Chand to humble 
him forthwith, by ravaging his district till he 
submitted, which injunctions were the more 
easily carried out as Fath Singh, the Maha- 
raja of Kapurthala, likewise joined his forces 
to those of the Diwan, but not without 
devastating the country, and shedding much 
blood in taking the fort Jalandhar. This 
victory was commemorated with’ great rejoic- 
ings and hospitalities, of which also Sir 
David Ochterlony partook, and on this occasion 
too, the wedding of Khayak Singh, the first 
born of the Maharaja, was celebrated. 

95, -At this time Fath Khan, who governed 
the district of Péshawar on behalf of the 
sovereign of Afghanistin, sent an envoy with 
presents to Ranjit Singh to inform him that 
‘Ata Muhammad, governor of Kashmir, had 
cast off his dllegiance to the then ruler of 
Afghinistan, and had been joined by the fngi- 
tive Shah Shuja‘a who hoped to recover his 
throne by his aid’; but that the governor of 
Kashmir might at once be reduced to obe- 
dience if the forces of Ranjit Singh were to 
co-operate with those of Fath Khai and invade 
Kashmir. Accordingly Ranjit Singh order- 
ed his commander-in-chief Diwin Muhkam 
Chand to march at once to Kashmir; and 
when the latter reached the frontier Fath 
Khia likewise arrived from the direction of 
Péshdwar. However when they crossed the Pir 
Pafijal they found that all the chiefs and Rajas 
of the mountains had become unfriendly, and 
being unwilling to meet them had gone out of 
their way. When the united forces reached 
Hirapor™ they first met with resistance, but 
defeated ‘ Ata Muhammad, who thereupon re- 
treated to the fort of Shérgadh, which they be- 
leaguered, and only: took after they had occupied 
Srinagar and established an‘ Afghan administra 
tion. When the fort of Shérgadh was taken, both 
[a ae 


8 ‘The first point across the pass in the Kashmlz 


1 this diamond had formerly been. on the famous 
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Adir Shah. his conquest of Dehlt, took posses: 
sion of the throne, and broke it up, the'Kohi-Ndr conld, 
not be found. At last, however, the discovery was made 


through a woman 0 the harem of the vanquished 
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‘Ati Muhammad and Shih Shuji‘s became 
prisoners, and Fath Khan, who hated them 
mortally, believed he had them in his grasp, 
but was disapppointed by Muhkem Chand, who 
took them under his protection. Whereon the 
Afghin general immediately despatched a 
courier to Ranjit Singh, with a request to 
order both these exalted prisoners to be given 
up tohim. The question, however, being » 
knotty one the Maharaji did not wish to 
decide it hastily, and whilst considering what 
answer to send, a messenger arrived from 
Talamba with presents from Shih Bégam, the 
spouse of Shah Shuja‘s, who had taken up her 
residence in that town. The lady expressed 
her anxiety and requested the Mahiraja not 
to surrender Shah Shuji‘a to big enemy, Fath 
Khan, but to receive him at the court of 
Lahér, in which case she promised to present 
Ranjit Singh with the famous diamond, K6h-i- 
Nar, which she described as a gem of priceless 
value, and indeed a “mountain of light.”*’ 
The Maharaja, delighted with the offer, 
willingly granted the request, and meanwhile 
a letter arrived from ‘Ata Muhammad, who 
likewise’ prayed not to be surrendered to Fath 
Khih, desired to place his services entirely at 
the disposal of the Maharaja, and offered hum 
the fort of Atak, which was yef held by 
Jahjndar KhAb, @ commandant whom he had 
himself appointed to it, Hereon the Mahéraji 
sent a very complimentary letter to Diwan 
Muhkam Chand to thank him for what he had 
done, enjoining him to orash Fath Kha alio- 
gether if he should offer further resistance, and 
then to bring Shah Shuji's to Lahér with sll 
due Honour, to treat ‘Att Mahammad with 
the greatest consideration, and to make arrange- 
ments with him for taking possession of Afak, 
all of which the Divan promised to effect. 

In “due course of time the commander-in- 
chief, Diwan Muhkam Chand arrived with ‘the 
army in Lihor, bringing also Shih Shoji‘ 
who met with friendly reception, aid: ob- 
tained’a provision for his maintenance. Baqir 
op eee eer ee 
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‘Avizn’ddin having been despatched with 
troops to take pussession of Atak, was received 
with demonstrations of submission by Jahandar 
Khai, who at once yielded, and a Sikh 
garrison having been quartered therein, its 
works were likewise repaired. The Maharaja 
was 80 pleased with this successful transaction 
that he made ‘Ata Muhammad a present of a 
ldkk of rupees and adress of honour. Ranjit 
Singh now bethonght himself of the K6h-i- 
Nar, promised by the spouse of Shah Shujai‘a, 
and desired to obtain possession of it. She had 
indeed joined her husband, but the “the moun- 
tain of light” was not forthcoming until the 
supplies were stopped, whereon Shah Shuja‘a 
at last surrendered it.** This happy event 
Ranjit Singh celebrated with a great banquet. 
The carousals of the Maharaji had not yet 
come to an end, when a courier arrived with 
the information that Fath Khan was besieging 
the fort of Atak, and that the garrison, being 
in great distress for food, expected reinforce- 
ments. Accordingly the Diwin Muhkam 
Chand and Ghazt Khih were immediately 
despatched at the head of numerous troops, 
and reached Atak by forced marches. The 
Sikhs found that the whole Burrounding popu- 
lation sympathised with the besiegers, but it 
being ‘the hot season, and almost unbearable 
to the Afghins, accustomed to their cold 
mountain climate, they were defeated in the 
first engagement, chiefly because they suffered 
from burning thirst, which many hastened to 
quench in the river even during the battle, 
The siege having been abandoned, Muhkam 
Chand ertered the fort without meeting an 
enemy, and after having abundantly provided 
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the famishing garrison with food, returned with 
all the booty he had gained to Lahér, where the 
Maharaja overwhelmed him with honours. 
Having made a vow to perform a pilgrimage 
to Jwélamukhi in the lower Himilayas 
after the prosperous termination of the Afghan 
campaign, the Maharaja now hastened to fulfil 
it, After performing his adorations to the 
goddess, replenishing her treasury, and spending 
large surns in alms, the Mahiraja determined ot 
surprise the ruler of Kashmir, who was his 
enemy, and enrolling all the mountain chiefs to 
aid him with their forces, began the march, But 
is was autumn, and cold weather had set in, 
and on arriving near the Pir Panjal Pass, it was 
found to be blocked up with snow; therefore 
Ranjit Singh marched back to Lahér. It 
had been reported to the Maharaja that Shah 
Shuja&‘a possessed a great deal of jewellery 
and precious stones, which he might be induced 
to part with, and messengers were at once sent 
with offers to purchase them, but he replied 
that being a poor exile he had nothing for sale 
and had already given away the priceless K6h- 
i-Nir. All excuses were, however, of noavail, 
and he was forcibly deprived of all his precious 
stones, which dastardly act exasperated and 
perhaps also frightened him, so that he planned 
and executed the flight of his harem. Our 
author, however, adds that after his harem 
had escaped, Shah Shuja‘a was imprisoned, but 
succeeded in making during the night a hole in 
the wall of the room where he had been confined, 
and escaping from it walked on foot and in 
disguise to the British frontier, where he made 
himself known, and met with a kind reception. 
(To be continued.) 


Sanne 


of his guest, who was then again enabled to have inter- 
course with his harem: Some time afterwards Ranjit 
Singh marched to Péshawar, to attack Fath Khan 


* Azim and compelled Shah Shnja‘a to accompany him 
although he suffered greatly from asthma. Oi ahs 
» Labor, Bénjtt Singh left Shah ee at Ra 
ndi in c of Raém h, who, with Kharak Singh 
carried off secretly all the bedding and furniture of Shah 
Shuja‘a., robbing him likewise of some of his money ; 
and on his faking them to task for what they had done 
they gave evasive replies, At last if 
taken to Léhér and there kept closel 
indignity 80 ted him that he Ff to fly; 
bat being loth to do 80 without his family he hired a 
number of carts outside the town, and dressing his 
‘ aay the costumes of the Indian women whe fre- 
quented his harem, got them on four different occasions 
conveyed ont of town, under the escort of ten 
time, on the pretence-of going to the river to 
or taking a walk 
outside the town. "Thus ; the carts and de- 
ae © Lédiana, where Shah Shuja‘a wag sure of a 
niendly reception by the English. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


PROGRESS OF HFUBROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
No. VILL. 


Transactions of the Eastern Section of the Russian 
Imperial Archeological Society, edited by 
Baron V.&. Rosen, Vol. L, Part IV. (conclud- 
ing the volume) St. Petersburg, 1887. 


(a). Accounts of the. Meetings of the Society. 
Meetings Nov. 20 (0. 8.), 1886, and 19 Dec. (0. 8.) 
1886. 

Baron Tysenhausen informed the meeting that 
eleven numbers of the Indian Antiquary had been 
received in exchange for the Transactions of the 
Russian Archological Society. 

C.J. Chakhotin sent from Constantinople 12 
coins, two of which are very interesting, one 
Byzantino-Arabian and another an Arabian coin 
of the 6th century of the hijra. 

N. Ostrvoimov sent from Tashkand a song 
in the language of the Sarts, which will be printed 
in the Transactions. 

V. Smirnov gave an account of the excava- 
tions he.had caused to be made during the pre- 
ceding summer in the Crimea. Count A. Bobri- 
uski also gave an account of some excavations he 
had conducted in the- Crimea in the village of 
Autka, near Yalta, and in Alushta. He also 
noticed some curious graves and/human remains; 
some of the skulls being mikrocephalic. © 

(b). Arabian Accounts of the Defeat of the Hm- 
peror Romanus Diogenes, by Alp-Arsldn (con- 
tinued). Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, com- 
municated to Baron Resen a specimen of an 
interesting manuscript, recently acquired’ by the 
British Museum, but unknown till then. The 
MS. is a small octavo of 112 leaves. The author 
Sadru’d-Din Abt’l-asan *Ali, lived at the end 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, and the work was written after 590 .4.H. 
(1194 AD.). The extracts sent by Prof. Wright 
contain several accounts of expeditions of Alp- 
Arslan in Armenia and Georgia, which are not 
found in Ibn-al-Asir, The account of the over- 
throw of Diogenes also gives some interesting 
details, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Wright 
will soon publish the whole manuscript. 

(c). The Oldest Chinese Coins, by S. Georgievaki. 
In the earliest times the shell Cyprea, cloth and 
silk, were used as means of exchange. This is 
shown by the characters which imply these ideas 
entering into many words’ signifying riches, &e. 
In dealing with strangers the Chinese used ob- 
jects for money which they did not employ 
among themselves; thus the Mongol soldiers 


Were sometimes paidin brick-tea! It ss impossible 
to give full credence to the great mass of Chinese 
historical literature, because it is so mixed with 
fable and is inconsistent with iteelf. That the 
historical life of the Chinese did not begin with 
the epoch, Tsin-shi-khunan-li, and that the Great 
Wall, as it is called, was not their first architec. 
tural production is clear; but much destruction has 
gone on among their monuments. Their archwxo- 
logical writings are not trustworthy, but we may 
learn something from their coins; and the native 
books on Chinese Numismatology are as un- 
trustworthy as those on history. The writer then 
proceeds to enumerate some early Chinese 
money, the article being Wlustrated with eleven 
plates, viz.—1. The coins of the Emperors Fa-si 
2. Sheu-nun, 3. Khuan-di. 4. Shaokhao. 5. 
Chuan-siii. 6. Yao. 7. Shun. 8. Ui and the 
dynasty Sya. 9. the dynasty Choi. 10. the terri- 
tory (or district) Tsi. 11. the territory Teil. 

The information given by Chinese Numisma- 
tists will only be of value when corroborated by 
discoveries of Chinese coins, which, it is to be 
hoped, Europeans will make in the country at some 
time or other. 

(d). Archeological Excursions in the Crimea 
in the Summer of 1886, by V. Smirnov. The 
chief objects of the writer's visits was to exa- 
mine documents in the Tatar language, bat be 
also made notes on other points, as the country 
contains so much to arrest the attention. As the 
photographs ordinarily taken are only of objects 
likely to interest the general tourist the writer 
got a photographer, M. Babaev, of Theodosia, to 
accompany him into the interior to take those 
objects which struck him as worthy atiention. 
He began with the fortress of Sadak, one of the 
oldest spots in the Crimea, celebrated for ite past 
history, under the Venetians, Genoese, and Tatars. 
The gates of the fortress are important, and so is 
the so-called Iron-Fower. Jt received ite name 
fiom the iron fastenings, which the other towers 
have not got. On the right is another tower 
called Kis-kullesi, é.c, the Tower of the Maidens, 
gaid to beso called because women were kept there 
to be sold into slavery. Further to the right is 
another tower and behind it are the ruins of s 
church with Greek freseoes, The chief curiosity 
of Sudak is the building which is now an Arme- 
nian-Ogtholic church. A Latin inscription om 
the altar gays: In Ohristi nomine amen. 1403 dis 
4 Januari (hoc) opus focit feri Domine {eie) B. 
Catalanus. Christue Oustodiat. In 1475 the Turks 
turned the building into » mosque, but in 1788 
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it was turned by the Russians again into a Chris- 
tian church. Stary-krim possesses a great 
quantity of Tatar monuments. Many of these 
have unfortunately beem destroyed. One large 
mosque remains, that of Usbag. There are also 
in Stary-krim the ruins of another large building 
of Tatar origin, called by the inhabitants “ Khan. 
saréi.” The writer thinks the place was once a 
caravan-serai. There are also other ruins which 
are called among the people the “ Jewish School,” 
and are probably the remains of a Karaite syna- 
gogue. The present town of Stary-krim covers 
ground full of antiquities. Recently in laying 
down water-pipes they came upon the ruins of a 
bath with stoves, &. The writer regrets that 
the antiquities of the place are not better preserv- 
ed. About five versts from the townis an old 
Armenian monastery, built in the year 1838. 
There is a curious picture in it of late execution, 

in which knives and forks are introduced in the 

“Last Supper” !! The monastery is called that 

of the Holy Cross. On the road from Stary-krim 

to Karasu Basér are some old Armeniax 

churches. That at Ortalan is especially remark- 

able. At Bakche-Iliu is the house of the Murzas 

named Shirinski. This exhibits a specimen of 

ancient Tatar domestic architecture, which 

unfortunately is doomed by the proprietor to 

destruction. The writer also gives an account of 

the excavation of some graves. The article is 

accompanied by three photographs, viz.:—(1) The 

inseription on the mosque of Ushaq Khan at 

Starykrim. (2) Another view (the left side) of 

the same. (38) the Tatir house at Bakche-Ihn, 

{e). Additions and corrections to the Hesay on 
the Nestorian Inscriptions in Semirechia(vide supra 
p. 276,} by Dr. Chwolson. In this article the writer 
corrects gome of his previous interpretations of the 
stones by the help of 180 new photographs. With 
the addition of the newly-received copies of the 
inseriptions, the number of them mounts up to 
209 inscriptions, eas the writer says, from 
places where no. such discovery could ever have 
been looked for, and belonging to a people, from 
whom up to the present time, no written memorial 
whatsoever had been handed down. The inscrip- 
taons range from 1226 to 1873 in date. The 
Hestorian-Christian settlement, as it appears, 
suffered very much during the two years in which 
the plagne raged, 1888 and 1839; for no less than 
37 inscriptions refer to these years. In a lingnis- 
tic pomt. of. view these inscriptio iptions exhibit 


great importance. Independently of our finding 
forms among them which are nof met with in Syriac 





manuscripts, even of Nestorian origin, these in- 
scriptions show us in what way the Uighur 
system of writing was developed out of the Syrian 
alphabet, and especially the alphabet of the 
Nestorians of those. localities. The Estrangelo 
writing could never have developed itself 
straight from the old Syrian alphabet. 

(f). Supplement to the Essay on the Oldest 
Chinese Coins. Here the writer gives references 
to several works on this subject—some by English- 
men, such as Dickinson, Williams, &c. 

(g). A Notice of the Coins belonging to S. Cha- 
khotin, previously spoken of, by Tysenhausen. 
Some of these are common and of but little import- 
ance; two, however, demand our attention. Of 
one of these this is the first specimen known, and . 
the other although two specimens have been found, 
stands in need of further explanation. Unfortu- 
nately both coins are in a bad state of rreserva- 
tion, so that it is difficult to assign them to any 
known class. On one of them occurs the name 
Addu’ddaula Sanjar, which shows that the 
money was coied between 530-555 of the hijra 
Under this name the Saljuq Sultan Sanjar, 
son of Malik Shah, is known, who ruled from 
511 to 552. The second coin belonging to the 
639th year of the hijra has been twice published, 
but the inscription incorrectly read. 

(4). A Notice of some other Coins sent by 8. 
Chakhotin, by Tysenhausen. Among the ten eastern 
coins newly sent the first place belongs to the 
unique copper coin, unfortunately badly preserved, 
belonging to the Byazntine-Arabian coinage of 
the first century of the Musalmdn era, that is to 
say, the seventh according to our reckoning. (2). 
An *Umayad dindr of the Khalifa *Abdu’l. 
Malik, in the eightieth year of the hijra (== 699- 
700 A.D.).(3). Dirham of the year 193 (= 808-809), 
struck at Madinat-as-Salyam. A coin of the 
"Abbasi Khalifa Haran-ar-Rashid. (4 and 5). 
Two little silver coins, very much rubbed, appa- 
rently Saljag; at all events on one of them is read 
thé name of the Saljtq Amir Kaiqub&d, son of 
Kaikhusrav. (6). A silver coin with a bilingual 
inscription of the Armenian Tsar Khetum I. with 
@ representation on one side of the Tsar on 
horseback, with a sceptre in his right hand, and 
an Armenian inscription; on the reverse an 
Arabic inscription on the sides “ Coined at Sisa, 
in the year 642 (?)” (== 1244-5). A coin of the 
Ortaqis, Qutbu’ddin al-Ghazt, with a represen- 
tation of the busts of two figures, coined in the 
year 577 (= 1181-2). (8). A copper coin of the 
Ortaqis, Nasiru’ddin Ortaq Arslan, year 620 
(= 1223-4). (9). A copper coin of the Ortagqis, 
the same raler coined, it appears, in the year 
611 (= 1214-5). (10). A beautiful specimen of 
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the copper coinage of the last ant ‘ 
Mésal Tiahaae Badro'dam area ee of = the ; beginning of the sixth century. But the 
AH. (=1258). Two words on the fifth line of carliest version has not been found; the earliest 
Sa ST ee eof the | known being that of Simeon Metaphrastes, who, 
ption on. com are still obscure. Lane- | in all probabil . ‘ 
Poole’s Catalogue of Oré Seete es probability, made considerable alterations 
oole’s Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British | in the ato . : aa 
M ‘3 cited. T : : story. The Syrian version exists in two re- 
usewm is cited. Tysenhansen disagrees with | censions,of which the most ancient belongs to th 
those who see in the two words a further tit] : ; euaiegacs pee ene 
: er title | sixth century. The Arabian versi ft 
: . rt ersions are of two 
given to Manga Khéa, and thinks that it is only | kinds, Arabo-Christian aud Arabo-Musalmén 
the expression of a pious wish for the increase of | The Arabo-Christian version; , 
: . version is supposed to belong 
his honours. A further note is added on the only | to the eighth or ninth centuries. From this 
specimen known of a silver coin of the last Mésal | version comes the Ethiopie, belongi 
Atabaq Isma’il, son of th , , thiopie, belonging probably to 
tabaq > e abovenamed Badru’d- | the fifteen . ; 
din Lfilt; coined at Mésal in 660 A.H., and n seit mia acca eae arora ne 
ae re ee eae thes OW | comes perhaps from some Greek text more ancient 
pe 1¢ Hermitage at St. Petersburg. _| thanthecompositionof Metaphrastes. Thereviewer 
— = geen of pull cpanies by ¥V.| winds up with the expression of a hope that some 
Zhukovski. ‘isa song, which the whiter took | of the Arabo-Christian manusoripts in the Vati- 
down when at Isfahan, but he regrets that he was | can, which have not been properly examined, may 
not able to get another of the same sort. It is | throw light upon early parts of Russian history. 
made the more comic ‘by being in the metre of | (5). Fin Buddhistischer Katechiomus nack 
the Shdhndma, and is a satire on Persian boast- | dem eanon der kirche des siidlichen Indious 
fulness and swagger, thus :— bearbeitet von Henry 8. Olcott, Prasident der Theo- 
“J am that warrior, whose dagger in the day | sophischen Gesellschaft! Leipzig, 1885. This Cate- 
of battle makes a hole in transparent water!” | chism was first published in 1881, and had s 
The writer adds that about 20 years ago, as he is | remarkable success.’ In about three years 17,000 
told, there was a little book of verses much circu- | copies were circulated among the various schools 
lated in Persia, the authorship of which was | and families of the Buddhists of Ceylon. In 
assigned to the well-known’ Abbas Mirza, the son | the year 1885 a Burmese edition of 15,000 copies 
of Fath Shah. The poet declares that he is going | was prepared both in the native language and 
to sweep the Russians (Uris) from the face of the in English. The same year the Catechiom was 
earth. The writer was not able to procure a | published at Washington. In the following year, 
copy of this work, which seems to have fallen into | 1836, an excellent edition appeared in French at 
neglect, partly no doubt in consequence of the | Paris, and now it bas been translated into 
disasters experienced by the Persians in their wars. | German! 
_(j). Buviews. (1). By ¥. Nalivkin and M, (6). Hunter's Gasettcer—The Imperial Ganet- 
Nalivkina :—Sketches of Female life among the | teer of India, Vol. Vi. 2nd Ed., London, 1886. 
inhabitants of Fargana. A valuable work for | The reviewer praises the Essay on India, which is 
making us dcquainted with the mode of life of complete and conscientiously written. But some 
women in Central :Asia from the cradle to the | reference should have been made to H. Limmer’s 
Altindisches Leben, Die Kultur der vedischen 
Asien, and B. Roth's Die Tedtenbestatiung im 













ve. 
#3), Translations of the Orthodow (Greek) Mis- 
sions of Eastern Siberia, published by the Com- | Indischen Altertham. We get many curious 
mittee of the Society at Irkutsk. Some of the } details, ¢g.,.of the great development of the 
articles are of general importance, ¢.g., ‘Remarks drama in modern India, &c. The work is in- 
the Shamanism of the Buriate, ‘Buddhist | accurate in thinking the date of Phnini settled, 
Cosmogony,’ ‘ Religious Beliefs, Family Ritesand | and Burnell was wrong in the period he fixed 
Sacrificial Offering of the Shamanist Buriats of | for the Lasws of Manu. “The trifling deficiencies 
the northern region of Lake Baikal,’ Lamaism which we have found in the book of Mr. (Sir 
beyond Lake Baikal,’ &c. W. W)), Hunter, do nob detract from ite import 
(3). La Réforme monétaire en Egypte. Le | ance, and we part with ib with an eager desire to 
Caire, 1886. Founded chiefly on the labours of ; meet it agai Boon In & Russian translation. 
Marsden, Bernard, Lane-Poole, Rogers, &. (7). Waener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
(4). Ignazio Guidi. Testi Orientali inediti sopra | Morgenlandes, Contains articles in the German, 
é sette dormizenti di Efeso (The Seven Sleepers of | French, English, and ltalian languages. The 
Ephesus), Roma, 1885. The Greek text of this Reviewer wishes all sncoces to the new under- 
story, which is the earliest, was composed about | taking’ 2, W. BR. Bosra 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Tur ABHITJNANA-SAKUNTALA oy Kaxipasa, with the 
Commentary (ArthadyGtanika) of RAGHAVABHATTA, 
edited with explanatory English Notes and Various 
Readings by NAgavan BatagrisHwa GoDABOLE, 
B.A, and KasinaTHa PANDURANGA PaRaBa.— 
Second edition. Bombay: Nirnaya-Sdgara Press. 
1886. pp. 8, 267,75, 24. 

The chief merit of Godabole’s and Paraba’s 
first edition of the SAkuntals consisted in the pub- 
lication of the commentary of Raghavabhatta ; 
but the printed text of the play did not, in that 
edition, agree with the text commented upon 
by R&ghavabhatta, though his readings were 
generally given in the notes. In this second 
edition the text has been made to agree with the 
commentary ; and the commentary which formerly 
wag printed separately at the end of the book has 
now been placed below the tert. Thus, besides 
being more convenient for use, the book has a merit 
of its own, as giving the text of the Dévanigari 
recension of the Sdkuntala as it was read by one 
of its commentators. Itis to be desired that, in 
the same scholarly way, the commentaries of the 
other recensions, with their text of the play, 
should be edited. Not before this has been’ done 
can we form a correct idea of the relative merits 
of the different recensions, all of which, notwith- 
standing what has been said by different scholars 
in favour of one or the other recension, have been 
tampered with Ly those who thought it their duty 
to remove what they considered as blemishes. 

If we were called upon to suggest an improve- 
ment for the next edition of this work, it would 
be this, that the orthography of the Prékrit 
portions should be made to agree more closely 
with rules which have been laid down by the 
Prakriti grammarians or may be inferred from 
the usage of the best MSS. In all native editions 
of Sanskrit plays the different Prakrit idioms are 
mixed. up with each other, less, of course, in those 
published by trained scholars, among whom the 
editors of the “Bombay Series” rank foremost, 
but m avery large degree in those brougnit out 
by men who look to pecuniary results rather than 
to scholarship. And even the best MSS. are not 
free from this fault. To begin with the Mahé- 
rashtri, the language of the (Fithds, the softening 
of dental surds is not allowed in this dialect; hence 
we ought to read, p. 187, Lo. S8rsit for SAT, 
p. 142, 2 WaTey for GETaR, p, 166, 3 Wess for 
gfesa. On page 189, 1. 9, we ought to have 
sitar awe for Wifes aa, 1 10 {Ht for aq; on 
page 12, L. 2 TAereit must be changed to THATS, 


and Viteeraty to Wrataeh or Virdeasity, though | Kis= 


the Comm. already had the wrong reading. Even 
wrong forms have crept into the text, e.g. 191, 8 
wefé is Sanraséni form ; in Mahérashtri it should 
be Wf831; as required in our passage by the metre. 
In the same verse F4 must be replaced by @; for 
TA is against the ‘metre. P. 101, 1. 8, farfteror 
aay aetsi ; here the last word isa Sanskritiem 
the Prakrit being afest ; therefore read fatter 
Wag Wfesst- On the other hand, in Saurasént, 
the common Prakrit of prose conversation, the 
surd dentals should be softened, and the soft ones 
retained. This rule has frequently been infringed 
that instances of wrong spellings might be 
adduced by the dozen. Again, in all Prakrits, 
fr for f&, =| for 31, f@ for Fa, must be used after 
anusvdra and nowhere else. This rule also is 
frequently not observed in the edition under 
review. In Sauraséni, Weq (or Me4) after anusvdra 
and S4eq (or sie4) after short or shortened 
vowels, is the correct form for 4 ; the form Tey 
should not be used. In the Magadhi passages 
ofthe 6th act the rules of the grammarians have 
sometimes been neglected; thus we find p. 183, 
1.5, TES for AW, HER for ST, p. 186, 1. 1, TART 
for THER, 1. 3, ARALITT for WeRTakar etc. 

T cannot conclude this notice without entering 
@ protest against Rao Bahadur 8S. P. Pandit’s 
assertion, to which the editors of the work under 
notice, preface p. 2, emphatically subscribe, ‘that 
there is nothing in K&lid4sa’s works that renders 
the ordinary tradition assigning him to the age of 
VikramAditya of the Sarnvat era untenable.” It 
js a generally admitted fact that the Horasastra of 
the Hindus was borrowed by them from the Greeks 
and that K&lidisa was well acquainted with Greek 
astrology; for he even uses a Greek word ST8W, 
i.e. Sidperpos, a word which has no etymology in 
Sanskrit, but one fitting its denotation in Greek. 
Now in Greece astrology became a science, 1.e. 
was reduced to a teachable system (the same 
which is adopted by the Indian writers), not before 
the second century A.D. Hence we must conclude 
that Kélidésa lived later than that epoch. There- 
fore, in the opinion of most Sanskritists, it is 
an-exploded theory that Kalidasa lived before or 
about the beginning of our era; but whether the 
date, fixed upon by Prof. Max Miller, is to be 
adopted as the correct one, further discussion 
fnust decide. 

Hzpmayn Jacost, 
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MOUNT ABU STONE INSCRIPTION OF SAMARASIMHA. 
[VIKRAMA]-SAMVAT 1342, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


TS inscription, which I editfrom a rubbing 

sent to me by Mr. Fleet, who obtained it 

from Kaviraj SyAmal Dis, was first brought 
to public notice in 1828, when in a paper 
entitled ‘Sanskrit Inscriptions at Abi,’ and 
published in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. 
p. 284 ff., H, H. Wilson gave a, kind of transla- 
. tion of it (2b. p. 292-298), from an evidently 
very inaccurate copy of the original Sanskrit 
text presented, together with a large number of 
other inscriptions from Abd, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by Captain Speirs, Political 
Agent: at Sirohi. Afterwards, in 1860, the 
inscription has been again referred to, in the 
Journal American Oriental Society, Vol, VI. pp. 
518 and 519, by F. EH. Hall, in his noteson a 
Chédi inscription of [Chédi}-Samvat 907 (re- 
published in the Archeol. Survey of Western 
India, No. 10, p. 107), which gives the 
names of several princes mentioned in this 
inscription. From a copy of the original, 
supplied by Sir Henry Lawrence, Dr. Hall, in 
the notes alluded to, made known, not quite 
correctly, the original text of four and a half 
verses of the inscription, with an English 
translation of the same verses. And finally, in 
1886, the inscription has been edited in full, 
with a Hind? translation, by Kaviraj Syamal 
Das, member of the state council of Méwad, 
and accompanied by an English translation 
prepared from the Hindt version by Munshi 
Ram Prasad, in the Jowrnal As. Soc. of Bengal, 
Vol. LV. Part I. pp. 48, 57, and 32. The 
Hindf version was, I understand, made from a 
Gujarati MS., and gives fairly the general sense 
of the original. The published Sanskrit text 
contains a number of minor mistakes, to which 
it is unnecessary to draw attention here in detail. 
According to the information furnished by 
Kaviraj Syamal Das (Joc. cit. p. 18), the 
inscription, which contains 48 lines, exists in a 
monastery adjoining the temple of Achalésvara 
(Siva) near Achalgadh on Mount Abt. 
Its preservation appears to be perfect; and 


there are only three or four aksharas, specified 


below, which cannot be made out with certainty 


from, the rubbing.—The writing covers a 
space of about 3’ broad by 2' 74" high ; and 
the size of the letters is about 4". —The 
characters are Dévanigari, of the kind found 
in Jain MSS. from Gujarat of the 13th or 14th 
century. They were written by Subhachandra, 
and engraved by Karmasithha (verse 62).—The 
language is Sanskrit ; and, except for the 
opening 1 Gh namah Sivdya, the word kiskcha 
in line 4, and the date at the end, the 
inscription is in verse throughout. The verses, 
the number of which is 62, were composed, 
as is stated in verse 60, by the Nagar Brahman 
Védagarman of Chitrakita, the Chitér of 
the maps, who reports that he also had com- 
posed the eulogies in the famous temple of 
Chakrasvémin (Vishnu) at Ekaliiga’ The 
versification is excellent; but, as regards the 
contents, the poem, from a literary point of view, 
i8 & poor one, and hardly repays the labour of 
translation. The author, knowing next to 
nothing of the princes whom it is his duty to 
eulogize, has recourse to the usual phrases, which 
mean very little, and to well-known plays on 
certain expressions; and he more than once 
repeats himself. The langnage is fluent and, 
with one or two exceptions, correct.—In respect 
of orthography, I may notice the employment 


of the sign for kha instead of the sign for 


sha, and vice versd, in sarvembkakhah, line 7, 


for sarvvarikashah 3; mayilsha, line 11, for 


mayikhe ; makht, line 24, for mashi; lilésha, 
line 31, for kiékha; millehkakha, line 32, for" 
milaikesha; the use of the palatal for the 
dental sibilant, and vice versd, in sitimdnam, 
line 8, for &itménam; éachioak, line 18, for 
sachivah; éishécha, line 16, for sishécha; and 
the non-observance of the rules of sasdhs 
in nthpratyéha, line 11, for sishpratydha; 
duhkarawh, lime 44, for dushkarash; and asin 
tapasyati, line 43, for asmisne-tapasyat. The 
signs for 6a and va are clearly distinguished ; 
but in line 20 we have bibhramath wrongly 
for vibhramass. | 

.The inscription refers itself to the reign 
of the prince Samara, or Semarasihhs, of 


1 Near -Udayapur (Oodeypur); Tod’s Rajasthan, Vol. I. p. 223; Journal,’ As. Boc. Bombay, Vol. IX. p. XVI. 
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Lord of the Mountain’ (verse 54). 


The main value of the inscription lies in its 
furnishing the following list of the Guhila 


princes (verses 5 and 6) of MéwAd :— 


I. Bappa, or Bappaka, the founder of the 
family, is said to have had royalty conferred 
on him by the sage Hirita, practising penance 


at the town Nagahrada® (verses 7-1}). 


2. Guhils (v. 12), 
. Bhéja (v. 13). 
Bila (v. 14). 
Kalabhéja (v. 15). 


Sirhha (v. 17). 
Mahfyika’ (v, 18). 


Allata (v. 20). 
il. Naravahana (v. 21). 


8 

4 

5. 

6. Bhartyibhata (v. 16). 
f 

8 

9 

G 


Shumméana(v.19), or Shommina‘(v. 37) 


12. BSaktikumara (v. 22). 
13. Suchivarman (v. 23). 


14. Naravarman (v. 2.1) 
15. Kirtivarman (v. 25) 
16. Vairata (v. 26). 

17. Vairisitnhe (v. 27). 


18. ' Vijayasizbha (verses 28 and 29). 


19. Arisimhe (verses 30 
30. Chéda (v. 32). 


and 31). 


21. Vikramasizhha (v. 33). 
22. Keshdmasithha (verses 33 and 35). 
23. Samantasithha (v. 36). 


44. Kumarasimha (v. 3 


7), 


=>. Mathanasithha (verses 38 and 39). 
26 Padmasithha (verses 4 and 41). 


27. Jaitrasiznha (verses 
' 23, Tajahsiraha (verses 


42 and 43). 
44 and 45). 


29. Semsrasizha (verses 46—48). 


In the case of ten of these princes (2, 3, 5, 


* ‘Nigds, still » place of reli 


miles north of Oodiper’; Tod tone Voll pea 


La 


5 Ses my note 71 on the translation, below, ‘ 


' p. 865; Tod's RAjasthén, Vol? p. 





Médapéta, the modern Méw4d. Itis dated, | 8, 10, 13, 20, 21, 23, and 29) it is distinctly 
in figures only, in the year 1342 (A.D. 1285), 
on the first day of the light half of the month 
Margagirsha. And it records the putting in 
repair, by the order of the prince, of a matha or 
monastery on Mount Arbuda, or Abt; the 
establishment,in connection with the monastery, 
of a residence for four pious men, for the 
support of whom provision was made by the 
prince (verse 53) ; and the erection of a golden 
flagstaff in honour of Achaléévara, (Siva) ‘the 


intimated in the inscription, that they were 
the sons of their respective predecessors. 

Assuming that the allusion in verse 15, to 
the wars of 5, Kaélabhdéja, with the rulers of 
Chéda and Karn&ta is put in merely for the 
sake of poetical ornament, nothing of histori- 
cal importance is mentioned of any of the 
above princes excepting 24, Kumérasitha, 
27, Jaitrasithha, and 29, Samarasitnha. From 
verse 37, it appears that Kumarasithha re- 
conquered the land of his predecessors, which 
had got into the possession of some enemy. 
Of Jaitrasizbha it is stated, that he eradicated 
Nadila, defeated a Turushka army, and had 
engaged in battle with the Sindhuka ( P)-army® 
(verses 42 and 43). And of Samarasirhha 
we learn that he ‘lifted the deeply sank 
Garjara-land high out of the Turushkassen’ 
(v.46), in other words, that he defeated the 
Muhammadans. 

As regards Kuméarasithhs, I would merely 
draw attention to the fact that according to 
verse 38 of the’ inscription A, appended to 
Mr. Kathavate’s edition of the Kirtikaumudt, 
@ prince, Samantasirhha, who probably was 
our No. 23, the predecessor of Kuméarasimha, 
was defeated by Prahladana, lord of Abt. 
Nadila I take to be the place Nadal or Nadél 
mentioned by Muhammadan writers®, a ruler 
of which (Nadula-néyaka), according to the 
Kirtrkaumudé IT. 69, was defeated by Lavana- 
prasida, chief of Dhélka. The allusion to a 
Sindhuka (?) army appears to point to the 
repulse, by Jaitrasithha, of some invasion 
from Sindh, 

From the Chédi inscription of [Chédi]- 
Samvat 907, referred to at the beginning of 
this paper, we learn that’ the wife of the 
Chédi prince Gayakarna, Alhanadévi, whose 
benefactions are recorded in that inscrip- 
tion, was the daughter of Vijayasizhha, 
born ‘to him by his wife Syamaladévi, 
‘the beauteous daughter of Udayaditya, 
supreme ruler of the realm of Malava.’ The 
Same inscription records that Vijayasithha 
was the son of Vai who again is 
stated to have been the son of Hathsapala, of 

$ ~ ° 
299 ; 's Hk =f Jndia, ed. Cowell, 


‘DecemBgEr, 1897.] 


‘the race of the sons of Gébhile.’ That’ | 


Vairisithha and Vijayasimha are the princes 
of the same name, 17 and 18 of our inscrip- 
tion, there can be no doubt. 
Hamsapala, I can only repeat Dr. Hall’s note,’ 
that ‘he was also called Vairata,’ No. 16 of our 
inscription, ‘unless Vairata was his brother, 
or some other near relative.’ Assuming that 
the initial point of the Chédi era has been 
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properly determined (of which as yet I entertain 
some doubts, because my calculation of the 
week-days of the hitherto discovered Chéni 
inscriptions does not agree with that of Sir A. 
Cunningham), it would follow, thet Vijaya- 
simha must have ruled over Méwad some time 
during the first half of the 12th century A.D., 
about 150 years before Samarasimha, the 
11th in succession from him, 


TEXT. 

1 1 Om? Om namah Sivaya ) Dhyan’anathde-paréh surth kati keti Brabm- 
adayéd=pi sva-sathvédyath yasya mahah sva-bha(va]-visadam kimchid-viddrb-ku- 
{rvva|té | mfyaé-mukta-vapuh sva-satgata-bhav-abhava-pradah prititd Ikinim= 
Achaléévarah sa disatu éréyah pra- 

2 bhuh praty-aham 1) 1 (n*] Sargg-artthamh sva-tanum hutifam=anigarh padm-asand 
juhvatalh pranaih prijani onila-léhita-vapur=yé Visva-mirttéh pura { dusht 
4ingushtha-nakh-arkuréna hathatas=téjémayath patichamam chhinnam dhitri- 
éiral kar-athbuja-talé [bi]bhrat-sa vas=tri- 

3 yatéth 1) 2 (W*] Avyakt-ikshara-nirbhare-dhvani-japas-tyakt-dnya-karmma-sramah svat: 

déhit=si(Si)timanamsujjhitu-mané dan-dthbu-samvarddhitah | yat-kumbh-dchala-gas= 
tapathsi  vitandty-ady=ipi  bhrithga-vrajah pratyfih-apagam-innatir=-Gaje-mukhé 
dévah sa vd Sstu Sriyé 

4 3 (u*] Kit-cha | Kshubhyad-viridhi diryamina-éikbari-éréni bhramad-bhitalam 
trathya(tya)d-vyéma digatnta-sarnhati-patad-brabmimda-bhamda-sthiti | kalp-dmtasya 
viparyayé=pi jagatim=udvégam=uchchair=digat=sithdhérlamghanam-adbhutam Hant- 
matah payAd=apayit-sateh 4 (*] Siikh"*-dpasikh-&- 

5 kulitah su-parvvi gun-échitah patra-vibhishit-isah | krit-dspadé miirddhant bhi- 
dharani: jayaty-udiré Guhilasya vaméah Wl 5 (*] Yad'*=vamss Guhilasya rija- 
bhagavan-Nariyanah kirttyaté tat-satyam kathamsanyatha nripatayas=tam. 
sarnsrayam(té]tariih | muktéh kalpita-{ché }ta- 


6 sah kara-tala-vyasakta-dathd-6j[j*]valah praina-trine-dhiyah ériyah samudayaironyast- 
fpaha[stajh sadatt 6 (u*]  Médah-kléda-bharens durjjana-janasy=aplavite) 


saingaré désah klééq-kath-ipakershana-patur=y5 Bappakén=${chcha|ksik | lavany- 
étkara-nirjjit-Amara-pu- . = 

7 rah ért-Médap&t-Abhidhimaidbatt®, sma sa ésha Sishanagara-ért-garvva-sarrradiiakba: 
(sha)h 7 [W*] Asti*® N Agahradam nama s-iyamam=iha pattanam \ chak 
tapimsi Hartta-risir=yatra tapd-dhanah jt 8 [i1*] Ké=pi™ kr=ipi para-prabhiva- 
janitaih punyair=havirbhir=vvibbum prinarii [iva}lanem hite- se 

§ ya’ jagatim prirabdha-yaga-kramah | anyé prans-nirédha-bédhite-cukbil pesyamti 

"  Ghedtma-sthitata viSvatn sad=vijana-sthalisho munayd yatreipta-tat[t*}v-bdaySh i 

9 [u*] Asminn=éva vané ha ia jané _— a vyittavatamn 
bhuvanasya ydga-[najya{nai pratyakshatah pas) - ee 

9 ritah Siva-serhgameathga-vigamat-priptah sva-sbva-krité oe eeann aa 
nilayé rajya-ériyata dattavan Il 10 (n*] Haritat-kils Bappako Smori-va at le 
lébh@ mahah kshatram dhatri-nibhadevitirya munayd brihmyam sve 
chchha- 


’ Journal American Oriental Society, Vol. VI. p. 519. 
* From the rubbing. . 
* This word is expressed by # symbol. 


verses. 
2 Metre, Upajati. 


10 Metre, Sarddlavikridits ; and in thefollowing three | 


i? Metre, Sarddlavikritite; end in the next vere. 
13 Metre, Sifka (Anushfubh). : . 
U Metre, Sérdilavikpidites and in the follewing two 


verses. 
18 Oeiot watek; but I am certain, 


_ 


10 


Il 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


ES ee er 
lat} été Sdy=ipi mahibhujah kshiti-talé tad-vathSa-sazhbhttayah  sdbhamté 
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sutarim=upatta-vapushah keshdtri hi dharmmd iva lt 11 [\*] Bappakasya’® 
tanayé naya-néti sambabhtiva nripatir=-Guhil-akhyah | yasya nime-kalitam 
kila jatimh 

bhibhujé dadhati tat-kula-jitth 1 12 [*] Yah*’ piyisha-maydsha(kha).suthdara- 
matir=vidy4-sudh-dlamkritir=nih (sh)pratyihe-vinirjita-smara-[vapuh |** prakamya-ramy- 
&kritih | gambhiry-dnnati-sambhritasya jaladhér=vi[sph6]*tit-Ahamkritis=tasméd= 
Bhoja- 

naréévarah sa samabhiit=samsévita-Sripatih i 13 [n*] Silah*°  salila-karavala-kardla- 
pinir=bhéjé bhujéna tad-anu opratipaksha-lakshmim | utséha-bhava-gamakam 
pulakamm dadhané viral svayath rasa iva sphuta-baddha-déhah 14 [*] Chéda??- 
stri-ra- 

ti-khamdanah kula-nripa-Sréni-Sird-mamdanah Karnnét-civara-damdanah prabhn-kala- 
maitri-man6-namdanah | tat-sinur=naya-marma-narmma-sa(sa)chivah sri-Kaéla- 
bhéjah kshamapalah kala-kardla-karkkasa-dhanur-ddamda-prachamdé = Sjani 1 
15 (u*}] Chhaya- - 

bhir=vanitah phalai su-manasali éat-patra-puthjair=difah sikhabhir=dvija-varggam= 
arggala-bhujah kurvvan mudim=ispadam | tad-vamsa-prabal-amkuré $ti-rachi- 
rah pradur-babhiv=ivanipélé Bhartribhatas=trivishtapa-tarér=ggarvv-Abhiharttd 
tatah 1 16 [*] Mushti*-pra- 

méya-madhyah kapita-vakshah-sthalas=tad-anu | § Sirhhas=trasita-bhiidhara-matt-ébhé 
bhipatir=jayati ) 17 [11*] Taj-janma’* sa Mahayikah sva-bhujayoh pript-asika- 
sihiyikah kshén{-bharam=ndéram=unnata-sira dhatté sma bhog-iévarah i yat- 
kré- 

dh-Anala-visphulimga-mahasi pratyarthin6 Snarthinah prdmchat-paksha-parigrah-d4knula- 
dhiyeh pétuh patatig’ iva tt 18 [1] Shummanasya tatah pray4na-viyati 
kshéni-rajé-durddiné nistriths-ambudharah Si(si)shécha su-bhataén dhara- 

jalair=uoj[j*]valaih | tan-nari-kucha-kumkumani jegalné=chitraini nétr-dmjanair=ity= 
décharyam=ah$ manahsn sudhiyam=ady=ipi visphirjatij; 19 [i1*] Allaté* 
Sjani tatah ‘kshitipilah sathgaré Snukrita-durjjaya-kilah | yasya vairi-pri. 

tanith karavélah kriday=aiva jayati sma kardlah 20 [N*] Udayati®® sma tatb 
Waravahanah samiti-sambrite-bhipati-vahanah | vinaya-samchaya-sévita-Samkarah 
sakala-vairi-janasya bhayathkerah \| 21 [*] Vikrama**-vidhdta-viéva-pratibha- 

ta-bhités=taté guna-sphitéh | kiritis=tiraka-jétrt Saktif{kumara]sya samjajné |) 22 [u¥] 
Asit’’=tatd narapatih Suchivarmina-nimi yuddha-pradééa-ripu-darsita-chamda- 
dhima | uchchair-mahidhara-éirahsu nivésit-amhréh Sambhé- 

r=Vigikha iva vikrama-satbhrite-érih 1) 23[*] Svar*®-l1éké Suchivarmani_ sva- 
sukritath paurathdaram bi(vi)bhramam bibhriné kala-kamtha-kinnara-vadhi- 
saingita-dér-vikramé | madyan-mara-vikara-vairi-taruni-gamnda-sthali-pathdurair=bra- 
hmimdam WNa- 

ravarmmanaé dhavaliteh fubhrair=yaébbhis-tatah 1 24 [n*] Jate*? sura-stri- 
parirambha-saukhya-samutsuké éri-Naravarmadévé | raraksha bhiimfm=atha 


Kirttivarmmé naréévarah Sakra-saména-dharmma No 25 [y*] Kéma*°-kshéma- 
nikama-tipini tapé §mu- 


: Metre, reese 3+ Motre, Svagaté. 

Metre rt : 1 a5 M * ita. 

4 Tam very doobttal about these twa aksharas. 2s ind lak eames 

” Metre, Vosantatilaks. 47 Metre, Vasantatilaka. 

® Metre, Sérdftisvikridite; and in the next verse. * Metre, Sardiilavikrijita. 

* Metro, Upagtti. | * Metre, Upajiti. : 
3 Metre, Sardilavikrtlita ; and in the next verse. % Metre, Sérdtlavikridita. 
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22 


23 


24 


25 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


shmin=nripé -ragini  evah-sithdhér=jjala-samplavé ramayati svar-lldka-vimabhruvah | 
dér-dathda-dvaya-bhagna-vairi-vasatih KshéntévarS Vairatabechakré vikramatah 
sva-pitha-viluthan-mirddhnagechirath=dvéshinah H 26 [n*] Tasminn™=nperaté 
raj nihi(ha)”*t-Asésha-vidvishi | Wairisizh- aoe 

has=tatas=chakré nijath nim=arthavad=bhuvi || 27 [*] Vyfdh-traskas«tanorsmmadhyé 
kshveéda-kathpita-bhidharah \ Vijay-dpapadah Sirhhas«tatd Sri-karind parr 
28 (*] Yan™=muktam hriday-imgaraga-sahitam gauratvam=$te[d*}.dvishan- 
niribhir=virahit=taté<pi samabhit=kin karnikdra- 

kramah 1 dhatté yat-kusumath tadfyam=uchitath raktatvamibhyaitard bahyé 
punjaratanh cha kirana-guna-grim-Spasathvarggauai {1 29 (ii*] Tatah® pratap- 
Anala-dagdha-vairi-kshitiéa-dhim-ichchha-makh{(shf)-raséna | nripS = Srisizhhah 
sakalisa dikshu lilé{kha] virah sVa-yasah-prasastim 

u 30 (u*] Léchanéshu** sumanas-tarunindm=amjanini difatd yad=anéna | vari-kalpi- 
tam-ah6 bata chitratn kajjalam hritam=erdti-vadhénim | 31 [*] Nrip**. 
Sttamamg-Opala-kamti-kite-prakisit-ashtapads-pida-pithal | abhiid=amushmAd=atha 
Chéda-nima narééva- 

rah sirya-samina-dhimi 1 32 [1*] Kumbhi"'-kumhbha-viluthat-keravilah saiagaré 
vimukha-nirmita-kélah | tasya stnur=atha ‘Vikramasithhé vairi-vikrame.ka- 
that niramithit 1) 33 (*] Bhuja™-virya-viliséna sa[{ma]st-Oddbrite-kashtakal | 
chakré bhuvi tatah kshémam Kashé- 

masiznhS narésvaral \t 34 [11*] Raktam’’ kitchin=nipiya pramada-parilasad-pida- 

. vinyasa-mugdhih  kémtébhyalh préta-vadhvé dadati rasa-bhar-ddgire-mudra- 

kapilaih | piyath pfyam tadeuchchair=-mudita-sahachari-hasta-vinyeste-patraim 
pritasets 18 pisi- 

chah samara-bhuvi yasd yasya sathvyaharamti it 85 [u*] S@mazhztasithha“-nimi 
kam-Adhika-sarva-sumndara-gariral, | bhépalé Sjani tasm&d-apehbrite-simaista- 
sarvasvah |) 86 [{\\*] Shérhméne“-sathtati-viyéga-vilaksha-lakehmih [né]t=i[tha} 
dri- | 

shta-virahim Guhil-finvayasya | rajanvatih §vasumatim=akerit-Kumérasihhas-teté 
ripu-ga[ti]m=apahritya bhiyah 1 387 [N*] Naim*“=api yesya jishnéh  para- 
bala-mathanéna s-invayam jajié | vikrama-vintte-éatrar=nripetir=abhin=Mathe- 
nasim- 

hO -stha 1) 88 [Nn] Ko6sa"-sthiti(ta)**h pratibbaje-kehatojess ne bhuitkts kAedh na 
vairi-rudhirini nipifyamanah | sathgrima-simani punak parirabhys yaaya- 
panitn dvi-sathirayam=avipa phalamn kripinah i 99 [u*} Sécha*-nibétahe 
siréna Padma- | 

sirhhéna bhibhuji | Médapata-maht paschitepAlitd Mlit-pi cha i 40 [u*], Vy4- 
dirnna*® - vairi- mada-sithndhura - kursbha-k(ite-nishth[y*}éte-mauktike-mayi-sphats- 
varnna-bhajah | yuddha-pradéia-phalikisa samulliléeha(khs) vidvinteyat sva- 
bhuja-vira-ra[sa-pra J- Seis Xs) bib iny-Arnna- 

. *) (Wadaile*”- mnkakha -babu-lakshm le-Turushka-gam: 

bamdhin 41 [I ae tas . min surédhtéa-sahdeans-sthé rarakehg. bhémim<etha 
va-Kutmbhayénib [a)s | : Thir-dvamatte-sain 
Jaitrasicnhah 1) 42 [N] Ady“=ipi [Shadhujke-chamé- 
ghfirnnaména-ramani-parirambhanéna \a- 


> bh) ; and in the.next verse. | * Metre, Vasentatilaks, | 
” Mee, & De tacts in ¢ the original. | * Metre, U x ame somewhat dpobitn) shows 
*3 Metre, Sardilaviketdite. -| the seoond pa in benckete. S 
3t Metre, Upéndravajri. 33 Motre, Svagaté. | “ Metre, Vamntatiaki—P am denbéful amowk 


: . The writer 
33 Metre, Upéndravajré. 37 Metre, SvAgati. two akeharas pat in brackets after Ady-dpi. cuak oak 
2 Metre, Sléke (Anushtubh). * Metre, Sragdharé. origin el bhangra Bee, berrone fe ieee "4 


© Metre, AryA. 2 Metre, Vasantatilaka. 1 and an alehare which i to be sick, and 
“ Metro, AryA. 3 Metre, VasantatilakA. which the ectsonant of any : teas ; ba sive sy, 


+. Perhaps corrected already in the original. pears to heres 


‘5 Motre, Sléka (Anushtubh). 
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33 natda-mamda-manasah samaré pisichih éri-Jaitrasimha-bhuja-vikramam=nudgrinamti 

43 [u*] Dhavaluyati*® sma yasébhi punyair=bhi-mamdalam tad-a[nn] i vibit- 
ahita-nripa-éathkas=Téjahsimhd nir-itamnkah 1) 44 (11 *] Uptam*® 

34 mauktika-vijam=nttama-bhuvi tydgasya dan-dmbubhih siktva sad-guru-sidhanéna 
nitarim=idiya punyam phalam} rajfié Snéna krishina-kétim=ata[ta] svairam 
vigshya #riyah paéchit-ké=pi vivarddhité disi diéi 

35 sphiré yaéd-rigayah 1) 45 [U*] Adya-kréda-vapuh kripdna-vilasad-dathshtr-dmkurd 
yah kshanin=magnim=uddharati sma Gdarjara-mahim=uchchais=Turushk-argna- 
vit | Téjahsimha-sutah sa ésha Samarah kshinigvaraegrimanir=idhatté Bali- 
Karnnayér=dhu- 

36 rim=ili-o618 vadinyd S$dhund 1 46 [1I*] Talfbhih sphuta-tirya-tila-rachand-samjiva- 
nibhih © kara-dvatndv-épatta-kabamdhaemugdha-Sirasah satnaritayamtah priydh | 
ady=ipy=unmada-rikshasis=tava yasah khadga-pratishtham rané gayamti prati- 

37 paksha-dénita-madis=Tejasvi-Simb-atmaja i 47 [1*] Apraméya**-guna-gumpha-kétibhir= 
gadha-baddha-|vri]sha-vigrah-ikritéh | kirttyaté ma sakald tava stutir=gram- 
tha-gaurava-bhayan=naréévara i 48 [i*] Arbud6% vijayaté girir=u- 

38 chchair=déva-sévita- kulichala-ratnam | yatra shddasa-vikdra-vipdkair=njjhité=krita ta- 
pimsi Vasishthah 1 49 (*] Klés**-dvésa-vimugdha-damta-janayél, sad-bhukiti- 
mukti-pradé Lakshmi-vésmani punya-Jahnutanaya-sam- 

39 sargga-pit-dtmani | prapa prag=Achalésvaratvath=achalé yasmin Bhavani-patir=vigva- 
vyapti-vibhavys-sarvvagataya dévas=chald=pi prabhuh 1) 50 [tr*] Sarvva"- 
sauindarya-sirasya ké=pi pumja iv=idbhutah | ayam yatra 

40 mathas=tishthaty=anddis=tipas-dchitah 11 51 [*] Yatra®® kv=ipi tapasvinah su-charitah 
knir=’pi marttyah kvachid=girvvanih paramatma-nirvritim=iva praptih ksha- 
néshu trishu | yasy=ddy-ddgatim=Arbudéna sabitim gayath- 

41 ti paurinikih samdhatté sa khalu kshana-traya-mishdt=trailékya-lakshmim=iha |) 
52 [1*] Jirnn-6ddhéram=akarayan=matham=imam bhimiévara-grimanir=dévah ért- 
Samara sva-bhigya-vibhav-ddishté nija-éréyasé | kim[ch=A]}smi- 

42 [n) param-istiké narapatii<chakré chaturbhyah kripf-sathélishtah éubha-bhdjana- 
sthitim=api prity4 munibhyas=iatah 1 53 [11*] Achaléga°*.daradam=nchchaih 
sauvarnipam Samara-bhipilah ; ayur=vvdyu-chalichalam=iha drishiva kira- 
yam-isa Ww? 54 (1*] 

43 Asid’'<Bhivagni-nam=tha sthan-Adhih puri mathé | hél-éninflita-sarsira-vijah 
paéupateir=vrataih 11 55 [n*] Anyénya™-vaira-virahéna visuddha-déhah snéh- 
amubamdhi-bridayéh sa-dayé janéshu i asmin®® tapasyati mrigém- 

44 dra-gaj-Adayé=pi sat(t*]vah samikshite-vimdksha-vidhayi-tat(t*]vah nh 56 [*]  Si- 
ebyas'’=tasy=iyam=adhund aishthiki Bhivagamkarah | Siva-siyd(yu)jya-li- 
bhéya koroté doh(sh)karath tapah 1) 57 [1*] Phala**-kusuma-samri- 

45 ddhim sarvva-kalath [vajhavsiah parama-niyama-nishthit yasya bhimirohd gmt | 
apera-muni-janéshu prayagal siichayaznti skhalita-visha ya-vrittér=Arbudadri- 
prasiiah t) 58 [1*] Rajai® Samarasimhéna Bhivaéamke- 

46 ra-Sisanét | mathah sanvarnna-dathdéna sahitah kéarits Srbndé 59 [n*] Yo 
Skirshid=Ekalitge-tribhuvana-vidita-éri- samiddhiée - Chakrasvimi - prisida- vrimdé 
Priyapato-tanayé6 Védagarmma 


= Metre, Upaglti. 56 Metre U 1 87 
— , Upagiti. Metre, Sléka (Anushtubh). 
ee Sirdtilavikridite ; and in the following two “ Metre, Vasantatilaka, eae 
le sa BR | * 2 ; f , . 
7 ar Rathoddhats * Metre, Svdgata. © Metre, Slika ( oy 
. , Sirdtilavibriite. ® Perhaps corrected already in the original. 
Metre, Slike (Anushinbh). 


on . a 
© Metre, Skrddiayiketiite ; and in the next verse, ct Metre, Beacdart, Metres Sldka (Aunsbtabh), 
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a oS A OT ae ST oe ETO ORE Se SOEOTNSSNEPIena eee — = 
47 pragastih | tOn-aish-ipi vyadhayi sphuta-guna-viada nigara-jaiti-bhaji vipré 
igésha-vidvajjana-hyidaya-hara Chitrakate-sthiténa {t 60(11*} Yavad"= i bad : ‘ ‘i 
dhara-sathgath sathbibhartti bhagavds eee 
48 n=Achalésah a tivad=éva pathatim=upajivya sat.pragastir-iyam=asin kavinith  61/N#% 
Likhita Subhachathdréna pragastir=iyamenj[j*]vali | atkirnni® Karmomane ge 
héna sitradhaéréna dhimatd ) [62 n*] Sam 1384/2] varsht Mir ne 
[1 prasasti kita 1] eee ae te 
TRANSLATION, 
Om ! 
Om! Adoration to Siva | 


(Verse 1.)—May the mighty Lord of the 
Mountain day by day bestow happiness on the 
people |—he who in his pleasure grants frees 
dom from worldly existence te those who 
resort to him, hintself free from illusion; (and) 
whose splendour, by its nature pure, (fully) to 
be known (only) to himself, the several gods 
even, Brahman and the rest, devoted to the 
joy of meditation, apprehend imperfectly | 

(V. 2.)—May (Rudra), whose body is dark- 
blue and purple, protect you !—he who was 
born of yore from (Brahman) whose body is 
the universe, when on his lotus-seat he was 
continually sacrificing, for the sake of creation, 
his vital airs to fire, his own body ; (and) who 
carries on the palm of his lotus-hand that fifth 
resplendent head of the Creator, forcibly torn 
off by the sproutlike nail of his wicked 
thumb ! 

(V. 3.)—May the elephant-faced god 
(Ganésa), the remover” of obstacles, bring you 
happiness !—he on whose mountain-like frontal 
globes the swarm of bees, feeding on the 
rutting-juice, desirous of ridding the body of 
its black colour, even now practises penances, 
humming prayers full of inarticulate sounds, 
(and) avoiding the fatigue of other rites !— 
Moreover, : 

(V. 4.)—May Hanumat’s marvellous feat of 
crossing the ocean protect the good from 
evil !—which, when the sea was heaving, (and) 
when mountain-ranges were torn Up, (and) 
the earth was shaking, (and) when the heavens, 
were falling asunder, (and) the frame of the | 
whole creation was breaking down through the 
collapse of the quarters, intensely agitated the | 





eaten alenanem lee’ 


worlds, even though it wes not the seavon for 
their destruction ! 

_(V, 5.)—Triumphant is the noble race of 
Guhila, of which there are numerous branches 
and stib-branches, (and) excellent divisions ; 
which delights in noble qualities, decorates the 
regions with its vehicles, (and) takes its plare 
at the head of princes ; (resembling the lofty 
bamboo, which is crowded with big and small 
branches, has beautiful joints, is fit for the 
bow-string, beantifies the regions with its 
leaves, and grows on the tops of mountains.) 

(V. 6.)—That the race of Guhila is glorified 
to be the king, the holy Narayana, is right ; 
otherwise, how is it that princes eagerly resort 
to it, (princes) who,’ having set their minds on 
liberation, are radiant with the fines carried on 
the palms of their hands, (and) who, desirous 
of saving (their) lives, always have the backs 
of the hands weighed down with quantities 
of treasure, (resembling the devotees who, to 
attain final liberation, carry staves in their 
hands, preserve the lives of the creatures, and 
always spend their possessions in bestowing 
alms) P 

_(V. 7.)—The territory, fit (yatu) to remove 
the tale of distress, which by Bappaka was 
deeply inundated in battle with a mass of fat 
(médas) and the discharge from sores of 
wicked people,—this (territory) here, surpass 
ing by: the excess of its loveliness the town of 
the immortals, (aid) completely hambling the 
pride in their beauty of all other towns, 
received the name of glorious Médapéts, 

(V. 8)}—Here there is en extensive town: 
Nagahrada by name, where & raultitnde®’ ot 
Hirita’s disciples, rich in penance, performed. 






















penances. — | | 
(¥. 9.}--Where,’ ‘engaged in «# eeried of 
sacrifices for the benefit of the worlds, Im one 


¢ Metre, Meda | 

% Metre, Sléka (Anush{ubh). . ; 

a ion ‘here . to ti rie cea portion of the 
letters has been torn off in the ru . mer | 

o8 The word unnati in the text T take to be used in the 
sense of utpatit, utpattisthana, . 
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place some gratify the mighty fire with the 
holy oblations which thay have produced by 
their transcendent power; while in solitary 
spots other sages, having attained to the rising 
of truth, behold all that is as existing in the 
soul, betraying (their) delight by checking the 
breath. 

(V. 10.)\—While in this same grove the 
ascetics, almost freed from bonds, were pet 
ceiving with the eyes of contemplation, as if 
happening in their presence, the events of the 
world, Hirita, the abode of perfection, having 
attained to union with Siva through the 
relinquishment of his body, bestowed the 
splendour of royalty on the famous Bappa, on 
account of (Bappa’s) devotion to him. 

(V. 11.)—From Hirita, resembling the 

. Oreator, Bappaka,”’ so the tale goes, obtained 

regal splendour in the gnise of an anklet, after 
he had bestowed on the sage priestly (splen- 
dour) under the guise of his devotion. Even 
now these princes here, who are born in his 
race, ate shining intensely on the surface of 
the earth, verily, like theregal duties in bodily 
form. 

(V. 12,;—As Bappaka’s son, was born the 
prince named Guhila, a master of policy; 
whose rank the princes hold that are born in 
his family, together indeed with his name, - 

(V. 18.)—From him was born that ruler of 
men, BhOja, the devotee of (Vishnu) the Lord 
of Fortune, who, having for his ornament tho 
nectar of knowledge, had a mind beantiful like 
the rays of ambrosia; (and) who, of exceedingly 
lovely appearance, conquered without hindrance 
the beauty of the god. of love; who crushed the 
pride of the ocean, endowed though (ths acean) 
is with both depth and elevation. 

(V.14,)—Therenpon Sila, whose hand was 
formidable with the playful sword, appropriated 
by his arm the fortune of the adversary ; 

having the haire of his body erect, indicative 
is energetic disposition, he was as it were 








of the 
‘women; who was the ornament a¢ the 
of a line of high-bern princes; who 
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punished the ruler of Karnata, (and) delighted 
the mind with his Jordly arts and friendly 
disposition; who was a councillor in the 
secrets of statecraft as well as in amusement ; 
(and) who, terrific with his sword, bow, and 
mace, inspired fear like the god of death. 

(V. 16.)—Then there appeared the protector 
of the earth, Bhartyibhata, an exceedingly 
pleasing mighty shoot of that race, who hum- 
bled the pride of the tree of paradise ; 
endowed with arms like iron bars, he was 
causing joy to women by his features, to the 
well-disposed by rewards, to the regions by 
multitudes of excellent vehicles, to the tribe of 
the twice-born by (the support of) Védiec schools, 
(as a bamboo-shoot delights women with its 
shade, flowers (?) with its fruit, the regions 
with masses of excellent leaves, and the swarm 
of birds with its branches). ° 

(V. 17.)—Thereupon was victorious the lord 
of the earth Sirhha, whose waist could be 
spanned with the fist, (and) whose chest was 
like the panel of a door; he «made the 
princes tremble, as the lion does infuriated 
elephants. 

(V. 18.)—Born from him, that Mah&yika,"* 
the ruler of kings,—bore (like the lord of ser- 
penta) with uplifted head the weighty burden 
of the earth, having his two arms for his sole 
companions; into the ‘sparkling blaze of the 
fire of whose anger adversaries fell, againat 
their will, having their minds confounded by 
the capture of their yielding adherents, like 
moths (confounded by the seisure of their 
moving wings), 

(V. 19.)—That afterwards the sword of 
Shuramana, on expeditions enveloped in the 
dust of the earth, should have covered the 
(hostile) combatants with the rays of its edge, 
as in the darkish sky a cloud pours down its 
streams of water, (and) that (at the same time) 
the saffron should have ran down from the- 
breasts of their wives, variegated by the col- 
lyrium of their eyes,—this marvel, oh, even 
now rises up'in the minds of the thoughtful. 

(V. 20.)— From him was boyn the ‘protector 
of the earth, Allafa, who imitated the invinci- 
ble’ god of death in battle; whose terrifio 
aword in very play defeated the ‘army of the 
cnomy. | 


ae 
Ta the two previous translations the nadte 
! prince has boon taken to be ‘Gamabsotke” = | 
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(V. 21.)—Then there arose Naravahans ¥ , 
who in battle annihilated the forces of prinnea a we pay (and) slender of 
who with profound humility served Satnkara, | to teomble b ee ge en eee 
(and) inspired with fear all his enemies. shaxes the ae b ea nee qe eae 
(Vv. ae Peis there rose the fame, sur- | elephants, : ae 
passing (in brilliancy) the stars, of the abun- |- (V. 29.)—That the wives of his ad : 
dance of the ex i i : . : eae 
sepa a pee oy meme Fragrance ema 
adversary,—(fame like that of Kumira thp eee be vee ee Se ee 
conqueror of Taraka),” mith oe a ence, perhape, Fat tie 
(V. 28.)—To him, who had ee 
» oo. ’ put down his | Karnikdra) whose flower within has the red- 
foot on the heads of great princes, was born | dish tint that used to be theirs, and without 
the lord of men named Suchivarman, who | the yellowish colour (of the sxidel pasts) —< 
showed his fierce might to his enemies on the | combination of excellencies suitable to their 
battle-fields, (and) whose majesty was enhanced. | causes ? 
by his valour; as Viéikha was born to Sambha, (V. 30.)—Then the prince Arisithha, the 
shee places his feet on the tops of high moun- | hero, inscribed the euloginm of his fame on 
ns. all quarters, with a clear ink consisting of 
(V. 24.)—Afterwards, when through his good | the ‘smoke (rising) from hostile eed 
deeds Suchivarman in the world of heaven | burnt by the fire of his prowess. 
was possessed of Indra’s loveliness, having the (V. 31.)—Oh, wonderful indeed it is, that, 
valour of his: arm. sung by sweet-voiced Kimnara | while causing the young damsels of the gods’* 
rene pote oneal fg beng ogc yy ope 
; rium (from es) of the wives 0 
like the cheeks of the young wives of his | his eae mixed ‘with the water (of their 
enemies, whose passion of love had turned into: tears). 
despair. (V. 32.)—From him ‘then was born the 
(V. 25.)—When’ the illustrious Naravarma- | raler of men, named Chéda, whose foot-stool 
déva had become eager to enjoy the embraces | was illaminated by the magnificent lustre of the 
of celestial damsels, then the ruler of men | heads of princes, (and) whose brilliancy (there- 
Kirtivarman protected the earth, (a ruler) fore) resembled that of the sun, the rays of 
whose nature was equal to Indra’s. which rest on Kajlasa, illuminated by the 
- (V. 26.)—When ‘that prince, a sun exceed- | excessive lustre of precious stones: 
ingly scorching those emaciated with love,| (V. 83.)—Then his son Vikramasirhha, 
full of passion, was delighting the beautiful- | ‘the lion of valour,’ whose sword fell down 
eyed women of the world of heaven in the on the frontal globes of the elephants, (and) 
surging waters of the river of heaven, then | who caused the death of the opponents in battle, 
the ruler of the earth, Vairata, having | put an end to the tale of the valonr of his 
destroyed with his two massive arms the | enemies. 
habitations of his enemies, by his valour made (V. 34)—After him the roler of men, 
' the adversaries for a long time lay down their | Kshémasizhha, ‘the lion of prosperity,’ estab- 
heads on his foot-stool. lished prosperity on the earth, having com- | 
(V. 27.)—When that king, who had slain all | pletely eradicated . (like thorns) the seditious 
his adversaries, was no more, then Vairisirnhs, | people, by the play of the strength of his 
‘the lion of the enemies,’ made his name full | arm. | 
of meaning the earth over. ae (V. 35.)—On the battle-field the wives of 
'(V. 28.) —After him, Vijay siznha, ‘the lion | goblins, charming as they pat down their 
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eases « well benevolent,’ and is thus 


® The qbore in not « literal translation, bub the: half of the veree. The 
mythological fact stated in no donbt alluded to in the to ore ie ceate thamectves to receive the warriors alata 


verse. . : 
2 "the word sumanas, translated by ‘gods,’ also | in battle. 
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madly dancing feet, after they have drunk a 


little, offer the blood to their lovers in skulls ' 


fall to (?) overflowing with the mass of the 
liquid; (and) the various goblins, having again 
and again drunk it from the cups held by the 
hands of their joyous mates, full of delight 
loudly proclaim the fame of that (prince). 

(V.36.)—From him was born the protector 
of the earth, named Samantasimha, ‘the lion 
of neighbouring princes,’ whose body in every 
way was more beautiful than that of the god 
of love, (and) who took away the possessions 
af neighbouring princes. 

(V. 37.)—Afterwards, winning (again) For- 
tnue who was embarrassed by her separation 
from the lineage of -Shérhmana, (and) who 
clearly was pining for the Guhila family, 
KumAérasimha made the earth possessed of a 
good king, having taken it away again from 
the possession of the enemy. 

(¥. 33.) —Then there came the lord of men 
Mathanasimha, ‘the crushing lion,’ who 
chastised his enemies by his valour, (and) of 
whom, the victorious, even the name became 
significant, inasmuch as he crushed the hostile 
forces. 

(V. 39.}—(A sword) sheathed in the scabbard 
does not taste the blood of adversaries, (and) 
when drinking the blood of the enemies, it has 
no scabbard ; but when the sword was grasped 
by hés hand on the battle-field, it obtained a 
two-fold enjoyment (drinking as it was the blood 
of the enemy, aud at the same time taking 
possession of his treasure) .™ 

 (¥. 40.) —Afterwards the country of Méda- 
pata was protected, as well as tenderly 
cherished, by the prince Padmasithha, who 
was the complete essence of all the rest. 

ae 41,)—-On the’ tablets of the battle-fields 
this Tearned ( prince) wrote down ‘the narratives 
of the heroism of bis arm in clear letters; 
which wete the jewels ejected from the cleft 


high frontal ptohes of - aes elephants 


of the enaiy. 
pimenietekcs —_ he was opoayy- 
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ing the same seat with the lord of the gods, 
Jaitrasirnha protected the earth, the fortune of 
whose arm:completely eradicated Nadtla, (aid 
who proved) a very Agastya’® to the sea of 
the Turushka army. 

(V. 43.)—Even now goblins loudly sing in 
battle the valour of the arm of the illustrions 
Jaitrasimha, having their minds ecstatic with 
‘pleasure caused by the embrace of their mis- 
tresses who are tottering abont intoxicated with 
the blood of the Sindhuka (?) army. 

(V. 44.)—After him Téjahsirnha whitened 
the orb of the earth with his pure fame, 
inspiring with anxiety the hostile princes, 
(himself) free from fear. 

(V. 45.) ~This king, having sprinkled theseed 
of salvation, which he had sown on an excel- 
lent field, with the water (poured ont when 
making) gifts of liberality,’ having through 
the agency of a good preceptor abundantly 
reaped the fruit consisting in religious merit,— 
when, dwelling among a crore of cultivators, 
he had to his heart’s content enjoyed every 
kind of fortune, afterwards stored up in every 
quarter some extensive piles of fame. 

(V. 46.)\—Now Samara, the son of Téjah- 
simha, the foremost among the rulers of the 
earth, munificent as he is, is performing the 
part of Bali and of Karna here on the orb of 
the earth; this (grince) who like unto the 
primeval boar, having the sword for his flash- 
ing tusk, in a moment lifted the deeply sunk 
Gorjara-land high out of the Turushka- 
sea. | 

(V. 47.)—Hven now, O son of the Resplen- 
dent Lion, demons, intoxicated with the liquor 


‘of the blood of the enemies, sing the fame 


acquired by thy sword in battle; cansing their 
mistresses, whose heads are charming with the 
headless corpses which they have taken up 
with their hands, to dance to the clapping of 
hands which revives the clear melody of 
musical instruments. 

(V. 48.)—Your form being firmly encircled, 
‘as with strings, with innumerable crores of 





"7g ¢ 
a the itch -b 
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a8 ais the first line there is some allusion to the battle- 
a ; ‘the seed sown there consists in th 1s d 
from the Peter glober of slain in ale bear amt the 
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excellencies, like the body of the Bull (Virtue), 
all your praise is not proclaimed (here), O ruler 
of men, from fear lest our song should become 
too lengthy. 

(V. 49.)—Supremely triumphant is Mount 
Arbuda, the jewel among the mountain-ranges 
frequented by the gods; where Vaéishtha, 
freed from the consequences of the sixteen 
productions,”” performed penance. 

(V. 50.)—On this mountain, which to people 
bewildered by the approach of affliction and to 
those curbing the passions offers the enjoyment 
of good things and salvation, the habitation 
of Lakshmi, purified by the contact with 
(Ganga), the holy daughter of Jahnu,—here 
the mighty god (Siva), the husband of Bhavinf, 
became in former days the Lord of the: Im- 
moveable (mountain), though moveable (Atm- 
self) through his going everywhere, which may 
be perceived from his pervading the universe. 

(V. 51.) —Where there stands this monas- 
tery fit for ascetics, which had no beginning, 
some marvellous accumulation, as it were, of 
the essence of all beauty. oa 

(V. 52.)—This (monastery), where in one 
place ascetics, in another mortals of good 
conduct, (and) elsewhere gods, in three mo- 
ments have obtained the beatitude as it were 
of the Supreme Spirit, (and) whose primeval 
origin, together with Arbuda, the reciters of 


Purinas are singing of,—this ‘(monastery)’ 


verily combines here the fortune of the three 
worlds, in the guise of (those) three mo- 
ments (P).78 | 
(V. 53.)—Induced by the wealth of his 
possessions, the king, the illustrious Samara, 


the foremost among the rulers of the earth, 
to secure his own felicity cansed this moras- 
tery to be repaired ;'° moreover, truly pious, , 


| afford a’ livelihood to the ‘posts reciting it! 


the prince, full of compassion, in his kindness 

also established here a residence, where choice 

food is provided, for four sages. : 
(V. 54.)—The protector of the ’ earth, 


Samara, having observed that life is unsteady 


like the wind, caused a golden flag-staff to be 
erected here for the Lord of the Mountain. . 


' See Strskiya-kiriket, in Davita’ Hinde Philoso 
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(V. 55.)—In this monastery there was 
formerly a chief of the place, by name 
Bhavigni, who by the vows of Pagupati (Siva) 
had with ease eradicated the seed of the 
world. 

(V. 56.)—While he was engaged in penance, 
even the lions, elephants, and the other beaste 
kept their bodies pure through the absence of 
mutual enmity, (and), their hearts being filled 
with love, they felt compassion for the people, 
having perceived the trath which causes final 
liberation. ', : rd 

(V. 57.) —Now @ pupil of his, Bhavaéathkara, 
a perpetual religions student, is performing . 
here arduous penance, to obtain absorption inte 
Siva. —_ 

(V. 58.)—Those trees which grow on Mount | 


- Arbuda, at all times bearing a.wealth of frnit 


and flowers, make known, one may’ - say, 
amongst other sages the attachment of that 
(sage), who is getting rid of the bonds of the 
outer world, to severe ansterities, | co 
(V. 59.)—By the advice of Bhivagainkara 
has king Samarasithha ordered the monastery, 
together with the golden flag-staff, to ba built 
on Arbuda. 3 1 Sih 
(V. 60.)—The Brahman Védagarman, son of © 
Priyapatu, who owns the Nagaras for his 
kinsmen (and) resides st Chitraktta,—who — 


‘composed the eulogies at the multitude of 


temples, famous in ‘the three worlds, of the 

holy Ohakrasvémin (Vishnu), the lord. ‘of’ me-. 
ditation, at Bkaliviga,—he also composed ‘this — 
(eulogy), beautiful because of the excellencies 


| clearly displayed (in i, aid) gaptivating the’ 


minds of ail learned people, 

_€¥. 61.)—As long’ss the holy Lord of the 
Mountain keeps up his attachment to Mount 
Arbuda, so-long may this excellent eulogy 


(7. 62,)—This- splendid eulogy wes, writ. 
ten by Subbichandra ; engraved if was by the 


intelligens' stizan “Karmasirihs. 9 


The ‘eulogy was composed’ in the yeat 1348, 
onthe “first ‘day of the light half of Marga-— 
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A SELECTION OF KANARESE BALLADS. 


By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S8., M.R.AS., C.LE. 
(Continued from Vol. XV. p. 853.) 


No. 8.—Tue Brpas or Haracati. 

This ballad, the scene of which is laid at the 
village of Halagali, belonging to the Mudhél 
State, in the Southern Maratha Country, 
relates to the general disarming measures 
that were enforced in the British Districts, and 
Native States under Political Superintendence, 
in consequence of the Mutiny of 1857. 

After the passing of the Disarming Act, No. 
XXVIII. of 1857, “An Act relating to the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of Arms 
and Ammunition, and for regulating the right 
to keep or use the same,” the Kast India 
Company,—the Kumpgnt-sarkdr of the opening 
verse of the song,—issued orders for the con- 
fiscafion of all weapons of every description, 
possessed by the: populace at large. This, of 
course, was & great blow to the people, who 
were not even yet fully accustomed to the 
security of the British rule. . Still, nearly 
everywhere the orders were carried out, and 
the desired end was attained, peaceably enongh. 
The Mudh6l State itself had taken no part in 
the mutiny; and remained loyal on the pre- 
sent occasion also. But, incited by the four 
men, Pajiri-Hagama, Bila, Jadaga, and Rama, 
who are mentioned in the song, the Bédas of 
Halagali, a village in that State, refused 
to surrender their arms, and -raised a email 
local rebejlion.* . The Bédas, it may be men- 
tioved, aze professional hunters; they live by 
the chase, and, more than any other class, 
would resent the measures that were being 

ventorged; they are ofa low caste, and mostly 
of a tarbalent disposition ; and the majority 
of them are always ready to join in anch crimes 


as dacoity and highway robbery, and in any | 


mipchief that may be afoot. The Bédas of the 
Village in question first refused to surrender 
their arms jn the, usual manner, throngh the 


anitiprities of the Madhd] State; and resisted 


with violence thé sobordinstes who were sent 


— —" . ' ; 
© Foba bret wettes of the affkir, sae West’ Memoir 
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to enforce the orders. The facts were then 
reported to the Political Agent for the State, 
who, if the song is to be relied on, first tried 


conciliatory measures, by despatching a man 


of considerable local influence, the Gauda 
or Pdfil Krishnaniyaka of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, Kundargi, to speak to the insurgents and 
bring them to their senses. 

This attempt failed. An endeavour was then 
made to compel obedience by means of the 
Mounted Police. This step also was unsuccess- 
ful; and the Mounted Police were fired on and 
compelled toretreat. No resource then remained, 
except to despatch a detachment of the 
regular forces. Accordingly, a party of the 
Southern Marithi Horse, and a Company of 
the 28th Regiment, Bombay N. I, were sent 
to Halagali; the former being accompanied by 
the Adjutant, Lieut. William Alexander Kerr, 
(24th Bombay N. I.),—the “‘fire-brand” Kér- 
efhéb of the song. And with this force there 
went, in a Political capacity, Mr. William 
Henry Havelock, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
—the Hebalak-séhéb of the song,—who then 
held the post of First Assistant to the Collector 
and District Magistrate of Belgaum; and who 
made one more effort to induce the Bédas to 
submit quietly, without necessitating the adop- 
tion of extreme measures. His endeavours, 
however, were frustrated by the ringleaders of 
the disturbante; and he was fired at, and 
apparently was wounded." A regular assault 
was then made; and, with a small loss on the 
part of the Bédas, and a few wounded on the 
British side, the village was taken, and was 
burned as 9 punishment and an example, 


_ . TRANSLATION. 


Chorus.—See now! Hard times have come 
on those who carry arms | (Eren) the heroes of 
Halageli, high-spirited men (though they are), 


| failed to attain their ends !* 
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First Verse.— From Hurope the Company’s 
Government sent out an order :—“ Call to- 
gether all the people, and: by force take away 
(their) weapons ;—the straight swords, daggers, 
hand-knives, crooked swords, short broad- 
swords, curved swords, (and) disct, the lances, 
short spears, (and) naked-swords; (and) look 
to those who carry arrows and bows ; the long 
flexible broad-swords, pistols, karulis,* curved 
broad-swords, (and) pole-axes; the cannons, 
and) guns; (and) leave not any remnant of the 
gunpowder (and) bullets for firing, (and) the 
knives. Those who conceal (their arms),—put 


(them) in fetters for three full years; (and) | 


cut to pieces those who are obstinate enough 
to refuse (outright) to give (them) up. (With 
a change of metre),"—(Supposing that), directly 
the demand is made, they themselves bring 
and give (them) up, saying ‘ take (them), take 
(them),’—say ‘for each one we give (in eg- 


change) hereditary property ?8 (and then) of | 


their own free will they (will) bring and give 
(them) up.” 

Then they made a proclamation by beat of 
drum, to the effect that these orders had come. 


‘he brave soldiers, understanding ({t),, are 


weeping, with eyes full of tears. (Raising the 
voice),’—Full of anxiety, in sorrow they fell, 
O my brother! to the ground. 

Second Verse.—Directly they heard the 
order, some of them brought (thei weapons), 
and gave (them) up then and there; (but) 
they concealed in hidden, places (their) chaice 
weapons of great value; saying—“ incurring 
debt, (and) selling (our) grain and calves, we 
bought (them) at some dpstival; see now | 
how shall we give (them) up ’”—they buried 
(them) in the ground. 

The brave soldi 
stable,* then came, (and), entering into, the 


houses, searched in (al/) the cracks anderevices, 


go that not one remained. 
“The last hope is gone ; 


what more, ean We , 


do ?,"—said they; (and) they gave. informa Bima,’ conapired together :—“ We four men, 


was made, and all (their weapons) were carried 
away; in the whole country-side, nob one 
remained! The pistols which (their) grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers had carried,— 
they seized and took away ; (and their) swords 
and bucklers. (Their) coats of mail, decorated 
with silver and velvet; and (their) jewelled 
sword-hilts,—all were lost ! 

(Raising the voice),—By reason of the loas of 
(their) weapons, (their) bellies were full of pam ; 
they waited to die ! 

Third Verse.—" Has it not happened to ns, 
just as if a snake had bitten (us) with (és) 
teeth ?; our honour is lost, justas if we were 
walking abont, clad in widows’ weeds; is it 
not as if we have all become effeminate, and 
given up (fo others) the wives {who sleep) by 
(our) sides? ; is it not as if (we) had decorated 
a dead corpse ?’? Were not the rich men in 
great anxiety ?, saying—“ our lives are lost ; 
there isno one to save (ws), if (thieves) break 
into (owr) houses in the day-time and take 
(our) money.” The brave chieftains, the 
princes, (and) the ministers, could not maintain. 
(their) determination (of not giving up thew 
weapons); did not the nobles, who lead the 
armies, (and) the wealthy men of position, 
crooch down in fear ? 

- (Witha change af meire),—The gods brought 


| trouble (upon thees); falling into anxiety, they 


were destroyed ; not the smallest particle’ of 


| (their) snthority remained ; an evil time and 


gach misery, hed come. Becoming women, 


(and) wearing the garmenia of females, with 


-parched-up lips thay raised loud shouts. The 
| gportive play 


of the women was af an end ; 
gréat trouble had. come to the heroes. - 
(Raising the. voice)-They all felt anxiety 


in (Gheie) maids, Hike birds whose wings have 


cub. 


gratify close comrades all, must sot give up the wea- 


tion, one against the other, 0 88 to : 
(their) private enmities. | a 
(With.» change of metre), —A clean swveP 






| that we,cacry im our bands; if (owr) wea- 
ta Jost, if is certain that our life is of 


| pelatlages iteshed,--n object of ambition to any ordi- 
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no use, (and that we) shall die and vanish 
away.” And, to (the people of )the surrounding 
villages, and to the noblemen, they said— 
“raiso up a mutiny; we all are gathered 
together to assist.’ 

With great secrecy all the Bédas, binding 
themselves together, passed (their) word; they 
beat the Karkfn?° on the head ; the Sepoy fell 
to the ground. 

(With a change of metre),—In sorrow they 
went away, and, with lamentations, told it to 
the gentleman.** ‘When the gentleman heard 
it, he became angry, and turned and went 
straight back to Kalidgi; (and) having sent 
for Krishnanfiyaka, the Péjtl, of Kundargi, ' 
he despatched (him) to make the matter up. 

(Raising the voice), —(Said Krishnandyaka) 
-—“be not so obstinate; for the gentleman’s 
fake, give Up your arms,” 

Fifth Veree.—(But said the Bédas)—" We 

‘have not become women, wearing bangles on. 
(our) wrists, that we should give up ish 
Weapons ; who aré you that have come ?; 
at the cost of life, we will not give (thom) ap; Up; 
go quietly now away.” 
" Straightway he came, and told the genile- 
man all that they had said; and fiercely biting 
(kts) fore-arm in anger, then (the gentleman) 
gaveanorder. The horsemen” assembled, and 
laid siege to Halagali. The people inside’ (the 
village) fired (Guillet) in quick’ sucwséion, as 
if the early rain was ‘patteriug down. When 
tke bullets struck (them), straightway the peo- 
ple outside turned batk, and wrote @ report, 
and sent @) bara fd that a 2égular troops 
ehould come. 

(With's a oliange of: motes), —Bee now, the 
aney got ready and caine; quickly it came to 
Hialugali. . At niidnipht®* they came,‘and laid 
siege to. the village, They. fired -off- Aig 
‘Wille in's wonderfal way, like tossing 
Jwadfals’ of gttin. © (Po dau the Bios from. 
their’ shelter), (the army) began'to ron gway 


gy (aah in ‘mt and. looked (for 
i Ooxppes Hike the ‘throwing 
dora tn 
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village), (the troops) cut down (the Bédas) 
with (their) swords; but of nothing were (the 
Bédas) afraid. 

Sixth Verse——Pursuing (the Bédas) round 
and round, they cut (them) down, so that none 
were left; hemming (them) in, they mercilessly 
fired bullets. Surrounding (them) by mancu- 
vres, with the word of command “Fire! ’’* 
they beat the band-instruments, (and used) their 
cannons, guus, karulis, pistols, (and) daggers 
worn on the waist. Firing bullets, like (the 
Jalling of ) thunderbolts, finely they cut (them) 
down with (their) swords; the band of 
Bédas shivered; what was the battle Tike? (1 
was) like the rising (of dense clouds) of red dust. 

An evil time had come (to the Bédas); they. 
were hemmed in and canght; there was none 
to save (them); with mocking grimaces, the 
soldiery went (in pursurt of them) over the hills. 

(Lowering the voice),*°—(The army) came 
and stood at the village-gate ; (and) Mr. Have- 
lock himself came, and, standing there, speaks 
words of wisdom,—‘‘ (even) to-day I give (you) 


@ promise of pardon; die not in vain.” 


(Raising the voice),—Feeling no trust in 


what was said, Hanama came out in front. 


Seventh Verse.—Says Jadaga,—‘“ shoot him 
now, ‘he is a traitor; betraying (our) trust, 
he is beguiling (us) .with (sham) confidence ; 
by false pretences he takes away much terri- 
tory, (and will be) in the future an object of 
dread to us;” and,.so saying, he fired but a 


‘single bullet, and the gentleman fell dead. 


That firebrand Mr. Kerr himself gave the 
order to loot the village ; joyfully (the soldiers) 


| fired; the bullets fell in showers, like the 


falling of rain. 
Says Hanamf, as he fired a bullet,—** I will 
fell all the musketeers ; let three hundred men 


“come against me, and then behold (my) prowess.” 


| (With a change of metre),—Bhima stood 
out in front, matching himself against five. 


' handred ‘Bala 
tin (eh Ge ay kee ‘ae men. made a great effort, and 


‘cut down ten horses. Tremendous was the 


resoluteness displayed by Rama; the blood 


flowed out in torrente ; ; matching himself, alone, 
{against a thousand others, he shouts out— 


ou ( (then), ont (¢hem) down.” 
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(Raising the voice),—Thus (these) four men 
slew, and died; they became known to the 
people as heroes. 

Eighth Verse.—With no one to hear (and 
succour him), Hanama fell to the ground, 
struck by six bullets; (and), with cries, the 
people gathered round (him, as he lay), trem- 
‘pling for (their) lives. A brave (trooper) made 
a great effort to take away (his) arms; (but) 
rising up, he wounded the horse on the leg, ds 
it came, (and) the horseman fell to the ground, 

Rami,** with great courage, hit three men 
with bullets in the head; cutting down six 
horses, she pounced upon B&la’s sword. 

(With a change of metre)—No one was 
left; the whole village was plundered. They 
entered (every) house and searched ; (all) the 
grain and cattle was destroyed. The little 
infants died; they set fire (to the place), (and) 
the village was burnt. See now! on that same 
day, (everything) was destroyed ; I myself assure 
you of this. — 

(Raising the voice),—All was destroyed and, 
lost ; in no respect did they succeed. 
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Ninth Verse.—Asses, horses, ls, rubies, 
—nothing did they allow to aoe silver, 
gold, rings set with precious stones, gold 
rings, and guard-rings. They allowed not to 
escape the women’s necklaces, marriage-badges, 
earrings of different kinds, bracelets, wristleta, 
waistcloths, and turbans, bodices, dresses, 
cakes, dainties, weeding-hooks, sickles, axes, 
reaping-hooks, iron weeding-tools, boiled food, 
butter, milk, salt, oil, turmeric, cnmmin-seeds, 
rice, sugar, jaggery; they took away the 
brass water-vessels, metal cooking-pots, mar- 
riage-threads, and grinding-stones, 

_ (Lowering the voice),—Everything was laid 
waste; how much shall I say, in describing 
it? They took away everything that they 
could find ; and, slinking off, they stood and 
set fire to the village. Burning Halagali, they 
reduced (1é) to ashes; (kardly) ag much aa an 
oil-seed (remained as)a signof Halagah. ft 
was destroyed, so as to disappear from sight. 
Ihave described it all,—(raising the voice),— 
by the favour of {the god) Kalamésa of Kurta. 
kéti, for recitation and for listening to. 


TEXT. 

Palla. 
Hottu banditn matta nédari katti hiduwa janakai ==. 
fittina mandi bhagtara Halagali muftalilia dadaka tt’ Palla ti 


Ine nudt. | : 


Vilatiyinda hukuma kalavidara Kumpani-sarakira | 
kati ‘katéri kai-chori, 
barchi bichchu-gatti ndda pana-billinavara | patite 
fastra| tépa tubaki hodawn madda gunge bida-bya 
kodada ; 
tien’ tandn| kodathra~ hidi-hidir-onda » .- watns 


midi tara-béka hataral 


miru varshada bédi 
tari 1 Chyalat) Bédidi kshanake 
kodatév-annari wond-ondut 
endu| daigara siridara 


hakari pirat 


tendu kodatira tamma kusilinde it 
mundu tt Stirs dipayi-janara tiwa . 


yella  janarand tarisi jéri 
gurdi ! ‘i * 1 } KY balz 

istula kargli tégd chipa-godli- 
‘ditayi médidavarand iededa befkesi 


bako 


AwGT 1 alattira 


nirstandu ti Yérali Bahala chintiy=igi dukhkhadinda avert biddax-anys | nelaka’? i - # 
Qne audi. a 


Kéluta hukum& kelavara ta 
hatéré muchchi ittara wolag ll 
digat néda néda hyinge kodun=anta 
Jayite-sihébe banddra avigat 
maniyaga ti Teppit-upiyi inna 
chyida hélatara warms 
Ajje-muttera 
belliya makamfla| ratnada 
byémi hachchi-konda nintara 
¥ A woman, who figures slso in other xéceasions of 
21 In the construction of this baliad, it should be noted 


mitara 





sandiye-gondi, | wonda 
stdhiaid-hihge \. Chyila tt dJyfdast “hédawo yellitt nii-obge. 
higawa | pisbulal Kasad-Sdets . 

hidikiwa hédawa 
siwadeke U 21) 


ar oitra tiga | hal’ blira_ esi 
Sale-samada madi 


hugideiyere neladigaW Stra” chategéra 
se uljyad-fige hokika | hedikese 


eek ve gt ta 
CC aaa 
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one nud. 
Halla kittidi bamvina pariyo namaga fiditaalla t randi musuka hiaki tirigidara 
nama mina uliyuwadillé Il Maggaladigina hénati kottdhga ati hédi ddév=allay 


eatta henaka Griigira miidida ‘pari Adit=alli ) Sawakiro namma jiva hédit=anta 
chinti mAdér=alla) hegali mani hokke bani wédara kélavar=yar-illi) Punda piile- 
gira pechchy4 wajiraru panta_ hidiyalilla | dandan=iluwa dhbori daulatar=afiji kulitar= 
alla tj Chyalat! Dévare tanda padipatiy chinti hatti ddaré mashtai Adhikira 
uliyalilla yell-ashtil keda-gila  banditn kani-kashti 1) Hengas-igi Siriya wutta| 
sind-onagi Adité pobbata 1) Ad-hang=iti striyara kridad=ata | bhantarige bandito 
bikkashta y Yéra | Pakké kitta pakshi gati agi chinti ddara manaka I 3 i 
4ne nudi. 

Halagali ambuwa halji Mudhéla-rajyadaga — ittn | Pajeri-Hanamé Bala Jadaga 
Rima méadyfra masalattu | Kaina hatira koda-birado nawu nalku mandi jattu | 
hatira héd-inda barada namma jiva .satt-bgudu gottu Il Suttina halli matta 
dhorigalige tilasera hing=anta | midari jegald kéd-iratéva komuki  yavattn II 
Wolagind-olaga wachans kottaro. Byidar=ella kalitu | kirak(inana kapilaka badadara 
fipayi nelaka bittu il Chyila il Dukhkhadinda avara allig=hégit sihebaga hélidara 
kfigi 1 Kéli sahéba yedda sittigi | tirigi héda aviga Kaladagi 1 Karsi Krishna- 
nayika-ganda  Kundaragi | karasyina sandhdinakk-Agi | Yéra || Hafé mada-biradu 
nimma hatfira ee giheban={iaka |} 4 Il 

ne nudi, 

Hatire kodelike heiges-Agi paliysittila kaiyaga | yava bandiri jiva hédarn 
kodudilla summanshégari iga i} Anda miata yella banda hélidana fiviga sihebaga | 
fittili muhgai kattane kada-konda hukuma kottar=figa Il Kudariye-mandi kadi 
muttito Halagali-sthalada méga | wolagina mandi wottarale hodadara mufgiri mali 
gurad-diga \| Horagina mandi gunda hattikera tirigera fviga | kagada barada 
kalavera bégans danda baral-enta hinge i Chyala 1} Danda banta néda tayir-igi | 
jelada midi banta -Halagaligi n Ara. tise ritryiga hégit drigi hakidéra muttigi Wl 
Gunda hodadira viparita siry=igi! afji wodik-hattita mund-igi || Benna hatti 
nbgidiza . ivarsfigi | biddiwa.__hepagila stry=igi i Yéra tt Muttigi haki avara 
_— Tkndedars ‘sijabila picks ws Ww 
| Gne nudi. 

Poe haiti, tiri-tirivi ‘kadadaro yénu uliyad rlibga | nadavi haki-konda hodadara 

daraja illad-hiiiga 1 Kawita phairi sutta-gatti tambu  siudisira avaga | 
tépa tubiki JAcseali pistala bika nadeviniga iT Sidalina hanta gunda hodawuta 
kali kadaiars. wolstitge | nedegita Byidaki ken-dhula hirid-diga kadaditawn 
aie" Kodagila’ bandita . nadavi ‘fikkaro bidagavar-yar={ga | chatek@rarn chifi 

nedadare — gudeiige 1 | Tevet, “Agasige bandu nintitu; Hebalak-sthéhs 
pact tiwn. nintay Helatira buddhiya mita} kodateva kawala ihotin! héga- 
" yhderi_ verté aiwa... eatin ‘Tere n Zena mitige nambige silada Hanamé handa 
moras ere. 

ee ee ” tne -nudl, 

_— | ‘lstana, hod ‘Yraranfl tga, ghitakaro meal " jgawasa-ghate midi nem- 
wee anbdetien, Lepage “Mies midi ‘bale-dééa tagétara munda namaga géril 
mage ‘hodadere. wondn guadige. ada:‘sihébs fariy Kar-sihéba bedki-chéra fgi tina 
: gi wiponda, wlral buorapili hofedara ‘mali fda hifge gunda suradawa baraptré 1 
Tepenk, bllaasn gages hodadakere, : edawonsashiu bari | mun-nura mandi yanna 
mnbge. beige oer niger’ rho: Cbytiay.  Bhimanu, ‘iderige: ninté | ai-niira mandigo 
tah BR nba: Kenborestt |" Kendariys, kadadeno’ ‘atti i) | Ramana’ kadate 
ares .Girries lige -wobke. maleté |. kAgutino Kkedi-kadir= 
ete eR ‘View'a Milkcn mandi Life Kejeda, gatiazo ‘bhagtar=anssera jenaka ti 7 4 
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Yiru kelalilla frn gunda tiki Hanama bidda nelakat chiry-dduta jana sutte- 
gattito afjickonda jivaka Il Stra wobba babala jira médidana hatira tagoludaka\ 
yéri bara kudari kala kadadeno swira bidda nelakal! Rami gundili jira madi 
hodadalo méra mandi firaka| dra indariya kedada sidadalo Bilans piriyaka 
Chyfila \) | Yar-yaru Jadadiditn | fir-ella Iti @gi hétas) Mandi mant hokka huda- 
kita | dana-kard layi adituj Sanna késagalo hédawna satin} beaki hachchhyira 
wira suttita || Nashta ati nédari twatta| ni héleténa { matnn Yérstt Ishfelle 
alaveigi hiédito muttalille yat-etaka | 8 Il 


Qne nudt. 


Katti kudari muttn minikA yAvada bidalillé| belli bhahgiri haralin-nagaré 
honn-nhgara golitl Saragi sardali bngudi ‘bawali bidalillat kadaga kaikand 
nadavina-dabi nadakattn raméla il Kubagi éiri happala éandigi kurchigi kudagéla | 
kodali kéti knda-kabbin’ masara benni hia Uppa yenn in igi |= akki 
sakkari: bella) gangala charagi mangale-sittra fakonda hédara bisu-kalli tt Tlava tl 
Hial-Agi hédito ishtu | warnisi hélaln yeshfu it Yella tagondaro fikk-ashtnt sarda 
nintaro warige kolli kotta ll Bidi méfdera Halagali sutfu! Halagalt gurta yella- 
ashtu || Kanasta hédito ketfat warnisi hélidenn ishtul) Yérall Kurtakiti-Kalméiana 
dayadinda ‘hélada-kélodaka it 9 Wl _ 


a ee 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


and,’-—all these are 1ét and lAf men. In chess 
when the king has lost all his pieces and pawns 
hois 4 and the game is considered drawn ;—shdh 
lat shud, dé nist: the king is 14f, he is not 


DASHT-I-LUT. 

In connection with Aydb Khin’s escape the 
Dasht-i-Lit has frequently been mentioned im 
news reports. Indian papers translated Dasht-i-Liat 
as the Desert of Lot. Sir Oliver St. John in his 
geography of Persia’ referring to Khanikotf's call. 
ing the desert north-east of Kermén the ‘ desert 
of Lat or Lot’ says, “I cannot help doubting this 
derivation, as 1 more than once heard the word 











naked, exactly as Idé to lakhé. From Ld} 4, 

+a derived 14H, originally a sodomite, now gene 

‘vally a buffoon, a rogue. 
A. Hovrvum-SCHDEDLER. 

Tehoras. 

As to General Schindler's remarks on the ori- 
gin of “loot.” If the word is of Indian origin, a8 
Colonel Yule’s remarks in his Glossary of Angto- 
Fadign Terme, &. Ges would seem to prove, it is, I 
i think, more Hkely to have oome from the eommon: 
| Indian word, Mé or’ &») as ib would be written In 
the Perso-Indina character, then from the Persian 


connections Ufhra from root 1, to out, = 
spire, Untrs trom root inp to brealy deitre7. ; 
Pali latto (past part. of lupyat) : whenese no 
doubt' the cerebral ' Dow used. in the modern 
- ! . R. 0. Tsmriz. 

: ee ee 

» Bustern Poreia, Vol 16) | ® Bées. 0. partie mérid. dst Asiecentrale, Paris, 2562. 
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A NOTE ON DONI, A NAME FOR A DUG-OUT 
CANOE. 


Tént or Déni, on the Malabar Coast, means a 
small dug-out canoe. In the Somali language 
the word dént also means a dug-out canoe; but 
is more commonly used as the generic name for 
any kind of native craft, generally the larger 
kind, as in the following lines from a Somali 
song, composed on a special occasion in 1885 :— 

“ Ninki dént-raréstai, 
Lyo duméra-karéstat,” 


** One (who is) a loader of buggalows (t.e. rich) 

And (another who is) a hirer of asses (4.e. poor).” 

It appears by no means unlikely that the 
Soméli word déné is of Indian origin. 


J. 8. Kina. 

Captain King is probably right in his surmise ag 
to the Indian origin of doni. In the forms téne, 
toné, donny, tonny, tones, tony, dhoney, 
doney, dhony the word has been well known to 
Europeans of all sorts for the last three centuries, 
and may well have been transplanted to. the 
Somali Oost by sailors. It apparently springs 
from the Tamil téni, a vessel made from a single 


tree, Tonduga, Tamil, is to scoop out. See 
Yule’s Anglo-Indian Glossary, s.v., Doney. 


R. QO. Tempers. 





RASHID VATVAT, | 
Rashid-ud-Din Muhammed bin ’Abd-ul-Jalil- 


ul-"Umari-ul-Baikhi, nicknamed Vatvat, calls 
himeelf in ‘the , Muhammed bin 


"Abd-ul-Jalil-al-Umart. n’ardj’ ar-Rushtd. He 
was one of the most famous poets of hia age. 


In a short notice of him in the Tértkh-i-Cust. - 


deh, Hamdu'Hah Mustenft thes sets forth his 
name and nasab : 
Mee ee Abawlah-al-"Umart,” and adds 
shat Re was @ contemporary of Sultin Sanjar. 
The HMajena'~al-Pesohd, Vol. 1. p. 292, subgtitates 


‘Unieri-Khestith 9° 


Vasvié was secretary to Siliin ’Asts Khwi-: 


“Rashtd’ad-Din Muhammad | 





there that when he was in Balkh the poet Vat- 
vat was kdtib to Sultan ’Aziz, who had con- 
structed a dwelling-place for him near to his own 
palace. 

The Habtb.us-Siyar, Vol. II. jus. iv. p. 228, 
quotes a rubd’t composed by Vatvat, then an old 
man, on the accession of Sultin Tukush Khan, 
in A.H. 568. 

Taqi-ud-Din Kashi, in his Khuldsat-ul-Ash’ar, 
Daulet Shih and the Majma’-ul-Fusehd, all three 
give A.H. 578 as the date of his death at the age 
of 97. 

According to Daulet Shih, Vatvat is buried 
in-the Jurjaniyeh of Khwarezm, and the Majma’- 
ul Fusehd tells us that the poet died suddenly 
in Khab&shan. 

Shams Qais, in his treatise on Prosody, called 
Ped t bad I ys ben Od este | states that his work, 
which is dedicated to Abi Bekr bin Sa’d bin 
Langi, was compiled at the suggestion of Rashid- 
i-K&tib. From the Destur-ul-Katib of Muhammad 
bin Hinda Shah, styled. Shams-ul-Munshi-un- 


Nakhjivani, we learn that Rashid Vatvat was 


looked upon as a master of epistolary style. 

Besides the above, the Rids-ush-Shward, Atesh- 
Kedeh and Haft Iqlém contain notices of this poet. 

A work by him called & UH | 05 +99 is mentioned 
in the Marzebdén Nameh and the Tartkh Gustdeh 
and by Haji Khalifeh. 

Added to the Muniakhib-ul-Lughdt-i-Arabf, 
lithographed in Tehrén in 1221, will be found a 
Muntakhib Haddtg-ue Sikr. A metrical Arabic- 
Persian vocabulary called j#!;/los8° (begins 
@ loll ¢ aye al) ose! ly is ascribed to Rashid Vat- 
vat H&ji Khalifech mentions the following other two 
works attributed to this author (Vol. I. p- 145) 
3198 Vy lo JI SILI, anda J 99 ¥ I de 
JY, 509 which. beying ily) (gle Voge | 
Sea dnd was written for Sultftn Shah- Muham- 
med bin Jail Arslan Saljtiqt (Vol IV. p. 423). 
Another work of his ‘is the p ‘ha I.23 9 metrical 
and prose version of the sentences. of the Amfr- 
ul-Miminin *Alt bin ’Alt Tilib. His ay! 


| relSoue a, metrical translation of the 100 sentences 
of the Amtr-ul-Maminin "Ali, collected by ’Amir 


bia Babr-ul-Jahiz, dedicated to Sultén Mahmtd 
Khwarezm Shih, has been published by Fleischer, 
Leipzig, 1887, a 


|, | Besides these works, Rashtd' Vatvit.left verses 
| cnumerated at about seven thousand distichs. |" 


BR. Te de Oe 
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Abbas = Khan Bayt, Governor of Nish4- 
par... 

iia. an Y aeteniomieal ‘en “explained 

Lise, 115£ 

? Abdu llah—an ambassador to Goa from Akbar 135 


-- 266 


"Abdullah Tatér, coins Off.....cssssssersseccesovees 207 
Abhayachandrasiddhintasdri, author of the 
Prakriydsamgraha.... sesrees 25 
Abhijiidna-Sdkuntala of Kalidasa, oti of 8 
new edition of the .. ae sancss seven O44 
Abika, a wife of Ohinghiz Khia... . 7 


Abd, Mount, mentioned under ‘he wines 
name of Arbuda, 354, 355 ;—the inscrip- 
tion of Samarasithha (Guhila) of (Vik- | 
rama)-Sarnvat 1342 ; edited .rusecsrercessren o4oit 

dchdryapravyittir Rapa & ceomeain 
GEVICE ....ceccesee 

Adina Bag Khia, 268; deteats Sartarka Khai, 
269; takes Sarhand, 269; defeats Timér | 


aweltet abe 


Shih, 269, 270; takes Lahér, 269, his‘death..270# 


Adzeitta, a port in Kalinga, 9.0. srs serb; 6, 49 


Agigrima family 

Ahmad Khin of Jhang reduced by Ranjit 
Singh sis cossence sonses secren veeseaees anoncesrsea see 338 

Ahmad Shah seated 4 treanry; 9653 TAgTa 
tiates himself with the Durranis, 263; de-: 
feats Nasr Khana, 264; defeats Sh&hnawtz . 
Khin of Lahér, 264, 265; defeated by 
Ahmad Sh4h, son of Mohammad Shah of 
Dehli, 265; defeats Késart Singh of Jaipar, 


MES Uh SOS CSSSERFHS ESPACE HEE CPEDRE 000 


= 


265; besieges Mashhad, 266; plot against ‘|’ 
068 a Aig or Westar Beng the Bite opinion 


his life, 266; takes Hirdt, 266; besieges 

NishApdr, 266, 267; takes Nish&par, 267; as 
Suzerain of Shih Rukh, 268; takes Lahare * 
(2nd invasion),- 268; ‘marries’ daughter 
of Muhammad Shih of Debit, 260 hig third 

invasion of India, 270M;. the Martihh - 
combination, against him, 271i; massacre.ef :; : 
Dehlt, 271: at Pénipds.208, 200 ; abtemyte to. 
found Na&dir&bad, 290,-306 ; founds Abuade " 
shéhi, 300; the cloak of Muhamed, 300; 

his suppression of the Sich rebellions, 2015 a 


his death, 901,'802; Native. view of hie, «| 
character, 302; hia inroads ansong the Rikhe 904. | 


4s | 
4 used for the dexk forimight we 197 
= & grammirion quoted by name in 


a Ttealarvecuedh ah ormheee wenaem | 108 


rena District, on insexiption! from 
the ; TROTHGC, scaceccs enon nea she ongs Od wo aan tn ” 
Akslatkacharits, a Birwda ot Batyéraye TL 
(Wet, Chilukcya) sernannsaave snvevomnnnhe thon oy wu 
akties matorrthtyal; eweiabingets gta a 


tical device vee eee ea asaheeeseranateayaquad'onaanegne 40 


| amratets in Samargand 0.00.0 ‘ei 
cadbhidhina, » gramrantioel device . ease veces BABE 





Aisa is dain wit he Portngnees 1200 


Akhnitr subdued by Ranjit Singh waceccnse 336 
Aloka, a city im the Dakhan estes ssssccneonsd, 49 
Alakai Bigi, a daughter of Ohinghiz Khka 07, 198 


Alamans or Salamana, an ancient comtry ... 17% 
‘Alamofr YI, killed by GhAst’oddin Khén ... 270 
Alatage, ancient name of the modern Altéh, 
q. ¥., the chief town of a Seven-handred Dia. 
trict in the Kitndi débas 1. cece ose ovo esesengaenen 
Albél Singh of Shekhupara attacks Ranjit 


rU 


Alhanadévi, daughter of Vijayasithha, and 
wife of Gayakarna, q. 2. » 346 
Alif Laila, variant of a story in the... BOF 
Alt Gauhar, see Shih “Alam. 
Alimardin of Tén..... 
Allata, a Guhila prince .. 
Almaligh; Chagabat’s capil... rere 
Altakon, a daughter of Ohinghiz Kha. 
Altém, a town in the Kélaper State ; its an- 
cient name was Alatage .. 


SOO OCR HIORER FESCUE SOER 


oe B67 
naedege peat 852 
- 1 


HeSW abe Soe ReesEE A RVEGAOEEae 


8 
0 


SOG THR EGR OUR OED Pe 


63 | Amdnta sonthern arrangement of the fort- 


nights of the lnnar months, 141ff;—an iIn- 
stance of this scheme being coupled with 
the Vikrama era in Central Indis wescsee 254 
Amir Singh of Shekhupura attacks miei 
Singh... deb Ceeeee dak eee men yes cee seeee Get cua sen Ube 
Angie, robelion ah against Ama Sid. 301 
wo 278 


we aeee 


Andhra, a country in the Dakhan usc 5 


‘of 200 des cay Vebewe sce dias ahaa alia tae nek owe ap eee teeaay toy 237 | 


Angee, note of the Cue ees was eserhevomseqcah Hee 163 


| sate fle, begins by, 8 talk. 


A cove iia aan “eb one wen Sh% COR heb mes enn Kes Ee 182 


a marie of the patron. of Naghr- 


Fea, gd. bet neihewate ag eee a0 oveseaae wad ore gaeeenkhe one 168° 


chabérah, a gram- 


|. ‘pattinal deviaesss ceases wuthiwweengueuieen: sbeeaee se . Rif 
: ceavrortonsanifih, % gramimation! Qvitiaccs.os.0 2408 
| apara the, aparl diva, a method of Pata. 


jali for inimodueing the opinions of other 


gremmarians jowgiole Vevvecsenstions: nan ong ook he cavesane LOSE 
Aparbaia, Aparininks, % maritime commary 
.. the Dakhan... hed ane aust is akaets senae wns ave te § 


Aaavire,Bidolpho, Tenis, who visited Akbar 135 
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Arbuda, ancient name of Mount Aba...346,384,855 | Bengal Presidency, an inscription from the .. 


architecture, domestic and religious, in the 
time of Buddha ...-s.cesseees ‘61 
architecture of the HimAlayas and that of | 
Enrope, connection between seems II 
Arisirnha, a Gubila prince .1....scessesesnes od46, 353 
arithmetic, ancient Himdu ....+.sssssascoveee eevee 168 
Arjenadéva (Chaulukya); calculation of the 
date of his Ver&wal inscription of Valabhi- 
Sarhvat 945 .. 14788 
Armenian language in Hungary, the «0.0... 282 
arts, the higher, in the Dakhan in the time of 
Buddha, 54;—decorative, 54;—mechanical. 54 
Asim, its geography in-Aurangzéb’s time, 


096 0S8 BAK FEE EOC RES BEB 


BATHS TES HS 408 FEHR FSE OSH TES 200 008 


923, 224; its products, 224; its people, 224, 225 
” 199° 


Asia, origin of the name .... 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, inscriptions i in 
EHGs ce iebstavivasessusnesarecscvans eves 2024, 20448, 2071 
Asnt, a village in the Fatehpur-Haswa Dis- 
trict; the inscription of Mahip@la of (Vik- 
rama)-Saravat 974; edited ........ siscwceateeasad COLE 
ASika, M. Senart on Sanskrit in the days of.. 315 
aspect of teacher and pupil in the East......... 293 
Assaka, a kingdom and city in the Dakhan...4, 49 
Astika, modern version of the legend of......29 14 
astronomers in India, the three schools of ... 118n 
astronomical terms, Hindu, explanation of ...118ff 
aéuddha, used for the dark fortnight......46 andn 
asukla, used for the dark fortnight ......... 174 


@o 0246 0686468668888 00 


Atak taken by Ranjit Singh ...ccccsocscseseeene B40 
*Até Khan Qandahéri at Panipat, death of... 298 
"At& Muhammad Khan at Paintpat.......cscooe 273 


Atharva-Véda, the Vdsudéva and Giéptchan- 
dana Upanishads of the .. . Sif 
Avanti (Ujjain), an early mention ee, 3, 4 
avasthd, a territorial term... 
avibhaktiké nirdééah, a grammatical device... 249 
ayandmnéas, an astronomical term, explained.. 114 


@teteeesee @ 


ba ds, or va di, and su di, are abbreviations, 
not words 147 n; 80 VO dt w.scsccccrssovedd 7, 175 
Bégni, a village near Kélipur; its ancient 
TATE WAS Vanigt..cccoccossscarnescepesosecassonsess 20) 
Bahawalpur, Ranjit Singh and the Nawib of. 385 
Bakshéli MS., a notice of the .....sccccssseseeee 168 
eerie Kamarese; the Bédas of Halagali; 
PESOS PER SES FEES ES HERECHD IGE S82 OES CEBtES SECT CE SED 856ff 
ashe District, an inscription from the 00. 207 
Bappa, Bappaka, a Guhila prince ...846, 351, 352 
Bardélf, a village in Gujarfit; perhaps its 


ancient name was Bhadrapalt........scssccse 100. 


bargains of animals in folktales .......,...0..0000 SL 
barter in the time of Buddha ..........c0ccc0008 50 
Bédes of Halagali; a Kanarese Ballad ; 
edited Sew Oee Dee COO REDEEO TAO Ere SEs HF DO DAe hee oeeES be . S56£ 
Bédan of Maiatr, a criminal tribe ... cisiatiuecses 109 


TO CCC ewer swe or 201, 206 ; 


INDEX. 


63ff 
Bengal Asiatic Society; the grant of Dhaia- 
gadéva, of (Vikrama)-Sarnvat 1055, edited ; 
202ff.;—the grant of Dévavarmadéva, of 
(Vikrama)-Sarhvat 1107, edited; 2014. ;— 
the grant of Madanavarmadéva, of 
(Vikrama)-Sarnvat 1190; edited .....-...+0 2074 
Bengali Printed Books, notice of a Catalogue 
OF ccs spdeatineice are 2278, 312E 
Bengalis ; their dapepulavity 3 in Bihar . serescee 226F 
Bhadrapali, pee the ancient name “of 
Bardélt, q.v.. - 100 
Bhailasvémin, an “ances 4 name age ‘Bhélsd, 
J-Viee sie dleaeeasccelgaueseanecdveoeseeees 0A, 200 
Bhamaha, ¢ a pr ee ane in the form of 
Bhammaha, g.v.. is Weslagaaup was ce ateeneeeeey LO 
Bhammaha (Bhémaha), a Rashtrakata king.. 19 
Bhanddp grant of Chhittar&ja (Sil&hara) of 
sian be 948; a calculation of the 
CBUS seiieveces! ewitus Laieuaediessgesaeewesencss 45 
Bhangis, the, their ‘rebellion ‘agaist Banjft 
SUT .cneicssspulsas cae Secineaecacscbavessnuvasacasesvee BLO 
Bharadvajtyas, a ee of gremmarians wees 105 
Bhartribhata, a Guhila prince.......0-.....346, 352 
Bharukachchha ne sees in 1 the’ Dak. 
FAM: see scexeyctliss eessess suegueuaauecaes we «CS 
Bhéls&, a village in Scindia’ s Dominions, 
mentioned under the name of ae care ie ; 
OI is decvscesiscianiunissiecivasucts 202, 209 
Bhendawailéh, a villase. ‘near ‘Kalapur; its 
ancient name was BhendevAda ... ccc..ssscce 20 
Bhendevaéda, ancient name' of the modern 
~Bhendawad én, ¢.v..... serecoee 20 
Bhillama IIT. (YAdavas of ‘Séunadésa) ; his 
Kalas-Budrakh grant of Deskehreshinie 948 ; 
TLOLLCOG nvvccrerseecorccesescscay venrsoseseesccavecace F3f 
Bhils&, see Bhélsf 00. ....0scccdecssssscsssecssesecces QZ 
Bhimbar taken by Ranjit Singh ‘11... ..cceseee 338 
bhégya-tithi, ‘the portion still to run of a 
ULEID, oi cnsuvansignsuedevesastwsaasesensa\ess Vasxeusee tee 118 


Bhéja, a Guhila prince ... spree weeeed 40, S52 
Bhéjadéva of Dhéra; notes on his family ... 253 
Bhépal grant of the Mahdkumdra Udayavar- 
man, of Vikrama-Sarhvat 1256; edited......252ff 
bhukta-tithi, ‘the elapsed portion of a | 
tith?’ ..., sesaues seorvereeessoeccoess LLG 
Bhuvanadévt, wife of VijayapAladéva,, q.v. 201, 206 
Bidart Ware cccorcccsscssccressesorsccssescceovecsone 78 
Bih&r, the unpopularity of the Bengalis in, 
226£ ;—the opinion of aes or Western 
Bengal .. resvetesneseweccecscoens 227 
Bihaért language, connection with Gipsy, 38, 89, 40 
Bibéri and Sanskrit, verses’ in a mixture 


OSC anaees ? 


S000 eee age tes 


of.. a®@ebagete 288 poe SOOSOE FHF EOE BED EEE BEES soe pes +0200, 256 
Bilhama, niibkor of the Patichdsikd... .....6100... -282 
Birdibag, coins of .. wee tee eee sase Conve see 277 


Bishbaligh held by Chagatai seecers eOaiseveetenine. lod 


INDEX. 
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Biter Bit, a Western Indian uaa 28f ; in 
folktales generally ... Sicsleastacuceg ances 
boar-emblem on the seal of a grant suveees 16 
boats, bridges Of... cess sesssesssssscersessscevscscee 17 
body, the twelve parts of the sae ces seusecseeess son SOM 
Bombay Presidency, inscriptions from the, 15, 
48, 45, 98, 345 
brahmardkshasa, folktale Of & ..escccerscccteres 293 
braziers in Spain, se sisabarisiseseeeesoaveas” OL 
bridges of boats ........csecssessosecsaccrensessnseosees LT 
Brihatkathdmaiijart, a idintios of the sendiahenies 111 
Buddha as the founder of a monastic order, 
163 ; = Odin, 8 and footnote ; = ears 
Buddwas . eek reer Sn. 
Buddha; an seedunt of ‘the ‘Dakhan in is 
time .. dete woo Lft, 49fF 
Buddhism it in : Central Agta, rr ee i ky 
Buddhist formula, a . ease a "299 
Buddhist missions in Seandinavia:s crcasscceses «= G 
Buddwais = Woden = Buddha... sccnsones OD 
Budhagupta; calculation of the date of his 
Eran inscription of the year 165... 000 s+. LO LE 
building materials in the time of Buddha... 51 
Buriata, maa of the, 278; acme of 
the ....0. ea: ue . 279 
Burma, economic > prospect of Upper . conne 16 
Burmese legends relating to the Dakhan in 
the time of Buddha Seusdveawexeusasuiee” 
Burteh, a chief wife of Chinghiz Khin........ 97 


eoncetaseds 


calculations of Hindu dates, 20, 43, 45, 74, 
109, 116, 142, 147, 151, 152, 197, 201 
Calmuck Tartars, form of worship of 
calumniated persons in folktales, 108; wife, 
a folktale incident, 28f; wives in folk- 
TALES coo rsrsar cre sserscrcesec sce sestesoacecece sscccersee 185 
calumny, verses popular in Mithila on -the 
subject of soneee LOOHE 
Cambuscan, origin of the name sssrssecseeree 125 
Camius Oan, see Cambuscan. 
capacity, measures of, in the time of Baddha 50 
Caumavatoura, an ancient place on the sea- 


. 
asvuse 


SOF OH 208 Coe COD AOE SEGA R EDS eee e098 ete 


coast of the Tamil country ... s+. .ceccereeserers 
carvings from Semirechia.........ecseesecerserees 7 
cattle-lifting in ancient Maisir . sseccsesee ADT 


Central Asia, Prahewalski’s sourmneye I suoe, 75 
Central India, inscriptions from ...1465, 151, O5oft 
Central Provinces; notes on the ancient 


258 

geography.........csereorees se<enwau es 

Ceylon, cader. ‘the names ot Tapchdrtps, 
Ratnadvi; a, Sithhaladvipa, &e. sistuistsens 


Ceylonese authorities for an ase of the 
Dakhan in the time of Buddha sso sce esores 
‘Chagatai, son of a a TE 97; his | 
dominions cout savoune eax 


paovetonsnt CHORD EMSs 


Chakan, adopted son of Chinghiz Khan ...... 88 
Chakratirtha, a sacred spot in Dvirak& ...85f., 87 
Chaldaic translations ...... sss - li 
Chalukyas, Harly, legendary history of ‘he 17 
% Eastern, notes on the . . 183 
” Western ; see Pulikééin L.. eee vee see ave 

Chélukyas, Western; see VikramAditya Y .. 

Chambé subdued by Ranjit Singh .......s.00 a 

Chandellas, 201; —see Dévavarmadéva, 
204; ;—Dhangadére, 202 ;—~Madanavarma- 
QBVE: acs cteccnecsuassed enacts aide veeh sav ceassareaseets 

Chandr&tréya, an ancestor of the Chandellas, 

201, 202, 203, 209 

Chart Singh, grandfather of Ranjit Singh ... 307 

Chawnr, see Ujaur. 

ChhittarAja (Silaharas of the Konkana); « 
calculation of the date of his Bh&nddp 
grant of Saka-Sarhvat 918 ....csssscesersess 

Chicacole ara of the sisal Indravar- 
man; noticed... oe LOOSE 

China, its revenue resources, 7, 76; ‘North. 
ern, its administration in the early Mongol 


Sof 


O0e cop eee teeee 


days, 123; a History of . jnteadgosse 240 
Chinese authorities for .an “aeccanh of the 
Dakhan in the time of Buddha ....... 2 


Chinese works on Muhammadanism ... ssesesse . 278 


| Chinghiz Khan’s burial, 92ff; place of burial, 


92; disputed, 96; his wives, 97; his chief 
wives, 97; his children, 97; division of the 
Empire on his death, 122; his epileptic ten- 
dency, 124; his character, 124f; his mili- 
tary administration, 125ff; his commis- 
sariat, 129; his devastations, 129, 130; the 
effect of his career wercccsscssccsvessseccssen bod, 181 
Chintdmani, a grammatical wanna by 
Yakshavarman ..er.s.0 euaaies 
en the modern ‘Chit, a i rafiekase 
to . sceskdiie dusileceenescoundstomeanse/ OOO 
Chéda, & , Guhila prince .. asasee veces sesssecssensGMOy GOD 
Chéda country, a reference to the .........846, 352 
Chéla country is not mentioned in the eanly 
accounts of the Dakhan ....ccsscccesssqguearee 
Christian sentiments in Hindu legends, 203n2 
Chuliya, a city or country in the Dakian ... 5 
churches in Spain, their Oriental seating...... 57 
churning of the ocean, modern versio of the 
legen d. .00 BGS 
On ata States, Ranjtt Singh and the, 311, 
812, 337 


ee es pperare 2OO 652106 FOR FOS TNE EES GRSTE OLE 


2 eon eeg tee etouee bBe 


cities, ‘wien. and villages of the Dakhan..... 5 

clappers in Spanish Ohurehes, their Indian - 

coins of the Chinese, 341; of the Ohughatais, 
377, 278, 380 ; of Oores, 281; Kufic m 
Central Asia, 280, 981; of the Pathan 
Sultans of India in Bulgaria, 275, 276; of 


_ the Saljdgts, $42; of the TAtAre ....s.sseee 277 


866 
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commerce, articles of, in the time of Buddha. 

companies of merchants in the time of 

Buddha.... ce Sigccdeesed. “OU 
Congress of ‘Orientaliste, International, at 

Viera, 2.0.0 ccs cvescveeseee Seite caveas .- LOL 

aha trade of, 281; coins of «. . 281 
No a aig of a, wha making a 


seegseicesd 


coudong in 2 Greek oeaho a use Boe, NeGcenetiavenss 14 
cow-stall in India and pk te Laie of ee 

10; in Spain ........ Sutgee 59 
cradle-board syetem of Hanenig ‘elilaeen «: we 14 
Crimea, antiquities of the .. S41, $42 


‘ criminal tribes in Southern India . seedesuevetnsee LD 
cures in folktales 1.11. sccsecssscos vase O29 
current and expired years, a note on, 43£; 
—an instance of the use of current years in 
the Vikrama era... see decpitenedaseeesces, 
curse on Maithila Bréhmans . Stans ¥isexes, 226 


wee tedeat tae 


Dahariyé-Karna and the Pandit’s Promise, 
the story of... ae wo 468 
Dakhan, an aseoank “of. he, in 4 ‘me of 
Gautama-Buddha, 1 ff, 49 ff;—materials 
for the account, 1 f;—mountains,2 f;— 
forests, 3;—deserts and wildernesses, 3 ;— 
rivers, 3;—notices of the sea that washes 
it, 8;—islands, 3;—general names, 3;— 
divisions, 3 ff;—cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, 5;—sea-routes, 5 ff;—ships, 7;— 
merchandise, 7f;—inland routes, 49;— 
measures of distance, 50 ;—trade and com- 
merce, 50 ;-—-measure of capacity, 50 ; —bar- 
ter, 50 ;—money, 50 ;—architecture, 51f£ ;— 
dress and personal ornaments, 52 ;—do- 
mestic and social life, 52 f ;—marriagg cus- 
toms, 53 ;—employments of the people, 53 f; 
—arts, 54 ;—measures of time, §4;—educa- 
tion and literature, 54 f ;—superstitions, oe 
—-religion, 55 ;—internal a scaanirtes 
the kingdoms ......cccsssere cress cane SDAE 
Dakkhinfpatha, é name ot part, of ‘the ‘Dak- 
RAT 104s. ye ANI ErY ervey eitt: SP ett rererre yy ays) 4 
Daksh&yana, anthor of the Sathgrake, Jo Vere 106 
ee ee 
Dakhan... ++ .- ai cep concen ecesve cons 4 
Dal Singh imprisoned by Banjtt Singh verre 808 
ddng, ddad, a ‘lamd-mark? ...ccsscessrrosees 2080 
‘dangabu, apparently a ‘land-mark’ ...........,209n 
a 54 
Dankeli, an Ethiopic language ssi teigivenc, 249 


ooe sae ee 


‘Dankapora, a city in the Dakhan ....cccnee 8 


‘Dahle, a tribe of Asha. .). scavecsecsee ves Sores: 
Daéavazman (West. Ghdlakya); i in’ the Kan. . 
fhéeh grant his maze is given es: ‘Yasd- 
varman woale » pips Sabaniaee dal sep het Wakgecauieke wales . 19 


Dashi-i-Lét bare plain, not Desert of Lot.:... 361 


223 


” | dates, see eras. 


», Hindu, calculated, 20, 43, 45, 74, 109, 
116, 142, 147, 151, 152, 197, 201, 253 

», recorded in decimal figures, 20, 43, 46, 
147, 158, 174; 197, 203, 205, 208, 253, 855 
» recorded in numerical symbols, 99, 132, 151 

»» recorded in words, 20, 48, 45, 74, 109, 182, 
151, 174, 197, 203, 208, 253 
Day&péla, author of the Rapasiddhi.......... 25 
days, lunar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 

dates :— 


bright fortnight; first ......ss0sssececsens BOO 
SCCONG ..crcssccceerecres 142 
twelfth .. .cccocccssseeee LOL 
thirteenth.........+++ 145 
full-moon ......... 208, 254 
dark fortnight; third ...............145, 205 
BEVENEH ....00ccescesce ces 174 
fifteenth , ; 45 
NeW-M00N ......... ae 197 
unspecified ; (P) second... cone 99 
new-moon.. seeeee 109 
full-moon .... “24, 74, 203 


days, solar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 
dates :— 


bright fortnight; first ..........ccccseseens SDS 
BECOD 22, seacssevecse soe 158 
fifteenth ...208, 208, 254 
dark fortnight;  seventh..........cc000e0 174 
thirteenth..,...... ree 147 
unspecified ; GING. sis axsieceasvessnssexe 145 
twenty-seventh ...... 14d 


thirtieth .........c0.ee0 


days of the week, names of the; as occurring in 
records :—~ 


ACIbYa sesesscuseeiessetdcaaveeds . 197° 
PROV ves sceissscedisesacesecees mer TT 46, 147, ‘201, 253 
BOMB sds siesssssateusseues .. 153, 201, 202 
Suraguru ...... suviesvavececessaseaes. LDL 
death, temporary, in n folktales ... . 259 
Deccan, see Dakhan . ". fe., 40 
decimal figures, instariced, of the use of, 
20, 43, 46, 147, 158, 174, 197, 208, 205, 208, 
258, 355 
Dehli, Ahmad Shah’s massacre at , . 271 
Dekkan, see Dakhan ... ae aeeee oe | Uf, 49ff 
demonolatry in Southern India seeisescctous tinnee. ADO 


deserts of the Dakhan, 2;—a desert on the 
banks of the Narmada .......... ied 
Dévanna pajichdli, a territorial division of 
the Eastern Gaga country ......600...sencsvess 
Dévavarmadéva, king (Ohandella); his Na- 
— grant of (Vikrama)-Samvat 1107; 
avs ene cesseqessser ane ssesos sve cesacesescesenesee DOME 
Dhak, a Bhaifa-village eresesase QO, 202, 207, 209 
Dhanakataka, a city in the Dakhap ,, sivereeene 5 


Cpesetue 
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Dhangadéva, king (Chandella) ; his Nanyaura 
grant of Vikrama-Sazhvat 1055; edited ...200% 
Dharé, a town in Central India; notes on 
BUA DIST ONY cipcu ves eacious deceus aterenemeentueieneece: 
Dharaséna IV. (of Valabhi); remarks on the 
date of his Kaira grant of the year 230 ...142ff 
Dhiniki grant of Jaikadéva of Vikrama-Sam- 
—vat, 79-4 ;—calculation of the date, 197£ ;~ 


it must be a spurious Inscription..........00. 198 
Diamond fields, region of the .......c.cccsss essere 4 
diamond Fields of South Africa ......cccserces 75, 77 


di (see ba dt), an abbreviation of dina, diné, 
divasa, or divasé; instances of its use with- 
out ba or va, or &u, 145 ;—of its use with éu, 
158, 203, 208, 254, 351;—of; its use with va, 
147,175 
dina, a ‘solar day’ .. ee bane . 118 
Disarming Act of 1857, a ‘Kanarese Ballad 
on the subject of the... 1 SOON 
' disguises in folktales ..........c....000 one 324, 325 
distance, measures of, in the time of Buddha 50 


divasa, a ‘solar day’ ... se ieohiesaesedviosiease LAG 

Diwdn-i-APimeh, a nbtios of GO: wevesacshosvaee 198 

doggrel verses in mixed Sanskrit and Bihazi, 
200, 256 


domestic life in the time of Buddha............ 52 
Déms, language of the Magahiya ......sc0e Ih 
doni, probable Indian origin of .......sesee 
Dravida, Dravida, a maritime country in the 
Dakhan...ccecsesssresccees vasare 4, 6 
Dravidian Titaratave, Early, the importance 
of . we: teins or ie oe L68HE 
drawing ‘and painting in "the time “of 


@eeeee Coe neta 


Buddha... us staaeaensiasussee. Oe 
dress in the time of “Buddha... seaebeesden-. “De 
Drénilaka, a Bréhman’s name....ccccseccsceres 99 
Duddhigréma, ancient name of the ‘modern 

Dudhgfrmy, g.v. 20 


Dudhgimw, a village ni near ay Kélépur ; ‘ie t an- 
cient name was Duddhigrama.... eeadess <0 
dung of aes sia ole aca of the, in 
folktales.... ees +0325, 826 
Dirvaharé, name e of a plaes’<: «201, 204 
Durvésh ’Ali Khan Hasta, ‘Govenor of 
Hirat... . 266 
Dviraké, sctasencen es, ae "88, 86, 87 
dvikdraké nirdésah, a grammatical device we 249 
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eclipses, lunar ...,-++.c00. ..20, 74, 201 
BOLE se ssde sea vesvansuiesuins ‘48, “46, 74, 109, 197 
éddcation inthe Dakhan in the time of Buddha si 
Bedzertha, see Adzeitta crescssossscevves vasens cee 
egg-heroine—variant of the... i ae 
Egypt and Greece, ancient relations bane 76 
Bkalinga, near Udaipur, a reference to 345n., 855 
éhaséshanirlééa, a grammatical device ........ .248f 
skaydgah karishyaté, a grammatical device .,. 247 


egesou es 


ws 362 
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éké, a term in the Mah&bhishya for gram- 

_ marians anterior to Katydyana ............ 103 
elephant or oe emblem on the seal of a 

grant... sachocesssesssersesceen LG 
Eh, a Braéhman’s 8 name . 207 
Elliot, Sir Walter, ébituary ous of the late. 160 
emblems engraved on an inscribed plate, 

instead of on a seal attached to it ......907, 252 
English Dates, a method of working out, 


for Hindu tithis .. % Maviedevesvu hele 
Enrichez, Prancisco, his. visit 46 ‘Rivas deaieds 135 
abr to the Government of — the 

post of . susnsdeansuciecueeteowspiseusexeiseness LOD 
Bran boutsiction of Bpihasavta of es year 

165; calculation of the date.......cc00- 116ff, 151 
eras, dates recorded in varions :— 

gp GAD GEA ......coereesesencens - 133E 

‘5 ee Sinikeispebaaiee 142, ‘147, 151, 152 


oi RUA JTR \oescaen sveusianvuscnecusecesiasousess . 147 
sc DUBNA cag cin casey saetoses 00, 43, 46, 74, 109 
yy SUDA ae ces sasserccesen ces covsessnenenes . He 
», uncertain .. iadaseidiacivarcdidesaisenncave. | 29 
» Valabhi .. Sache 147, 152 
» Vikrama, aporehers or soulkeen ‘(to be 
settled) . saewsauesdee ».201, 202 

» Vikrama, aie esaciaes 147, 1, 253f, 355 
Ethiopia, notice of Cecchi’s travels in......282, 283 
expired and current years, a note ON.........0. 43f 


Faizullah Khan Robéla joins Ahmad Shah... 271 


fan, miraculous, in folktales ....cscsesecsseneees 324 
Farzand Khant = Shujé’au’ddaula ...cc-0. 271 
Fatehpur-Haswa eens an inscription 
from the ... isseatvinecessve.k (OL 
Fath Singh Anlawilis, a oae Ranji Singh 
308; his death... .... 00 eteanecesstses OOD 
Faulid Khan Tétér, coins are S ceMie am ere 
Fayom MSS., paper of the ...sccccsrssenere 282 


fire, a sacrifice to, when making a : grant 
206, 209, 253 

flowers, presentation of at Hindu temples ... 18 
Folktales, in Kasmir, 66ff, 185ff, 219ff, 2214 ; 

in Southern India, 31ff, 107ff, 139, 19-4, 

Q14ff, 2208, 258ff, 203fF ; in Salsette; 327H; 

in Western India, 26ff, 188ff, 210ff, 322; 

of the Yakuts, 278; of the Spaniards, its 

Oriental Character ..+.orssrseserscecesserreeceeres SD 
fools in folktales, 294¢f, 2O8E ; pretend in 

folktales .... 
forests of the Dakhan, 2: the forest of red- 

SANGELS «0s vee. ai 3 
fortnight, a ine: of ciirteen: ee save: 

Sl ;—actual instances, 81, 84, 160n;—a . 

reference to such a fortnight in the Mahi- 

bhArata, 82f;—such a fortnight is an ill- 


omened period . 


231 
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fortnight, the dark, denoted by aéuddha, 46 

and n. ;—aéukla, 174 ;—apard.....cseecesere von 
fortnights of the lunar months; the differ- 

ence between the Piérnimdnta northern 

and the Amdnta southern arrangement ... 1414 
fortune-seeking im folktales ......00+seccee ses 230, 328 
frog in Spanigh mythology ......secssercesseees 
funeral rites in India and Hurope ........c008 +0 
furniture in the time of Buddha..........seees0 
Fyn, see Loman .s.csscscvceccccesnes cesses toc one soseze 


Gal ad and Shimds, a notice of ...scerevsereseose 


Galla, an Ethiopic language . ......ccescces 
Ganésa Daivajfia ; his Griha-Lighona was 


written in Saka-Sarnvat 1442 ........, »114n 
Gaiganadi, a village in the Dakhan Sedueven sins 5 
Géngas, Eastern, see Indravarman. .......... ASLEE 
Gangéya era, remarks on the.. seseesaedees LOOL 


Gaiijam District, an Sraceoean Fecin bh » ISIE 
ale a village near Héshang&béd : 
mentioned under the ancient name of 
Gunaiiré sindaseeeseses 253 
Gerods-emblem on an insortbad SonpET- 
plate... lemcxee ieee 
gata used it ina iw date in “addition i: the attte i in 
Saka-nripa-kdl-attta-samvatsara-éata wees 48 
Gauhar Shah of Delf ........... consesee 271 
Gaya inscription of Yakshapala ; ‘edited . sees » 68Ef 
Gayakarna (Kalachuri of Ohédi); his wife, 
Alhanadévi, was a oe of acs 
sithha, 9. ¥. ....005 Coe coaes cna svence 
gema, the island of; a name of Ceylon, 3; — 


esesedes FORCE BOD OERIOE REO DED 


Fee 2604085 


» 252 


» 346 


ateaavenoe 


the sea of the seven gemB.........ccc.s0sesses ees 3 
geographical notes ........,.00seseses . 20, 100f 
geography of Genesis ........ giebuaatevsads ner 199 


Georgian psalter on papyrus, 274; MSS., a 
‘find of . eaues - 278 
Georgians, ‘Al-Kakashand?’ 5 pemarki'o on nthe... 280 
ghati, ghatt, amas & measure of time; ex- 
plained ., seceserecscverove LB, 114 
Ghasztu’ adtn Khas cays. ‘omiags ia ‘Ahmad 
Shah, 268; takes Delhi, 269, 270; deserta 
eveees - 271 
Gipsics, theories about, 35ff ; — Tatts, 267, 
258; are eae 166 ; are Tirkbalas ? 166; 
origi of, 166 ; 


een fee aeveseves 


migin of, language test .. 87, 38 

Gipsy (?) = RgyptiaanBgitonBe-u 258 ; 
== KAwali = Lél=Lért o.0.......... peceesraces 257 
Gipsy bibliography.... CD FRO Dad One CET UEE OSs Cees et BOO ee e 38 
Gipsy- -English Vocabulary sees sovscncerss 40) 


Gipsy langeage, grammar, 38; letter changes, 
38; the genitive singular, its importance, 
38, 89; its connection with Bihart, 38, 39, 
40; pronouns, 46; the word for “frog,” 
46; its allies, 165 ; origin of the, 166; based 
on the MAgadht Prikrit 161 
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Giwulu, a forest in the Dakhan .......1...sceseee 3 
Gébhila, a variant of Guhila, ¢. V. ...s0.sseresene 
Gobindgadh built by Ranjit Singh............ 33 
Gdédavari, ariver in the Dakhan..........ssecccw. 38 


Gol, a division Of ASAMD......s00 sesscsecsccncsescesee L2G 
Golé family of Ayand..........2.sescssccecseceesenaes 817 
Génardiya, an ancient grammarian ......,.... 105 
Gonikaéputra, an ancient grammarian ......... 105 
goptchandana; explanation of the term......87, 90 


Gépichandana-Upanishad, edited ...... ss... SOff 

gétras, names of, as — in records :— 
BAYA VAja 2s. occ adesseans scence senescien seossenes 99 
BhiradvAja ........ss000 eoes “204, 207, 209 


PATS Gices cciacheccawssecsaderseesiasescesase testechins 253 
« MBP BO YE ex asi canaencds antvabss suet aneveoeseseers LOa 
Prathawa-Ateoye Sueseruenes scieines 20 


Givinda ITI. (Rashtrakita) ; salodlatious of 
the dates of his Wani and Ra&dhanpur 


grants of Saka-Sathvat, 780 ......s0sscsseece: 74 
Govind Pant Bundélé at Panipat .........se00 273 
Govindrivy Gaikwad of Baréd& .........  SlVE 


Graha-Ldghava, of Ganééa Daivaifia, was 
written in Saka-Sarhvat 1449 ......... seeneeei. 1l4n 

grammarians, Hindu, notes on, 24 ff;— 
technical devices used by them .. »» 244fF 


grammatical authorities patie: in the Mahé. 


bh&shya ...cscscccseeess -- 101 
gratitude in folktales sos see cocons LOOK, o15, 217, 219 
greyhound is Odin’s dibs sonia 9 
Guhila, the founder of the Guhila family. 946, 352 
Guhila family, an inscription of the, edited, 

S45 ;—intermarriage with the Kalachuris 

of Ohédi, 346f; eiesriaiaan with the 

MBlava princes... ...secesseessscceteesee con snesne 
Gujarat, an inscription from aideisass wu Senuiessies 
Gujarét, notes on the ancient geography of 

this part of the country .. srssere -- 100f 
Gunaitir&, the ancient name of Genova 7: V. we. 258 
Gunavarman, a translator of the Suhrillékha 

of Nagarjuna, q EDL: Seeaetsdeerecsene .» coe LOOSE 
guns in China, titloe of .. asecececeveassseses 277 
Gupta era, the scheme and eination of its 

years, 141ff ;—its epoch or year 0 was A.D. 

319-20, 147 ff ;—in its true original scheme, 

its years are to be treated as northern Saka 

years, 146 f;—in Gujar&t the initial day of 

each year was put back to the preceding 

Ka&rttika Sukla 1, 144;—the original north. 

ern scheme of its years was preserved in 

KAthiéwid up to at least A.D. 1264, 151 ;— 
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an exception to this 004 CORES CHEK EB eeaeee ess anetee 154 
Gurin dialect of Persian .......:.sseswscarssssseres L7G 
Gurbyessu, a wife of Chingbiz Khén............ 97 


Girjara country, a reference to the.........346, 354 

Gurts of the Sikhs, a notice of the ............ 306 

Guvadighatta, a ated place on the 
Narmad& 
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Haidar&bad grant of Pulikééin Il. of Saka. 
Sarhvat 534. piles a calculation of the 
hala, a nada nicaseee: ius chancownewewtaccegees 209 and n 
eee the Bédas of ; a Kanarese Ballad; 
sessvenvewcenee .. BBGE 
Eerie District: ascriptions ‘from fhe: 202, 204 
Harhsapéla, apparently another name of Vai- 


TAGR, YU. secsssererercecccccccacscvesscscesccoce se . 346f 
hare, in Spanish mythology .........cscece esses 59, 60 
hart; a Maithili aaa on the meanings of 

this word .. seve. + B15 


Hariéchandradéva, tater ‘of ‘Uaayavarme. 
CEVA, J. U.  ccoscerscccveenes pideetes 
Harita, an ancient sage ; miatieund | in con- 
nection with the Guhila family ........351, 352 
Harshadéva, a king (Chandella) ...... 201, 208, 204 
Hayit Khén of La&hér, see Sh&hnaw&z 
Kh&h ........0. -. 264, 265 
Hazrat Bégam Sahiba, daughter. of Muham- 
mad Shah of Delhi. 
hell, a sea agitated by flames proceeding from 3 
Hémachandra, a grammarian.........0.0..000 we Q4ff 
Henriquez, see Burichez ......s00..00. . 135 
hero pretending to be a fool, in folktales iss "231 
Himflayan houses in Europe, 10; horses in 
Europe, 10; sacred architecture in oe 


253 
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11; shoes in Hurope ...... cevcccevesconss seneve Ld, 1B 
Hind Kush, languages of the ...... sacoes 165 
Hindu authorities for an aie ot the 

Dakhan in the time of Buddha ............ ae 22 
Hir Rdiijhd, a note on the ....ccssresscsocsasovens 165 


Hirat, taken by Ahmad Sh&h, 266; first 
Russian Embassy to 
Hogutai, a wife of Chinghiz Khan......... e000 97 
horses, Norwegian, origin of, 10; of Norway 
and YArkand, likeness between .......cc- 10 
Hoshang&bad, chie£ town of a District in the 
Central Provinces; apparently its ancient 
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name was Narmadapura .......cseocses Soauiate 258 
Hulkar, Jaswant, and Ranjit Singh Neer ccorene SLO 
Ibn-al-Fakih al Hamadant .....-.sscssccoccosasees 281 


Ibn Khurdadbih, a new MS. of .......cecscecees 
Tbr&him Khin Gardi joins the Marathas 
against Ahmad Shah, 271; execution of ... 
identification in cneiiee means ees 189, 190; 
826, 327; by slippers.......essooe cerereeee 230, 260 
Imil, a capital of Ogotai ... ee ii . 123 
impossible tasks in folktales... 186, 187; 1808, 213 
*Infyat Khan at Panipat .. wesee273, 298, 299 
incense in dances worship a Indi and in 
Asia ....... swe 18 
Indian customs § in ; Spain 59, 61 
Indian Empire, by Hunter, notice of the...... 228 
Indra, as a Népéli god ..vssswersoeereee 558 
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Indravarman, Mahdrdja (Génga); his Parlé- 
Kimedi grant, edited, 1314 ;—he had appa- 
rently the biruda of RAjasimha 

inexhaustible pot in folktales, variant of ...... 215 

inland routes of the Dakhan in the time of 


Buddha.......... 0000 tansscereacesse 40 
inscriptions 0 on ioe ‘edited — 
Dévavarmadéva peace aan johavecseeabens 20448 
Dhangadéva (Chandella) .... we owe nes 2ODEE 
Indravarman (G&nga) .....esesccseresceeeee ASL 
Madanavarmadéva (Chandella) ... soe onaven DOGLE 
RudradAsa, Mahdrdja ......sscsscersessssece OG 
Udayavarman, Mah&kuméra ........0...e. pa 
Vikramaditya V. (Western Chélu kya) ... 
inscriptions on stone, edited :-— 
Mahipéla, (of Kamau) ......s0reesseseesesere 173 
Samarasimha ae Sennen wseeesss OMOEE 


inscriptions, new  Agoka, i in 2 Thain. 77; ane 
Piyadasi, remarks on the, 284 ;—Nestorian, 
280, 342 ;—Syriac, in Semirechia, 276 ;—ef 
Mesa of Moab, 288;—at Rasant, Central 
Asia, 278 ;—at Van, notices of ..cssccscece cee 
intercalated fortnights; an ancient rule to 
the effect that they came after the natural 
fortnights, 109 ;—they were originally dif- 
ferent lunar periods in Northern and 
Southern India, 149;—the reason for 
making the intercalated period the same in 


both parts of India, ..e.sessesescceneeseeceeseeeee A40n 
intercalation of the month st 3 an 
INSEATICE ...cecensccorercoccccssrcenssczsecsnscescene, 142 


Intizdmu’ddaula—his over confisoated by 
Abmad Sh&h, 268; killed by Gh&zi’uddin 
Khan... scgedeats sas - 270 

ishtavdcht paratabdah, grammatical device... 248 

island of gems, a name of Ceylon ......sr0ee = 

islands, five hundred, connected with the con- 
tinent of Jambudvipa, 3;—islands of the 
SOULHEIT BCA rsccseaceccccrecsase eienaan suv dcavansee 8 


jadid-kshétra, a term requiring explanation... 209 


Jagatai, see Chagatal.....c..ssccseccsccevseseevavace 97 
Jahin Khén Pépalzfi, a general of Ahmad 
PHAM ss unde racesasvatencacvercesebecaduceass 264, 270, 273 


Jaikadéva, a king ; calonlntios: of the date of 

his Dhiniki grant of Vikrama-Sazhvaé .794, 197£ 
Jains, the, and the worship of Kriahna ...... 168 
Jaitrasimnha, a Guhila prince; he conquered 

Nadia .eoscecsseccceececrovser seesseessccasee oO, S54 
J&landhar taken by Ranjit Singh ......,.....0.. S339 
Jélandharts, a legend OF 2.1.0. sescasersererecenvese 154 
Jambudvipa, the southern contiment.......... 3 
Jamt, copy of, at St. Petersburg ........000 wee 282 
Jammin taken by Ranjit Singh... sscsecee 388 
Janam Sdkht, a notice of the .....cccer0e.0d87, 168 








320 INDEX. 
sj, 2 vi i jarat ; perhaps one of 
Janjerd, account of the... . 283 | Kamréj, a village in Guj ; 
J aaa a name of the patron of Nogdrjums, its ancient names was Karmantapura ...... 100 
Se veccctccesconcacseereccecese 170 | KAémul held by Chagatal ......ccecsssereecneseeers 122 
Jasavara, a Brahmans name . aecaceoweeeee 207 | Kanarese Ballads; the Bédas of es oe 
asrot&, subdued by Ranjit Si ie eoeeusa so cnet 336 edited . 
a 3 Brihman’ aaa ig 909 | Kanauj; noe on. ie. history, 178; oe aise 
Jat origin of the Gipsies.. eanbeucn patie: 36,37 | had the name of Mahédaya..... see 178 
Jats of India, the . scetestess aatseseceseeee 166 | KAiichtpura, the ancient capital ‘of Dravida, 
Jatis = Gipsies... ossenverese Oly 200 Oh re : 5 
Jayavarmadéva, ag (Paraméra) veRacessuaensee 953 | Kanghi nia. ihe. ‘Ogotai’s 8 ‘boundery, 12 3; 
Jétaka, the name, as a child, of the aie of Tului’s borndary  .......06 . 193 
Nagarjuna, q. v. «eweese 170 | Kéngr&é passes into the handle “of ‘Ranjit 
Jijeghan, a daughter ‘of Chinghiz ‘Khaa suesue 97 NING css anvecdauiseatousseueedewassaadasensccaeses 337, 338 
Jissu, a chief wife of Chinghiz Kh&n... 97 | kdngrt of KaSmir ........cccccccccecsescsscoscscceses OL 
Jissuken, see Jissu. Kanhayya LAl, his er aatewuceguaweakenuiccuectas 305 
pidpaka, jripayaty dchdryah, a simian ; Karganv, capital of Asim in Aurangzéb’s bs 
i wee D244 PAINE  :aicicke sacwsdeievecucavdvawatvbersdeeendetvasices 
OVIOE: <asueaiGiseteenveccccnasessasnesaneventnees oes af 
Juchi, son of Chinghiz Kh&n, 97; his Khanate 122 | Karimdaéd Khan Bamizai at Panipat Wetds diviee. RIO 
Jupiter, sathvatsaras of the Sixty-Year Karméntapura, perhaps ancient name of 
Cycle of, mentioned in records :— Kamré6j, Yo Vy snccevesecs Ses Neieveiwavecee 200 
Krédhana.... cccssececscsccsscstssccessecese 46 | Karndta country, a reference e the ...... 846, 352 
Kaha yan. sessceceecercstscecesecscscesscesseceseee 40£ | KaSapura, an ancient territorial division ...... 99 
BGCVAIE «sec set) ccerscutspeetneasceusaceteeseowens 74, | Kaésiké, = Benares ......... sus -- 201, 204 
ASAIN Yi s ccocge asa szerabscacssii ana peereesavettes 20 | Kdsikd-Vritti, grammatical devices used in | 
Vijaya .. secupe cen cce ees Supe Sinenckouaes 74 pa Aglan bat Rs re 3; 1. ©0000 Veeenee pen 
J Je a secees cease & Peeses ene vanesee owese 98 mir en ry aad I ae eae yu 
a app ieeseccee csvesecssssscascescseree, 98 | KaSmirt language, its allies... coveess 165 
Jurjetai, a son of Chinghiz Khia uctnievaserens . 98 | Kasdr, attacks on, by Ranjit Singh, 808, 809; 
JwAldmukhi visited by Ranjit Singh............ 340 | 9335; Ranjit Singh’s dealings with, 809; 
Ranjit Singh’s abortive attack on .......... « 309 
Kathahau (?), a village in the Raéjapura 
Kacchi taken by Ranjit Singh ..........c.scese- 338 AVASENAE ..0rerccecees -- 201, 206 
Kaira grant of Dharaséna IV. (of Valabhi) of Kathidwad ; inscriptions from noticed, 145, 
the year 330; remarks on the date............ 1424f 152, 197 
Kalabhoja, a Guhila prince ...........0 sees 346, 352 | Kauthérh, village in the Miraj State ; grant 
Kalachuris, references to the .........se0-+ 17,18 | of Vikramfditya V. of Saka-Sarnvat 980, 


Kalachuris of Chédi; an ee with 
the Gubilas ... ..cccscesseesee -- S46£ 
Kélafijara ...... debees sbierndasie 201, 202, 204, "206, 209 
Kdlatjar-ddhipati; a title of the Chandella 
kings Dhangadéva, Dévavarmadéva, and 
Madanavarmad6va ...s0.cecoes see e0e0ee 204, 206, 209 
Kalas-Budrikh, a village in the 
Distri¢t ; a grant of Bhillama IT. (Yadava) 
of Saka-Sathvat 948; noticed, 43ff ;—a cal- 
culation of the date .........cecccscescsesceves ooo 444F 
Kali, legend of ......cccsccseaes sebsiatedeccavar CONS 
Kalitga, a Tharitime country i in 1 the Dakhan, 
3, 4, 5, 49 
Kaliyuga; épigraphical instances of its use 


BES TALC  cosseecensccrevcccseccesvere sbesoaseesedeceeus L@Li 
Katiyuga, folk-origin of the eetiatstene seestencecrs 20S 
Kalmuck, a Dictionary Of ovscsscsntinseuscvaseaets. 278 
Kamananga, an ancient ‘village... cake pobeaiuaes 202, 209 
Kamanéya, Kammanijja, Karmanéya, ancient — 

names of Kamréj, J. Ve nowrscesasserncsssvereseses 100 

| Bee Caumavatoura ..jcccsoue 6 


edited, 15;—a calculation of the date ... 20£ 
Kavihasédhi, an intermediate form of the 


name of Kés&d, q. v. Soeepearaes . 101 
Kavithasadhi, amend: name wot Kéaid, oe Ves “1008 
Kdvyamdld, notice of the......s.0.000 bnenceescsece 48 
Kawali = Gipsy PO e008 ee Obs crease coe cae enneee sod esncce 257 
Kayalik, a capital of Ogotai......cscssosescossce ose 128 
kéchid dhulr, see para Aha .1....ccccseccssesece coe LOGE 
kéndra, an astronomical term ; explained...... 115 
Késari Singh of Jaipur, defeated by Ahmad 

SSAA: seins olse casunanaceutiessss isenasdebiiucreceies, 265 
Kettata, a oe in the Dévanna, paitchalt, 

Jz Vs raererere cnnseesancencee seecessoeces sve seesce eteuss 132 
KhAndéch District, an ee from. the, 

OMIA vorssecsesrerescee ser secssnscecsscessereesereccs OBE 
Khan Khan4n, see Mir J umla . waanUeuelbdee Sussuuces 223fF 
Kharak Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, his birth, 

B08 ; his marriage .......csscssessseesssseesee,. - 839 
Kharwasa, a village in the Surat District ; its 

ancient name was Khaurdchhaks .......... « 100 


Khaté—China—Burma 


00600 050 006 bem boeese 294 
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Khaurachhaka, ancient name of Kharwisa, 

Gi Us: wevsssiesesandas enesscasees weveueceate saweedoenaeuns 100 
Khojin Bigi, see Kujin............ccssesssseonsesces 97 
Khulan, a chief wife of Chinghiz Khan......... 97 
Khwaja Mirzé Jan, Governor of imi 269: 

captured by Ahmad Shéh.............essecsreee -270 
Khwarizm held by Juchi 122 
Kimbulawatpura, a town on the Ganges ......  & 
Kin Empire of China, the..........0.ssssessecesees 112 
kings of the world, the thirty-six, 231] 


O06 682 BOR Cee SES BES BAe HHA SED 


footnote 6 
Kirttivarmadéva, king (Chandella).........202, 209 
Kirttivarman, a Guhila prince........-...... 346, 353 
Kochi, see Kucht .......cscscces sseccsccc ccc sesece cee 20 


Koddast, ancient name of the modern Kocht 
OF NUCH, Go Oysceisssscsastiscsscevctvssensscdecsesse’ “20 


Koh-i-ndr, story of the..........00sessesceease 339, 340 
Kokan, a History of ........ esesceceee esesane 280 
K6kju, a chief wife of Chinghiz Khia .. eesuasine 07 
Kolldpura, ancient name of the modern Kiéla- 

OUP sve csedeadena testea sissancsesses gacusaacsiauntwseus - 20 
Kondavallaka, a proper name ........... Saseacses 132 


Konkana One-hundred-and-sixteen ; an an- 

cient name of part of Gujar&t .....cscceeee 101 
Konkanapura, a city in the Dakhan .......... 5 
Koedd, a village in Gujar&t; its ancient name 
Kéeala, southern, a country in the Dakhan... 5 
K66t, river in NépAl .......s0.ccsseccccescsveee 474, 475 
K6titirtha, a sacred place at Kollipura, q-v.. 20 
Krishna-Dvirika temple — at dha in 

& NOGE ON the .....cccccoosse ere sproosceececscererece 
Krishna and the Jains ..........s000 ecvoee 16S 
Kriehtrtyas, a school of jemmatens ccccssees 105 
Kshémasirhha, a Guhila prince ............346, 3538 
Kshémvarija, Mandalika, the Diitaka of the 

grant of Udayavarmadéva of Vikrama- 


Sarinvat 1256  ....cccspsce-secsecaseseeocssecccecoces 20S 
kshépaka, an astronomical term .. ebiadecnedenta LAO 


Kuchf or Kochi, a village near Kélépur ; ; its 
ancient name was Koddast ........ccsccccreee 20 
Kujin, a daughter of Obinghiz Khén............ 97 
Kulkan, a son of Chinghiz Kh&n.............0... 98 
Kumérasimha, a Guhila prince ............846, 354 
Kumbévatti, a city in the Dakhan .......sccuwe 5 
Kunaravadava, an ancient grammarian ...... 105 
Kandi dééa included the Alatage Seven- 
UMGred ose cescoccvecaresestoccoccnncccserceseesssese 20 
Kankands, a name sige the Nagars of Surat . . 101 
Kunju, see KGkju .........scscccsscsarsecsrsoscscers 97 
Kurbeljin Goa, a wife of Ohinghiz Khan rae | 


Laccadives, an apparent early mention ofthe. 38 
Lake Balkhash, Ogotai’s boundary ......00006 123 
Lakhpat Rai, death of ............+ sasocee BUT 
Lakeshmt-emblem on a copper-plate grant ... 207 
Lakshmivarmadéva, Mahdkowmdra .........00000 253 


S400 8G ce 


L&la, a maritime country in the Dakhan 3, 4, 5,49 
language of criminal tribes .. fer sang 
languages of India, a survey of ‘the cndeen 


161, 162, 164; the Medimval...............cccsce 164 
Lank&dvipa, a mame of Ceylon ........0...c00e00 3 
legends, modern variants of classical ......... 288i 
hife-index in folktales ..........cocecsssececes see 188, 191 
life, restoration to, in folktales—ashes ......... 260 
TA-Fe, a notice of the ....2..cccccscecsssscccsersnecccs 140 
Literature, Hind?, a notice of .......cscccceccesene 164 


literature in the Dakhan in the time of 
Buddha... ..c.....cssesscseee saiedesde bansearvoaseines 54f 
Loli = Lori = Gipey....... . 257 
Lonan and Fyn, two mythical birds of the 
Chinese .. shied a adescetecnes O70 
loot, supposed Persian nici es 361 ; baie 
bable Indian origin of .......... 


COT SOD CRS Bestest eues 


. 361 


lunar fortnight of thirteen solar days. sbtinesane iff 


lupta-nirdishia, a grammatical device ......... 249 
Lftris = J&ts = Gipeies ......scsscscesscssseesaceess 37 


Madanavarmadéva, king (Chandella); his 
grant of (Vikrama)-Sarhvat 1190; edited... 207# 
Madagascar perhaps mentioned as the Soli- 
Bary Taha ois es ccsensicesesczscescscsssconcs aces: 7 
Madhura, southern, a city in the Dekhan andy 49 
Madras Government Museum, grant of the 
Mahkdrdja Indravarman (Ganga), of the 
Year 91, edited ......ccercccreasccscccsccescscnces ISIE 
Magadha, & COUNtrY ...ccccccssessesssem cecersecrae 49 
Migadhi, the official language of Addka ...... 314 
Magas, the, see Sakadviptya Brahmans ...... 162 
magical rope in folktales .........sccsssccsserececee 235 
Mah&bhishya, notes-on the; the authorities 
on gratumar quoted in it, 10Lff ;—the 
Maurya-passage, 157ff, 172ff-—the text of 
Panini’s Sitras, 178ff ;—devices of Hindu 
grammarians ..... #ees eva sceces ces eos tssece ove 244 
Mahfn Singh, tather of Ranjit Singh, a 
notice of ssesecscsees SOD 
Mahfr&shtra, a country in the Dakhan . 5 
Mahfratnadvipa, perhaps Socotra ...eswees 7 
Mahavira as the founder of a monastic order. 168 
Mahéyika, a Gubila prince .........+00......840, 352 
Mahdf, clothing of the followers of the vanes 05, 76 
Mahéndrapéla, a royal pupil of Réjasékhara. A77£ 
ae ta @ maritime country in the 
Mahindo, a aca poutine < in the Dakhan. 4 
Mahipala, a king of Northern India, 174, 
174f s—his Asnt inscription of (Vikrama)- 
Samvat 974; edited ......scercossesee ssecseures ~1L73£ 
Mé&hiptr, battle of ...... ..cscccrsccoececsa sooscesvesen 260 
Mahishapéla, a king of Northern India, the 
father of Mahtpala, ¢. v., 174, 177£ ;-—he had 
the biruda of Nirbhayanaréndra or Nirbha. 
JATAJA orc rcorcecessoesee 
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Mahiasatt, a city in the Dakban....rsesessse oo : 
Mahtvati, a river in the Dakhant o.+.:.ss0rcossesss 


Mahdédaya, a name of Kamat) ..-scsses.sssenere We 
Mahulonam, a village in the Dakban ........ 5 
Mailigiri, a hill in the Dakban -....1+..s0ss00 8 


Maithila Brahmans, a CUrse O10 .cssescrencoees 
Malaktta, a city or country in the Dakhan.. 5 
Mélava, a country in the Dakhan .. a, 3 
Malaya, a maritime country in the Dakhan... 4 
Maldives, an apparent early mention of the... 3 
Ma lér-Kétlé, Ranjit Singh’s treatment of ... 335 
Malhiéarman, or Maliéarman, a Bréhman’s 


FAATILG viveiis's uivcnwacwesk pee sensvecebewes suswaneesibce . 258 
Malik Muhammad Jayast, a notice of . . 164 
Maluaréma, see Mahulunam cessssscssrsoreue 8 


mandikagatayd "dhikdrah, a grommetia ide: 
VICE cesses senvas’ 
Manjarika, Manjerika, ¢ a Naga ington i in 
the Dalchanr ....0.cencosses sssomcee «| 
mantilla, the ‘Spanish, an eastern dees re ame + 
Magsid-i-Shéh, the, at Kandahfr ........0+. . 266 
Marathas, the, join Adina Bég Khéa, 269 ; 
defeated by Shuj4’a-u’ddaula, 270; struggle 
with Ahmad Sh&h, 270; combine against 
Akmad Shéh, 271; take Dehlf, 272; defeat 
of the, at Panipat ....ecc0+senssncersesrsecsesee 299 
Maravas of Maisir, a criminal tribe ..........2 159 
Margasirsha; an intercalation of this month 142 
Marim Jami, a tribe of As&m ......ccssoessecesere 293 
maritime countries of the Dakhan.....0ccooce Of 
marriage customs of the Dakhan in the time 
Of Baddha csoses.ces voomee SO 
marriage, clandestine, in Southern India, 
159; in folktales, condition of, 232; among 
FHI AB ons vere ceecoverorne sn seesanace consc@sesonses » 159 
Mathanasishha, a Guhila prince .....-.04.0346, 854 
mdirds, or horizontal top-strokes of letters ° 
Imperfectly engravedis....sercssseecseovecsesessee 131 
Maulika, perhaps represented by Milake, 
[-D.+00 sevens ree ces esecan cesene sesnesnns see cscees ses 
Maurya-passage in the MahSbhish yz, sites 
OM the cierrorseccssersescnccsacsescosseseereerselL 7, L72E 
Médapita, ancient name of the Méwid coun- 
GLY scorrcseoregsoesse vepeee soaceacerserseness S40, BDL, S54 
mene, mene, takel upharein, a. none of the 


«» 247 
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merchandise in the time of Buiahs ... seetncceevee 7 
merchants, companies of, in. the time of 
Buddha... .soosas $F DOF CO HEED SR es tER ORS HOE OS deEtee £gN 50 


Moss of Moab, the inscriptions of wus. ssessesee 988 
Mésha-Sanbrdak; a method of 

Finda dates with this basis.is..1.ssss0 ses LSE 
Metcalfe’s missions to Ranjit Singh ......886, 397 
metrology of the Musalmins ..............410, 111 
Méiwid countxy, mentioned under the ancient 

mame Of MadapAGe nicer seccescecsere nesB51, 854 
Mike Quib Shih slain by the MarAthds ...... 272 


‘music charms in folktales .......... 


Mindanao, Spaniards in ...-cccsseroreressrerrenne BE 
Miraj State, an inscription om thes. 15ff 
Mir Jumla, his conquest of AS&m s.osssevree 223ff 
Mir Khan, Arab Governor of Khur&sin ...... 266 
Mir Mant of Lahér, his death.........sssrerssees . 268 
miraculous strength in folktales .....ecsecersee cee 993 
Mithra, cult of, in India .... sesdavedeseste 162 
mixed verses in Sanskrit and ‘Bihart 256 
Mohini, legend of . apuaautes voces 290 


Moivasaka, sick name i of Morac, *: Vv... 100 
Mongolian rule of SUCCeSSION sesresssorsersesee see 98 
money in the time of Buddha ......sesercseene 50 
monkey with the tom-tom, the, a Southern 
Indian folktale ........ jasensycetssvaseseasaraaente S1if 
Monkey-food, name of a “lege in the Dakhan §& 
Monserrat, Antonio, his visit to Akbar......... 185 
months, names of the, as occurring in: re- 
cords :-— 
ABR Uni css ssudidcduakcatnasssiceuicucausavesns 
Bhéidrapada .....esscsssevesecens 
Karttika .co.cse0 
Magha 
MArgaSira.... rorcosscveresscse verses 
Margasiraha ..cccccopseesssesece 
Phalguna ... oo» 158 
SPAVBRA: . cicjssesdcsacctercbioctursiadadtstessior <6 
VaiSakha o...-sccccessssrercsrecacccseses £4, 201, 258 
months, lunar; the difference between the 
northern and southern arrangement of the 
fortnights sanoerecesceacnsccocscces wove LSE 
Morapur, a town on the Ganges.....cweee 6 
Moros of Mindanao, customs of the ... 0.0008 281 
Mota, a village in the Surat District; its 
ancient natae was Mottaka ....0cccccccsrerees 100 
Mottaka, ancient name of Mota, g.v. «se. 100 
mountains of the Dakhan ......0. 2f 
Mount Jéba, death-place of Abrned Shah... ae . 302 
Mowachhi, a village in the Surat District ; 


147, 151 
109 
-. 43, 46, 197, 201 
we 132, 174, 202 
soe sserecsosers 142 
355 
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its ancient name was arpa - 100 
Mrityuldngala-Upanishad ; edited ......s0000 2878 
Mudugiri, a hill in the Dakhan .....cssweewe 8 
muffins, folktale of the 00.1. cscs ecceraesses 04 
Muhammad Khin Tatar, coins of ......s008 006 477 
Muhammad Sh&h, Emperor of Dehli first 

meets Ahmad Sh&h ........sccossscssresccrssecce 265 


Milaka, a kingdom and city in the Dakhan.. 4 


Muloohooloomandrama, see M&hulunam ...... 5 
Multén, Ranjit Singh’s ataacks on, 209, 310, 311, 
335 


Mulu, Muluarima, a forest i inthe Dakhan... 3 
Murari, composer of the Gay& inscription of 


Yakshapdla OCOSERT ESS 02 990 2G THe FETTER SHOUD OOES O0E88 63 
Murkai, a wife of Chinghiz KDA ...ccccessssees 97 
Mus-Arabic Ritual in Spain; the ....00.020+ 68 


eee 6040806 bd ded 326 
mosic in the Dakhan in the tite of Buddha.. 54 
Muraffar Khén of Multéin ......sccscseccserees 310 
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Nadiraébad, Ahmad Shah’s attempt to fuund, 299, 


300 | 


Nadiula, ancient name of the modern Nadol, 

or Nadal; it was oo by Jaitrasimha, 

J Vuseene dei sinace¥etseeees, O50, OOS 
Niga = (2) Nanak ( ; v. : - 208n 
Nagahrada, ancient name of Nagda, wv. 3460, 301 
Nagardja, king of a state in the Dakhan...... 4 
Nagar Brahmans, a reference to the ......s000 | 355 
Nagirjuna, a Bodhisatva ; some remarks on 

Bis Sulesilleke ass seccse ces cversesceccsceeces one LOGE 
Nagas in the Dakhan ..ccsccsscsscseccsesecerssreee 4y 5 
Nagda, a place of religious resort near Udui- 

pur, mentioned under the ancient name of 

Néfigabrada......sssescsees + 348n., 351 
Nagyadi,o, « maritime countryin the Dakhan 4 
Najibu'ddaula pays homage to Ahmad Shih, 

268; amir of Dehli Seativasens DOO 
nakshatras mentioned in records :— 

ate say Maushgaastunodntestacioecadtusvauetiss Ley 
Visik bi... sie wedivebetseneere « 2583 
nanies, proper ; an iasance of paratien s in the 

first or Gistinctive part 0.1... resecsesens 19 
Nanak, a tribe of As&m .....c.s..00 993, 224 
Nanyaura ; a village in the Hardirgur ‘District 

the grant of Dhangadéva, of (Vikrama)- 

Sarnvat 1053, edited; 202 ff:—grant of 

Dévavarmadéva, of can Sarnvat 1107, 

edited .....0..00 2048 
Narakira, an island ....ccsscccecscserenscescsnessese  f 
Naravdhana, a Guhila prince .........+0+..846, 353 
Naravarman, a Guhila prince ..........,...346, 353 
Nirfiyangadh taken by Ranjit Singh............ 338 
Narmada (Nerbudda), a river in the Dakhan, 

3, 49; mentioned under the name of Révé... 253 
Narmadapura; probably the ancient name of 

Hoshangébad .. w. 253 
Nisik District, an Srispetotiolt from thé, fiotioed 74 
Nasr Khan and Ahmad Shab’s aml 263 ; 

rebels .... oeeese conten cacnes seenete 102005 264 
Nats are Gipsies t Seasvasectwans 166 
Navahhuvana, a town near the Narmadé ...... 3 
navaratna, modern version of the legend of 

the .. ..- 289 
N estowiah sageselions at Pishpak, 290 ; graves 

at Pishpak... 55 Cee anwe ave e Oy 200 
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nts shécheha-mésa, the sanomialigtio month ...... 115 
Nijabit Khan slain by the MarAthas............ 272 
Nilakantha, origin of Siva’s title of .....cese 989 
nimndnnata, ‘what is above and below’ ......20n 


nipdtana, a grammatical device ...cesescrrenee ZED 
ncrayana, an astronomical term; explained... 114 
Nirbhayanaréndra, or N degen a biruda 

of Mahishapila, g. 0. sees peer ek 
Nishni Novgorod, the fair at wcrc ssrersarene 283 
Nizém’s Dowinions, an inscription from the; ; 


noticed PTY ULIVTC UT TRL TT ee LOGE 


“nurth, the lucky direction in fulktales ......... 
North-West Prov — inscriptions from 

tec sssccess or 1 FB, 202, 204, 207 
. Northern Todia: abies on ihe iury of... LITE 


230 


Norway and India, connection between ...... Sit 
' Norwegian goda, 8f; horses, 10; houses, 10 ; 
(Churches ccc. eee Ii 
‘numerical symbols, glade of diet use ve of, 99 
132, lol 
i numismatics of the Musalméns .........--.110, 14k 
| 
| occupations of the people of the Dakhan in 
| the time of Buddha wuss woe Bf 
‘ Odin == Buddha 8 and Lootnots, 1; Tadian 
| origin of, 8; is the Wild Hanteman, 9: is 
| the Wild Horseman, 9; as the stone god, 
9; his doy is the greyhound ......ssecserees 9 
| Ogutai, a son of Chinghiz Khia, 97; his 
Guminions  ..0.. ee. Swiecekitseiave wee dee 
' Onon River, Tului's boundary era 
| Ordus, origin of the Mongol tribe of............ 96 
Orissa, & maritime country inthe Dakhan ... 3 
i ornaments. personal, in the time of Buddha 02 
Oudyani, a city in the Dakhan «ue 5 
Padmasimha, a Guhila prince sreserursren ce Ooh, Goll 
painting and vis in the Dakhan in the 
time of Buddha ..c.ccsccsssscceereesstssenenerteese Oth 
paiten, a Chinese... sided Sansisessety bauuenestnvy 0m 
pala, a measure of oe explained isecaeevates L1G 
Palas of Bengal, a note on the ..esseeseccee GH 
Pamir held by casi 122; topography of 
Ee voc asersersorsecrenssvenssonscscssetacs caters omesernss LUD 
patchdlt, a teeatoeel tapi isiwdevisucesthacewel ee 
Patichdéikd, notice of Solf’e .sscccssssecesessere QRZ 
paitchamahdéibda, mentioned in connection 
with Mahtkum4 ras ccssceccsrccoiestesceseeers SOD 


Pandagiri, a hill in the Dakhan .. ayeibavewaeaendig: 5 
Pandu, see Pandayiri . cman. 3 
Pandya, a maritime counter in the Dakhap... 4,5 
Piuini’s Sutras; the text, as given im the 
Kidéikd-Vritti, compared with that known to 
Kity&yana and Patali eras swsanicce ais 
Pinipat, battle of... save oF, 2728, 998, 2 
Pirahanaka, susie a name sof ieee LS t. .. ee 
pardkhya, an astronomical term... ww 215 
Paramira dynasty, notes on the.....-.ssceree ses 203 
Parikshit, legend of ......... . 261 
ParlA-Kimedi, chief town of 2 an n Fstate it in the 
Gafijam District; the grant of the Muahd- 
rdéja Indravarman of the year 91; edited. ..131ff 
Pavina, a village in the Sarat Disteict ; its 
ancient name was Parihanaka....u-sserere 100 
Posand Khia oe a one of Ahmad 
Shah .. nee eb rab can the cunsed she 287 
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Pathin ethnology, accepted native view of. 302, 


303 

Pathan Sultdns of India, their coins in Bul- 
garia .. soe sat tee cnsene aveneeaees «- 275, 276 
Patiala, Ranjit Singh's ‘peace vant ob. secrevee BOS 


Paushkarasidi, a panama entiened in 


the MahAbhfishya .....csereeseseesere .. LO3f 
Persian dialects, 274, 275, 348 ; MSS. af ‘St. 

Petersburg, notice Of.......sesessesereeseasovers ere 282 
phala-satiskdra, an astronomical ésein ~ 11I6&n 
Phalgu, a river at Gayh .......cseceeres sossecsenss 65 


Pindaéraka; the move correct form of the 
name seems to be Pindatéraka, g. 0. ....s-00 
Pindataraka, a sacred spot in Dvaraké ......... 
Piyadasi, M. Senart on the inscripticas of, 112, 
284; M. Senart on the orthography of the 
inscriptions of, 313: M. Senart on the ety- 
mology of the inscriptions of, 314: M. 
Senart’s inscription ot, notice of .........313, 315 
Potiphar’s wife, variant Of ....rcsrcessersesssere 108 
prakarshagati, a grammatical device............ 250 
Prikrit proper names ..... ese eseseeee steiner LOD 
Prakriydsamgraha, a grammatical commen- 
tary by Abhayachandrasiddhantasfri ...... 25 


praslishtanirdééa, a grammatical device ...... , 248 
pratibédhi, used in connection with the 
making of & grant ....06.c0seecressesce res 132n 
praijdgdranaka, & territorial torn requiring 
@xplamation ....cccce.cseereesrecseceessseesseesseree LOG 
Pratishthana, a city in the Dakhan . 5 
pratydhdragrahana, a grammatical devise . 248 
pravaras mentioned in records :— 
Bhiradvéja-Angirasa-Barhaspatya 204, 
207, 209 
Garga-Sainya-Angirass ... 10.0000 wvee 253 
Prithvivarmadéva, king (Chandella) 202, 209 
prophecy in real life, a Hindu ........0secccee SITE 


Pulad, a capital of Ogotai ...cccrorsrcesereceeses 123 
Pulikésin IT. (Western Chalukya), a calcula. 
tion of the date of his Haidarabéd grant 
of Saka-Sarnvat 534 expired ......s.ccecsseee 109f ' 
Pérnimdnta northern arrangement of the 
fortnights of the lunar months .........-.200. LAlff 
Pérvastira; aterm in the Mahfbhdshya for 
grammarians older than Pénini..........s00 lOIf 


Q&lmig, see Oalmuk; see Kalmuck ............ 278 
Qamaru’ddin.Khin, Wasir of Muhammad 
Shéh eee Secees seme ease OH ASS CoS SERHETSED OOH FEE LER TEC CES OER 265 


Qatbu’ddin of Kasdr.... 008 08 60000 POE 6006502908 200 208 309 


RAbhaiasarman, a Brdhman’s. name .....0.00... 209 

Rédhanpur grant of Gévinda IE. (Rashtra- - 
kha);  caleulation of the 

Rabu, legend 
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Rajasékhara, the poet; is to be referred to the 
first quarter of the tenth century A. D. ...175ff 
Raéjasithha, feed a biruda of fades: 
VaTMAN, J. V. ceorecsesveece 6 132, 1383 
Réjapura ean an ancient “‘areitovial 
GIVISION..sun ise ssvessccauwe savesseeecsews 20], 206 
rdkshasa in folktales Svan teasers » J23ff 
Rakshasas, the island of; a name eof Ceylon... 3 
rdkshast, story Of & ....00 esses », 18dff 
Rakshasis, the country of; a name Bor Geyion 3 
Ramazan, the, in Mindanao: sas . 281 
Ranamaua, an ancient fevitovial division 201, 206 
Ranasua, an ancient village ..,...ceeces soe 202, 209° 
Ranjit Singh of the Puafijab, 1; a book in his 
honor, 303; kills Lakhpat Rai, 307; his 
youth, 307; his dealings with Shah Zaman, 
307; captures L&hér, 307, 308; imprisons 
Dal Singh. 308 ; reduces Sahib Singh Bhangi, 
303 ; attacks Sansfr Chand of Kiagra, 309 ; 
his attacks on Multdn, 309, 310; redtices 
Ahmad Khai of Jhang, 310; reduces Uehbh, 
310; his victory over the Bhangt faction, 
310; his behaviour to Jaswant Hulkar, 310; 
is doings in the Cis-Satluj State, 311, 312; 
his attacks on Kangra, 312; visits JwalAmu- 
khi, 334; his twin sons, 334 ; his attacks on 
Kasdr, 334, 385; subdues Bah&walpur, 335 ; 
his attacks on Multén, 335; takes Nardyan- 
gdh, 335; his treatment of Malér Kétlé, 
335; his treatment of Patiala, 835 ; subdues 
Chamba, 336; takes Sidlkét, 336; subdues 
Akhnar,336; subduesJasrété,336; Metcalfe’s 
missions, 336, 337; constructs walls of 
Lahor fort, 337; builds Gébindgadh, 337; 
his doings in the Cis-Satluj States, 337; 
obtaims possession of Kéangr’, 337, 338 ; 
takes Jammdn, 338; takes Waziribid, 338 ; 
takes Kachhi, 333; takes Bhimbar, 338 ; 
befriends Sh&h Shujé’a, 338; visits Sh&h 
Zaman, 338; takes Kashmir, 339; takes 
Jélandhar, 339 ; obtains possession of the 
Koh-i.nir, 339, 3403 his abortive attack on 
Kashmir, 340; takes Atak ....ccccecsscoccss oe] 
Rashid Vatvit, his life and works .. coos 362 
Rashtrakdtas of -the Dakhan, reference to 
the, 17, 18 ;—see Govinda III... roe 
Rashtrakdtas of Gujarat; nates oO on athe places 
mentioned in some of their grants............ 100f. 
. rdéi, perhaps a common epithet of a set of 
religious characters .......s:sevsseseevee se sseeesSbIM 
Ratnadvipa, a name of Ceylon ......cu000., 8 
red-sanders tree, region of the, in the Dak. 
han, 3;—forest of the ...0...0essesse covses secee 3° 
teligion of the Dakhgn in the time of t Buddha 55 
restoration to life in folktales ......sseceeces seco LQ OEE 
Réva,—the river Narmada . ésieaever BOG: 
rive, cultivation of Oriental w1...sscesssyeessssesess 281 
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Rig-Véda, classification of the hymns in the, 
77, 48 
river, a rdékehasa unable to cross a, in folk- 
tale... ie segeiveaces PS 33) 4 
rivers of ie Dakhan., dasenes 3 
Romanus Diogenes, defeat of, Tma’dn’dain 
Isfahani’s AccOUnt .e.eccrecesseese a 279 
Roumanian Tancuage, oan of dhe wissussiaene MOO 
rubies, origin of, in folktales, variant of ...... 211 
Rudradasa, papi his Sirpur grant ; 
edited . 
Bipasiddhi, a grammatical commentary by 
Dayapala ooo. sessee serves 


eer een sete oF eee eae 


Sabar, Prince, a variant Of ...sc0ssossrsecesessesee SOale 
Sabddnusdeana, a grammatical work by 
Sikatdyana; its contents srs Q5E 
Sachabadha, a hill in the Dakhan ...... ss. «3, 49 
Sad& Kanwar helps Ranjit Singh to conquer 
DG bGY? = spacey settcnasuaccaetsceaua waste aaensccioanses 
Sadiq Bég Khan, Governor of Sarhand......... 270 
Sadru’d-Din Abd'lasan ’ Ali, a new MSS. of... 341 
Ségala, a city in the time of Buddha.......... 5 
sdhacharydt see ib @ grammatical 


CEVICE wserees setcscacereoresestseee 200 
Sahib Singh Bhangt Fetes by Ranjtt 

Gingh...-sorsscersscceaseseseese sens jasnsseeeiesssciies OOS 
Sahib ‘Singh Beal and Ranjit Singh sre. 308 
sailing-ships in the time of Buddha .......... ee | 
Sakadviptya Brahmans ......... saat nannies . 162 


Sakartal, battle of ... « 270 
Sékatdyana, a grammarian canted by Héma- 
chandra: notes on his grammar, 24 ff ;—he 
is quoted by name in the Mahabhishya.... 
édkhds mentioned in records :-— 


Chhandge? c.cisissscauaueneseesetaess 
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- 102 


VijasanGya ssssesssscsnssscersensee curses. 004, 253 
Yajurvéda ...... sidivessvank seis dinvceksssees 0) 2UL 
Saktikumara, a Guhila prince... seem «. 346, 358 


Salamana, or Alamana, an teat counts. 170 
Salsette, dialect of... as oe OLE 
ero Khaa Aabasatel attacked by Negr 


aqovere 
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Pree 'Khka "Hashtnagar! defeated by Adina 
Bég Khia, 269; Governor of Sarband oe 
hind), 269; slain by the Mar&ths......0. 272 

Sdmantasihhs, a Guhila prince sanese 846, 854 

Samarasithha, a Guhila prince, 3465, 348, 354, 
855;—his Abd inscription of (Vikrama)- 
Sarnvat 1842, edited .s.sccssessesrocerses sesonnseeS hb 

sa nat anuvartishy até, a& grammatioal 
device.... 

Sachghavarmat, a translator of the Subrilldtha 
of NagArjuma, g. 0. 1+ ssescesens. 

Sarigraha of DakshAyana, quoted in the 
Mababhighya .sssesssserssrsreese sensas oes see sores 106 
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wer seeeeseeg est 169 


we 247° 


Sathkarfch&rya, notes regarding the period 
to which he should be referred, 41f, 160f ;~ 
he seems to have visited Népél about the 
period 630 to 655 A.D., 42 ;—the tradition 
of his own country favours A.D. 788-820 as 
Wid Wales scccanscasces we 160£ 
sanders tree, red, fevion of the, mm aie Dak. 
han, 3;—the forest Of vsosersescseves 3 
Sénhi, a Bréhman’s name.. casenavauaneenens "209 
sanimndnnata, a fiscal ier. scene +2090 
éankha-shell emblem on the gil of a eats 16 
Sansér Chand of K&ngra attacked by Ranjit 
Singh, 3(9, 312; cedes Kangra to Ranjit 


SIND iescce\visceaseas’ sulatasueneduavswessay eke 337, 338 
Sanskrit and Bihari, verses in a mixture 
Ol seeteusbitousacensetanees eis Subwecedeweescecies Of, 256 


Sanskrit Grammar for eee notice of a 
New . pevene saesesserstees DUO 
SatySsraya IL. (West. Chink) had “the 


OF Orb see O8E 286 


biruda of Akalankacharita .. weer 16 
Syugalnuwara, see SAgala.... siaeecnnisesenves, 0 
Sart language, a song in the. sédnidavevuninenst 341 
Sastri, Sardar B. V , a notice of . poiwsepeanicoans 3l7n 
Saundgas, a school of grammarians sdeeasiniies 105 
Sauryabhagavat, an ancient gramuarian...... 105 
sdyaune, an astronomical term; explained...... ll4 


gea of the seven GEMS...ucscrsscesserserernses oF 
sea-routes in the time of Buddha ..,...00+++.0.5, 6, 7 
goals Of ZraTts .cccsorecssesersorserescsssesescsesey LOL 
seeking fortune in folktales .......0cssesseescarsee 219 
Sehdeh, dialect of Persian ....ccsressesersservoces 294 
serpent in Spanish mythology, 39, 6C; in 
folktales... cc.sservscccsesense 6 bee sen ren venscaces 259, 260 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, a notice of the... 313 
seventh son in folktales, his alventuros, 188ff; 
daughter, adventures of, in folktales, 322; 


wife & folktale incident ....s0...ssecsarsecvecseece BOO 
. Sewet,’ Srivastt.......0 FORPOH OD AOH PEO OES FER HEROES 108 49 
Shafi’a, poems of, a notice... YEA Cie ii aries ety 3 Ill 


Shah ’Alam, succeeds to throne of Duhii ...... 
Shah Muréd Khan of Bukbari ......ccsscscesees 
Shabnawiz Khin of Lahore defeated by 
Ahmad Shéh... wo 26d, 265 
Sh4h Pasand Khhi Ishiqzdi, ‘8 geaeal of 
Alimad Sh&th ...sccsosencen sen senor se 
Sh&h Rukh and Ahmad Shih, 206; coins as 
vassal of Ahmad Sha ...cesseossecessnees 
Sh&h Shujd’a befriended by Ranjit Singh, 
$38; surrenders the Koh-i-nir, 339, 340; 
his escape from LANGr ose ssersseersessecnere 340 
Shah Walt Khai, a general of Ahmad Shah, 
300, 301 
Shih Zaméin invades the Paijdb, 307; visite 
Ranjit Singh .....csgeprenecysacoeseserece 908 
Shatbdntadma the, a notice of thes. LIL 
Shamanism in ee ee the 
Br iate scecessecnse sveseascacsessece senses mesesscesss O49 
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Shan-to-kia, a name of the ap of 
Nagarjuna, q. v. w» 170 
Sha-to ee the regal title of Shi-gen- 
teh-kia, J. v. + - 169 
: shell characters’ pee on n the bask of a 
copper-plate grant .re.coceessecse soerec see rence ese 99 
Sher Singh of Lahr, his birth sdsuba ose . 334 
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Shiki Khutaku, eee son of t Ohinghi 
Khai .. ie tenteaiieaeeaeane euiGitees (08 
ships, folklore of. shviadiadeestuanaussete jasaiebees "$22, 323 
ships in the time of Buddha . ndeciiaesie- 36 
Shi-yen-teh-kia, the = of N aghrjnns, 
Gi Ve. wrwesee seivadencseg ensue. LOO 
shoes, ‘uohanted.. in " folkvales, 325 ; ; of 


Europe compared with those of Asia... 14, 15 
Shomména, or Shummana,a Guhila einige. 
346, 352, 354 
Shuhang Kh4n, general of Ahmad Shah ...... 71 
Shuja’au’ddaula honoured by Ahmad Shah ;— 
defeats the Maraihas, 270 ;—waztr of Dehli, 
271, 299 
Sialkot taken by Ranjit Singh .....ccccscseeee B36 
Siberia partly held by Ogotai, 123; a Russian 
bibliography of 
Siddhdnta-Kdunvudi, notice of a new edition 
of the ...-.. 
Sthapura, a city in the Lila poanery sdiuasdseaee 5 
Sikh Gurds, a notice of the, 306 ; nec of 
origin of the... verees 168 
Sikhs, the, rebel keaenes “Ababad “gheh: bes 801, 307 
Sila, a Guhila prince ....... 346, 352 
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Simha, a Gurchila primce .....0..0.00..cseeseeeee 046, B52 
Simhaladvipa, a name of Ceylon... 3 
simplicity in folktales.........-0.cee oe. 2044f, 2964 
Sindhuka (?) army, a reference to the......346, 354 
Sinhabapuranuvars, Sinhanuvara, or Sinha- 
pura, a city in the Lila country ...-...0008 5 


Sirpur, a village in the Khindésh District ; & 
grant of the Mahdrdja Reudradasa; edited. 98ff 
sleeping -beauty i in foik-tales, variant of 211 
social life in the time of Buddha .. senses 5B 
‘Socotra perhaps mentioned as Mahératna- 
AVIPS ..crccrersstocoreesereosersvesseicenserecssessreee 
Solitary Island ; perhaps Madagascar .. duntieees CE 
Somali, an Ethiopic language, 242 ; peinoir: 
phy of, 242; proposed alphabet for, 243; 
Language, practical writing of the ......285, 287 
Son, eldest, is stapid, semen isecint® 
hero of folittales:.......sscevesscossoseesevssdece «+ 2808 
sérdhuddhas, a fiscal seal »/209n. 
southern region or continent, a name of the 
Spain, ite comnantioes with India and the Rast, 
S7H; its Indian and Oriental customs...39,'61 
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Spanish mythologiosl sculpture, modited....... = 


cpeehin, sn extsceeomion! tare tobe translated 
py * appartas’ 008 00d VOODOO FNS 008 se tHe R00 OBS tED BOO te “118m 


spashta-tithi, ‘an apparent tithi’ . 119 
ravasti, an ancient city in Oude cuore 49 
stone figures in Semirechia, 277; in 
KROKAG: sigeesce cess ersesesshaunseseusitees duce sisenees 278 
stones, monumental, in Maishy . ......ccssseeeee 159 
store-houses in Norway and KaSmir, likeness 


between ..... stig) suingeu NoWaba (oe \gucesswecsesetarenes 10 
story-telling to oa the situation in folk- 

tales cress snlealegusveseeaass - 194 
Subandhu and Bana .. ae seuseadeces LOE 
substituted persons in ee 199, “2108 3 

Wiles I) LOUTAIOS 3.5.45 siastvasanencassesceasyevertas 1260 


Suchivarman, a Guhila prince ...........+...346, 858 
Sddali vishaya, an ancient territorial division, 
202, 209 
éu dt, also see ba di, an astronomical abbre- 
viation, 147n ;—instances of its use,’ 153, 
203, 208, 254;—an instance of the use of éu 


without dio... 100. . 142, 355 
Sadraka, grandfather of Yatshapéls, a v. 64 
Suhavisa, name of a place... seseeeeeQ01, 206 


Suhrillékha of Sicnien some pene on 
WG". Sobcresecden veareeness ..- 1 69ff 
sun and moon emblem < on the al of t a ene 16 
sun, worship of the, when making a grant ... 206, 
ae 253 
Sunéparanta ; see Apardnta ........04 . 3,5 

Supara, iim Supparaka, a sees in thie 
Dakhan . sveeediececaeatees 5, 6, 49 
supereatione: in the Dakhan in the time of 
Buddha...... aes daeddiatabenwsweiaes 
Sdraj Mall aid ‘Ahmad Shéh . » 271 
Sar Das, a notice of . su . 164 
surnames among the Hindus, remarks on.22 7£, 312£ 
Suvama, an ancient place... ..c.csssssosecccccsreee 49 
Suyurgatmish, coins of.........sessscssocreresessees QUE 

svasti-vdhana, a rite preparatory to a sacrifice 
or any solemn observance ........% dsbtabiteowed 209n 
svastiba, symbol of Thor .......ccccecssvseroecesces 8 
svayanvara, and folktales .......cccecccsseccseces 
sweepers, worship of the ........ satuiee-” afeanuease 
Syfmaladévi, daughter of eatin te of 
Malava, and wife of Vijayasimha, g. v. . 846 
symbolic speech in folktales ......... 66f, "189, 140 
Syrian inscriptions in Semirechia .......2.0000. 276 
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tddarthydt tdchchhabdyam, a aaa 
GEVICE se sseseesenee see . 260 


tadvadatidéda, a srrammiaticel device. sseresces 200 
Tajik Dialects .....0.00 e000 cssscee 278 
Tajuddin Abd’l-Hasan ‘ Alt ‘Shah of Tabriz. 277 
Talas Valley, held by Chagatai ...... ae . 122 


talking animals in re 187; fsb, dhepa 
Kaémiri folktale... eas svocecee OOLE 

Tambapanni, a wildarnean < in Ceylon viciee <6 

Tér& Singh of Lahér, his birth ......sccecessecee 834 


INDEX. 307 
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gr anauiente notice of a new edition of 


triskele, symbol of Odin eesserssccserneseseee 8 


the.. spbunee erase saad deduneeeveseurs . 112! Ne eear pee ee of... saicaedevnsnss . 14 
Tarkérikt, name of a cece. 201, 204 | | Tulst Das, a notice of. waabet wundenieuseunanaetas se 164 
task in folktales, oe a cure  ilneas, DOE | Tului, a sonof Chinghiz Khan, 97 ;—his domi- 
tatah kim Verses we sve, tersercersnerreee 728 | TIONS. os . 123 
Tatér antiquities in f xe Crimes, 341, 342 ;— Panaian 4 a ‘daccttar of hing K Khas .. 99 

COINS... . 277 | Turkistén, a bibliography of . dessin 278 
tdtsthydt Mekahnabdven. & “eemimalicel Tugtamish, coins Of ......scessseeees siedaxssgeatecs 277 

Gevice .....00ces0 scsssovereeee 200 | Turushka army, references to the ......... 346, 354 
Tchao-Sien-tche, a Eemslation of ‘the eu - iil 
Téjahsizbha, a Guhila prince... seen B46, 354 
telephone in India, indigenous pes ae OF scaks 15 | Uchh reduced by Ranjit Singh ......0ssesseer SLO 
temples, worship at Hindu, compared with pags a name of the aa of ie 

Church ceremonials in Hurope....sescscesseseee 12ff cena . 169 
Tén, a village in eae its ancient name Vasyhdites of Milava: tae idauphiter: “Byt- 

WAS TVGNNA wissivosieiscdivsinatiassessteasteuvetees 100 maladévi, married Vijayasinha, g. V...0..000 346 
Thana District, an insertion ‘Hott tha Udayavarmadéva, Mahékwmiéra; his ‘ Ulja- 

noticed .. . 45f | mun’ or Bhopal grant of Vikrama-Sarvat 


Thastetdha, ies of the ae a Madana- 
varmadéva of (Vikrama)-Sarmvat 1190...... 210 


Thian Shan Range, Chagatai’s Boundary. Gapises 122 
Tibetan authorities for an account of the Dak- 
han in the time of Buddha. .........sse0e eseraes 2 


Tibet, its subjection to the Mongols ......123, 124 
time, divisions das in the ee in the time 
of Buddha . SpsidaeKiavetseceasingdtusae ew OM 
Timtr, coins of wovere D0E 
Timur Sb&h, son ‘of Kinad. Shah, 268;—as 
titular governor of Hirit, 267 ;—marries 
daughter of ’Alamgtr II. of Dehli, 269 ;— 


defeated by Adina Bég Khan .....«......269, 270 
Tinnevelly, the coast of, in the time of 

BGG DA icskceasaieaconscusiensustiessncetsa vessersunses 49 
Tirdbalis = Gipsies...sesssessees aueduddeacmbonencses 166 
tithi, a lunar day; erplaimed ......csssrecsesee LI4 
tithi-bhéga, ‘the duration of a tithi’ ...... «. 118 


tithi-dhruva, the ‘ constant of a tithi’ ....005 
tithi-kéndra, an astronomical term, explain- 
OO seccesesecroseeces sarssese scsseroorLl5, 116 
tithi-madhyama-kéndra, an astronomical 
term, explained seiocscersnrsssceasecsersecsaces 115 
iain asia ‘the apparent iad 
of a tithi’. sevesase L1S 
tithi-buddhi, a an asteonoutieal eem: 3 i 
114f, 115n, 116, 
tithis, a method of calculating the week-days 


118 
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and English dates Ol scciseivi sae eomeue esa pee see lL ISE 
Tolkdpptyam, a notice Of the ...reersereeseeseseos LOCH 


trade of the Dakhan in the time of Buddha ., 50 
Trang, & district of As&m......usccesseseseerceses 226 
transformation in folktales eupece saastascéeasd l, 212 


transliteration, a note on the subject of ...... 165 
Transoxiana, its administration in the early 
Mongol days BEC ne IGE HHS POHL HOKISE SES RRET PESSEHERS 128 


Trenn&, ancient name of Tén, g. v.; Trenné 
dhdra, an ancient territorial division of 
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| Valabhi, seé Dharaséna IV... 


1256; edited . ovasseree DOGHE 
Gidea, acountry athe Dakuah ccocsven | O 
Uighur, held by Chagatai ...ssescesss wove 122 
Ujaur, a son of ee Khia iecsee wovieieae: OO 
Ujighan, see Chakcan. ....1.ssesscrseccsscnscsserenesse 98 
Ujjain, ace Avanti oc... ssescrssersecssscsece see onssee ss 4 
Ujjani, Ujjéni, a city i in the Dakhan, kee 5 


‘Uljamun,’ a village in the Bhépal State; a 
grant of the Mahdkumdra Udayavarman 
of Vikrama-Saimvat 1256, edited ....+0s+00.. 252M 
Upanishads; the Gé6ptchandana, edited, 
89 ;—the Mrilyuldagala, edited, 287f ;— 
the Vdsudéva, edited .1...sccossceresersasseesvoere SOLE 
drdhoddhas, ‘ what is above and below’.........200n 
Urhjhagan, a son of Ohinghiz Kh&n..........0. 98 
Uruvéla, an ancient place......cccorssrerccessesce $9 
Usharaviha,an ancient territorial division, 201, 204 
Ce ee ancient name of Utran, 
Go We ~ sas we tab cisceasisuassndncescesieteversecewsnajes 
Uttaravahanake, an ataemediate dona of the 
name Of Utran, g. 0. csssecsenerssscseserecrevee LOL 
Utrda, a village in Caen; its pact nite 
was parcel ala 
Uzbaq, coins of . desaiutaseeuers 
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Vadava, an ancient grammarian..orssessee-soree 105 
ya di, see also ba di, an astronomical abbre- 
viation, 147n ;—instances of its use......147, 175 
Vairata, a Guhila prince, 346, 353 ;—appa- 
rently he was also called Hathsapila svereoes . 346f 
Vairisitnha, a Gubila prince .....0cscsscsoee 346, 353 
Vaishnava Jains... cere pvndeisedseucintuungedtuisvasy 
Vajapy4yana, & grammarian mentioned in 
the Mahdbhishya .. wee sdassee 
Vakataka Mahdrdjas, semarks about oes agave 99 
Valachha, ancient name of Varachba, a WD. ves 
Vamana, Profs. Kielhorn and Peterson on ... 162 
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Vambarad4, an ancient village in the Sddali 
vishaya «+202, 209 
Vangi, ancient name of the modern Bagni,g. vw. 29 
Vapana, a Bribman’s name........+-. seisnacenies 209 
vdra, an astronomical term for a solar day; 
explained .cs.ccrsssecsecsessororses ceserecoeses w. 118 
Varachha, a village in “Gujarat; its ancient 
mame was Valachha .cccccresecsesssseocee eevee 100 
Variio, a town on the Tapti ; its ancient name 
W2S VALIAV] «10.0000 Ssgeteevaseaneaitaseee sttaunessates 100 
Variavi, ancient name of Variio, GJ. Vaseeeee00, 101 
Vdsudéva-Upanishad, edited .....scecess sores . 86ff 
Vasuhariké, ancient name of Waswati, qa v. 100 
Vattara, ancient name of the modern Watar 
or Wathar, ¢. 0. 00-09 
Vatvat ; see Rashid Vatvat .......sscseer . 862 
vdu, ‘seed-grain’ .. 2090 
Védic and ancient Ttalian deities, Cenestiin 
between... «. 163 
Verawal faséeipeion of Valabhi. ‘Sarhvat, ‘997; 
calculation of the date, 152 ff ;—inscription 
of Arjunadéva (Chanlukya)of Valabhi-Sarm- 
vat 945; calculation of the date.......0+0...1d7ff 
vessels in the "time of Buddha.....cssssecoereree 7 
Vidyidharadéva, king (Chandella) ...... 201, 206 
Vienna Oriental Journal, notice of thestarting 
OF GO icesssdecciscreivensserecnetadunssvoneisenss wer Ale 
Vijauli, an ancient village .......s0s+sss000..202, 209 
Vijayapaéladdva, king (Chandella).,......+.«-201, 206 
Vijayasiznha, a Guhila prince, 346, 353 ;—his 
wife was Sy&maladévi, q. v., 346;—his 
daughter, Alhanadévi, married Gayakarna, 
q- 0. 
Vikattinake, an ancient oe in the Kaéa- 
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southern scheme being oe with it in 

Comtral India ..ccccssesseceesecceoves cressesee sesce DOM 
Vikramaditya V. (Western "Chilukya); ; his 

Kauthérh sian of eee 930, 
Vikramasitha, : a Gubila ieinge sicuustivens 346, 353 
Vindhya mandala, an ancient territorial divi- 

gion in Central India ........c..ccsssessescsensesee 253 
Vishnu and Vrindé, a legend .....scsrececesssere 155 
Viévartpa, father of Yakahap&la, q.v. sew... 64 
vivakshd, a grammatical device ........0.  246f 
pameiraeee: an ancient territorial division 
elses actos of the Eastern sAcohapalaea 3 
voyages in the time of Buddha ........0500.5, 6,7 
Vrindé, wife of Jélandhara, ei asia as csevee 154 
Vrindivana, origin of the name ,........scc0002 155 
Vrishabha, M. de Millowé 01, ...10..cc00ssssseeee 165 
Vrishadéva of Népél; & seems 

to have visited Népél in his time, A.D. 680 

to 855 soeveenerauscecoosecsesieasgisesescssessscsess 4]f 
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Yyadi, a grammarian mentioned in the Mahé- 
bhashya scosseces one LOSE, 106 
vyavasthitavibhdehd, a grammatical device ... 251 
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wager for a kingdom in folktales .........00 wove, 240 
Want grant of Govinda ITIL ( DEI; ; 
a calculation of the date 20 .rccccccopegeseeces 
Warachcha, see-Varachcha ... eee geaes 
Warido, see Varido.........0 dicsenebd ceacensavoieng 
Waswari, a village in Gujarat; its aucient 
name was Vasuhériké oe .» 100 
Watar or Wathir, a village near Kélépur; 
its ancient name was Vattara ...... ows 20 
Waziribad taken by Ranjit Riiah.sckee oe, 338 
weapons of the Dakhan in the time: of 
Buddha ......5 sedaasaanese oe 
week-days of Hindu tithiz, a method of 
Calculating the .........scccseisewsssccccessecceses LOM 
west, the lucky direction in folktales ......... 23% 
wildernesses in the land of Lila and in 
. Ceylon oe ne nee 000 000 000 cee 008 nee nce see fo 0 ecgee - seqsee 3 
Wild Huntsman, Sff. 3'is Odin ..ccoccsessossceee 9 
wiles of women, a folktale incident ...29; 107f 
Woden = Buddha wrccccccsorscscscscrcersscesess 8 
Women, the Country of the Western, 6 ;— 
the kingdom Of ...sccrcorccscsascsccsersccccorsesee 6 
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Yadavas of Séunadééa; see BhillamaTIII........ 48 
Yaksha kingdoms in the Dakhan..........cc0cce0. 8 
Yakshapéila; his Gaya inscription, edited ... 63ff 
Yakshavarman, author of the Chintdmani ... 25 
Y‘aqhb ‘ Ali Kh&én Bamizai, governor of Dehli 272 
Yarkandi horses and those of ated like- 

ness between ......sc0s008 


Yaéévarmadéva, king (Paramfra) seecsecsecercee 253 
Yaéovarmadéva, king (Chandella).. 201, 208, 204 
Yasévarman, a variant of the name of Daéa- 
varman (West. Chalukya) sSenesseeeseeseassses- 1OF 
yégas mentioned in records :~ 
Parigha.... syaeueeenivaswaveduus esvecces 28 
yogavibhiga, a eranntiatnal device “eee 794, 247 
Yoggéika, a proper DAME ......sscscrccessossesseves 174 


youngest daughter, adventures of, ea folk- 
tales, 322i: son, adventures of the, in folk- 
tales ......ssesccrneccene ssebardeuseaeetbendsasive 327 ff 

Yulli (9), 3 a Aillage | in Usharavtha sereoee 201, 204 


Zamin Shéh, see Sh&h ZamAn......0..000sesees 


Zain Khin Mohmand, a general 0 of Ahmad 
Shah . Owtenercecese 8 X46 808 Coe CdO Cee OES 


Zend, a new tent in seansauses 
Zincherd, see Janjerd ........0...ccsesesssecvececes 28S 
Zotts == Jits = Gipsies saneeeeis. 387 
ZahG = T&bt = Gipsy ....sceccesssvssneeeen BB7, 258 
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ERRATA IN VOL, XVI. 


Seale.of figs. 1 and 3 of Plate 8 Asiatic Symbo- 
lism, Vol. XV. p. 119, should be 


‘05’ not 5’. 

p. ba, 1. 11, for Maharashtra, read Mahara- 
shtra, 

p. 15, 1.24, for Vixrama-pitya read VIERa- 
MADITYA. 

p. 22, note 56, for Upéndravarjé, read Upén- 
dravajra. 


p. 28, Text,1.48, for ta-va (ba)la, read ta-va(ba)la, 

p. 836, I. 7 and 12f., for which is injurious to 
all people, read which contains 
thirteen days, 


i 
p. 86, 1. 27, for surtévarath read sarvésvaram. 


p. 90, 1. 1, omit the hyphen after nagyanti. 

Pp 100, 1.9, for Yee(?) read 2 (2). 

p. 100, 1. 40, for Waawari read Waswari, 

p. 120, Table, in the column for the Siddlinty- 
Sirémani, instead Of S542, rel 35 
under the coluwn for ghutis, and 
42 under the column for palag 

~P. 129, note 29, for if there figures read if these 


figures. 

p 182¢,1 48, for upadhamdntya read upadhmd- 
niya. 

p. 1582, 1. 12, for Avakdsak read Avahitéah. 


